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State  Educational  Convention— IS 73. 


On  tlie  16th  day  of  April,  1873,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved, '^\\?it  the  friends  of  Education  in  North  Carolina  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  meet  in  Convention,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  on  the  9th 
day  of  July,  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  measures  as 
they  may  deem  advisable  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  instructed  to  correspond  with  teachers  and  others,  and  in- 
vite them  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  prepare  and  read  pa- 
pers on  the  occasion,  on  subjects  relating  to  the  object  of  the  Convention, 

In  answer  to  this  call  a  Couvention  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House, 
of  Representatives,  and  continued  in  session  three  days.  It  was  com- 
posed of  representative  men  of  both  the  great  political  parties,  of  all  the^ 
religions  denominations,  and  of  the  principal  institutions  of  learning  in  . 
the'State.  The  Hon.  Will.  H.  Battle  was  elected  President  of  the  Con- 
vention.    On  taking  the  chair  he    addressed  the  Convention  as  follows  : 

"Gentlemen — Fkiends  of  Education, — I  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  calling  me  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Convention.  I  shall  be  still  more  thankful,  if  the  Conven- 
tion, composed  as  it  is,  of  distinguished  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of 
the  State,  shall  be  able  to  devise  some  practicable  scheme  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  purpose  for  wdiich  we  have  come  together  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion, is  distinctly  announced  in  two  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  on  the  16th  day  of  April  last. 

That  education  next  to  religion,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  every  human  being,  is  a  truism  which  none  wall  deny.  That  ed- 
ucation is,  or  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  promoted,  as  the  chief  object 
in  every  civilized  nation,  all  will  admit.  How  then  has  it  happened  that 
ISO  noble  and  so  benificent  a  cause  has  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  or 
engage  the  affections  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  our  State  ?  That 
-the  fact  is  so,  we  hear  from  so  man}^  sources,  that  we  are  obliged  to  recog- 
jii?e  it  as  the  truth. 

A;^s,  gentlemen,  with  mortification  we  must  acknowledge  that  almost, 
if     «-'■  quite  all,  the  educational  institutions  which  are  immediately  under 
^b    ot  ,te,  are  languishing  and  depressed  ;    an cl  we  are  now  here  at  the' 
ca    geihe  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together 
-J    dial,       — — 
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and  endeavoring  to  raise  tliera  up  and  put  them  upon  abetter  a; 
basis. 

The  first,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  these  ii 
tions   is,  undoubtedly  the  University  of  Korth  Carolina  ;  and   unfc^'"-[ 
ately  that   is  the   most   depressed  of  all — depressed,  did  I  say  ? 
gentlemen,  the  truth,  mournful  as  it  is,  must  be  told  :  the   Universi 
in  articulo  mortis^  and  we  are  called  upon  to  do  something,  now  or  ne 
to  save  it  from  death.     It  is  for   you,  honored    members  of  this  Conv 
tion,  to  stir  up  its  friends  throughout  the  land,  and  to  devise,  if  possil 
a  plan  for  its  salvation. 

Of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  all  the  people  of  the  State  from  J 
establishment  of  our  University  upon  a  lofty  and   stable  foundation,  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  make  more  than  a  brief  allusion.     I  use  the  wc 
lofty  on  purpose  to  signify  the  true  position  which  the  University  ougi 
to  occupy  among  the  various  educational    institutions   in    the   State. 
mean  that  the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  requirements  for  taking  c 
grees,  shall  be  so  high  as  to  place  it  above  all  the  other  schools  and  c( 
leges,  so  that  it  may  not  be  their  rival,  but    rather  their   honored    hea 
Place  it  upon  the  same  elevated  platform  as    that  upon    which  Harvar 
Yale,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  stand.     In   several  respects  it  h: 
once  rivalled  those  celebrated  seats  of  learning,  and    i£  may  do  so  agai; 
It  may  not  do  so  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  but   let  us  hope  that   some  no 
among  us  may  live  to  see  so  desirable  a  consummation.     But  we  are  mt 
by  the  objection  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people   are  not  intereste 
in  the  University,  because,  it  is  said,  that  its  benelits  will  accrue  to  th 
rich  and  not  to  the  poor.     This  is  a  very  mistaken  view  of  the  subjeci 
In  this  country  there  are  many  places  of  honor,  trust   and  profit   whici 
are  open  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike  ;  and  most  of  these  places  cannot  b 
attained  except  by  the  aid   which  a  thorough  education  can  give.     Th 
^Constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  University,  a:] 
far   as   practicable,  shall  be   extended   to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  o: 
expense  for  tuition.     So  that  the  sons  of  the  poor  are  expressly  providec 
for  ;  they  have  a  right  to  get  free   that  which    the  sons  of  the  rich  maj 
very  properly  be  required  to  pay. 

Another  and  still  greater  advantage,  which  we  may  expect  from  the 
Te-establishment  of  the  University  will  be,  that  it  will  contribute,  in  u( 
small  degree,  to  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  common  schools  in  thf 
State.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  University,  with  its  lands 
emoluments  and  franchises,  is  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  shall  b( 
held  to  an  inseparable  connection  with  the  free  public  school  system  o 
the  State.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con 
stitution  will,  if  adopted,  change  this  provision,  but  the  change  need  no' 
interfere  with  the  connection  between  the  University 'S.nd  the  commor 
school  systems,  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  position,  that  if  you  ms.ke 
the  head  sound,  yoii  make  the  whole  body  sound.  Let  it  be  ^  lown  jiia' 
the  University  is  to  be  revived  ;  that  it  is  to  be  re-establishe«^  upon  lAac 
and  permanent  foundations  ;  that  it  is  again  to  become  the  pri(^Bn( 
•glory  of  North  Carolina;  then,  and,  as  I  believe,  not  till  then,  vflHhi 
•■educational  interest  of  the  State  revive  and  flourish.     Then  all^^Htu 
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'^  of  learning,"  whether  public  or  privato,  whether  established  for  the 

jefit  of  the  white  or  colored  people,  will  feel  the  influence  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  b3  made  to  accomplish  the  full  measure  of  usefulness  for 
Which  they  were  designed. 

,'  I  will  not  presume  to  intimate,  much  less  to  dictate,  what  measures 
shall  be  adopted  by  this  honorable  Convention.  Those  measures  I  shall 
leave  to  be  devised  by  you,  trusting  and  believing  that  they  will  be  such 
as  will  redound  to  the  best  interest  of  our  beloved  State." 

Papers  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion  were  read  by  Rev. 
B.  Craven,  D.  D.,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Prof.  W.  C.  Doub,  of 
Greensboro  Female  College,  Major  Robert  Bingham,  Principal  of  the 
Bingham  School,  Prof.  W.  G.  Simmons,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  John 
W.  Norwood,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  A.  F.  Redd,  Co-Principal  of  the  Baptist 
Female  Seminary. 

The  following  resolutions,  in  regard  to  public  schools,  were  reported  by 
a  committee  of  five,  of  which  Hon.  A.  S.  Merrimon  was  Chairman  : 

1.  That  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  educational  interests  of  a 
people  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  they  may  never  be  neglected  but  at 
the  hazard  of  consequences  which  no  friend  of  humanity  can  contemplate 
without  fearful  apprehension. 

2.  That  the  general  educational  interests  of  this  State  are  deplorable 
and  alarm.ing  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  such  as  to  require  the  noblest 
and  most  self-sacrificing  efl'orts  of  every  true  son  of  Korth  Carolina  to  re- 
lieve her  from  such  serious  embarrassment. 

3.  That  the  Chairnlan  of  this  Convention  appoint  a  committee  of  sev- 
en members,  charged  with  the  following  duties  : 

1.  To  prepare  and  have  published  and  circulated  throughout  the 
State  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  small 
amount  of  money  which  the  State  does  raise  by  annual  taxation  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  can  be  beneficially  used  by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
■mon  school  in  each  school  district,  in  which  shall  be  taught  spelling,  rea- 
ding, writing,  primary  geography  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic 
at  least  ;  and  that  said  school  be  kept  up  at  least  four  months  of  each 
year  ;  and  that  the  text  books  for  the  use  of  said  schools  shall  be  fur- 
Tiished  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

2.  That  the  committee  shall  correspond  with  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  upon  this  subject,  and  shall  memorialize  the  General 
Assembly  to  pass  such  laws  as   may  be   necessary  to  efiectuate  the   piir- 

.  poses  of  this  resolution. 

3.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  national  aid  should  be 
,  iB.xtended  to  the  States  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  particularly  pop- 
ular education,  and  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of to  mem- 
orialize Congress  on  this  subject. 

4.  That  this  Convention  respectfully,  but  earnestly  request  and  urge 
every  f'-lend  of  the  State,  the  people,  and  particularly  the  clergy,  all  pub- 
lic spv.  .ers  and  the  press,  to  be  zealous  and  constant  in  making  efforts  to 
a,rouse  the  whole  people  to  a  realizing  sensejof  the  paramount  importance 
of  education,  and  especially  of  common  schools,  to  the  rising  and  coming 
generations,  and  of  the  o^'erruling  necessity  for  universal,  active  and  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  all,  to  avoid  the  blight  and  disgrace  of  ignorance. 
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These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Kev,  Neill  McKay,  D,  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Univer- 
sersity,  reported  the  following  resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted; 

Resolved^  That  the  revival  of  the  University  at  the  earliest  practical 
moment,  is  essential  to  education  in  North  Carolina. 

T.  M.  Argo,  Esq.,  offered  the  following  additional  resolution  : 

Hesolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  tlie  early  revival  of 
the  University,  and  its  establishment  in  a  position  of  dignity  and  useful- 
ness is  impossible  unless  upon  a  basis  entirely  removed  from  the  field  of 
religious  and  political  controversy. 

Governor  Caldwell  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
words,  "removed  from  the  field  of  religious  and  politi;;al  controversy,'" 
and  substituting,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words,  "impartial  in  denominational 
and  political  representation."  The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Argo,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Kev.  Dr.  Wingate,  from  the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools,  submitted 
the  following  report  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
system  of  normal  instruction,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That,  in  view  of  the  low  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  public  schools, 
the  necessity  of  providing  well  qualified  teachers,  and  of  introducing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  while  the 
committee  recognize  the  financial  difficulties  which  embarrass  thesubject^ 
they  earnestly  recommend  that  tliis  Convention  memorialize  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  next  session  to  establish  one  or  more 
normal  schools  at  such  town  or  city  in  the  State  as  will  subscribe  the  lar- 
gest sum  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
such  school  or  schools  ;  and  that  there  shall  be  connected  with  such 
schools,  primary  and  intermediate  departments,  in  which  all  the  children 
of  the  vicinity  shall  be  admitted  and  instructed  free  of  charge. 

J.  II.  Mills,  Esq.,  submitted  the  following  report,  from  the  Committee 
on  Compidsory  Education  : 

Children  have  natural  rights.  They  have  a  right  to  live,  a  right  to- 
grow,  and  a  right  to  be  educated.  Ignorance  is  seldom  to  be  attributed 
to  the  unwillingness  of  children  to  learn.  Fathers  and  mothers  too  often 
subordinate  their  plans,  their  prospects,  their  children  and  themselves  ta 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  We  have  hundreds  of  children  gi'owing  up 
in  sight  of  the  school  house,  but  not  allowed  to  enjoy  its  privileges. 
Many  orphans  taken  by  their  neighbors  and  relations,  and  many  bound 
boys  and  girls  in  the  hands  of  cruel  masters,  are  deprived  of  all  educa- 
tional advantages.  It  is  true  the  law  concerning  apprentices  says  that 
they  shall  attend  school  for  a  few  months.  It  is  also  true  that  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  that  part  of  the  law.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  law  should 
secure  to  children  the  privilege  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  of 
growing  up  to  become  wise,  virtuous  and  useful  citizens  ;  and  that  it 
should  restrain  the  cupidit}^  of  selfish  parents  and  masters  who  would  de- 
prive their  children  of  these  advantages. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Ilolden  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute 
for  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  substitute  was  accepted  by  the 
committee,  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Convention,  to-wit : 
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Resolved^  That  the  compulsory^ignoranee  in  which  some  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  are  kept,  is  heartily  deplored  by  this  Convention,  and 
that  means  for  their  enfranchisement  should  be  speedily  devised,  under 
sec.  17,  art.  9  of  the  Constitution. 

John  W.  Norwood,  Esq.,  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  Agriculture  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  industrial  pursuits, 
and  is  essential  to  life  and  civilization  ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  a  practical  elementary  treatise  on  agriculture  should  be 
prepared  and  introduced  into  the  common  schools  of  this  State, 

Rev.  Dr.  Craven,  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  : 

"We  believe  it  is  vitally  important  to  the  best  interests  of  Noi'th  Caro- 
lina that  a  permanent  educational  association  should  be  formed  upon  such 
princip{es  as  may  best  unite  all  citizens,  and  excite  them  to  vigorous,  ef- 
fective action  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  people  ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  we  do  now  proceed  to  form  a  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  any  resident  of  the  State  may  become  a  member  by 
causing  his  name  to  be  enrolled,  and  paying  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Dr.  Craven  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  Convention,  who  may 
be  disposed  to  become  members  of  the  State  Educational  Association,  en- 
roll their  names  with  the  Secretary,  and  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Forty- 
four  names  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Craven  then  read  a  paper  which  the  Committee  on  Permanent 
Organization  had  prepared  as  a  Constitution  for  the  Association.  One 
or  two  amendments  were  made,  and  the  paper,  as  amended,  was  unani- 
mouslj'-  adopted  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State  Educational  Association. 

On  motion  of  Gov.  Caldwell,  the  Hon.  Will.  H.  Battle  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  President  of  the  Association. 

The  other  officers  were  then  elected  and  the  Association  was  perma- 
nently organized. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Craven,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Edu- 
cational Association  were  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and,  if  the}'  find  it  practicable,  make  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of  a  State  Journal  of  Education. 

The  State  Educational  Association  then  adjourned- 


For  this  department  of  our  magazine  we  invite  contributions  on 
educational  topics  from  skilled  educators  ;  Essays  on  every  branch  of  the 
subject  ;    Reviews  and  notices  of  the  works  of  North  Carolina   authors, 
and  such  other  material  as  may  be  calculated  to   advance  the  interest  of 
education  in  the  State- 
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READ  BEFORE  THE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONTENTION,  Jiily  9,  1873. 

BY  PROF.  W.  G.  SIMMONS,  OF    WAKE  FOKEST  COLLEGE. 


The  Relations  of  tlie  Cliurches  to  Pu1)lic  Eclueation. 


The  education  of  the  poor,  at  the  public  expense,  is  an  idea  of  great 
importance. 

Knowledi^e  is  as  essential  to  the  developement  of  the  mind,  as  air  is- 
for  the  developenient  of  the  body  ;  therefore  the  one  ought  to  be  as  free 
as  the  other. 

Examined  in  the  light  of  moral  obligation,  it  would  seem  that  no  one 
C'onld  reasonably  question  that  it  is  a  duty  to  furnish  the  indigent,  not 
only  with  such  food  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  but 
also  with  such  mental  aliment  as  may  be  requisite  to  qualify  them  to 
live  respectably  and  usefully  in  the  world. 

If  the  question  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  expediency  alone,  the  same 
conclusion  in  favor  of  free  education  is  arrived  at.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
other  form  of  benevolence  in  which  duty  and  interest  go,  so  clearly,  hand 
in  hand.  There  is  nothing  more  destructive  of  the  rights  of  property  and 
more  blighting  to  national  prosperity  than  ignorance  and  profligacy 
among  the  masses. 

Wherever  public  schools  have  been  provided,  and  the  young  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  enlightened  systems  of  instruction,  tltey^e 
the  people  have  at  once  advanced  in  all  that  is  elevating  and  ennobling^ 

The  great  problem  before  the  public  mind  at  this  time  is,  not  whether 
schools  supported  by  taxation  shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
family,  but  what  are  the projyer  suhjects  to  oe  taiifht  in  those  schools.  The 
languages  and  the  mathetiiaticai  and  physical  sciences,  it  is  agreed^  'i^^Ky, 
without  impropriety,  be  taught  in  all  the  schools.  TIius  far  no  difficulty 
presents  itself. 

It  is  the  7'eUgious  element  of  education  which  causes  so  Bnuch  onbar- 
rassment,  and  threatens  to  overthrow  our  entire  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. We  have  no  national  establishment  of  religion  ;  religious  equality 
is  constitutionally  provided  for,  the  rivalry  of  Christian  sects  is  etiger,. 
and  they  are  all  extremely  jealous  of  legal  enactments  which  might  favor 
one  more  than  another.  Nothing  that  is  sectarian  can  be  taught  with- 
out giving  offense  to  some  of  the  tax  payers.  And  yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
religious  element  must  not  be  banished  from  public  education.  Every 
system  of  editcation  which  does  not  emhrace  religious  education  overlooks. 
a  most  important  element  of  our  nature.^  and  must  therefore  he  radically 
defective. 

Mark  that  it  is  not  the  moral  element  in  education  which  embarrasses 
the  public  school  system.     The  propriety^  and  even  the  necessity,  oi  the 
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co-edncHtion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  has  rarely  been  called 
in  question.  It  is  very  generally  admitted,  even  by  those  avowedly  hos- 
tile to  all  religions  faiths  and  creeds,  that  the  inculcation  of  moral  prin- 
ciples is  indispensible  in  any  sj'stem  of  instruction  ;  and  that  to  develop 
the  intellectual,  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  nature,  would  be  to  produce 
distortion  and  deformity.  Few  have  been  bold  enough  to  atiirin  that  in- 
tellectual culture  carries  with  it  moral  culture,  and  that  where  the  former 
is  adequately  provided  for,  the  latter  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Such  a  hypothesis  is  too  visionary  ever  to  have  met  with  SL\^y  favor.  It 
contradicts  all  experience  and  observation.  All  know  that  a  high  degree 
of  intellectual  culture  is  compatible  with  a  low  degree  of  moral  culture, 
and  vice  versa. 

While,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
])ortance  because  it  qualifies  us  to  aiiprehend  and  appreciate  truth,  yet  it 
should  never  be  foi gotten  that  a  merely  intellectual  education  of  the 
child  can  never  produce  a  perfect  manhood.  Intellectual  attainments 
are  indeed  a  power,  but  whether  this  power  will  be  wielded  for  good  or 
evil  to  nnankind,  will  depend  on  the  moral  character  of  the  possessor.  It 
will  be  conceded  by  religious  sects,  therefore,  and  even  by  infidels,  that 
the  system  of  public  education  must  provide  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality.  To  omit  this  would  be  suicidal.  The 
question,  therefore  which  divides  the  people  is  not  whether  public  edu- 
cation ought  or  ought  not  to  embrace  moral  education.  This  is  a  point 
about  which  all  Ciiristians  and  infidels  agree.  It  is  the  religious  element, 
as  distinguished  from  the  moral,  that  furnishes  the  bone  of  contention, 
and  which  threatens  the  dissolution  of  the  entire  system  of  public  schools. 
Nor  is  it  rational  to  attem.pt  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  as  some  have  pro- 
posed, by  excluding  religious  education  altogether  from  the  system.  No 
observing  man  can  tail  to  discover  that  religious  afi:ections  constitute  an 
essential  element  of  humanity.  Mental  science  and  Christianity  alike, 
teach  that  those  principles  of  actio.a  which  respect  the  Supreme  Being- 
are  in  themselves  of  the  highest  importance,  aftbrding  the  most  beneficial 
regulation  of  all  the  inferior  principles  of  our  nature,  and  refining  and 
exalting  the  character  in  proportion  to  tbeir  influence  over  it.  Religious 
education  is  as  really  a  part  of  human  education  as  that  which  is  purely 
intellectual  or  purely  mora!.  The  greatest  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
devising  educational  systems  is,  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
shall  receive  due  attention,  while  the  religious  element  is  lost  sight  of. 

Intellectual  education  tends  to  eradicate  superstition  from  tlie  mind, 
and  unless  true  religion  be  implanted  in  its  stead,  the  last  state  is  worse 
than  the  first.  The  horrors  of  the  revolution  in  the  days  of  infidel  France 
surpassed  in  atrocity  anything  recorded  in  the  annals  of  paganism. 

The  great  defect  in  our  public  schools,  it  is  to  be  feared,  consists  in 
their  inattention  to  religious  culture.  From  some  of  them  all  religious 
training  has  been  excluded,  and  even  the  reading  of  the  Bible  has  been 
forbidden.  The  most  important  element,  is  entirely  ignored,  and  of 
course  the  education  given  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsymmetrical. 

It  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  afiirm  that  such  a  system  is  irra- 
tional  and  monstrous.     The  highest  type  of  man  is  not  to  be  expected  to 
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result  from,  such  one-sided  development.  Learning  and  piety  are  in 
reality  twin  sisters,  and  it  is  unnatural  to  alienate  and  antagonize  tliem. 
Without  religion,  learning  is  the  centrifugal  without  the  centripetal 
force.  Reason  a'^d  revelation  speak  the  same  language.  "Education 
needs  Christianity  to  control  and  regulate  the  immense  power  which  it 
wields.  Schools  of  all  grades,  whether  public  or  private,  need  the  chas- 
tening influences  of  religion.  Any  scheme  of  education  without  religion 
is  a  cheat  and  an  imposture." 

Says  a  distinguished  American  statesman,  '"Moralit}^  denies  her  paren- 
tage when  she  denies  lier  need  of  religion  and  religious  culture.  The 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  individual 
responsibility  to  Heaven  for  every  thought,  word  and  deed — these  are  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel,  and  are  the  foundation  of  all  genuine  morality. 
Morality  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  Christian  religion.  Benevolence 
to  man,  without  responsibility  to  God,  is  a  delusion.  Keligion  is  the 
only  solid  basis  of  morals,  and  moral  instruction  not  resting  on  this  basis 
is  a  building  founded  on  sand.  There  can  be  no  greater  heresy  than 
that  there  can  be  a  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  this  life  with- 
out an}^  proper  sense  of  accountability  to  God,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  life  to  come  ;  and  that  system  of  mental  culture  which  develops 
the  intellect,  without  imbuing  the  heart  with  religious  principles,  neither 
blesses  man  nor  honors  God."  Religion  is  the  bond  of  society,  and  early 
attention  to  religious  education  is  imperative  on  all  who  assume  the  res- 
ponsibility of  training  the  young. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  religions  education  does  not  consist 
simply  in  the  impartation  of  religious  instruction,  but  in  the  cultivation 
of  religious  principles.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  religious  princi- 
ples merely  because  he  believes  in  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God. 
He  may  possess  much  religious  knowledge,  without  its  influencing  his 
heart  and  life.  Such  a  man  cannot,  without  impropriety  be  called  a  reli- 
gious man,  nor  be  said  to  have  religious  principles.  Whatever  those 
opinions  and  feelings  are,  which  govern  the  conduct,  those  are  our  prin- 
ciples. Many  imagine  that  they  are  giving  religious  principles  to  their 
pupils,  when,  in  fact  they  are  only  giving  them  religious  truths.  It  is 
only  when  religious  truths  have  engendered  religious  affections,  and 
these  aftections  have  acquired  the  control  of  the  life,  that  genuine  reli- 
gious principles  have  been  implanted.  Religious  principles,  like  the 
principles  of  morality,  require  cultivation.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  religious  principles  will  spring  up  in  the  heart  and  come  to  a  healthy 
maturity  without  culture.  It  is  the  duty  therefore,  of  all  concerned  in 
the  business  of  education,  to  take  as  much  pains  to  lead  the  minds  of  the 
young  to  right  views  of  religious  duty,  as  to  create  habits  and  affections 
favorable  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  lite.  It  is  not  reli- 
gious creeds  that  must  be  taught,  but  a  religious  education  imparted. 
Christian  principles  should  be  instilled  into  the  mind  and  blended  with 
intellectual  culture.  Experience  has  shown  that,  while  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  religious  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod, yet  it  is  only  by  long  and  faithful  cultivation  of  religious  principles 
that  they  acquire  dominion  over  the  heart  and  life. 
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Moral  and  religious  trainincr  should  be  commenced  at  an  earl_y  period, 
when  the  sensibilities  are  tender,  so  that  deep  and  permanent  impressions 
can  be  made.  When  this  work  has  been  long  neglected,  no  exertions 
can  entirely  correct  the  evil  that  has  been  wrought.  The  conscience 
has  lost  some  of  its  impressibility,  and  the  religious  affections  are  so  en- 
feebled that  they  cannot  exert  their  proper  influence  over  the  life.  They 
are  not  habitually  actuating  motives.  They  cannot  be  called  religious 
principles.  The  cultivation  of  religious  principles  is  a  work  of  time. 
Says  Dr.  Priestly,  "'It  we  wish  that  religious  principles  should  ever  be 
firmly  lodged  in  the  mind,  they  must  be  implanted  in  early  life.  Such 
religious  principles  comprehend  our  entire  dispositions  and  habits,  and 
pervade  our  entire  being,  controlling  our  affections,  regulating  our  lives, 
and  bringing  the  whole  man  into  harmony  with  himself  and  conformity 
with  the  will  of  his  Creator. 

The  mission  of  the  church  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  all  men  under 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  to  imbue  the  popular  mind  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  to  mould  the  character  of  the  young  in  conformity  with  the 
sacred  oracles,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  two  worlds  which  lie  be- 
fore them.  It  should  permeate  with  its  sanctifying  power  all  depart- 
ments of  society,  and  civil  government  and  popular  education  should 
leel  its  salutary  influence. 

In  countries  where  there  is  an  established  religion  and  a  clergy  ap- 
pointed and  maintained  by  public  authority,  the  churches  may  not  be 
so  imperative!}^  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  in  sanctifying  secular 
learning;  but  here,  where  nothing  is  done  by  government  in  aid  of  reli- 
gion, there  is  need  of  great  activity  and  zeal  anjong  Christian  churches, 
who  have  received  the  precious  legacy  of  the  gospel,  to  see  that  its  sacred 
truths  shall  be  disseminated,  and  that  the  schools  in  which  so  many  of 
the  young  are  trained,  shall  be  brought  under  its  chastening  and  hallow- 
ing influences.  They  should  allow  no  difterences  of  opinion  in  their  re- 
ligious creeds  to  neutralize  their  eflorts  in  behalf  of  a  pure  Christianity. 
They  ought  to  insist  that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  all  the  schools,  and 
that  its  great  truths,  aflecting  man's  chief  good  here,  and  his  destiny 
hei-eafter,  shall  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  the  youth  of  this 
land. 

While  the  several  denominations  of  Christians  differ  in  minor  points 
of  faith  and  practice,  all  agree  in  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  all  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  greatest 
boon  ever  conferred  on  fallen  man,  furnishing,  in  fact,  the  only  antidote 
to  his  apostacy.  The  being  of  God,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  man's  ac- 
countability fur  his  actions,  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state, 
life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  ;  these  great  truths  furnish  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  all  professing  Christians  to  stand  upon,  and  become  co- 
laborers  in  bringing  every  tongue  and  kindred  and  people  into  the  pure 
light  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  This  work  is  infinitely  to  high  and  holy 
to  be  balked  by  sectarian  bigotry.  It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  all  Chris- 
tian denominations  to  elevate  themselves  above  partizan  feelings,  and  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  great  work  of  instilling  Christian 
principles  into   the    minds  of  the   young.     Heaven    forbid  that  such  a 
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work  should  be  arrested  or  impeded  by  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of 
those  who  on^ht  to  be  brethren  and  co  heirs  of  the  same  heritage.  Let 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism  be  forever  banished  from  this  holy  ground,  and 
let  the  everlasting  gospel  have  free  access  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all, 
and  faltill  its  mission  of  "peace  on  earth  and  good  wVA  to  men." 

To  recapitulate  what  has  already  been  said  :  It  has  been  maintained  : 

1.  That  tlje  public  schools  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  promo- 
tion of  good  order  and  of  national  prosperity  ; 

2.  That  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of  Christian  sects,  and  the  desire  to 
teach  nothing  ofiensive  to  any  of  them,  there  is  danger  of  paying  too 
little  attention  to  the  religious  element  of  education,  or  of  ignoring  it  al- 
t-ogether  in  the  public  schools  ; 

3.  That  the  religious  element  in  numan  nature  cannot  be  disregarded, 
in  any  system  of  education,  without  destroying  symmetry  of  develope- 
ment,  and  without  y^rodocing  disastrous  results; 

4.  That  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  tlie  young  in  our  public  schools,  while  the  mind  is  developing 
and  the  character  is  forming;  and, 

5.  That  it  is  the  imperative  du^y  of  all  Christian  churches,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  religion,  to  lay  aside  all  sectarianism,  and  co-operate 
heartily  in  infusing  into  popular  education  the  spirit  of  vital  Christianity, 
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BY   JOHN    W.     NOKWOOD,     ESQ  ,    OF    OEANGE    COUNTY. 


Me.  Pbesident: — I  understand  this  Convention  to  have  been  called 
tosrether  by  the  fetate  Board  of  Education.  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  and  should  meet  with  general  favor.  I  have  also  been 
invited,  with  others,  to  deliver  an  address  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me.  I  am  therefore  present,  ready  to  contribute  my  humble 
part  to  the  work  of  the  Convention.  The  subject  which  I  am  expected 
to  compress  into  an  essay  of  tliirty  minutes^  is  "  Industrial  Education." 
I  suppose  the  term  industrial  education^  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  proper 
instruction  and  training  of  all,  who  in  any  manner  do  manual  labor,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  whose  work  is  mental — who  make  their  brains, 
and  not  their  hands,  work.  The  one  class  embraces  philosophers,  states- 
men, rulers,  legislators,  the  learned  professions  and  teachers.  The  other 
class  embraces  the  very  large  proportion  of  every  well  constituted  com- 
munity, who  labor  in  some  special  manual  occupation,  in  the  production 
of  some  of  the  thousand  articles  of  use,  which  the  wants  of  the  coramu- 
city  require.     My  task  applies  to  this  last  class  only. 
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It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  all  these  special  occupations  re- 
quire the  special  education  and  training  of  all  who  pursue  theai. 

There  is  therefore  no  occasion  for  me  to  urge  the  necessity  for  special 
education  for  such  occupations,  because  all  admit  it  to  be  necessary.  And 
if  I  am  expected  to  envmerate  all  of  these  special  labor  occupations,  to  say 
nothing  i)fatteiTiptii)g  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  importance  of  thorough 
preparation  and  skill  iti  them,  there  has  been  assigned  to  me  much  more 
than  can  be  performed  in  the  time  prescribed.  One  illustration  will  be 
euthcient  to  dispose  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Lay  down  upon  the 
clerk's  table  before  us  a  Inmp  of  crude  iron  ore,  taken  from  the  Iron 
Mountain  at  Chapel  Hill,  or  Lockville  mine  on  Deep  River.  A  common 
laborer,  with  a  common  pick  will  dig  out  a  ton  of  it  in  a  day,  perhaps 
many  tons  of  it.  This  lump  in  its  present  crude  state  is  worth,  at  most, 
only  a  few  cents.  Kow  place  by  the  side  of  it,  made  out  of  the  same 
metal,  one  pound  of  hair  springs  tor  watches,  and  j^ou  behold  the  iron 
increased  in  value  from  a  few  cents  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Skilled  labor  exercised  in  many  forms  and  by  numerous  artists 
accounts  for  the  marvellous  increase  of  value.  This  is  one  example,, 
taken  from  a  thousand,  showing  the  importance  of  *'  industrial  educa- 
tion," and  this  one  fully  answers  my  purpose. 

But  while  all  mankind,  as  we  have  said,  readily  acknowledge  that 
special  occupations  require  special  education  and  training,  it  is  but  too 
true  that  the  opposite  sentiment,  and  particularly  among  ourselves,  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  tlie  vast  multitude  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth.  This  is  made  a  signal  and  most  extraordinary 
exception. 

I  will  therefore  offer  to  the  Convention  some  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  Agricultural  Education  :  in  the  nature,  liowever,  of  suggestions 
only,  and  not  as  an  attenipt  at  a  full  presentation  of  the  subject  in  any 
of  its  aspects.  I  suppose,  indeed,  that  I  was  expected  to  contiue  myself 
to  tigricuUure. 

Isorth  Carolina  coujCs  out  of  the  great  revolution  possessed  of  1,100,000 
inhabitants — and  the  lands  en) braced  within  her  State  boundaries,  esti- 
mated at  50,000  square  miles — and  nothing  else. 

Ko  system  of  manufactures,  extensive,  varied  and  prosperous;  no 
foreign  commerce,  pouring  in  upon  our  shores  the  wealth  of  other  coun- 
tries in  exchange  for  the  surplus  productit>ns  of  our  own  people;  slie  has 
no  money  capital  and  no  credit;  no  wise  system  of  common  schools  in 
successful  operation  ;  no  satisfactory  system  even  of  agriculture,  the  great, 
the  almost  universal  em])loyment  of  her  people.  She  has  the  people, 
ancl  she  has  the  land  ;  and  the  great  problem  for  us  (for  this  generation) 
to  decide,  and  wlaich  we  cannot  escape  from,  is  this  : 

Can  this  land  be  made  to  furnish  this  people  with  food,  clothing, 
houses  to  live  in,  and  other  reasonable  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
under  the  opportunities  and  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
maintain  at  the  same  time,  by  taxation,  the  government  under  which  we 
live  ? 

It  is  a  question  of  momentous  importance.  I  have  given  to  it  the  best 
consideration  in   m}^  power,  and  I  believe  it  cannot  be  done,  unless  the 
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rising  generation  can  be  induced,  b}'  proper  instruction  and  education, 
to  adopt  a  better  mode  or  practice  of  agriculture,  than  the  one  now  in 
general  use.  The  system  in  general  use  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
worked  out  for  us  this  disastrous  result,  namely  :  two-thirds,  at  least,  of 
all  the  land  which  has  been  cleared  and  worked,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  and  upwards,  instead  of  having  been  improved  in  value  by  use,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  is  now  too  much  exhausted  to  justify  ordinary 
field  culture,  A  vast  portion  of  it  is  ruined  beyond  the  reasonable  hope 
of  restoration.  And  this  destruction  of  our  priceless  patrimony  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  corn — all  great  exhausters 
of  fertility.  Or  rather  to  the  modes  by  which  they  have  been  cultivated. 
At  the  same  time,  these  are  our  best  and  indispensable  crops ;  and 
they  must  continue  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  cultivation  even  increased. 
Tobacco  has  destroyed  its  thousands  of  acres,  and  cotton  its  tens  of  thous- 
ands, while  corn  has  done  its  share.  It  requires  no  tables  of  statistics  to 
make  good  this  statement  of  the  great  waste  and  ruin  of  our  lands. 
There  is  unfortunately  no  occasion  for  any  such  illustration.  Its  truth 
is  only  too  apparent  to  every  one  who  will  open  his  eyes  upon  it.  It  lies 
open  to  view,  even  all  round  this  city  of  ilaleigh,  and  throughout  this 
central  metropolitan  county  of  Wake.  Every  member  of  this  Conven- 
tion sees  it  in  all  his  way  home,  and  it  meets  him  when  he  gets  there,  in 
the  county  of  his  abode.  In  short,  it  exists  throughout  North  Carolina. 
It  is  a  sad,  but  undeniable  truth,  that  two-thirds,  at  least,  in  value  of  all 
our  lands,  v^^hich  have  at  any  time  been  cultivated  for  thirty  years  and 
upwards,  is  lost.  And  this  imnuense,  continuing  and  alarming  destruc- 
tion, arises  from  our  improvident  system  of  cultivation. 

Sir,  if  these  things  be  so,  and  if  what  has  been  will  be  again,  if  like 
causes  will  again  produce  like  elFects,  the  question  is,  whether  without 
a  change  of  practice  in  agriculture,  we  are  not  upon  the  road  to  ruin, 
and  advancing  in  that  road  M'ith  constantly  accelerated  speed.  Cotton, 
tobacco  and  corn  are  still  doing  their  work  of  waste  and  exhaustion — the 
area  of  good  land  is  becoming  more  and  more  contracted,  and  compara- 
tivel}^  little  fresh  land  remains  to  be  cleared.     Then  what  is  to  be  done? 

Mr.  President,  this  great  evil,  in  ray  judgment,  can  only  be  checked, 
and  by  degrees  be  overcome,  by  a  judicious  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion ;  and  I  rejoice  at  having  this  opportunity  of  introducing  the  sub- 
ject to  so  many  of  the  distinguished  educators  of  the  State,  and  especial- 
ly of  pressing  it  upon  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I  think  it  deserves 
a  high  place,  a  very  high  place,  in  their  deliberate  consideration. 

With  agricultural  education,  North  Carolina  ujoves  forward.  AYithout 
agricultural  education,  North  Carolina  moves  backward. 

If  my  statement  of  facts  is  not  true,  let  it  be  corrected.  If  it  is  true, 
let  a  better  remedy  for  the  evil  than  I  shall  offer,  be  proposed.  If  no 
other  is  offered,  let  this  one  be  tried.  It  is  worth  the  trial  even  if  it 
fails. 

I  would  have  agriculture  taught  in  all  our  schools  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  We  can  do  this — at  present  we  can  aim  at  nothing  beyond 
it.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  thing,  may  appear  at  first  blush  to  this  Con- 
vention to  be  preposterous. 
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How  can  children  learn  agricnltiire  !  Who  are  to  teach  them,  and  who 
are  to  teach  the  teachers  ?  May  not  this  difBculty  prove  to  be  only  a 
a  fancied  lion  in  our  path  ? 

Begin  with  the  children  in  the  primary  schools,  teaching  them  the  sim- 
plest elementary  truths  of  agriculture,  and  advance  with  them  as  you  do 
in  everything  else,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it,  and  I  will  vouch  for  them 
that  they  vv^ill  take  hold  of  these  simple  truths  of  nature  with  avidity,  and 
and  comprehend  and  learn  them,  with  far  more  success  than  many  more 
difficult  studies,  which  are  found  to  be  v/ithin  their  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  must  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  one 
of  the  simplest  arts  in  the  world.  Think  of  it,  sir.  It  must  be  so.  It  is 
ordained  by  the  All-wise  Creator  himself,  as  the  only  means  of  supplying 
daily  bread  to  all  the  living.  They  must  perish  if  this  art  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  daily  supply.  From  no  other  source  in  all  creation  can  it  be  ob- 
tained. All  the  learning  and  science  on  earth  without  it,  cannot  make 
one  ounce  of  bread. 

And  Infinite  Wisdom  has  ordained,  further,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
occupation  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The  young  and  the  old,  the 
wise  and  the  simple,  must  all  pursue  it.  The  art  of  cultivation  must  then 
from  its  very  nature  and  from  inherent  necessity,  be  simple  in  itself.  Its 
principles  must  be  fixed,  general  and  simple.  And  its  right  practice  must 
be  equally  simple  and  easily  to  be  understood  by  all,  even  of  the  ignorant 
and  by  children. 

At  the  same  time  its  right  practice,  like  everything  else,  must  be  taught. 
It  certainly  does  not  come  by  intuition. 

To  North  Carolina,  an  improved  agriculture  is  not  merely  needed  as 
something  useful.  It  is  a  vital  necessity.  We  cannot  do  without  it. 
And  this  necessity,  as  I  will  presently  show,  is  now  upon  us.  It  is  too 
urgent  to  brook  delay. 

Our  system  of  agriculture  must  be  improved  ;  and  this  improvement 
must  be  based  upon  proper  instruction  in  the  art,  and  as  I  contend,  it 
must  begin  with  the  youth — with  the  children  of  the  State. 

Then  for  a  beginning  let  our  able  and  zealous  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  have  the  true  practice  of  this,  our  great  and  universal  in- 
dustry, taught  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 

In  getting  up  a  little  book  of  suitable  lessons  for  that  purpose,  the  Sup- 
erintendent will  have  spread  out  before  him  the  whole  range  of  the  sub- 
ject, v;ith  its  great  variety  of  rich  and  interesting  topics — to  cull  from 
them  just  what  is  wanted  to  make  an  interesting  and  instructive  First 
Book  of  Agriculture,  suitable  for  our  primary  schools. 

In  schools  of  higher  grades  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  the 
necessary  instruction  by  a  few  well  prepared  lectures. 

For  example,  could  not  children  be  taught  one  chief  reason  why  our 
country  has  been  so  worn  out  and  ruined,  is  because  it  has  been  ploughed 
too  shallow,  and  up  and  down  hill  at  that  ;  and  the  soil  thus  worked  up 
loose  and  fine  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  has  been  in  a  few  yeara 
washed  away,  and  the  field  ruined  forever.  And  there  stands  the  very 
field  right  at  the  school  house  door,  into  which  all  the  children  can  be 
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carried,  and  the  truth  of  the  lesson  and  the  remedy  for  it,  illustrated  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

Again,  every  crop  takes  from  the  ground  a  part  of  its  fertility  and 
strength.  Every  child  knows  that  to  be  true  as  soon  as  it  is  told.  And 
every  child  knows  further,  that  if  from  year  to  year  a  series  of  crops  are 
takeri  from  the  land,  each  one  of  them  robbing  it  of  a  portion  of  its 
strength  and  fertility,  and  nothing  is  returned  to  replace  wdiat  is  taken 
away,  all  the  strength  of  the  land  will  at  length  be  gone,  and  the  field 
left  on  hand  worn  and  worthless.  Every  child  knows  this  to  be  true,  be- 
cause every  child  knows  that  if  one  bead  is  taken  from  the  string  every 
day,  or  one  marble  from  tiie  bag  every  day,  and  none  put  back  again, 
that  soon  nothing  will  be  left  but  an  empty  bag  and  a  naked  string  ;  and 
there  stands  anotiier  old  field  right  at  hand,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
school  house,  to  illustrate  this  cardinal  truth  in  agriculture. 

J^ow  sir,  am  I  to  be  told  that  the  fertile  genius  of  North  Carolina  can- 
not get  up  a  few  proper  lessons  of  simple  but  important  truths  like 
these  ? 

Or,  am  I  to  be  told,  that  children,  Mho  can  learn  and  apply  rules  in 
the  arithmetic,  or  English  grammar,  cannot  understand  these  things? 
Or,  that  an  instructor,  who  can  learn  and  teach  the  one,  cannot  himself 
learn  and  teach  the  other  also. 

All  children  are  agriculturists  bj  nature.  You  may  have  seen  a  little 
girl  who  would  not  have  a  doll-baby;  or  a  little  boy  who  would  not  have 
a  hatchet.  You  never  saw  a  child,  girl  or  boy,  who  would  not  have  a 
garden  when  they  could  get  it.  When  the  spring  time  comes,  they  must 
plant  the  seed  in  the  ground.  (I  speak  of  country  children,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.) And  I  would  encourage  and  cultivate  this  strong  propensity  of 
our  nature,  by  giving  them  interesting  and  proper  instruction.  Under- 
stand these  things  indeed  !     They  w^ould  delight  in  them, 

Sir,  only  lodge  these  true,  simple,  and  important  principles,  in  the  bo- 
soms of  our  youth,  before  an  evil  practice  to  the  contrary  (derived  from 
blind  an  ruinous  imitation  only,)  is  fastened  upon  them,  and  becomes  a 
habit,  and  you  will  Iiave  rendered  the  State  a  service  of  incalculable 
value.  For  in  after  life,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  they  can  never  violate 
them,  without  offending  their  own  sense  of  principle;  and  knowing  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  doing  damage  to  their  own  property,  and 
hurting  instead  of  lielping  the  common  welfare.  Ingraft  the  buds  of  in- 
struction now  upon  the  fresh  shoots  of  the  young  mind,  and  my  word  for 
it,  sir,  they  will  grow  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit. 

Tliis,  sir,  is  no  subject  to  halt  or  hesitate  about.  A  great  policy  is  to 
be  considered  and  acted  upon— adopted  or  rejected.  If  our  agriculture 
is  to  be  saved  from  ruin,  it  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  up  the  young 
in  the  knowledge  of  its  few  and  simple  elementary  principles.  Children 
begin,  as  children,  to  cultivate  the  land.  They  should  be  first  instructed. 
'No  one  can  be  expected  to  work  well  at  any  trade,  or  occupation,  till  lie 
has  first  been  taught  something  about  it. 

Sir,  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture  devolves  upon  us  a  gijeat  State 
necessity.  Our  lands  and  agriculture  arc  burdened  with  an  immense 
weight. 
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First.  The  whole  population  of  the  State  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
found  houses  to  live  in,  and  be  supplied  with  the  ordinary  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life,  from  tht  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Secondly.  The  land  must  mainly  support  the  government  of  the  State, 
m  all  its  departments  and  institutions.  And  that  government  entails 
upon  us  an  enormous  amount  of  taxation.  Take  what  may  be  called  the 
administration  of  the  government  proper,  i he  salaries  and  pay  of  the 
very  large  number  of  officers,  who  are  deemed  necessary  for  its  adminis- 
tration, would  alone  impose  upon  us  an  amount  of  taxation  sufficient  for 
an  exhausted  and  impoverished  people  to  bear. 

Then  in  addition  to  that,  the  State  constitution  requires  that  all  cliil- 
dren  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  shall  be 
educated — and  at  the  public  expense;  which  means  taxation,  and  an 
immense  sum  of  it. 

The  Constitution  further  requires,  that  all  the  insane,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind,  and  all  idiotic  persons,  shall  be  supported  and  taken 
care  of  at  the  public  expense — which,  again,  means  by  taxation. 

There  are  now  a  large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children 
unprovided  for.  Of  insane  persons,  not  less  than  500,  for  want  of  means 
are  still  unprovided  for;  and  of  idiots,  not  less  than  1,000  are  in  the 
same  helpless  condition.  Only  400  of  these  unfortunates  could  be  re- 
ceived into  the  State  Asylums  last  year,  and  that  at  an  expense  of  $250 
each.  If  the  whole  number  should  be  provided  for,  as  the  Constitution 
humanely  requires,  an  easy  calculation  gives  you  the  sum  of  money 
which  will  be  required  for  the  purpose. 

Now,  sir,  add  to  these  indispensable  heads  of  public  charge  the  Peni- 
tentiar}'  and  other  serious  incidental  items,  ever  arising,  and  the  cap  the 
whole  with  the  perhaps  equal  amount  of  expense,  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  our  complicated  system  of  county  government  and  administra- 
tion, and  you  will  have  tlie  aggregate  sum  of  taxation  which  the  people 
must  bear.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  do  not  place  upon  the  top  of  it, 
the  immense  mountain  of  State  Debt —so-called. 

And  believe  me,  sir,  it  is  agriculture  which  must  mainly  bear  this  im- 
mense burden.  Money  may  avoid  taxation  in  various  ways.  Land 
cannot  escape  from  it.  It  must  stand  and  take  it.  And  that  the  re- 
sources of  agriculture  may  adequately  meet  this  great  demand  npon  it, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  must  be  educated  in  the  great  business  of  their 
lives.  The  fertility  of  our  lands  must  be  regularly  increased  instead  of 
being  regularly  diminished.  The  State  can  never  raise  the  vast  sum 
necessary  for  the  support  of  its  institutions  b}^  taxation  on  unproductive 
lands.     To  tax  such  property  is  to  destroy  it. 

Sir,  begin  by  instructing  the  children  of  to-day,  and  in  a  few  years  we 
will  have  a  whole  population  of  educated  farmers. 

July  Uh,  1873. 
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From  "Methods  of  School  Discipline." 
The  Discipline  of  the  School. 


Organization  is  the  first  business  of  the  school-room,  and  nothing  else 
should  be  attempted  until  this  is  accomplished.  The  object  in  view  is, 
that  s_ystematic  arrangement  and  uniformity  which  will  secure  good  or- 
der and  promote  studiousness.  To  this  end,  the  pupils  should  be  so  seat- 
ed that  they  will  appear  uniform,  and  not  disturb  each  other  in  the  ne- 
cessary movements  of  the  day  ;  the  rogues  should  be  separated,  and  eve- 
ry temptation  to  idleness  and  mischief  removed.  A  complete  division  of 
time  into  periods  for  study,  recitation,  and  play  is  also  necessary.  A 
time  for  disorder  is,  however,  just  as  necessary  as  a  time  for  study ;  hence 
the  teacher  must  provide,  not  only  regular  recesses  for  freedom  in  the 
open  air,  but  also  occasional  recesses  from  study  (say  for  tvro  minutes) 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  safety-valve  of  mischief,  and  giving  op- 
portunity to  whisper,  ask  questions,  leave  seats,  and  attend  to  all  other 
necessary  irregularities,  not  allowed  at  other  times.  In  this  way,  the 
least  excuse  for  indulgence  during  the  quiet  hours  of  study  and  recita- 
tion is  removed.  The  teacher  can  now  insist  upon  perfect  order,  while 
order  is  the  law. 

CLASSES. 

In  this  classification  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  as  few  classes 
as  possible,  and  to  have  each  pupil  assigned  to  his  appropriate  sphere, 
where  we  will  work  easily  and  successfully,  with  his  time  fully  occupied; 
and,  to  have  each  class  control  its  own  specific  time  and  place  of  recita- 
tion, without  change  or  interruption. 

In  the  government  ot  the  school,  the  regulations  necessary  to  secure 
order  and  proper  discipline  must  not  only  be  fixed  and  uniform,  but  fully 
made  known  to  every  pupil,  that  there  may  be  concert  of  action  and  a 
harmonious  working  of  all  its  members. 

Every  teacher  should,  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  his  school,  announce 
and  explain  the  principles  and  facts  upon  which  it  is  to  be  governed. 
These  necessary  school  laws  must  be  strict,  and  ^  roraptly  enforced.  It  is 
easier  and  more  merciful  to  govern  perfectly  than  partially.  A  system 
of  discipline,  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  pupils  and  accomplish  its  object, 
must  be  inflexible,  earnest,  strong,  thorough.  The  very  fact  of  such  a 
government  has  a  silent  but  powerful  influence  in  preventing  evil  and 
securing  obedience  and  fidelity. 

THE    TEACHEk's     WILL    SUPREME. 

2d.  All  school  Imos  must  he  based  xijpon  mithority. — This  is  the  very 
germ  and  onlj^  foundation  of  good  government.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  persuasion  may  never  take  the  place  of  authority  in  school 
management.  When,  however,  the  7nght  to  maintain  authorit}^  is  not 
questioned  by  the  pupil,  or  after  he  has  been  subdued  to  obedience,  we 
may  persuade,  invite,  and  win.  But  kindness  cannot  supply  the  place  of 
authority.     Obedience  is  not  a  volnntarj'  compliance  with  a  request,  but 
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a  hearty  response  to  acknowlegded  authority — an  implicit  yielding;  to  a 
command.  Such  obedience,  prompt  and  unreserved,  is  the  duty  of  every 
pupil.  This  is  a  crovernment,  not  of  persuasion,  not  of  reasons  assigned, 
4iot  of  the  will  of  a  majority,  but  of  one  master.  From  this  decision 
there  may  be  an  appeal,  but  disobedience  never. 

INSUBOKDINATION  TO  AUTHORITY  A  CHAKACTEKISTIC  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  insubordination,  and  can  we  doubt  that  this 
has  resulted  from  the  loss  of  authority  in  the  family  and  school  ?  Parents 
and  teachers  have  abandoned  the  principles  of  government  established  by 
our  fathers.  They  no  longer  enforce  obedience,  but  attempt  to  piurchase 
it  by  a  promised  reward.  Sugar-plums,  money,  or  some  other  desired 
indulgence  is  offered,  and  given,  as  a  condition  of  submission.  Now, 
mark  the  effect  of  such  discipline  upon  the  child.  Who  conquers  in  this 
instance  ?  The  pupil,  and  not  the  master.  And  he  soon  learns  that  dis- 
obedience is  the  best  currency  at  his  command  to  purchase  the  desired 
favor ;  hence  his  stubbornness  becomes  more  persistent,  and  his  impu- 
dence more  intolerable,  as  he  desires  the  greater  reward.  Insubordina- 
tion becomes  a  habit,  and  he  soon  loses  all  respect  for  authority,  and 
those  w^ho  exercise  it  over  him,  and  grows  up  in  reckless  disregard  of  the^ 
laws  under  which  he  lives.  We  have  had  fearful  illustrations  of  the  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  family,  school,  and  nation,  during  the  last  few  j^ears. 
School  law  has  its  disciplinary  power  and  influence  while  yet  unbroken, 
and  when  no  penalties  appear.  Indeed  the  very  object  of  school  law  is 
to  prevent,  and  not  to  punish  evil.  The  necessity  of  punishment  as  often 
results  from  the  absence  of  rigid  authority  as  from  any  other  cause.  And 
I  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  that,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  can  af- 
fect the  welfare  of  the  school,  he  should  be  subject,  at  all  times  and  every- 
where, to  the  control  of  the  teacher.  It  he  is  to  be  master  of  his  situa- 
tion, his  jurisdiction  must  not  be  confined  to  school  hours,  nor  the  school 
room,  but  must  extend  equally  to  all  the  days  and  weeks  of  the  term, 
and  to  everj'-  place  where  the  pupil's  influence  may  be  felt  for  good  or 
evil. 

INDUSTRY  an  AID   TO  DISCIPLINE. 

3d.  Another  important  agency  in  school  discipline  is  loorlc. — Both  the 
master  and  his  pupils  must  work.  Indolence  in  him  begets  idleness  and. 
!.-ecklessness  in  them.  Life,  energy,  and  industry  manifested  by  him  will 
be  at  once  reproduced  in  them.  The  teacher  must  work  to  fit  himself 
for  his  high  calling,  and  to  elevate  his  profession.  He  must  work  for  his 
school,  to  rouse  and  inspire  his  pupils,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
daily  teaching.  Indeed,  the  true  teacher  is  always  reading,  thinking,  or 
acting  for  his  school.  He  succeeds,  also,  in  making  his  pupils  work  ;  not 
so  much  however,  by  direct  effort,  as  through  the  influence  of  a  well-- 
managed  and  well  governed  school.  With  children  of  common  mental 
and  physical  ability,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  enforce,  industry.  It  is 
the  teacher's  business,  rather,  to  direct  and  control  this  activity,.in  a  sys-- 
tematic  process  of  self-culture  and  development. 

STUDIES  SHOULD  BE  ADAPTED  TO  SCHOLARS. 

The  studies  pursued  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  standing  of;' 
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each  scholar ;  not  so  difficult  as  to  cause  discouragement,  nor  so  easy  as 
to  allow  idleness.  His  time  must  be  fully  occupied,  and  his  energies  se- 
verely tasked.  If  his  lesson  could  be  learned  without  effort  his  school 
life  would  so  far  be  without  profit ;  but  industrious  and  laborious,  he  notP 
only  needs  no  outward  discipline,  but  is  sure  of  improvement. 

Public  opinion  must  also  be  employed  to  secure  2;ood  order,  control 
recklessness,  subdue  rebellion,  and  crush  out  the  evil  tendency  of  bad 
habits.  Whatever  is  right  and  proper,  and  necessary  to  make  a  school, 
must  be  made  popular.  Whatever  is  wrong  and  of  evil  tendency  must 
be  made  unpopular.  This  can  be  done,  but  the  teacher  must  have  skilly 
patience.,  and  perseverance. 

RECREATION'    ESSENTIAL     TO  iDISCIPLINE. 

^ih.  Mental  and  p>hysical  reci'eation  m^e  important  dhcrplinarij 
agencies. — The  mind  and  body  are  inseparably  connected.  Hence  men- 
tal culture  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  without  phvsica'  culture. 
Both  mind  and  body  must  have  recreation  more  than  the  ordinary  re- 
'Cesses  and  holidays  afford  ;  and,  as  every  teacher  knows,  there  are  cer- 
'tain  hours  and  days  when  the  tiend  disorder  seems  to  reign  in  the  school- 
room. He  cannot  assign  any  reason,  but  the  very  atmosphere  is  preg- 
■nant  with  anarchy  and  confusion.  And  v/ihat  can  the  teacher  do  to  over- 
■eomo  the  evil  ?  He  may  tighten  liis  discipline,  but  that  will  not  bind 
the  volatile  essence  of  confusion.  He  may  ply  the  usual  energies  of  his 
administration,  but  resistance  is  abnormal.  He  may  flog,  but  every 
blow  uncovers  the  needle-points  of  fresh  stings.  He  may  protest  and 
supplicate,  scold  and  argue,  inveigh  and  insist ;  the  demon  is  not  exor- 
cised, nor  even  hit,  but  is  only  disturbed  through  fifty  fretty  and  fidgety 
forms.  He  will  encounter  the  mischief  successfully  only  when  he  en- 
counters it  indirectly.  Here  applies  the  proposed  remedy,  mental  and 
physical  recreation.  Let  an  unexpected  chan.ge  'divert  the  attention  of 
the  ipupils  ;  let  some  general  theme  be  introduced  in  a  familiasr  lecture 
or  exciting  narrative;  or,  if  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  let  all  say  the 
tnultiplication  table  or  sing  "Old  Hundred,"  and  the  work  is  accom- 
plished. "  The  room  is  ventilated  of  its  restless  contagion,  and  the  furies 
are  fled."  Now  add  to  this  mental,  the  physical  recreation  of  school- 
gymnastics,  and  the  remedy  is  still  more  sure. 

EXERCISE    A    LAW^    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  law  of  development  is  thorough  exercise.  A  "  sound  mind"  is 
one  whose  faculties  and  powers  have  been  called  into  harmonious  action 
by  patient  and  long-continued  study;  a  "sound  body"  has  been  devel- 
oped b}'  the  exercise  of  ever^^  one  of  its  four  hundred  and  forty-six  mus- 
cles; and  neither  can  be  in  sound  condition  while  the  other  is  diseased 
or  uncultivated. 

THE  .LAW    or    KINDN'ESS. 

Qth.  Kindness  is  another  pov^erful 'agency  in  the  management  of  a 
school. — By  this,  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  true  teacher,  I  mean 
ihis  uniform  good  will,  earnest  sympathy,  and  hearty  generosity,  habitu- 
;ally  ^exercised  toward  his  ^pupils.     There  is  no  force  on  earth  so  potent  as 
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love.  When  it  has  possession  of  the  human  heart  it  is  all-pervading  and 
overpowering,  and  especially  if  brought  to  bear  upon  sympathetic  child- 
hood and  youth. 

THE   TEACHEK   MUST   RULE    BY    KTMDNESS, 

That  teacher  alone,  who  loves  his  pupils,  has  power  to  gain  their  love 
and  confidence,  which  should  be  liis  chief  reliance  in  school  management. 
An  affectionate  pupil  Xvill  confide  in  our  judgment,  respect  our  authority, 
and  fear  our  displeasiire.  If  we  show  him  by  our  personal  attention  and 
kindness  that  we  are  his  true  friends,  snd  that  all  our  efforts  are  design- 
ed to  secure  his  best  good,  and  make  him  believe  it,  we  hold  him  as  by 
the  power  of  enchantment ;  we  have  no  further  need  of  physical  force  as 
applied  to  him.  He  is  held  under  another  and  higher  law,  which  in- 
duces him  to  gratify  our  wishes  and  seek  the  best  good  of  our  school. 
We,  as  teachers,  occupy  for  the  time  being  the  place  of  the  parent,  and 
we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  cherish  the  affection  and  manifest  the  in- 
terest and  zeal  of  the  true  mother,  who  spends  her  life  in  loving  and  toil- 
ing for  her  children.  But  this  kindness,  which  is  an  essential  element 
in  every  true  system  of  government,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,,  a  substitute 
for  authority,  or  an  obstacle  to  severity,  when  the  good  of  the  individual 
or  the  school  demands  it.  The  teacher  must  cherish  an  abiding  love  for 
his  pupils,  and  that  love  is  never  more  truly  exercised  than  in  inflicting 
necessary  pain  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Of  the  teacher's  heart 
Shakspeare  could  not  say,  "  It  is  too  full  uf  the  milk  of  human  kindness," 
if  only  he  has  enough  of  authority,  firmness,  and  executive  will.  Without 
these,  even  love,  as  an  clement  of  school  discipline,  is.  sometimes  pow- 
erless. 

TEACHERS    MUST   HAVE   POWEK   TO   PUNISH. 

ItJi.  This  hrijig-s  me  to  consider  the  discijMne  of  ■punishment. — I  have 
spoken  of  the  power  of  system,  law,  and  kindness,  in  their  silent  but  ef- 
fective influence  iipon  individuals  and  the  school-.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
means  and  methods  of  preventing  evil.  I  come  now  to  the  penalties  to 
be  inflicted  when  crime  has  been  committed.  Wholesome  laws  will  be 
violated  under  every  system  of  school  management.  The  question  to  be 
settled  is,  should  the  government  of  the  schooi  *be  positive  and  efficient  % 
If  so,  the  master  must  have  the  right,  disposition,  and  power  to  inflict 
punishment  v^^hen  necessar3^  If  this  right  is  denied,  or  this  power  with- 
held, the  government  of  the  school  is  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances;  it 
cannot  be  sustained.  In  the  dispensation  of  penalties,  professional 
know^ledge  and  wise  discrimination  are  requisite.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  offense  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  a  distinction 
always  made  between  willful  and  unintentional  w^rong.  The  isolated  act 
of  transgression  does  not  indicate  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred,  nor  the 
kind  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  The  presence  or  absence  of  pallia- 
ting circumstances ;  the  motives  which  generated  the  act ;  the  present 
views  and  feelings  of  the  offending  pupil,  must  all  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. The  master  should  never,  therefore,  threaten  a  specific  punish- 
ment for  anticipated  offenses.  No  two  cases  of  transgression  will  be  ex- 
actly alike,  and  hence  the  kind  and  degree  of  punishment  should  be  va- 
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ried  as  the  case  demands.  But  the  good  disciplinarian  seldom  resorts  tO' 
severe  pnnishmen-t  in  the  government  of  his  school ;  yet  he  never  relin- 
quishes his  right  to  punish,  as  circumstances  require.  Nor  does  he  re- 
gard severity,  when  necessary,  as  an  evil  to  be  deplored.  It  is  indeed  a 
sore  evil  that  mortification  has  so  endangered  the  life  of  the  patient  that 
the  limb  must  be  amputated  ;  but  it  is  not  an  evil  that  you  have  at  hand 
surgici-il  skill  and  suitable  instruments  to  perform  an  operation.  It  is 
indeed  a  misfortune  that  any  child  or  pupil  has  become  so  demoralized 
and  reckless  as  to-  incur  the  penalties  of  the  law;  but  Soloraon^s  rod, 
which  has  restored  him  to  obedience  and  duty,  is  a  blessing  whose  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  and'  acknowledged  by  the  offender  as  long  as  he  lives. 

PUNISHMENT    NOT    THE    "  LAST   KESOKT." 

Nor  is  severe  punishment  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  last  resort."  Wherti 
it  may  be  inflicted  at  all,  it  is  the  first  resort,  and  the  true  remedy.  Al- 
low m.e  to  illustrate  :  A  skillful  physician  is  called  to  prescribe  for  a  pa- 
tient, sick  almost  unto  death.  He  sees,  at  a  glance,  that  only  one  remedy 
will  cure,  and  that  must  be  administered  promptly.  Kow  the  question 
is,  shall  that  powerful  medicine  be  given  at  once,  or  as  "  the  last  resort," 
after  every -mild  remedy  has  failed  ?  If  the  doctor  resorts  to  herb-drinks 
and  tonics  in  the  case  supposed,  he  is  a  quack,  and  his  patient  will  die 
while  the  tender-hearted  simpleton  is  experimenting  upon  him.  But  the 
"  caloineV  is  given,  and  the  patient  recovers.  So  with  punishment.  It 
may  be  mild  or  severe  ;  eacli  kind  is  appropriate  as  a  remedy  for  specific 
evils.  But  if  the  case  is  one  that  requires  great  severity,  that  kind  of 
punishment  must  be  inflicted  promptly  and  faithfully.  "  Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child,"  under  such  circumstances.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  upon  corporeal  punishment,  and  moral  suasion,  but  their  ap- 
propriate use  in  school  discipline  is  seldom  understood,  as  it  seems  to 
me. 

{To  1)6  continued.) 


Extract  from  "  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  April,  18r2/' 
THE  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  LABOR. 

The  relation  of  education  to  labor  is  a  question  which  constantly  ap- 
peals to  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic  of  laborers. 

The  education  given  in  what  is  known  as  the  American  common- 
school  system,  by  which  training  in  the  I'udiments  of  learning  is  sought 
to  be  given  to  every  child  in  the  community,  though  generally  assented 
to,  is  not  always  accepted  without  opposition,  nor  does  it  always  receive 
that  hearty  support  from  all  classes  which  is  essential  to  its  complete 
success.  That  in  this  respect  the  interest  of  the  poorest  citizen  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  wealthiest  is  not  sl^s^ys  realized  either;  and  yet  it 
would  seem  that  but  little  of  investigation  or  consideration  was  needed 
to  satisfy  both  classes  of  this  truth. 
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Again,  the  feeling  that  the  demand  of  our  modern  civilization  requires 
for  our  children  some  other  and.  more  practical  knowledge  than  simply 
that  of  the  "  three  R's,"  has  been  for  a  long  time  growing. 

The  community  blindly  realizes  that,  in  return  for  its  liberal  expendi- 
tures for  the  education  of  its  children,  something  more  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare them  for  future  usefulness  than  is  given  in  our  present  course ;  that 
our  common-schools  should  in  some  greater  measure  prepare  their  pupils 
for  the  practical  work  of  life;  that  the  motives  for  attendance  should  be 
increased;  that  the  purpose  of  a  common-school  education,  being  the 
training  of  all  the  children  of  the  community  for  useful  citizens,  is  not 
fully  met.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  the  child  is  taught  to  read  of  the 
knowledge  of  others  ;  all  his  faculties  need  to  be  so  trained  as  to  best  tit 
him  to  take  his  own  part  in  the  varied  avocations  of  life,  and  this  train- 
ing, so  far  as  his  period  of  attendance  will  permit,  should  be  begun  in  the 
common-school. 

The  interest  in  kindei'garten,  object-teaching,  technical,  art,  and 
scientific  schools,  arises  from  this  dissatisfaction  with  traditionary  train- 
ing of  the  ordinary  schools,  and  because  they  are  regarded  as  an  attempt 
toward  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

If  the  educational  character  of  our  workingmeii  is  to  be  raised,  it  must 
be  by  the  training  of  their  children,  in  the  common-schools,  in  those 
habits  and  that  knowledge  which  will  make  them  more  skillful,  methodi- 
cal, and  efficient  workers  in  any  avocation  they  may  adopt.  If  it  was 
felt  that  the  common-schools  did  this  to  the  fullest  extent  and  in  the  best 
manner,  it  would  surely  not  be  so  difficult  as  now  to  retain  the  children 
of  laborers  in  the  higher  classes. 

In  this  da}^,  when  so  many  youths  are  shut  out  from  the  opportunity 
of  learning  any  useful  trade,  the  necessity  for  in  some  measure  supply- 
ing this  knowledge,  and  fitting  the  boy  or  girl  to  become  a  self-support- 
ing, producing  member  of  society,  is  forced  upon  the  community. 

As  a  certain,  preliminary,  common  course  of  study  is  deemed  useful 
for  those  who  later  in  their  course  pursue  separate  special  courses  of 
training  to  lit  them  for  their  various  professions,  so  it  is  thought  by  some 
that  a  certain  preliminary  training  in  practical  knowledge  is  possible  for 
our  public  school  children,  giving  to  them  some  fitness  for  the  work  of 
life  without  in  the  least  diminishing  that  elementary  knowledge  of  letters 
which  is  justly  held  indispensable. 

In  the  fierce  international  industrial  rivalries  of  our  day,  no  nation 
can  hold  its  own  that  sutlers  its  artisans  to  deteriorate.  No  real  improve- 
ment of  any  class  or  any  people  is  long  possible  where  the  training  of 
the  children  is  neglected.  As  our  own  country  becomies  more  populous, 
the  struggle  for  existence  grows  fiercer,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  life 
successfully  the  citizen  needs  more  thorough  preparation.  Is  it  beyond 
the  power  of  the  common-schools  to  afiord  this — to  fit  our  children  for 
the  demands  of  the  life  they  are  to  live,  the  work  they  are  to  do,  the 
•conditions  of  the  world  a})out  i 

The  problems  of  supply  and  demand,  of  capital  and  labor,  that  have 
troubled  the  Old  World,  come  up  in  the  New,  and  grow  more  and  more 
imperative. 
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Knowledge,  and  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  knowledge,  will  give 
the  "  power"  to  compel  their  solution  without  injury  either  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  community. 

Can  this  knowledge  be  gained  by  teaching  the  children  a  modicum  of 
spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic  ;  to  use  deftly  the  parts  of  speech,  but 
with  no  teaching  of  the  "  cunning  hand  ;"  by  training  a  people  to  words 


rather  than  works  ? 


Present  Condltiou  of  Education  Among  tlie  Working  Classes. 

In  "The  Keign  of  Law,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  there  is  a  signiffeant 
chapter,  under  the  title  of  "Law  in  Politics,"  in  which  the  writer,  reason- 
ing from  the  broadest  postulates  of  the  EngHsh  economic  school,  while 
sustaining  in  trade,  production,  and  exchange  the  doctrine  of  free  compe- 
tition, yet  finds,  also,  that  there  is  the  same  principle,  which  he  holds  ta 
be  deduced  from  divine  and  natural  order,  more  than  equal  warrant  for 
the  use  of  restraint  over  it  by  government,  through  the  operation  of  the 
collective  will  as  embodied  in  law,  when  the  application  of  this  principle 
of  free  competition  interferes  with  the  welfare  of  men  and  women,  either 
by  retarding  and  arresting  their  higher  development,  or  by  excluding 
any  portions  of  society  from  the  means  through  which  such  development 
may  be  achieved.  The  author  says  :  "There  are  certain  results  for  the 
attainment  of  which  the  natural  instincts  of  individual  men  not  only  raa}^ 
be  trusted,  but  must  be  trusted  as  the  best  and,  indeed,  the  only  guide. 
There  are  other  results  of  which,  as  a  rule,  those  instincts  will  take  no 
heed  whatever,  and  for  the  attainment  of  vv^hich,  if  they  are  to  be  attained, 
at  all,  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature  must  oppose  their  will  in  author- 
itative expressions  of  human  law.  In  all  these  operations  which  have  for 
their  immediate  result  the  getting  of  wealth,  there  is  a  sagacity  and  cun- 
ning in  the  instincts  of  labor  and  in  the  love  of  gain  compared  to  which 
all  legislative  wisdom  is  ignorance  and  folly.  But  the  instincts  of  labor^ 
having  for  their  conscious  purpose  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  are  instincts- 
which  under  the  stimulus  and  necessities  of  modern  society,  are  blind  to 
all  other  results  whatever.  They  override  even  the  love  of  life  ;  they  si- 
lence even  the  fear  of  death.  *  *  "  If,  therefore,  there  be  some 
things  desirable  or  needful  for  a  community  other  than  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  if  mental  ignorance  and  pliysical  degeneracy  be  evils  dangerous 
to  social  and  political  prosperity,  then  those  results  cannot,  and  must  not, 
be  trusted  to  the  instincts  of  individual  men."  The  author  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  motives  dictating  the  course  of  individuals  in  this  re- 
gard are  alwa3's  imperious  in  their  nature.  The  individual  will  is  too 
powerless  to  contend  with  them.  The  motives  that  arise  from  the  condi- 
tions of  society  are  often  overpowering.  "These  constitute  an  aggregate 
of  power,  tending  in  one  direction,  which   makes  the   resulting  action  of 
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mind  as  certain  as  the  action  of  inanimate  force."  The  Duke  of  Argyle 
applies  this  rule  to  the  conditions  of  English  labor  under  the  high-pres- 
sure system  of  manufacturing  production,  which  scientific  econom}^  and 
organized  industry  have  wrought  out.  Pie  regards  it  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  society  to  regulate  such  operations  and  prevent  their  evils 
wherever  men  and  women  are  concerned.  "Power  to  control  such  evils 
Las  been  given  to  man,  and  he  is  bound  to  use  it."  This  argument  is 
introductory  to  a  defense  of  the  English  factory  acts,  restricting  the  hours 
of  labor,  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  cliildren,  and  direct- 
ing and  enforcing  the  means  of  education  by  such  instrumentalities  as 
compulsory  attendance,  half-time  schools,  and  all  the  other  ameliorative 
processes  which  Great  Britain  is  slowly  realizing  are  so  much  more  po- 
tent toward  the  solution  of  her  terrible  problem  of  pauperism^  than,  at- 
tempts at  repression,  all  of  which  have  so  signally  failed. 

GKOWING    IGNOEANCE   AMONG    FACTORY    OPERATIVES. 

What  more  striking  evidence  can  be  afforded  than  this,  of  the  economic 
and  political  value  of  such  education  as  is  directly  related  to  the  training 
of  skilled  labor?  In  other  words,  in  the  United  States  we  must  take 
this  matter  of  technical  instruction  into  account,  as  a  necessary  constitu- 
ent of  any  comprehensive  system  of  education,  or  find  ourselves  lagging 
sadly  behind,  alike  materially  and  morally.  Without  it  we  shall  lose  our 
p-)lace  as  a  leading  nation.  Such  facts  as  these  presented  in  reports  made 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  pregnant  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  marked  tendencies  to  mere  machine-labor,  and  of  the 
substitution  of  a  coarse  and  illiterate  laboring  population  in  sections 
where,  a  generation  since,  we  found  employed  one  vigorous  and  inteili- 
gent,  "  native  and  to  the  manner  born."  The  last  report  from  that  bu- 
reau speaks  of  the  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  New  England,  "  by  the  substitution  of  ignorant  and  unskilled 
foreign  labor  for  the  intelligent  school-taught  labor  of"  a  former  period. 

It  gives  startling  proofs  of  this  change  in  other  employments.  The 
growing  ignorance  among  factory  operatives  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  testimony  collected.  In  one  Massachusetts  establishment,  out  of  a 
working  force  of  1,600  persons,  there  were  500  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  In  the  statistics  of  73  woolen-mills,  it  appears  that  among 
their  employees  were  182  wholly  illiterate  adults  ;  while  out  of  464  chil- 
dren employed,  284  were  reported  who  had  not  been  sent  to  school.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  20,000  illiterate  children  growing  up  in  the 
city  of  ISTew  York.  These  are  eager  recruits  for  the  sad  army  of  the 
"  dangerous  classes."  In  Massachusetts  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  an  illiterate  population  is  largely  due  to  the  over-long 
hours  of  labor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  physical  inability  for  study.  The 
English  factory-acts  scrupulously  guard  against  this  abuse.  Half  time 
schools  must  be  organized  in  connection  with  all  establishments  where 
the  young  are  employed.  Three  hours  per  day  are  made  mandatory. 
Children,  allowed  to  be  employed  at  all,  work  five  hours  and  a  half  per 
iay  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  three  hours  and  a  half  on  the  sixth  ; 
in  all  thirty-one  laboring  hours  per  week.     Eighteen  hours  per  week  are 
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passed  in  the  school-room.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  the  working-daj 
for  the  factory  hand  is  eleven  hours,  sixty-six  per  week,  for  adult  and 
child  alike.  No  half-time  school  is  established  b}^  law,  thoii2:;h  three  are 
in  operation.  JN^o  system  of  factory  inspection  prevails.  These  princi- 
ples of  British  legislation  have  been  applied  by  Parliament  to  all  em- 
ployments in  which  children  are  engaged,  whether  in  factory,  shop,  or 
house.  Of  the  value  of  the  half-time  schools  in  England,  abundant  tes- 
timony is  given.  The  truth  is,  that  Great  Britain  is  making  most  stren- 
uous efforts  to  not  only  reach  but  rival  the  skill  of  her  industrial  com- 
petitors. The  usual  argviment  made  there  for  all  such  efforts  is  the  profit 
it  will  bring;  the  ease  with  which  the  world's  trade  will  be  commanded, 
and  that  supremacy  as  the  "workshop  of  the  world,"  which  thereby 
Great  Britain  will  be  enabled  to  maintain.  In  America,  where  our  chief 
end  and  purpose  must  necessarily  be  the  making  of  better  men  and  wo- 
men— citizens  and  sovereigns  better  fitted  to  fulfill  the  greater  obligations 
a  republic  imposes  on  its  people — we  can  afford  to,  nay,  must,  put  the 
argument  on  loftier  and  nobler  grounds. 

WOEKING-GLASS  EDUCATION  IN  EUSOPE. 

The  extract  given  is  from  evidence  before  a  royal  commission  of  in- 
quiry into  this  subject : 

"The  contrast  between  the  work-people  of  Saxony  and  England  en- 
gaged in  the  same  trade  is  almost  humiliating ;  I  have  had  statistics  taken 
of  work-shops  and  rooms  in  factories  in  this  district,  and  the  frightful 
ignorance  they  reveal  is  disheartening  and  appalling.  In  Saxony,  our 
manager,  an  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence,  has  never  met,  in  seven 
years,  with  a  workman  ■«  ho  cannot  read  and  write — not  in  the  limited 
and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the  English  artisans  read 
and  write,  but  with  a  freedom  and  familiarity  which  enable  them  to  en- 
joy reading,  and  to  conduct  their  correspondence  in  a  creditable  and  often 
superior  style.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  English  workman  is  gradually 
losing  the  race,  through  the  superior  intelligence  which  foreign  govern- 
ments are  carefully  developing  in  their  artisans.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
our  position  in  industrial  competition,  we  must  oppose  to  this  national 
organization  one  equally  effective  and  complete  ;  if  we  continue  the  fight 
with  our  present  voluntary  system,  we  shall  be  defeated.  Generations 
hence,  we  shall  be  struggling  with  ignorance,  squalor,  pauperism,  and 
crime  ;  but  with  a  system  of  national  education,  made  compulsory,  and 
supplemented  with  art  and  industrial  education,  I  believe,  within  twenty 
years,  England  Would  possess  the  most  intelligent  and  inventive  artisans 
in  the  world," 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  declared,  in  his  report  on  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867,  that  the  one  cause  of  British  decadence  therein  was  "  that  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  possess  good  systems  of  in- 
dustrial education  for  the  masters  and  managers  of  manufactories  and 
workshops,  and  England  possesses  none."  More  than  that,  even,  is  the 
fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  countries  named  are  trained  to  skilled 
labor  from  childhood.  They  are  systematically  taught  to  be  useful. 
There  is  a  fair  attempt  made,  chiefly  as  an  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
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controlling  classes,  to  impart  what  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  the  well-known 
engineer,  saj^s  is  meant  by  "technical  education;"  "not  that  general 
education  which  we  all  ought  to  have,  and  which  helps  to  make  us  intel- 
ligent, able,  good  men,  but  that  special  education  in  our  calling  which 
should  fit  and  enable  each  of  us  to  discharge  in  the  best  manner  the 
special  narrow  round  of  duty  bj  which  each  citizen  tills  his  own  person- 
al place  in  social  life." 

As  is  said  of  the  canton  Zurich,  Switzerland,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
say  that  our  "  whole  system  is  most  scientifically  constructed  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  and  it  is  as  practically  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  an 
industrial  community  as  it  is  scientific  in  its  plan."  How  completely 
provided  for  is  this  Swiss  comraunitj'  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that, 
among  other  advantages,  it  has  supplementary  or  repetition  schools,  in 
which  apprentices  and  youth  over  fifteen,  who  work  in  shop,  mill,  or 
yard,  attend  one  day  o^"  two  half  days  per  week,  in  order  to  freshen  their 
studies  and  acquire  new  ones.  Therein  "  they  have  every  facility  for 
obtaining  technical  instruction  suited  to  their  respective  trades  and  oc- 
cupations." The  teachers  are  carefully  trained  at  special  seminaries. 
The  simplest  object-lessons  are  all  prepared  for  this  purpose — the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  the  brain.  In  the  Zurich  school- 
houses  may  be  found  during  the  hours  of  attendance  all  the  children  of 
the  canton.  In  Lausanne,  a  teacher  was  puzzled  to  reply  to  the  question 
of  an  English  tourist,  who  asked  what  steps  were  taken  if  parents  failed 
to  send  their  children.  He  said,  at  last,  such  a  thing  never  occurred 
there.  The  consequence  is  that,  as  in  Germany,  all  are  educated  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  are  especially  trained  to  practical  life. 


EDITORIAL. 

o:-:-:o 

A  WORD  OR  TWO  TO  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  EDUCA- 
TION. 


In  presenting  the  Educational  Department  of  our  magazine  to  the 
reading  public,  we  know  that  we  are  supplying  to  some  extent  a  Avant 
much  felt  in  the  State.  Educators  have  long  desired  a  medium  of  di- 
rect communication  through  which  parents  and  guardians  could  be 
reached,  and  the  masses  educated  to  the  importance  of  schools,  and 
the  great  necessity  for  sustaining  them.  The  friend  of  popular  edu- 
cation recognizes  the  necessity  of  such  a  medium,  in  order  that  the 
requisite  interest  in  our  public  schools  may  be  fostered  and  cherished, 
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and  that  the  people  ma}^  be  tauglit  to  see  the  great — the  vital  importance 
of  a  more  widely  diffused,  a  more  efficient  and  better  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  that  all  may  know  that  to  educate  the  masses  is 
cheaper  than  to  support  jails,  penitentiaries,  &c., — whose  walls  enclose 
mainly  the  vicious  and  ignorant.  It  is  certain  that  ignorance 
and  vice  very  often  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  ju^t  in  propor- 
tion as  you  educate  the  masses,  you  lessen  the  criminal  dockets  of  the 
country,  empty  your  places  of  punishment,  and  reduce  the  taxes  of  the 
people.  A  generally  diffused  knowledge  of  the  facts,  illustrated  by 
frequent  reference  to  statistical  tables  gathered  in  this  and  other  coun- . 
ties,  would  do  much  to  dispel  the  prejudice,  which  largely  prevails  in 
many  sections,  to  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  State.  When  once  properly  enlightened  upon  the  sub- 
ject there  would  be  a  manifest  improvement  in  our  entire  system  ;  en- 
emies of  to-day  would  become  the  fast  friends  of  to-morrow  ;  the  tax- 
payer would  cheerfully  pay  the  necessary  taxes,  because  he  would  see 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  do  so  ;  the  funds  thus  raised  would  be  prop- 
erly and  judiciousl}^  expended  ;  and  our  Public  Schools  would  become 
the  pride  and  boast  of  every  section  of  North  Carolina.  To  aid  in  dif- 
fusing the  necessary  information,  and  to  give  the  means  of  dissemin- 
ating correct  and  advanced  views  upon  the  subject  of  Education,  we 
offer  to  all  interested  these  pages,  trusting  that  our  motives  ma}^  be 
properly  appreciated,  and  that  we  may  have  the  hearty  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  State,  engaged  in  the 
noble  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  of  all  others  who  believe,  as  we  do, 
that  virtue  and  intelligence,  if  not  inseparable,  are  nearly  allied  ;  and 
that  io-norance  and  vice  are  closelv  related  to  each  other. 


CO  MP  ULSOR  Y  ED  UCA  TION 


Upon  this  subject  which  has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  heat  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  many  of 
the  States  and  sections  of  this  country,  we  append  two  articles.  The 
one  giving  a  brief  "Historical  sketch  of  Compulsory  Education"  and 
the  other  an  adverse  decision  upon  the  subject  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois. 

We  are  not  prepared,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  affturs,  to  give 
our  assent  to  the  doctrine,  and  though  Ave  cordially  invite  discussion 
upon  the  subject,  and  shall  from  time  to  time,  publish  such  temperate 
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articles,  for  and  against  the  system,  as  may  be  interesting  or  instruc- 
tive, with  the  present  lights  before  us,  we  are  opposed  to  all  legislation, 
looking  to  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  our  Pub- 
lic Schools.  For  the  j^^esent,  at  least,  we  think  this  matter  should  be 
left  to  teachers,  parents  and  guardians. 

IIISTOJRICAL    SKETCH  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

For  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  subject  it  is  well  to  inquire  what 
nations  have  adopted  the  compulsory  system,  and  how  has  that  system 
been  enforced.  It  is  not  a  novel  expedient,  nor  the  decree  of  despotic 
governments.  It  dates  fi-om  the  era  of  Solon,  and  is  incorporated  in  the 
legislation  of  the  most  enlightened  European  nations.  For  the  facts  in 
this  sketch  we  are  indebted  again  to  tlie  essay  of  Doctor  Gottschick  and 
the  report  of  M.  Dnruy.  The  laws  of  Soion  prescribed  "that  every  man 
should  have  his  son  instructed  in  music  and  gymnastics.'-' 

In  Sparta,  according  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  State  took  the  ed- 
ucation of  children,  from  their  seventh  year,  entirely  into  its  own  hands. 

Charlemagne  founded  primary  schools  and  compelled  the  children  of 
all  his  courtiers  to  attend  them. 

Martin  Luther  said,  "It  is  ray  opinion  that  the  government  ought  to 
compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school."  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  reformers  that  they  considered  the  school  an  essential  instrument 
in  the  service  of  God.  Attendance  upon  catechism  was  compulsory,  and 
for  every  child  found  in  the  street,  during  the  hour  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  parents  had  to  pay  a  fine,  which  went  into  the  poor-box. 

In  1649,  the  synod  of  Wurteraburg  made  attendance  at  school  com- 
pulsory, under  penalty  of  a  fine.  In  1787  this  attendance  was  required 
from  tlie  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year. 

In  Saxony  the  law  of  1773  tnade  the  attendance  at  school  compulsory 
from  the  fifth  to  the  foniteenth  year,  and  provided  that  children  who 
went  to  service  before  their  fourteenth  year  should  attend  school  two 
hours  daily  at  the  expense  of  their  masters.  The  law  of  1804  was  more 
stringent  and  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  delinquents.  A  similar  law  was 
enacted  in  Bavaria  in  1802. 

In  France,  says  M.  Dnruy,  "Compulsory  education  is  ancient  and  of 
noble  origin."  In  1795  it  it  was  ordered  that  all  children  throughout 
the  republic  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  ;  but  this  regulation, 
like  many  others  during  that  sad  period,  remained  a  dead-letter,  nor  was 
it  revived  by  the  admirable  law  of  1833,  nor  the  more  recent  law  of  1850. 
The  attendance  at  school  is  consequently  very  irregular,  nor  was  the  late 
Emperor  able  to  prevent  it.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  signally 
exenipliiied  by  late  events. 

In  Prussia  compulsoi^y  education  has  been  more  efficiently  enforced, 
and  its  ])ractical  results  caii  be  easily  computed.  The  first  attempt  at 
more  regular  attendance  at  school  was  in  1658,  This  was  repeated  in 
1716.  By  a  regulation  of  August  12,  1763,  it  was  ordered  that  all  chil- 
dren be  sent  to  school  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  This  order 
revived  in  1791,  and  in  1819  severe  penalties  were  imposed.      The  result 
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is  that  in  ISGtt,  out  of  three  million  children  of  school-age,  only  J  30,000 
did  not  attend  school,  and  an  officer  at  Potsdam,  having  in  charge  the 
examination  ot  recruits  for  the  army,  received  in  the  space  of  twelve 
years  only  three  soldiers  m4io  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  country 
districts  where  children  live  farther  than  two  miles  from  the  school,  they 
are  not  obliged  to  attend  before  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  ;  when 
the  distance  is  greater,  not  before  the  seventh  year.  Similar  laws  pre- 
vail in  all  the  German  States. 

In  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  parents  who  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  are  subject  to  a  fine,  and,  either  from  this  cause  or  the 
conviction  of  the  value  of  education,  out  of  385,000  Swedish  children  in 
1862,  only  9,131  were  uninstructed. 

In  all  Switzerland,  except  four  cantons,  education  is  obligatory.  In 
Zurich  the  school  age  extends  from  five  to  sixteen,  inclusive.  ]Not  only 
parents  and  guardians,  but  also  masters  of  trades  are  required  to  have 
children  attend  school.  In  the  canton  of  Berne,  young  soldiers  must 
read,  write,  and  solve  ordinary  examples  in  arithmetic,  or  attend  school 
in  the  barracks.  Ordinarily  not  more  than  three  or  five  in  a  hundred 
are  of  this  class.  M.  Baudouin,  the  French  school  commissioner  to 
Switzerland  in  1865,  saj^s  :  "When  one  travels  in  this  country,  not  to  ad- 
mire the  beauty  of  the  landscapes,  but  to  examine  its  institutions,  and  to 
seek  counsel  in  results,  he  has  no  need  to  look  at  territorial  limits  to 
know  that  he  is  passing  from  a  canton  in  wliich  education  has  been  neg- 
lected, into  another  in  which  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated." 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  gross  ignorance  that  has  so  far  prevailed  in 
England,  the  two  extremes  of  the  most  stolid  ignorance  and  the  highest 
culture  existing  in  close  contact,  many  influential  Englishmen  have  pub- 
licly declared  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  compulsory  education. 

ADVERSE  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  discharged  from  custody  a  boy  who 
had  been  committed  to  the  reform  school  of  Chicago,  on  the  plea  that 
the  good  of  society  required  he  should  be  sent  to  said  school  for  instruc- 
tion, employment  and  reformation.  The  case  will  be  found  in  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Register,  June,  1871,  and  is  worthy  of  attentive  perusal,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  whole  subject  of  the  rights  of  parents  and  society 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  children.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  followed 
by  annotations  which  not  only  approve  the  decision  but  regard  it  as  stri- 
king a  fatal  blovi^  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  entire  superstructure  of 
legislative  moral  reform  and  compulsor}'-  popular  education.  Under  this 
decision,  the  writer  thinks  "the  truant  laws  will  come  to  a  speedy  and 
most  inglorious  termination."  The  battle  seems  thus  to  have  been  ioin- 
ed  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  a  coujpulsory  system.  "All 
classes  of  men  and  women,  too,  may  now  keep  their  own  children  at 
home  and  educate  them  in  their  own  way."  They  may  have  sectarian 
education  or  no  education  if  the  parent  so  elects. 

W^e  make  the  following  extracts  from  these  annotations:  "The  prin- 
ciple of  the  absorption  of  the  child  in,  and  its  complete  subjection  to  the 
despotism  of  the  State,  is  wholly  inadmissible  in  the  civilized  world." 
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"T]ie  education  of  children  is  a  branch  of  parental  duty,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal law  should  not  disturb  this  relation  except  for  the  strongest  rea- 
sons." 

"The  absorption  of  this  relation"  by  the  State  "would  not  only  tend  to 
wither  motive  to  action,  but  necessarily  in  time  alienate  the  father's  nat- 
ural affections." 

"If  a  father  imprisoned  his  child  for  one  year,  the  majesty  of  the  law 
would  frown  upon  the  unnatural  act.  Can  the  State  exceed  the  power 
of  the  parent,  except  in  punishing  crime?" 

"If,  without  crime,  without  the  conviction  of  any  offense,  the  children 
of  the  State  are  to  be  confined  foi'  the  good  of  society,  then  society  had 
better  be  reduced  to  its  original  elements,  and  free  government  acknowl- 
edged a  failure." 

Thd  opinion  of  the  court  asks,  "Why  should  children,  only  guilty  of 
misfortune,  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law  ?  The  boy 
is  deprived  of  a  father's  care,  committed  for  an  uncertain  time,  branded 
as  a  prisoner." 

"Other  means  of  a  milder  character,  other  laws  less  in  restraint  of  lib- 
erty, would  better  accomplish  the  reformation  of  the  depraved  and  in- 
fringe less  upon  inalienable  rights." 

This  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  one  of  the  great  j^orthwestern 
States  is  regarded  b}^  the  annotator  as  "a  move  in  the  right  direction," 
and  he  bids  the  courts  "God  speed  in  a  great  and  good  work."  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  "the  reformers  who  invoke  the  aid  of  force  and  com- 
pulsion." He  regards  the  decision  "a  salutary  warning  and  admonition 
to  those  who  believe  legislative  authority  sufficient  to  compel  every  citi- 
zen to  accept  their  own  faith  and  practice. 


Till:  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  AND  P  XI B  LLC  SCHOOLS. 


During  the  pendency  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Judge  Merrimon  in  an  able  and  exhaustive  speech  up- 
on the  subject,  read  a  letter  from  Alexander  Mclver,  Esq.,  State  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction  for  North  Carolina.  In  his  view  of 
the  result  of  the  passage  of  that  bill  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,  we  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Mclver.  It  w^ould  sound  the 
death  knell  of  our  entire  Public  School  system,  and  every  true  friend 
of  popular  education  should  cry,  Halt  ! 

This  is  the  text  of  the  letter  as  read  by  Senator  Merrimon  : 

Ealeigh,  N.  C,  January  30,  1874. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  2Sth  instant.  I  in- 
close by  mail  copies  of  the  school  law  and  of  my  last  annual  report. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  sections  20,  24,  28  and  30  of  the  law, 
and  to  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, that  like  provisions  in  all  respects  are  made  for  the  education  of  the 
two  races,  but  in  separate  schools.     You   will  find  in   my  report   an  ac- 
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count  of  the  Educational  Convention  held  in  this  city  in  July  last  ;  and 
also  a  notice  of  the  city  school  bill,  which  is  siill  pending  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

No  legislation  in  favor  of  mixed  schools  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
this  State.  Public  sentimeiit  on  this  subject  is  all  one  way.  Opposition 
to  mixed  schools  is  so  strong,  so  ingrained  in  the  thoughts  and  opinions 
of  the  people,  that  if  they  are  free  to  choose  between  mixed  schools  and 
no  schools  they  Vv'ill  prefer  the  later.  The  friends  of  education  in  the 
State  would  deprecate  and  most  sincerely  deplore  any  Congressional  leg- 
islation which  might  tend  to  force  mixed  schools  upon  the  people. 

We  are  looking  with  great  interest  to  the  action  of  the  present  Con- 
gress on  Education.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  aid  both  higher  and 
common  scliool  education  in  the  States.  Il  any  action  or  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  now  in  session  would  be  of  anj'  advantage  to  the 
friends  of  the  education  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  please  inform  me. 
Very  truly,  yours,  Alex.  McIver, 

IIou   x\.  S.  Merrimon.  Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction. 

TIIF  PEABOD  Y ED  V CATION  FUND. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others 
to  secure  some  modification  of  the  ''Rules"  for  the  distribution  of  this 
fund.  It  would  be  well  if  all  who  are  corresponding  on  this  subject 
were  apprised  of  the  fact  that  these  "Rules"  (we  are  so  informed  by 
Mr.  McIver,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  Y\'ere 
adopted  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Peabody,  were  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  him,  and  that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  any 
changes,  however  desirable  some  may  seem  to  parties  interested,  will 
be  made  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

That  all  may  knovr  what  those  "Rules"  are,  and  that  they  may 
knov.'  when  and  how  they  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  great  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  that  fund,  we  append  them  and  invite  all  wlio 
desire  to  secure  for  the  Public  Schools  of  their  section  a  participation 
in  the  fund  to  sec  to  it  that,  in  every  particular,  the  requirements  are 
complied  with,  as  in  no  other  way  can  or  will  the  fund  be  distributed: 

RULES  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  I'EABODY  EDUCATION  FUND, 

Donations  are  not  made  to  Colleges,  Academies,  or  any  private,  secta- 
rian,  or  charity  schools.  Ttiere  will  be  paid  for  well  regnlated  Public 
Free  Schools,  continued  about  ten  months  of  tlie  year,  and  having  a  reg-' 
ular  attendance  of  not  less  than 

100  pupils,  averaging  daily  85  per  cent I    300. 

150  pupils,  averaging  daily  85  per  cent 450, 

200  pupils,  averaging  daily  85  per  cent 600, 

250  pupils,  averaging  daily  85  per  cent 800. 

300  pupils,  averaging  daily  85  per  cent 1,000, 
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In  donbtful  cases  of  attendance,  the  average  number  decides  the  ques- 
tion. The  amount  appropriated  for  h^rger  numbers,  in  cities  cannot  be 
fixed,  bat  must  depend  on  circumstances.  The  people  are  to  pay  for  cur- 
rent expenses  at  least  twice,  and  usually  three  times  as  much  as  they  re- 
ceive from  the  fund,  and  bear  all  the  expense  of  erecting,  repairing  and 
furnishing  school  houses.  They  are  to  grade  their  schools  and  provide  a 
teacher  for  every  fifty  pupils.  It  is  necessary  that  applications  for  assist- 
ance be  made  through  the  Superintendent  of  each  State,  near  the  begin- 
nino-  of  the  school  year.  No  claim  for  a  share  of  the  fund  can  be  admit- 
ted^where  a  special  contract  has  not  been  previously  made. 

All  applications  for  assistance  should  be  made  as  early  as  practicable 
after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  July  1st,  and  forwarded  to  the 
SuperintencFent  of"Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Each  application 
must  show  upon  its  face  : 

1.  The  race  for  which  the  school  is  intended. 

2.  The  names  of  school  house,  township  and  county  in  which  the  school 
is  to  be  taught,  the  name  of  the  nearest  postoffice,  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  assistant  teachers,  of  the  educational  association,  or  trustees  and 
school  committee  who  have  charge  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  pu- 
pils actually  enrolled. 

3.  That  the  school  is  a  free  public  school,  to  be  continued  ten  months 
of  the  school  year. 

4.  That  the  school  is  graded,  nam'ng  the  several  grades  and  branches 
taught  in  each. 

5.  That  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  people,  and  the  amounts  which 
will  be  received  from  the  public  school  funds  and  from  other  sources, 
counted  together,  will  be  at  least  double,  or  more  than  double  the  sum 
asked  for  t^rom  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  Peabody  sch-)ols,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend and  advise  that  the  school  districts  be  as  large  as|practicable  ;  that 
two  or  three  districts  bo  thrown  together  where  they  are  small,  or  that 
the  township  be  adopted  as  a  district.  Schools  for  colored  children  will 
receive  the  same  assistance  a^  schools  for  white  children,  and  upon  the 
same  terms.  Two  schools  in  the  same  village  or  township  cannot  be 
counted  as  one  school.  .  The  diiierent  departments  however  of  a  graded 
school  may  be  taught  in  separate  roonis  or  in  separate  houses. 

The  contract  lor  assistance  is  always  made  with  the  association, 
trustees,  or  school  committee  who  have  the  school  in  charge  ;  it  is  never 
made  with  the  teacher.  Each  application  should  be  signed  by  the  School 
Committee  and  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
and  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  principal  teacher  should"" report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  full  statistics  of  the  school  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  each 
half  term  of  twenty  weeks. 

Every  applicant  for  the  amount  promised  must  give  full  assurance  that 
all  the  rules  for  the  distribution  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fundhave 
been  or  will  be  complied  with.  This  assurance  must  be  given  and  signed 
by  the  School  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and 
by  the  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. "  Alex.  McIveb,  Sup't.  Pub,  In8t,n, 
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A  FAIR  PROPOSITION— MUTV ALLY  BENEFICIAL. 


If  the  Presidents  of  our  Colleges,  and  the  Principals  of  our  Acade- 
mies, High  Schools,  and  other  Institutions  of  Learning,  male  and  fe- 
male, will  prepare  and  furnish  to  us  for  publication  an  authentic  and 
impartial  account  of  the  rise,  progress  and  present  condition  of  their 
respective  Colleges  and  Schools,  with  a  cut  of  their  buildings,  we  will 
take  pleasure  in  laying  their  communications  before  our  readers.  No. 
better  plan  for  advertising  those  institutions  could  be  devised,  as  our 
magazine  has  a  growing  circulation,  already  embracing  every  county 
in  the  State. 

The  embellishments  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  our  pages,  and 
the  descriptive  and  statistical  information  contained  in  the  articles 
will  be  in  exact  accord  with  the  object  contemplated  by  us  an  estab- 
lishing this  department  of  our  magazine — who  will  be  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  our  proposition  ? 


GIVE  US  AN  EXCHANGE,  BRETHREN. 


AVe  send  our  magazine  to  every  newspaper  in  the  State  whose  ad- 
dress is  known  to  us.  We  hope  all  will  exchange  with  us,  and  that 
our  editorial  brethren  will  give  us  such  notice  as  they  may  think  the 
merits  of  our  publication  are  entitled  to.  With  those  who  will  give 
our  Prospectus  one  or  more  insertions,  we  will  reciprocate  by  keeping 
the  title,  name  of  editor,  place  of  publication,  and  terms  of  their  re- 
sjDective  papers  j)ermanently  in  our  advertising  columns. 


We  invite  attention  to  advertisements  to  be  found  in  this  issue. 

The  Agricultural  House  of  Geo.  Allen  &  Co.,  advertised  on  2d  page 
of  cover,  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  State,  favorably  known  all 
over  the  Eastern  section,  and  in  many  other  portions  of  the  State. 

The  State  Agricultural  Fair  to  be  held  in  Raleigh  for  the  week  be- 
ginning Oct.  12tli — see  advertisement,  3d  page  of  cover.  Will  receive  a 
more  fitting  notice  in  the  October  number  of  our  magazine. 
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THE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AT  OXFOKD,  N.  C 


This  institution  is  the  property  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  and 
its  benefits  are  magnanimously  offered  to  the  most  needy  orphans, 
whether  tlieir  fathers  were  Masons,  or  not. 

The  Grand  Lodge  says  :  "The  design  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  shall 
be  to  protect,  train  and  educate  indigent  and  promising  orphan  chil- 
dren, to  be  received  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  years,  who  have  no 
parents,  nor  property,  nor  near  relatives  able  to  assist  them.  They 
shall  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  time  than  two  years.  In  extraordi- 
nary cases  the  Superintendent  may  receive  children  outside  the  ages 
specified."  1 
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^''Resolved,  That  all  benevolent  societies  and  individuals  are  hereby 
cordially  invited  and  requested  to  co-operate  with  us  in  providing 
funds  and  supplies  for  feeding,  clothing  and  educating  indigent  and 
promising  orphan  children  at  the  Asylum  at  Oxford." 

In  many  counties  the  grand  juries  disregard  the  law  relating  to  or- 
phans, and  the  Commissioners  order  the  overseer  of  the  poor  to  ''give 
all  orphans  to  the  first  that  apply  for  them."  In  this  way  it  comes  to 
pass  that  anxiety  to  avoid  expense  and  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
labor  combine  to  deprive  friendless  orphans  of  their  inalienable  rights, 
and  to  deny  them  the  privilege  of  learning  to  read  either  the  laws  of 
their  country,  or  the  Commandments  of  their  Maker.  In  some  instan- 
ces the  daughters  of  dead  soldiers  have  been  put  out  as  servants  in  ne- 
gro families.  This  has  been  done,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  a  civil- 
ized and  christian  country  !  Shame  on  such  a  mockery  of  civilization 
and  such  a  counterfeit  of  Christianity  !  The  Orphan  Asylum  goes  in- 
to huts  and  hedges  and  gathers  the  poor  and  promising  children  into  its 
fold,  feeds  them,  clothes  them,  and  gives  them  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
English  education.  The  boys,  when  discharged,  learn  useful  trades 
and  find  profitable  employment.  The  girls  readily  obtain  good  wages 
in  respectable  families,  where  decorous  deportment,  and  industrious 
habits  may  improve  their  condition  and  prospects. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  our  people  that  such  an  institution  is  support- 
ed by  voluntary  contributions,  without  any^jDaid  agent  in  the  field. 
Churches  of  various  denominations,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias^ 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Good  Templars,  Friends  of  Temperance,  and 
benevolent  individuals  not  connected  with  any  organization,  are  gen- 
erously co-operating  with  the  Masons  in  the  orphan  work. 

Boxes,  bags  and  bundles  are  sent  by  the  usual  routes  of  freight. 

Small  packages  go  by  Express.     Checks  and  registered  letters  are  sent 
to  the  Superintendent. 


THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  following  compilation  of  the  School  Law  of  North  Carolina  with 
e:s;planatory  notes  was  prepared  for  publication  by  Alex.  McIver, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  numbered  as  in  the  Constitution  ;  the  sections  of  the  law  are 
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re-arranged  under  appropriate  heads  and  numbered  in  order  from  the 
beginning  : 

By  the  State  Constitution,  Article  IX,  Section  1  ;  Rehgion,  morality 
and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform 
system  of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the 
children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

Sec.  3.  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient 
number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  main- 
tained at  least  four  months  in  every  year;  and  if  the  Commissioners  of 
any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  w^ith  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this 
section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

STATE   BOARD   OF    EDUCATION, 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  Article  IX, 

Section  7.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Attorney 
General  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Education, 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  shall  be  President,  and  the  Superintendent  of" 
Public  Instruction  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and 
trusts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  of  l!^orth 
Carolina,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  the  educationaL 
fund  of  the  State ;  but  all  acts,  rules  and  regulations  of  said  Board  may 
be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  when  so 
altered,  amended  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  Board. 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  meet  at  such  times- 
as  a  majority  of  the  members  may  appoint :  Provided,  That  the  Gov- 
ernor may  call  a  meeting  at  any  time. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  the- 
same  shall  accumulatCj  invest  the  public  school  funds  in  United  States- 
bonds. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Auditor  shall  keep  a  separate  and  distinct  account; 
of  the  public  school  funds  and  of  the  interest  and  income  thereof,  and : 
also  of  such  moneys  as  may  be  raised  by  State,  county  and  capitation., 
tax,  or  otherwise,  for  school  purposes.  ]±e  shall  draw  his  warrants  on 
the  State  Treasurer  in  favor  of  any  county  treasurer,  whenever  such 
county  treasurer  shall  present  an  order  from  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  be  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board, 
of  Education. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  as  a  special  deposit, 
all  school  funds  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  pay  them  out  only  on  the 
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warrant  of  the  State  Auditor,  issued  on  the  order  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  in  favor  of  a  county  treasurer,  which  warrant,  duly  indorsed 
by  the  county  treasurer  in  wliose  favor  it  is  drawn,  shall  be  the  only  valid 
voucher  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  disbursement  of  school 
funds. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  on  the 
first  day  of  January  of  every  year,  to  apportion  among  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State  all  the  school  funds  which  may  then  be  in  the  treasury 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  order  a  warrant  for  the  full  appor- 
tionment to  each  county,  upon  the  requisition  of  each  county  treasurer, 
approved  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  recommend  the  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  text  books  and  other  means  of  instruction  to 
be  used  in  the  public  schools  :  Prcnnded,  That  no  sectarian  or  political 
text  books  or  influences  shall  be  used  in  any  public  school. 

THE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Explanatory  Note. — By  the  Constitution  of  the  State  tl>e  County 
<Jommissioners  who  constitute  the  County  Boards  of  Education,  have 
•  supervision  and  control  of  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  8.  The  county  commissioners  of  each  county  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  education  for  the  county.  The  chairman  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners shall  be  the  chairman,  the  j-egister  of  deeds  the  secretary,  and  the 
county  treasurer  the  treasurer  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  9.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  supervision  of  the 
public  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  shall  decide  all  controversies 
relating  to  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  or  which  may  arise  upon 
the  construction  of  the  school  law,  and  shall  see  that  the  school  law  is 
enforced.  An  appeal,  however,  may  be  taken  from  an}^  decision  of  a 
county  board  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  10.  In  all  cases  in  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  county  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  to  send  up  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  evidence 
in  the  case,  together  with  the~  written  statements  of  the  parties. 

Sec.  11.  The  county  board  of  education  of  each  county  shall  hold  t%vo 
regular  meetings  every  year  on  the  first  Mondays  of  Februar}'  and  Au- 
gust for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  : 
Provided,  That  the  chairman  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  any 
time.  At  each  regular  meeting  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  ex- 
amine the  books  and  vouchers  of  tlie  eonnty  treasurer,  and  audit  his  ac- 
counts, and  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  school  funds  received  and  disbursed  by  the  county  treasurer. 

Sec.  12.  The  county  board  of  education  of  every  county  shall,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  February  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practica- 
ble, apportion  among  the  several  townships  in  the  county,  according  to 
number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, 
((which  number  shall  be  ascertained  by  a  census  to  betaken  by  the  school 
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committee  and  reported  to  the  county  board  of  education,)  all  school 
funds  which  may  then  be  in  the  possession  of  or  due  to  the  county  treas- 
urer, specifying  how  much  thereof  is  apportioned  to  the  children  of  each 
race,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  school  committees  of  the  several  town- 
ships of  the  county.  And  the  school  committees  in  the  several  townships 
shall  apportion  the  same  in  like  manner  among  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts, and  publish  the  same  b}'  an  advertisement  posted  on  the  court 
house  door  of  each  county,  and  furnish  the  county  treasurer  with  the 
amounts  thus  apportioned  among  the  several  school  districts,  and  the 
amount  that  each  district  is  entitled  to.  The  sums  thus  apportioned  to 
the  several  townships  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  school  com- 
mittees thereof  for  payment  of  the  school  expenses  mentioned  in  this  act : 
Provided^  hoioever^  That  in  no  case  shall  the  school  fund  thus  apportion- 
ed to  either  race  be  expended  for  the  education  of  the  other  race:  And 
provided  further.  That  so  much  of  said  school  fund  as  shall  not  be  ex- 
pended in  any  school  district  for  the  education  of  the  race  for  which  it 
was  apportioned  in  any  year,  shall  be  added  to  the  final  apportionment 
to  said  race  in  said  school  districts  for  the  succeeding  j'-ear. 

If  the  pupils  of  any  public  school  reside  in  different  townships,  the 
school  committees  of  each  shall  give  an  order  to  the  teacher  for  such  part 
of  the  amount  due  him  as  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending his  school  from  their  township. 

BOARD    OF    EXAMINERS. 

Sec.  13.  The  county  board  of  education  ot  each  county  shall  appoint 
three  residents  of  their  county  of  good  moral  character  and  suitable  at- 
tainments, who  shall  be  styled  "  The  Board  of  Examiners,"  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman.  They  shall  hold  their  office  one  year, 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  It  a  vacancy  should  at  any 
time  occur  in  the  board  of  examiners,  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  the 
county  board  of  education. 

bee.  14:.  The  board  of  examiners  of  each  county  shall  examine  all  ap- 
plicants for  teachers'  certificates  at  the  court  house  of  the  county  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  January  and  July  every  year,  and  continue  the  exami- 
nation from  day  to  day  during  the  remainder  of  the  week,  if  necessary, 
till  all  applicants  are  examined.  They  shall  grant  certificates  to  all  ap- 
plicants (.>f  sufficient  moral  and  tiiental  qualification.  The  board  of  ex- 
aminers shall  give  certificates  in  three  degrees  as  follows:  If  applicants 
are  qualified  to  teach  classes  in  the  higher  branches  of  English  they  shall 
receive  certificates  of  the  first  grade  ;  if  qualified  to  teach  only  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  English,  they  shall  be  given  a  certificate  of  the 
secxil  grade;  and  all  applicants  qualified  to  teach  primary  classes  only, 
shall  be  given  certificates  of  the  third  grade.  If  any  person  shall  apply 
for  an  examination  and  certificate  at  any  other  time,  the  applicant  shall 
pay  the  board  ot  examiners  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  If  the  board  of  exam- 
iners should  become  satisfied  that  any  person  to  whom  a  teachers'  certi- 
ficate has  been  granted  is  guilty  of  any  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct, 
or  is  neglecttul  of  or  in    any   way  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  the 
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duties  of  a  teacher,  thej  shall  revoke  the  certificate  and  give  notice  ta 
the  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  15.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the 
county  board  of  education  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of  every 
year,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  teachers  to  whom  they  gave  certificates  du- 
ring the  year,  also  abstract  statement  of  the  number,  race  and  sex  of  the 
teachers,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 

Sec.  16.  Each  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  who  shall  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices two  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  he  may  be  actually  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  teachers  at  the  times  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  section 
of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  6nty  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  each 
county  board  oi  education  to  draw  an  order  on  the  county  treasurer  for 
the  amount  due  each  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  by  virtue  of  this 
section,  payable  to  said  examiners.  This  order  shall  be  paid  by  the 
county  treasurer  out  of  the  school  fund. 

SCHOOL   COMMITTEES, 

By  the  State  Constitution,  Article  YII, 

Section  5,  There  shall  be  biennially  elected  in  every  township  a  school 
committee  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose  duty  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  17.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  biennially  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  thereof  a  school  committee  of  three  persons,  whose  duties  shall 
be  as  prescribed  in  this  act.  If  there  should  at  any  time  be  a  failure  to 
elect  school  committeemen  in  any  township,  or  if  a  vacancy  should  at  any 
time  occur,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  ap- 
point suitable  residents  of  the  township  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  the  per- 
sons thus  appointed  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school 
committee  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  18.  The  school  committee  of  each  township  shall  be  a  body  cor- 
porate by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  School  Committee  of  Township 

,  in  the  county  of ,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in    that  name 

shall  be  capable  of  purchasing  and  holding  real  and  personal  estate,  and 
of  spiling  and  transferring  the  same  for  school  purposes,  and  of  prosecut- 
ing and  defending  suits  for  and  against  the  corporation.  All  conveyances 
shall  be  to  them  and  their  successors  in  oftice. 

Sec.  19.  The  school  committee  of  each  township,  witliin  fifteen  days 
after  their  election  or  appointment,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  point 
within  the  township,  and  ortjanize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  chair- 
man, and  another  of  their  number  clerk  of  the  school  committee. 

Sec.  20.  The  school  committee  of  each  township,  within  fifteen  days 
after  their  election  or  appointment,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  point 
within  the  township,  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  chair- 
man, and  another  of  their  committee  clerk  of  the  school  committee. 

Sec.  20,  The  school  committee  shall  be  exempt  from  militar}^  duty, 
from  working  the  public  roads,  and  from    serving  on  juries,  and  shall  re- 
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ceive  no  other  compensation  for  tlieir  services.  Before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office  they  shall  take  an  oath  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  faitliful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Sec.  21.  The  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  every  school  committeeman 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  shall  be  in  the  following 
words  :  "I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  well  and  truly  execute 
the  office  of  school  comuiitteeman  according  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and 
ability  according  to  law  ;  so  help  me  God." 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  of  each  township  to 
take  and  return  to  the  county  board  of  education  on  or  before  the  tirst 
day  of  August  in  every  year  a  full  and  accurate  census  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  giving  the  number  in  public 
schools,  and  the  number  who  attend  no  school,  designating  the  race  and 
sex  in  all  cases.  They  shall  also  report  the  number  of  public  school 
houses  and  the  number  of  private  school  houses,  and  the  number  of  acad- 
emies and  colleges  in  each  township. 

Sec.  23.  The  school  committee  of  the  several  townships  shall  lay  off 
their  respective  townships  into  convenient  school  districts,  consulting  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  convenience  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  wishes 
of  persons  interested,  and  disregarding  the  township  boundaries  where 
convenience  require  it.     They  shall  designate  the  districts  by  number,  as 

school  district  No.  1,  school  district  No,  2,  &c.^  of  township ,  as 

the  case  may  be  :  Provided^  That  where  a  district  lies  in  two  or  more 
towMiships  it  shall  be  designated  as  a  school  district  No. of  the  town- 
ship in  which  the  school  house  is  situated  ;  and  the  commissioners  of  ad- 
joining counties  shall  have  power  in  case  of  great  inconvenience  to  ar- 
range for  the  sending  of  pupils  to  school  across  the  lines  of  such  counties 
and  provide   for  thoir  payment  from  the  fund  of  their  school  district. 

Sec.  24.  The  school  committee  shall  consult  the  convenience  of  the 
white  residents  in  settling  the  boundaries  of  districts  for  white  schools, 
and  of  colored  residents  in"  settling  the  boundaries  for  colored  schools. 
The  schools  of  the  two  races  Bha!'  be  separate  ;  the  districts  the  same  or 
not,  according  to  the  convenience  of  parties  concerned.  In  cases  where 
there  are  two  sets  of  districts  in  a  township  they  shall  be  designated  a^ 
school  districts  numbers  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  for  white  schools,  or  school 
districts,  numbers  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  for  colored  schools,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  township of  etc.,  as  before  stated. 

Sec.  25.  The  school  committee  may  i-eceive  any  gift,  grant,  donation 
or  devise  made  for  the  use  of  aisy  school  or  schools  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  in  their  corporate  capacity  they  shall  be  and  are  hereby  entrus- 
ted with  the  care  and  custody  of  all  school  houses,  school  house  sites, 
grounds,  books,  apparatus,  or  other  public  school  property  belonging  to 
their  respective  jurisdiction,  with  full  power  to  control  the  same  as  they 
may  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  the  public  ss/hools,  and  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. "When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  comtuittee,  any  school  house, 
school  house  sites,  or  other  public  school  property  has  become  unnecessary 
for  public  school  purposes,  they  shall  return  the  land  to  the  original  ow- 
ner, his  heirs  or  assigns,  if  he  or  they  so  desire  on  the  payment  of  first 
cost,  and  remove  or  sell  the  building  after  advertisemeDi  fur  twenty  days 
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at  three  public  places  in  the  townships.  The  deed  for  the  property  thus 
sold  shall  be  executed  by  the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  committee,  and 
proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  paid  to  the  township  treasurer  for  the  school 
expenses  in  the  township. 

Sec.  26.  The  school  committee  may  receive  suitable  sites  for  school 
houses  by  donation  or  purchase.  In  the  latter  case  they  shall  report  the 
price  to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education.  If 
the  latter  are  satisfied  that  the  price  is  not  excessive  they  shall  approve 
the  order  of  the  committee  on  the  county  treasurer,  which  said  commit- 
tee are  authorized  to  give  for  the  purchase  money  in  favor  of  the  grantor 
of  the  land,  and  upon  payment  of  the  order  the  title  to  said  site  shall  vest 
in  the  committee  and  their  successors  in  office.  Whenever  the  commit- 
tee are  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  site  for  a  school  by  gift  or  purchase, 
they  shall  report  to  the  county  commissioners^  and  the  latter  shall  there- 
upon appoint  three  disinterested  citizens,  "who  shall  lay  off  not  more  than 
one  acre,  and  assess  the  cash  value  thereof,  and  report  their  proceedings 
to  the  county  commissioners.  If  said  report  is  confirmed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  for  the 
county  shall  approve  the  order  which  the  township  school  committee 
shall  give  on  the  county  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  owner  of  the  land  thus 
laid  off,  and  upon  payment  or  offer  of  payment  of  this  order,  the  title  to 
said  land  shall  vest  in  the  school  committee  and  their  successors  in  oflice: 
Provided^  That  improved  land  shall  not  be  condemned  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  section  ;  and  provided  further^  That  any  person  aggrieved 
by  the  action  of  said  commissioners,  ma}'  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  county  in  which  said  land  is  situate,  upon  giving  bond  to  secure  said 
commissioners  against  such  costs  as  they  may  incur  on  account  of  said 
appeal  not  being  prosecuted  with  effect. 

Sec.  27.  Every  school  to  wliich  aid  shall  be  given  under  the  provisions 
of  tliis  act  shall  be  a  public  school,  to  which  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty  one  years  shall  be  admitted  free  of  any  charge,  subject  to 
the  restrictions  contained  in  section  twenty. 

Sec.  28.  The  school  committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  employ  and 
dismiss  teachers  of  the  schools  within  their  townships,  and  shall  determine 
the  pay  per  month  to  be  ]}aid  the  same  ;  Provided,  Jwiuever,  That  teach- 
ers of  the  first  grade  shall  not  receive  out  of  the  school  fund  more  than 
two  dollars  per  day  ;  of  tlie  second  grade  not  more  than  one  dollar 
and  fifty  <;.euts  per  day  ;  aral  of  the  thirdd  grade  not  more  than  one 
dollar  per  day,  but  no  teacher  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  a  less 
less  term  tlian  one  month.  .No  committeeman  shall  be  a  teacher.  Nor 
shall  any  committeeman  in  any  way  be  interested  hy  contract  or  other 
wise  in  the  crefttion  or  repairing  of  an}-  school  house  in  his  district. 

Sec.  29.  Tiio  sciiool  coinuiittees  of  each  township  shall  annually  make 
an  estimate  of  the  amuunt  of  nionoy  necessary  for  maintaining  the  schools 
witliin  their  jui'isdiction  for  a  period  not  less  than  four  months,  and  a  cer- 
tified repuri  of  said  estiiuate  shall  bo  iviaJe  tu  county  commissioners  on 
or  before  the  regular  meeting  in  February  :  Promded,  That  the  first  es- 
timate and  report  as  herein  required  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  first 
"Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  eight  huiKlred  and  seventy- three. 
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TEACHERS. 

Sec.  30.  It  shall  be  the  diitj  of  all  teachers  of  free  public  schools  to 
maintain  good  order  and  discipline  in  their  respective  schools,  to  encour- 
age morality,  industry  and  neatness  in  all  their  pupils,  and  to  teach  thor- 
oughly all  branches  which  they  profess  to  teach.  If  any  pupil  should 
wilfully  and  persistently  violate  the  rules  of  school,  such  pupil  may  be 
dismissed  by  the  teacher  for  the  current  term. 

Sec.  31.  Every  teacher  or  principal  of  a  school  to  which  aid  shall  be 
given  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  keep  a  daily  record  of  all  ab- 
sences of  pupils  and  of  tlie  grade  in  scholarship  and  deportment  of  each. 
The  grade  in  scholarship  shall  be  indicated  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  and 
5  ;  1  representing  the  highest  or  first  grade,  and  5  the  lowest,  and  the 
three  intermediate  numbers  the  three  intermediate  grades.  The  grades 
in  deportment  shall  be  represented  by  the  same  numbers  and  in  the  same 
order.  At  the  end  of  every  term  every  teacher  of  a  public  school  shall 
deliver  to  the  county  treasurer  a  statement  of  the  length  of  the  term  of 
the  school,  of  the  race,  number,  sex  and  averacre  attendance  of  pupils,  and 
the  name  of  the  district  and  township  in  which  the  school  was  taught. 

Sec.  32.  At  the  middle  and  end  of  every  four  months'  terra  of  a  public 
school,  the  teacher  or  principal  of  the  school  shall  exhibit  to  the  school 
committee  of  the  township  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pupils,  their 
average  attendance,  the  length  of  the  term  and  the  time  taught.  He 
shall  also  exhibit  a  teachers'  certificate,  dated  within  one  year  of  the  time. 
If  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied 
with,  they  shall  give  an  order  on  the  county  treasurer,  payable  to  the 
teacher  for  the  sum  due  his  school  for  the  time  taught.  But  they  shall 
in  no  case  give  such  an  order  unless  the  teacher  produce  a  certificate  of 
mental  and  moral  qualifications  from  the  board  of  examiners,  dated 
within  one  year  of  the  time. 

Sec.  33,  Every  person  who  shall  willfully  interrupt  or  disturb  any  pub- 
lic or  private  school,  or  any  meeting  lawfully  and  peaceably  held  for  the 
purpose  of  literary  or  scientific  improvenient,  either  within  or  without 
the  place  where  such  school  or  meeting  is  held,  or  injure  any  school 
building,  or  deface  any  school  furniture,  apparatus  or  other  school  prop- 
erty, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  anU,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  34.  The  school  year  shall  begin  July  first,  and  end  June  thirtieth. 

Sec.  35.  All  acts,  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  be  aad  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed.     This  section  was  ratified  February  12th,  1874. 

EXPLANATORY    NOTE. 

•  The  rules  and  regulations  which  were  repealed   by  this  act,  provide 
substantially  as  follows: 

That  each  school  district  shall  contain  an  area  equal  to  from  four  to 
seven  miles  square. 
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That  the  school  districts  shall  be  as  nearly  square  in  form  as  the  con- 
venience of  neighborhoods  and  the  situation  of  the  several  localities  will 
permit. 

That  the  school  house  shall  be  as  near  the  centre  of  the  school  popula- 
tion of  the  districts  as  practicable. 

That  the  people  of  each  district  shall  elect  three  suitable  persons  dis- 
trict trustees,  each  race  electing  its  own  trustees. 

That  the  district  trustees  shall  solicit  contributions  to  pay  half  the  cost 
of  building,  repairing  and  furnishing  the  school  house,  and  to  supple- 
ment the  money  due  the  district ;  determine  the  time  at  which  the  public 
school  shall  begin  ;  recommend  a  teacher  who  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  the  district,  and  assist  the  school  committee  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  district  school. 

"  The  law  intends  that  the  highest  prices,  to  wit :  $20,  $30  and  $40,  a 
month,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  teacher,  shall  be  paid  only  for 
schools  in  which  twenty  or  more  pupils  are  taught.  If  the  number  of 
pupils  is  less  than  twenty,  the  highest  prices  which  may  be  paid  out  of 
the  Public  School  Funds  are :  To  a  teacher  who  holds  a  third  grade  cer- 
tificate, one  dollar  a  month  for  each  pupil ;  to  a  teacher  who  holds  a  sec- 
ond grade  certificate,  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  month  for  each  pupil ;  to  a 
teacher  who  holds  a  first  grade  certificate,  two  dollars  a  month  for  each 
pupil,  counting  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  cases  by  their  average  at- 
tendance. 

These  rules  Bnd  regulations  having  been  repealed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, cannot  be  re-enacted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  As  they 
relate,  however,  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  school  system,  they  are 
published  as  a  general  guide  to  school  committees  and  county  school  offi- 
cers, so  far  as  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt  and  apply  them.  They  are  not, 
however,  of  any  binding  obligation. 

THE    COUNTY    TEEASUEEK. 

Sec.  36.  The  county  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  receive  and  disburse 
all  public  school  funds.  But  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflice, 
he  shall  execute  a  bond  with  suflicient  security  in  double  the  amount  of 
money  which  may  come  into  his  possession  during  any  year  of  his  official 
term,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  the  county 
board  of  education.  The  county  commissioners  shall  from  time  to  lime, 
if  necessary,  require  the  county  treasurer  to  give  bond  and  sufficient  se- 
curity by  additional  bond  or  bonds,  so  as  to  secure  the  faithful  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  funds,  and  in  default  thereof,  the  commissioners  shall 
be  guilt}'  of  a  misdemeanor. 

See.  37.  All  orders  upon  the  countj^  treasurer  for  school  money  for  the 
payment  of  teachers,  the  purchase  of  sites  for  scliool  houses,  and  for  half 
the  cost  of  building,  repairing  and  furnishing  school  houses,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  school  committee  of  the  township  in  which  the  school  is 
taught,  or  in  which  the  site  or  school  house  is  situated,  which  orders, 
duly  indorsed  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  same  are  pa^yable,  shall  be  the 
only  valid  vouchers  in  the  hands  of  county  treasurers  for  disbursements 
of  school  money. 
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3ec.  38.  The  county  treasurer  of  such  county  shall  receive  such  amount 
of  commissions  as  are  now  allowed  by  section  two,  chapter  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  acts  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  and  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  on  the  entire  amount  of  school 
funds  which  may  pass  through  his  hands  each  year,  but  he  shall  state  the 
amount  of  his  commissi 3ns  in  his  annual  statement  to  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  secretary 
of  each  county  boai-d  of  education  shall  receive  such  compensation  for 
his  services  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  county  commissioners,  which  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  39.  The  county  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  report  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  j'^ear, 
the  entire  amount  of  school  money  received  by  him  during  the  preceding 
school  year,  the  several  sources  from  which  it  was  derived  and  the  dis- 
bursements thereof  made  by  him,  designating  the  sums  paid  for  schools 
for  the  white  and  colored  children  respectively,  for  school  house  sites  in 
the  i^everal  townships.  At  the  same  time  he  shall  report  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  tlie  number  of  public  schools  taught  in  the 
count}'  during  the  year  for  each  race,  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  race, 
their  average  attendance,  the  number  ot  males  and  the  number  of  fe- 
males, according  to  the  reports  made  to  him  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

THE    SECRETARY. 

Sec.  40.  The  secretary  shall  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  issue  all  notices  and  orders  pertaining  to  the  public 
schools,  school  houses,  sites  or  districts,  which  notices  or  orders  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  serve,  and  record  all  school  statistics  which  shall 
be  reported  to  him  by  school  committees  and  boards  of  examiners  in  a 
book  to  be  furnished  by  the  county  commissioners  for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  41.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
for  each  county  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  October  of  every  year,  full  and  accurate  statistics, 
showing  the  race,  sex  and  number  of  teachers  as  reported  to  him  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  also  the  number  of  school  children  in  the 
county,  as  reported  to  the  countj^  board  of  education  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  And  if  any  secretary  of  a  county  board  of  education  shall 
fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  at  the  time  above  stated, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the 
Superior  Cuurt  of  his  county,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
and  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  one 
month,  or  more  than  six  months  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

SCHOOL    MONEY. 

Sec.  4:2.  The  share  of  the  public  school  fund  arising  from  the  increase 
thereof  by  investment  or  otherwise  to  which  each  county  may  be  entitled, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  or  his  lawful  attorney,  upon  the  or- 
der of  the  board  of  education  and  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor,  and  in  like 
manner  shall  paj'ments  from  the  school  fund  be  made. 
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Sec.  43.  All  State  and  county  capitation  taxes  which  shall  be  levied 
and  collected  for  school  purposes  shall  be  collected  and  paid  to  the  coun- 
ty treasurer  of  the  counties  respectively  in  wliich  the  same  are  collected, 
at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  rules,  regulations  and  penalties  as 
are  or  may  be  prescribed  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  county  taxes, 
and  shall  constitute  a  revenue  and  fund  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  in  said  counties  respectively,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  sheriff  or  other  person  collecting  such  taxes  shall  take  the 
duplicate  receipts  of  the  count}'  treasurer  for  such  payments,  one  copy  of 
which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  of  the  State  i  Pr'ovided^  That 
in  his  settlement  with  the  sheriff  for  the  taxes  mentioned  in  this  section, 
the  county  treasurer  shall  only  receive  money. 

Sec.  44.  All  the  school  funds  which  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
school  orders  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  shall  be  ad- 
ded to  the  school  fund  for  the  counties  for  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-three.  And  the  school  funds  for  any  year  which  may  not  be 
required  for  the  school  expenses  of  that  year,  shall  be  added  to  the  school 
fund  for  the  following  year. 

Sec.  45.  In  addition  to  the  State  and  county  capitation  taxes,  appro- 
priated by  the  Constitution,  and  other  revenues  heretofore  provided  by 
law  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
every  year  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  eight  and 
one-third  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  and  credits 
in  the  State,  and  twenty-five  cents  on  every  poll  in  addition  to  the  taxes 
in  the  revenue  law. 

Sec.  46.  If  the  tax  levied  in  this  act  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  shall  be  insufficient  to  maintain  one  or  more  schools  in  each  town- 
ship for  the  period  of  four  months  then  the  county  commissioners  of  each 
county  may  levy  annually  a  special  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  said  schools  for  the  said  period  of  four 
months.  The  said  taxes  shall  be  collected  by  the  sheriff  in  money,  and 
he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  for  the  collection  and  account- 
ing for  said  tax  as  he  is  or  may  be  by  law  in  regard  to  other  count}^  taxes. 
The  said  tax  shall  be  levied  on  all  property,  credits  and  polls  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  in  the  assessment  of  the  amount  upon  each  of  the  commissioners 
shall  observe  the  constitutional  equation  of  taxation  ;  and  the  fund  thus 
raised  shall  be  appropriated  in  the  countv  in  which  it  is  collected  as  pro- 
vided in  section  thirty  one  of  this  act  :  Provided^  That  the  question  of 
the  levy  and  collection  of  said  tax  shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county  at  an  election  to  be  held  at  the 
different  election  precincts  of  the  countv,  under  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  and  conforming  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  other  elections,  except  that  no  new 
registration  need  be  made,  but  the  registration  books  of  the  next  preced- 
ing general  election  may  be  used.  The  penalties  for  illegal  and  fraudu- 
lent voting  shall  be  tlie  same  as  provided  in  annual  elections. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF    PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  47.    The   Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction  shall  have  the 
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school  laws  of  the  State  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  to 
all  school  officers  in  the  State,  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  April,  of  this 
year ;  shall  have  printed  all  the  forms  necessary  and  proper  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  and  shall  look  after  the  school  interest  of  the  State  at 
large,  and  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  on  or  before  the  third 
Monday  of  JN^ovember  of  everj^  year,  which  report  shall  giv/e  information 
and  statistics  of  the  public  schools,  and  recommend  such  improvement  in 
the  school  law  as  may  occbr  to  him  ;  he  shall  keep  his  office  at  the  seat 
of  government,  and  shall  sign  ail  requisitions  on  the  Auditor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  out  of  the  State  Treasury  for  school  purposes  ;  copies  of 
his  acts  and  decisions,  and  of  all  papers  kept  in  his  office  and  authenti- 
cated b}''  his  signature  and  official  seal,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  the  originial.  He  shall  be  furnished  with  such  room,  fuel  and 
stationery  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  heretofore. 

EXPLANATOEY    NOTES. 

School  Funds. 

The  law  appropriates  annually  seventy-iive  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
State  and  county  capitation  taxes,  a  property  tax  of  eight  and  one-thii'd 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  worth  of  all  the  property  and  credits  in  the 
State,  all  taxes  on  auctioneers  and  licenses  to  retail  spirituous  liquors  and 
the  income  from  the  permanent  school  fund  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  free  public  schools. 

If  this  money  is  properly  and  economically  applied,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  free  public  school  frouj  two  to  three  montlis  each  year  in 
every  school  district  in  the  State.  If  along  with  any  balance  which  may 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer,  it  shall  be  insufficient  to 
maintain  schools  four  months,  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  levy  a  special  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  additional  school  tax,  hov^ever, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county.  If  in  any 
county  the  vote  shall  be  against  the  additional  tax,  the  only  school  fund 
in  such  county  will  be  that  which  the  law  has  absolutely  provided  as 
above  mentioned.  ♦ 

Guard  the  School  Money. 

The  county  board  of  education  may  adopt  and  carry  out  any  one  or 
all  of  the  following  rules,  or  others  which  may  occur  to  them  : 

That  no  order  for  school  money  shall  be  paid,  until  it  is  approved  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

The  school  money  shall  in  no  case  be  apportioned  to  any  township,  or 
paid  upon  the  order  of  any  school  committee  until  the  school  census  of 
the  township  is  taken  and  reported  as  required  by  law. 

That  the  public  schools  shall  not  be  taught  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  laboring  children  cannot  be  spared  from  the  farm. 
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The  county  board  of  education  may  recommend  the  school  committees 
to  pay  $15,  $20,  $25  or  $30  a  month,  or  any  other  price  or  prices  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  public  schools  in  their  county.  If 
in  any  instance  the  rule  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Janu- 
ary 15th,  1874,  regulating  the  pay  of  the  teacher  in  part  by  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils  is  found  to  work  a  hardship,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
success  of  the  school,  the  county  board  of  education  may  modify  the  rule, 
to  some  extent,  so  as  to  meet  the  full  justice  and  equity  of  such  case. 

TliS  Pay  of  the  Teachers, 

The  law  fixes  the  highest  limits  of  prices  and  leaves  it  with  the  school 
committee  to  determine  the  pay  of  the  teachers  within  those  limits.  The 
school  committee  should  respect  anj  recommendation  which  the  county 
board  of  education  may  make;  and  each  school  committee  for  itself  may 
determine  that  they  will  pay  $15,  $20,  $25  or  $30  a  month,  or  any  other 
price  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law  as  the  price  or  prices  of  teach- 
ing within  the  township.  The  school  committee  should  in  no  case  pre- 
mit  the  public  schools  to  be  taught  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  laboring 
children  cannot  be  spared  from  the  farm. 

School  Census. 

The  county  board  of  education  cannot  apportion  the  school  money  till 
the  census  of  school  children  is  taken  and  reported  to  them.  The  school 
committees  should  therefore  be  prompt  and  accurate  in  taking  and  re- 
porting the  census.  The  law  requires  the  school  committees  to  •'  report 
the  am.ounts  of  money  apportioned  among  the  several  school  districts." 
This  requirement  of  the  law  will  be  substantially  complied  with,  if  the 
school  committee  will  report  an  accurate  census  of  each  school  district  of 
the  township.  The  county  board  of  education  may  then  apportion  the 
school  money  directly  among  the  several  districts  in  the  county.  This 
would  be  in  compliance  with  the  law.  When  a  district- lies  partly  in 
two  or  more  townships,  it  should  be  called  district  No.  ,  of  the  town- 
ship in  which  the  school  house  is  situated.  The  census  of  such  district 
should  be  given  by  the  school  committee  of  the  township  in  which  the 
school  house  is  situated,  and  should  state  the  number  of  children  within 
the  district  who  reside  in  the  different  townships. 

The  clerk  of  the  school  committee  should  register  in  the  book  of  school 
records  of  the  township,  an  accurate  census  of  each  school  district  of  the 

township  as  follows :  Under  the  head  of  "  school  district  No. ,  for 

white,  or  colored  children,"  as  the  case  may  be,  write  the  names  of  each 
head  of  a  family,  resident  in  the  school  district,  in  a  column  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  page.  On  the  same  horizontal  line  with  each  name 
thus  written,  enter  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years  in  two  columns  :  in  the  first  column  enter  the  number 
of  males;  in  the  second  the  number  of  females.  This  record  of  the 
census  of  each  school  district  should  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  by 
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all  residents  of  the  township,  so  that  anj  error  it  may  contain  may  be 
corrected. 

School   Districts. 

The  law  requires  that  "  tlie  school  committees  shall  lay  off  their  re- 
spective townships  into  convenient  scliool  districts,  consulting,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  convenience  of  the  neighborhood,  and  disregarding  town- 
ship boundaries  where  convenience  requires  it."  The  school  districts 
should  be  made  as  large  as  practicable.  Where  they  are  very  small,  two 
or  more  should  be  thrown  together,  to  make  one  good  district.  The 
school  house  sJiould  be  as  near  the  centre  of  the  school  population  of  the 
district  as  practicable.  The  money  apportioned  to  each  district  should 
be  paid  for  the  school  taught  in  that  district  and  no  other.  The  children 
of  each  district  are  entitled  by  law  to  attend  only  the  school  of  their  own 
district  free  of  charge.  Where  the  township  is  not  too  large  it  should 
be  adopted  as  the  school  district,  with  only  one  school  for  each  race.  In 
districts  which  contain  a  large  number  of  children,  two  or  more  teachers 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  school,  and  graded  schools  may  be  estab- 
lished, for  the  support  of  which  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Peabody  Educational  Fund.  If  a  school  district  is  to  include  parts  of 
two  or  more  townships,  the  school  committees  of  the  several  townships 
interested  shall  agree  upon  the  boundary,  or  if  they  fail  to  agree,  they 
shall  report  the  facts  to  the  county  board  of  education,  and  the  latter 
shall  establish  the  district.  All  matters  of  controversy  relating  to  the 
public  schools  must  be  referred  to  the  county  board  of  education. 

District  School  Money. 

The  school  money  which  is  apportioned  to  each  district  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  district  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  free  public 
school  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  State  does  not  go  into  the 
district  and  establish  a  school  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district.  It  rather  aids  the  people  to  establish  their  own  school. 
If  the  people  of  a  district  want  a  public  school,  they  must  exert  them- 
selves, and  establish,  maintain  and  support  it.  Otherwise  the  district 
school  money  will  be  virtually  wasted. 

District  Triistees. 

If  in  any  school  district  the  people  prefer  that  the  district  trustees  shall 
continue  to  aid  the  school  committee  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  district 
school,  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  their  doing  so,  and  the  school 
committee  in  every  such  case  should  respect  the  district  trustees  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  district.  If  the  people  of  any  dis- 
trict should  prefer  not  to  have  district  trustees,  of  course  those  heretofore 
appointed  will  cease  to  act,  and  no  others  will  be  appointed  in  their 
plaqe. 

Alex.  McIveb, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instrnction. 
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ADDRESS 

BELIYEEED  BEFORE  THE  STA1E  EDUCATIONAL  CONTENTION,  July.  1873. 


BY   TEOF.    Yv^ILL:    C.    DOUB,    Oi?    GSEENSBOKO     FEMALE   COLLEGE. 


Quis  doctorem  docebit  ?  Quis  magutrum  fiagellabitf  The  impudent 
presumption  apparent  upon  the  enunciation  of  the  subject  suggested  for 
consideration  at  this  hour,  must  find  its  apology,  if  any  be  deemed  nec- 
essary, in  the  fact  that  tlie  question  for  discussion  was  assigned,  v/ithout 
consultation  with  the  lecturer,  by  the  management  of  this  Convention, 
and  not  voluntarily  chosen  from  an  assumption  of  experience  or  ability 
to  instruct  a  body  of  gentlemen  confessedly  acknowledged  to  be  without 
superiors  as  educators  in  this  or  any  other  State.  Yet,  aside  from  the 
question  of  taste  in  its  selection,  the  subject  involves  much  that  must  be 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  all  conscientious  teachers,  reaching 
down  to  all  that  is  fundamental  in  the  qualifications  of  an  instructor,  ex- 
tending into  his  inner  consciousness,  and  embraciiig  his  moral  as  well  as 
his  mental  qualifications  and  training. 

The  teacher  tliat  cannot  be  taught  is  a  dullard  and  a  dolt,  too  stupid 
to  appreciate  the  responsibility  of  the  positi(jn  to  which  he  would  aspire, 
too  presumptuous  to  be  capable  of  admitting  the  possibility  of  any  per- 
sonal deficiencies  in  himself,  and  too  obtuse  to  understand  the  contempt 
he  would  naturally  excite  in   all  well  educated  circles.     The  instructor 
that  vainly  imagines  his  "one  little  head"  to  contain  a"ll  knowledge,  and 
that  nothing  beyond  is  worth  striving   after,  himself  lacks  the  power  of 
appreciating  that  constant   desire  for   improvement,  that    never  ending 
strife  for  knowledge  and  wisdom,  that  must  form   a  part  of  the  life  and 
pleasure  of  every  teacher  that  feels  there  is  something  else  in  his  calling 
than  a  mere  effort  to  secure  material  results  and  pecuniary  emoluments. 
Baccalaureate  addresses  and  commencement  speeches  are  always  ready 
to  inform  us  tliat  the  educfstional  growth  of  a  man  is  not  limited  to  the 
period  of  his  scholastic  discipline  in   college  halls  ;  but  that  he  is  only 
fitted  therein  to  take  his  education  into  his  ownhands;  that  instead  of 
having  his  education  complete,  as  the  world  views  it,  he  has,  in  its  highest 
and  most  appropriate  sense,  onlj^  just  begun  it.     And  as  there  are  thous- 
ands of  teachers  that  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  severe  scholastic 
training,  so  it  must  follow  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  educational 
discipline  for  all  that  aspire  to  tlie  position  of  instructors  of  youth,  not 
only  m  the  impossibility  of  any  one  mind  soon,  or   ever,  acquiring  all 
knowledge,  but  also  in  that  inherent  principle  of  our  mental  and  moral 
constitution  that  requires  constant  growth,  or   otherwise  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  intellectual  decline,  and  a  speedj^  paralysis  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.     At  some  period  of  his  life,  and  all  through  his  life,  the  teacher 
must  be  taught ;  his  mind  must  be  stored  with  knowledge,  he  must  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  fads  of  all  knowledge  already  in  existence  or 
that  shall  hereafter  come  into  being  ;  he  needs  to  be  ever  submitting  all 
the  powers  of  his  intellect  to  such  healthy  exercise  as  siiall  adjust  them 
to  a  prompt  and  successful  accomplishment  of  all  that  the  times  and  his 
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position  may  demand  ;  his  moral  faculties  must  be  trained  to  a  thorough 
accord  with  those  high  and  holy  principles  without  which  no  education 
and  no  character  can  be  said  to  be  complete  ;  nor  must  the  social  side  of 
his  character  be  neglected,  for  on  its  due  development  and  exercise  will 
assuredly  depend  the  impress  be  will  leave  upon  pupils  and  upon  society. 

Here  is  a  wide  and  fertile  field  for  some  one  to  cultivate — a  broad  and 
beraitifnl  landscape  to  be  brought,  in  all  and  through  all  its  details,  into 
perfect  harmony  and  concord — a  rich,  productive  valley  awaiting  the 
tiller's  hand  to  turn  over  and  pulverize  its  fruitful  soil,  and  crowd  it  with 
large  and  useful  growth.  Who,  and  what  shall  accomplish  this  work  ? 
Wh'at  tools  shall  be  used  ?  What  materials  shall  he  employ  ?  What 
stimulants  shall  he  apply ?  What  excrescences  shall  he  prune?  What 
new  growths  shall  he  promote?  What  fruits  shall  he  garner  ?  What 
weeds  shall  be  destroyed  ?  Quis  doctorem  docebit  ?  Quis  magistrum 
Jlagellabit  ? 

In  one  sense,  and  that  a  very  important  one,  every  teacher  must  be 
his  own  instructor.  No  teacher  can  be  turned  out,  even  from  the  most 
skillful  educational  manufactory,  a  perfect  machine,  warranted  without 
defect  and  to  do  always  and  continuously  perfect  work.  Although  the 
inventive  mechanical  genius  of  our  age  and  especially  of  our  country,, 
has  produced  machines  that  can  unerringly  turn  out  the  most  complica- 
ted and  useful  forms  from  the  knottiest  materials,  there  is  no  power  even' 
in  the  exhaustless  resources  of  the  human  intellect  and  will,  adequate  tO' 
the  construction  of  a  teacher,  that  shall  readily,  and  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
mechanical  necessity,  naturally  adjust  himself  to  the  varied,  irregular 
and  complicated  forms  that  the  ever  changing  demands  of  the  times 
and  the  ever  varying  phazes  of  character  may  call  for.  The  teacher 
must  be  ready,  "apt"  to  learn,  intelligent,  in  some  sense  creative,  not 
a  machine  with  known  limits  and  impossibility  of  enlargenient — and  to- 
'  become  all  this,  he  must  teach  himself. 

How  shall  he  most  thoroughly  and  in  the  readiest  manner  accomplish, 
this  ?  We  answer,  by,  in  the  first  place,  studying  closely  himself,  in  all 
his  complex  relations  of  mind  and  matter — by  holding  up,  through  bis 
own  consciousness,  all  his  intellectual  faculties  to  a  stern  examination,-, 
ascertaining  the  weak  points,  if  there  be  any,  strengthening  them  by 
proper  culture,  and  remorselessly  subjecting  them  to  such  severe  disci- 
pline as  shall  enable  him  to  always  have  them  well  in  hand  for  any  efiort 
whether  self  instruction,  or  of  directing  the  training  of  others.  To  be 
"thoroughly  furnished"  for  the  great  work,  he  must  commence  withiiiy, 
and  working  outwards,  leave  no  part  unwrought,  but  subdue  all  hi?^- 
powers  to  that  perfect  harmony,  that  mutual  accord  in  their  appropriate 
work,  that  shall  secure  the  ends  aimed  at.  In  this  self-examination,  this, 
stern  self-discipline,  the  most  important  point  to  gain  is,  by  severe  train- 
ing, or  exertion  of  the  will,  to  acquire  such  habits  of  thought  as  to  be  able 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  however  unfavorable,  to  perfect- 
ly command  attention  upon  any  point  or  anything,  with  the  ability  ac* 
quired  of  course  only  by  practice,  to  lift  up,  as  it  were,  the  attention i 
from  any  one  point  at  any  time,  and  fix  it  as  readily  and  easily  upon  any- 
other  subject  demanding  thought  or  care.  Napoleon  I  is  said  to  have 
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compared  his  own  mind  to  a  chest  of  drawers — he  could  readily  and 
easily  open  or  close  any  or  all  at  will — could  open  and  close  them  in  suc- 
cession if  desired,  or  could,  in  a  seemingly  capricious  fashion,  shut  none 
or  all  just  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  might  demand. 

Prof.  Faraday,  in  discussing  the  education  of  the  judgment,  most  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  investigations  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  says  : 
"I  will  simply  express  my  strong  belief  that  that  point  of  self-education 
which  consists  in  teaching  the  mind  to  resist  its  desires  and  inclinations, 
until  they  are  proved  to  be  right,  is  the  most  important  of  all,  not  only 
in  things  of  natural  pliilosophy,  but  in  every  department  of  daily  life." 
Many  instances  will  occur  to  ns  of  perfect  mental  abstraction,  from  the 
case  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  down  to  the  last  example  of  absent  mindedness; 
but  the  power  of  allowing  the  mind  to  be  absorbed  in  a  favorite  study 
or  pursuit  to  the  exclusion  of  interruption  from  all  outside  influences, 
whilst  a  point  of  success  gained  by  one  engaged  in  original  investigation, 
does  not  exactly  reach  the  whole  idea  intended  to  be  urged — the  ability 
to  break  the  mind  oif  from  a  given  line  of  thought  or  investigation,  at 
will,  as  well  as  the  power  to  fix  it  upon  any  one  point.  It  is  admitted 
that  this  requires  long-continued,  patient,  persevering  training — that  it  is 
'■difiicult  to  reach,  but  we  contend  that  it  is  not  impossible  of  attainment, 
•and  that  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  placed  amongst  the  very  fii*st  ends  aim- 
ed at  by  the  teacher  in  his  efforts  at  self-culture.  To  accomplish  all  this 
!lie  must  necessarily  subject  his  emotional  nature,  his  affections,  his  will 
to  the  same  severe  ordeal.  A  wild,  untamed,  prurient  imagination,  riot- 
ing in  its  own  excessive  creations,  not  only  "bodying  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unseen,"  but  "syllabling"  names  tliat  have  no  "local  habitation," 
like  the  fiery  steeds  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  under  the  unskilled  hands 

•  of  the  sun  of  Apollo,  will  wildly  dash  forward,  involving  mind  and  char- 
acter  in    indiscriminate  ruin.     The  Passions    must  not  be  allowed  to 

iharshly  jar  the  chords  of  the  lyre,  and  rudely  tune  its  strains  to  discord 
and  horrid  mirth.  The  will  must  assume  its  imperial  throne,  and  sternly 
and  wisely  direct  the  self-conflict.  The  powers  thus  all  harmonizing — 
the  unity  and  entirety  of  the  mind  being  maintained — the   teacher  will 

mot  slowly  and  surely  crystallize  into  the  intellectual  automaton,  or  give 
wings  to  his  thoughts,  or  reins  to  his  passions,  or  scope  and  verge  to  his 

■  emotions  and  affections — but  vitalized  throughout  by  a  generous,  yet  se- 
vere and  proper  culture  of  all  his  faculties,  he  will  be  ready  to  learn 
always  and  from  everything  ;  will  appropriate  and  utilize  all  knowledge; 
will  receive  all  knowledge  and  truth  with  a  humble,  teachable  spirit ; 
w^ill  be  educating  himself  by  the  severe  and  honest  application  of  that 
proverb  of  wisdom  embalmed  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  handed 

•down  to  us  through  the  splendors  of  Grecian  literature. 

Then  scarcely  as  a  corallary  to  this,  but  rather  as  embracing  and  per- 

imeating  the  whole,  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  consciousness,  in  this  disci- 

ipline  of  self  education,  being   thoroughly  open  to,  informed  with,  and 

ipenetrated  by  the  spirit  of  all  truth  that  shineth  into  the  life  of  all  that 

•  come  into  the  world,  the  teacher  reverently,  humbly,  fully  gives  admis- 
fsion  to  that  light  that  leadeth  no  man  astray,  but  lighteneth  the  pathway 

of  every  struggling  son  of  toil  to  the  greater  and  higher  realm  beyond. 
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His  whole  nature  thus  lifted  up  by  the  light  that  cometh  down  from 
above,  he  findeth  himself  the  better  prepared  to  impart  a  thorough  finish, 
a  perfect  polish  to  his  character  ;  self-discipline,  no  longer  irksome  and 
lal3orious,  becomes  habitual,  and  as  success  in  his  vocation,  whatever  may 
be  the  means  of  culture  he  has  selected,  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
earnestness,  life  and  love  that  he  brings  to  it,  so  he  must  experience  in 
his  own  heart  and  soul,  the  blessedness  of  his  position — he  must  joy  in 
his  high  calling — and  this  very  joy,  this  love,  this  energy  and  life  and 
power,  must  themselves  all  contribute  to  his  future  advancement — to  his 
higher  education. 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  means  of  self-instruction  and  discipline,  he 
must  come  in  contact  with  the  great  minds  of  all  ages  through  the  me- 
dium of  books  ;  he  must  dwell  upon  and  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  thoughts  and  habits  of  thought.  From  ancient  lore  and  mod- 
ern thought — from  Horace  and  Milton,  from  ^schylusand  Shakespeare, 
from  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  from  Ptolemy,  Pythagoras,  Galileo,  Coperni- 
cus and  Kepler  and  Newton,  from  Thucidides,  Herodotus  and  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  and  Alison  and  Macaulaj  and  Prescott  and  Bancroft,  from  all 
that  have  wielded  pen  and  embodied  thought,  in  verse  or  prose,  in  the 
severe  form  of  logic,  the  rounded  periods  of  rhetoric,  the  close  reasonings 
of  the  mathematics,  the  measured  sentences  of  the  historic  page;  in  the 
smoothly  flowing  verses  of  the  poet,  or  the  compact,  close  argumentation 
of  the  philosoper — in  all  that  has  been  handed  dov/n  through  the  press, 
he  may  find  means  of  self-discipline  so  ample  and  exhaustless,  that  he 
may  never  want  for  knowledge  with  which  to  store  his  mind,  or  thought 
to  train  and  develop  his  faculties.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  presume  will 
not  be  denied,  that  the  one  point  that  leads  to  successful  efi:ort  in  any 
department  of  knowledge,  is  the  power  to  labor,  to  work  ;  here  may  be 
found  an  ample  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials  upon  which  to 
spend  his  energies,  and  exercise  his  powers.  No  man,  student  or  teacher, 
ever  accomplished  great  and  useful  results  in  the  absence  of  long  contin- 
ued, persistent,  patient,  wearying  labor — no  one  ever  acquired  the  skill 
to  do  great  things,  or  even  common  things  successfully  by  witnessing  the 
labors  of  others  or  seeing  them  accomplished  by  others — but  whether  in 
the  realm  of  physics,  or  metaphysics,  of  languages,  law  or  mathematics, 
of  mechanics,  ethics  or  poetry,  skill  has  never  been  and  can  never  be  ac- 
quired by  simply  beholding  these  things  done  or  said  by  others,  without 
effort  in  thought  and  act,  that  involved  the  repetition  of  the  thing  by  the 
learner. 

It  is  not  contended  for  one  moment  that  a  teacher  or  any  one  else  can 
be  thoroughly,  minutely  and  accurately  to  the  last  detail  acquainted  with 
all  forms  of  knowledge  and  of  scientific  truth  ;  but  that,  by  a  proper  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers  of  induction  and  deduction — or  rather  by  that  fac- 
ulty of  generalization  by  which  wide-reaching  principles  replace  or  repre- 
sent the  infinitude  of  details  which  they  include — he  may  so  learn  the 
order  in  which  nature  has  bound  together  and  connected  individual  facts, 
he  may  so  represent  them  to  his  own  mind,  and  make  them  possible  to 
apprehension  of  other  intellects,  that  they  may  seize  upon  those  relations, 
bind  the  facts  into  groups,  and  deal  with  them  in  masses;  and  thus  bring 
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large  knowledge  within  the  grasp  of  the  intellect.  Thus  a  teacher  may 
become  as  extensively  acquainted  as  may  be  desirable  with  all  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  sciences,  and  may  have  that  culture  and  discipline  ac- 
quired by  the  study  of  the  languages,  mathematics  and  ethics,  and  not  be 
a  specialist  in  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion— and  yet  he  may  be  fully  trained  and  thoroughly  competent  to  im- 
part information,  and  to  direct  the  discipline  of  the  minds  of  others. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  entertain  the  idea  pretended  to  be  held 
by  many,  both  students  and  public,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  gifted,  by  na- 
ture or  discipline,  with  that  nameless  or  almost  indescribable  power'that 
may  be  termed  extemporaneousness,  that  involves  the  belief  upon  the 
part  of  many  that  its  possessor  is  able  without  previous  seeming  applica- 
tion or  preparation,  to  instruct  listening  senates  or  bind  multitudes  to  his 
will.  Nature  doubtless  has  bestowed  wonderful  gifts  upun  such  of  her 
sons — but  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  these  gifts  involved  also 
the  w^onderful  faculty  of  being  able  to  labor  closely,  continuously  and 
successfully.  The  examples  quoted  will,  if  properly  examined,  complete- 
ly refute  such  a  presumptuous  assumption. 

Contact  with  his  fellows,  his  equals,  is  another  and  fruitful  source  of 
instruction  to  the  teacher.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  or  rather 
dangers,  in  the  life  of  all  teachers,  especially  of  those  that  are  somewhat 
isolated,  is  the  tendency  to  harden  into  certain  processes  of  thought,  or 
phases  of  character  alike  unprofitable  to  their  own  self-development  and 
unpropitious  to  successful  effort  in  instruction.  The  teacher  is  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  having  his  opinions  respected  as  final,  his  authority  un- 
disputed, and  his  .node  of  management  unquestioned,  that  it  needs  some 
corrective,  such  as  frequent  intercourse  with  either  his  fellow-instructors, 
or  others  of  liberal  culture,  to  free  him  from  these  baleful  and  disgusting 
tendencies.  Then  the  attrition  of  mind  upon  mind,  the  conflict  of  thought 
with  thought,  the  comparison  of  method  with  method,  must,  from  the 
force  of  necessity,  eliminate  many  crudities  and  absurd  practices  from 
the  daily  life  of  the  teacher.  He  needs  to  know  in  what  estimation  he 
is  held  by  his  equals,  or  his'  superiors,  in  intellect,  training  or  experience. 
Such  conference  as  must  take  place  in  all  assemblages  of  instructors  like 
this  present  one — in  which  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and 
extensive  and  exhaustive  discussions  of  the  facts  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching — must  leave  its  impress  upon  every  thoughtful  teacher, 
and,  in  spite  of  old  prejudices  and  seemingly  fixed  habits  of  thought, 
must  open  up  a  way  to  reformation  and  improvement  in  instruction,  to 
larger  and  clearer  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  truth,  to  greater  elas- 
ticity and  adaptability  of  method,  to  change  that  shall  involve  continued 
and  valuable  increase  of  knowledge,  a  greater  fondness  for  letters,  a  more 
eager  desire  for  the  proper  kind  of  intellectual  discipline,  a  more  chas- 
tened ambition  to  do  and  dare  all  things  that  shall  secure  the  highest 
efiiciency  in  this  grandest  and  most  vitally  important  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, and  a  fixed  and  resolute  purpose  to  be  manfully  abreast  of  all 
the  ideas  and  improvements  of  this  active  age. 

Intercourse  with  all  classes  of  minds  cannot  fail  of  its  eficct  upon  the 
most  indurated  and  self-satisfied   teacher  in  the  land.     However  irapor- 
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tanr  or  pertV^c^t  he  may  he  in  his  own  lordl""  estimation,  the  humblest, 
mo*c  insig-riilicant  of  his  associates,  or  even  casual  acquaintances,  will  in- 
evitably modify  and  itiiprove,  or  harden  and  deteriorate  his  character. 
*  *  *  -s  Who  is  or  ouajht  to  be  a  closer  student  of  character?  Com- 
ing daily  into  close  and  intimate  relations  with  a  variety  of  intellect  and 
disp<.)sitions,  if  he  be  not  ready  to  catch  the  peculiar  manifestations  of 
eharactor  in  his  pupils,  or  ascertain  their  aptitudes  and  capabilities,  he 
will  niie",rably  fail  of  hib  higli  calling,  and  make  dire  shipwreck  of  the 
young  minds  put  under  his;  charge.  But  if  he  be  always  alive  to  in- 
stroi'vtion  and  ready  to  receive  training,  he  will  find  himself  constantly 
gathering  new  ideas  and  catching  new  wayS: of  discipline  from  the  young- 
est, sinij.lest  and  least  self  conscious  pupil  under  his  charge.  The  re 
mark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  he  was  never  in  the  company  of  the  most 
unlettered  boor  for  fifteen  mrnutes  without  acquiring  from  him  some  val- 
uable information,  thought,  or  fact,  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  us  all,  and  had 
its  fuindation  iii  this  principle  of  the  influence  of  one  human  being  upon 
au'itlier,  that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  this  Convention. 
Equally  well-founded  in  this  principle  was  the  remark  once  made  to  me 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  and  disciplinarians  of  this  State, 
that  one  of  the  very  first  things  he  essayed  with  a  new  pupil  was  to  as- 
ceri -lin  if  he  could  arouse  him  to  tears  or  to  flnsj\  him  to  anger  ;  and  that 
if  he  could  do  either,  he  was  pretty  certain  otl' being  able  to  impress  a 
proper  mental  discipline  upon  him  ;  and  he  might  have  added  the  cer- 
tainty of  receiving  in  turn  frequent  and  lasting  benefits  to  himself 

Then  a  teacher's  own  success  must  instruct  him^ — for  every  pupil  accu- 
rately and  well  taught,  every  mind  philosophically  developed,  every  in- 
tellect trained  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own  being,  must  neces- 
sarily and  inevitably  impart  greater  skill  and  more  unerring  accuracy  to 
the  teacher,  and,  as  in  the  realm  of  mechanical  and  physical  effort,  fre- 
quent and  persistent  repetition  ijisures  rare  and  commendable  perfection, 
so  surely  and  so  certainly  the  constantly  successful  training  of  the  young 
makes  the  teacher  more  etficient,  enlarges  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  adds 
to  his  experience  and  educates  hira  for  future  successes.  The  very  con- 
fidence that  these  successes  inspire  is  a  valuable  training — an  educator 
whose  influence  and  power  should  not  be  scorned  or  overlooked.  We  are 
aware  that  just  at  this  point  Uiany  teachers,  in  fact  most  teachers,  unless 
they  guard  themselves  well  from  the  beginning,  are  liable  to  fall  into  a 
fatal  error.  From  constant  converse  with  knowledge,  and  endless  repeti- 
tion of  instructions,  they  become  so  perfectly  fVmriliar  with  all  they  are 
called  on  to  teach — all  appears  so  clear  and  devoid  of  difficulty  to  their 
minds — that  they  cannot  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  apprehension,  in  even 
the  pupil  of  more  than  average  ability,  of  those  plain  and  to  them  almost 
self-evident  facts  and  principles  that  they  imagine  everybody  ought  to  al- 
most intuitively  understand  ;  but  which  are  in  fact  not  so  clear  to  the 
student  upon  tlieir  first  presentation.  Hence  the  teacher  is  liable  to  tV.il 
of  success  at  this  one  important  point  and  illustrate  afresh  the  too  oft  re- 
peated declaration  that  every  thorough  scholar  is  not  of  necessity  an  ac- 
curate and  successful  teacher.  *  *  *  *  *  . 
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^o  one  in  any  position  or  walk  in  life  ought  to  be  superior  to  instruc- 
tion from  his  own  mistakes,  errors,  follies,  and  failures.  If  experience  be 
the  hard  school  by  which  alone  the  human  family  can  be  disciplined  into 
a  correct  moral  attitude,  it  surely  is  not  an  error  to  expect  the  teacher  to 
avail  himself  of  this  certain  means  of  self-improvement.  *  *  * 
If  his  failures  proclaim  his  weakness,  the  experience  of  them  will  give 
him  strength,  and  having  gained,  through  trial  and  toil  and  labor,  his  fit 
position,  he  will  make  every  one  that  he  comes  in  contact  with  feel  the 
energy  of  his  arm,  and  he  will  move  society  by  the  magic  influence  of  his 
touch. 

Then,  in  some  sense,  and  that  an  extended  one,  a  teacher  must  be  cre- 
ative, himself  must  contribute  to  the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge," to  the  disclosure  and  development  of  new  truths,  the  discovery  of 
new  materials  to  operate  upon,  and  in  this  search  after  truth  he  is  not 
only  largely  adding  to  his  own  stores  of  information  and  bestowing  fresh 
discipline  upon  his  powers—  drawing  out,  educating  his  faculties. 

Standing  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  domain  of  knowledge,  he  beholds 
new  and  fresh  fields  for  exploration,  and  temptingly  fertile  soils  waiting 
to  be  turned  over  and  utilized,  new  worlds  to  be  conquered  and  subdued, 
great  tracts  in  the  wide  expanse  of  space  from  which  light  and  truth  have 
been  travelling  towards  him  for  unnumbered  years,  the  hardened  records 
of  long  past  generations  that  need  to  have  their  tablets  unfolded  and 
their  inscriptions  interpreted  to  mankind,  hidden  depths  in  the  realm  of 
mind  and  of  spirit  to  be  explored  and  forced  to  reveal  what  they  have 
concealed  from  the  ages,  the  narrow  limit  that  separates  mind  from  mat- 
ter to  be  defined  and  bounded  and  made  to  tell  how  it  unifies  and  har- 
monizes their  apparently  opposing  forces,  the  great  problems  of  humani- 
ty waiting  for  such  solution  as  shall  evolve  the  greatest  good  and  elimi- 
nate the  smallest  ill.  Can  heart,  or  pen,  or  tongue  desire,  or  ask,  or 
strive  after  more  resplendent  or  more  ennobling  themes  ?  Can  lyre,  or 
lute,  or  harp  be  allured  to  more  inspiriting  strains?  Can  human  ambi- 
tion aspire  to  loftier  aims  ?  Can  that  all-pervading  spirit  of  love  that 
harmonizes  the  human  with  the  divine  inform  the  aspirations  of  the  mind 
or  the  desires  of  the  heart  with  the  melodies  of  an  epic  that  shall  sound 
in  grander  and  loftier  numbers  in  the  echoing  chambers  of  coming  time? 
Just  when  he  reaches  this  elevated  point  does  he  feel  the  spirit  and  power 
of  liis  noble  calling  striving  within  him,  and  marshalling  the  forces  of  his 
being  each  to  its  own  peculiar  office.  Here  is  developed,  drawn  out,  and 
in  many  persons,  we  may  say,  created  that  facnliy  of  close,  quick,  pene- 
trating observation  that  forms  the  strength  as  well  the  skill  of  the  devo- 
tee  of  nature's  dread  mysteries.  Not  as  the  hidden  recluse  with  intro- 
verted gaze  groping  continually  after  the  unsolved  and  uusolvable  prob- 
lems of  the  inner  lite,  but  as  the  loving  child  of  nature  reclining  upon 
the  bosom  of  his  mother  and  questioning  her  of  the  secrets  of  earth,  air 
andgSky,  he  reverently  approaches  the  innermost  shrines  of  knowledge, 
and  pours  out  a  pure  and  holy  worship.  Glorified  by  bis  exalted  hom- 
age, he  bids  others  enter  and  behold  and  participate  in  the  elevating  and 
ennobling  adoration.  With  quickened  powers  of  observation  he  collects, 
arranges,  embodies,  classifies  the  facts  of  all  knowledge  and  by  process  of 
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generalization  induces,  instead  of  guessing  at,  the  great  principles  that 
underlie  and  uphold  the  facts  that  exist.  He  trains  his  powers  through 
these  revelations  of  nature  and  nature's  mode  of  operation  to  such  for- 
getfulnesB  of  self  and  such  love  of  truth,  as  shall  add  fresh  facilities  and 
quickened  perceptions  and  cleaner  strength  to  all  his  subsequent  efiorts 
and  oj)ei-ations.  Having  ascertained  the  fixed  principles  by  which  the 
realm  of  nature,  whether  in  mind  or  matter,  is  controlled  and  guided,  he 
is  prepared  to  follow  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences  the  conclusions 
which  grow  out  of  and  flow  from  these  principles.  He  reasons  as  well 
as  imagines,  he  deduces  as  well  as  induces,  and  is  as  ready  to  detect  fal- 
lacies in  thought  or  argument,  as  he  is  to  catch  the  harmonies  that  per- 
vade all  the  relations  of  truth,  or  to  dwell  in  the  inspirations  that  flow 
through  and  issue  from  the  universe  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  soul.  * 

■Sfr        *  "     vf-        -jf        * 

Bnt  it  may  be  urged  that  we  have  idealized  a  type  difiicult,  if  not  im- 
possible, of  realization,  striven  after  by  few,  attained  by  none.  We  in- 
sist that  this  objection  betrays  a  loose  and  inadequate  conception  of  the 
scope  and  power  of  the  teacher's  vocation  ;  for,  like  all  generalizations, 
it  must  necessarily  be  reached  and  touched  by  genuine  and  specific  diff- 
ereiuvs,  and  still  maintain  its  grand,  substantial  typical  character.    *    * 

If  in  any,  or  many  specified  instances,  the  teacher,  by  this  course  of 
discipline,  do  not  attain  to  the  full  and  perfect  realization  of  the  typical 
form  deteribed,  yet  all  must  admit  that  on  other  foundation  he  may  not 
build  a  stable  structure.  On  these  basements  an  edifice  may  be  reared 
substantial  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  beautiful  to  behold  from  its  sym- 
raetrj^  and  adornments — pleasant  to  enter  and  occupy  from  the  shelter, 
nourishment  and  comfort  it  affords — firm  to  resist  storm  and  tempest, 
and  detying  even  the  corroding  tooth  of  time. 

"Stat  ferrea  turris  ad  auras"  *  *  *  * 
"Vis  nt  nulla  virum,  non  exsciudere  ferro 
"Caelicolae  valeant." 


{Continued  from  page  84.) 
The  Discipline  of  the  School. 


MORAL  SUASION  NOT  THE  KEMBDY  FOK  REBELLION. 

>L'ial  suasion  is  not  the  remedy  fur  bold  and  defiant  violations  of  law; 
if  we  mean  by  that  term,  the  persuading  of  the  culprit  to  return  to  obe- 
diei/Cv\  or  the  purchase  of  his  allegiance  by  a  promised  reward.  Rebel- 
lion slio  lid  be  met  by  stunning,  crushing  blows,  such  as  will  vindicate 
and  r; -e'tablish  authority,  and  deter  others  from  committing  the  same 
crini/.'       "Vfildness  is  cruelfcy   under  such  circumstances.     All  such  cases 
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demand  instant  and  determined  action,  i'he  time  for  conciliation  is  after 
the  rebels  are  subjugated  and  the  authority  of  the  government  is  restored. 
But  moral  influence  and  kindness  should  attend  every  act  of  severity ; 
never  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  the  wrath  of  a  chastised  pupil.  See  him 
alone,  bring  to  bear  upon  him  every  moral  power,  treat  him  now  with 
kindness  and  confidence,  and  thus  restore  him  to  duty  and  favor.  With- 
out the  rod,  moral  suasion  might  have  been  powerless,  or,  if  successful, 
what  was  gained  by  persuasion  was  lost  to  authority.  It  must  never  be 
doubtful  that  the  master  has  supreme  control  over  his  little  kingdom.  If 
his  authority  is  trifled  with  it  must  be  restored  without  delay,  and  any 
punishment  is  judicious  that  is  necessary  to  this  end.  The  system  of 
government  here  recommended  does  not  offer  an  angry  word  or  blow  for 
every  offense,  real  or  fancied.  The  best  masters  who  have  adopted  it, 
punish  the  least.  And  when  severe  punishment  becomes  necessary,  the 
pupil  is  made  to  believe  that  a  sense  of  doty,  and  not  passion,  nerves  the 
arm  to  strike  the  blow.  He  is  made  to  understand  that  it  is  the  master's 
duty  to  command,  and  the  pupil's  duty  to  obey.  Practically,  the  system 
of  government  bas^d  upon  authority  has  alone  been  successful;  every 
system  that  has  abandoned  the  right  or  lost  the  power  to  punish,  has 
proved  a  failure. 

In  punishing  for  falsehood,  pilfering,  profanity,  and  the  like,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  '"the  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,"  yet  the 
moral  treatn)ent  of  such  offenses  is  always  appropriate,  either  with  or 
without  severity,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  knowledge  of  an  offense  is 
confined  to  the  offender  and  the  teacher,  it  should  be  treated  privately, 
for  the  good  of  the  individual.  But  public  crime  must  meet  public  pun- 
ishment, that  all  similar  cases  may  be  reached  and  the  school  benefitted. 
Let  the  folly,  wickedness  and  consequences  of  the  crime  be  fnlly  exposed 
and  brought  home  upon  the  conscience.  And  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question  never  fail  to  leave  the  way  open  for  repentance  and  restitution. 
One  example,  to  illustrate  : 

ILLUSTRATION. 

A  gold  dollar  had  disappeared  from  the  teaciier''s  tabic,  while  she  step- 
ped to  a  neighboring  room.  Two  scthool-girls,  who  were  the  only 
persons  present,  had  disappeared.  It  was  Saturday,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  young  ladies  weie  assembled  in  the  public  parlor  for  family 
worship.  The  principal,  who  was  conducting  the  exercises,  commenced 
describing  the  effects  and  consequences  of  having,  by  accident,  depot^ited 
a  gold  dollar  upon  the  human  lungs.  It  would  corrode  and  poison,  pro- 
duce inflammation,  disease  and  death,  if  it  could  not  be  removea.  He 
then  transferred  the  gold  dollar  from  the  lungs  to  the  conscience,  tind 
portrayed  the  consequent  guilt,  remorse,  anguish,  and  moral  death,  re- 
sulting from  such  a  crime,  if  not  repented  of.  He  presunjed  the  joang 
lady  would  gladly  restore  the  money,  and  save  herself  from  the  disgrace 
and  suffering  which  must  follow.  He  told  her  where  she  could  leave  the 
dollar,  and  that  the  fact  of  >*estoring  it  would  be  proof  ot  her  peni'erice, 
and  would  save  her  from  exposure.     But,  in  her  desperation,  she  u  'i  al~ 
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ready  thrown  the  gold  dollar  down  the  register.  Bat  she  did  borrow  the 
amount  of  her  teacher,  conlidentiallj,  to  be  paid  from  her  spending 
money,  and  deposited  it  as  suggested.  And  so  the  whole  matter  was 
settled,  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  followed.  The  parents  of  the 
young  lady  never  knew  that  anything  of  the  kind  had  occurred.  This 
case  indicates  the  method  I  would  adopt  in  dealing  with  school  vices. 

STUDY   A   DISCIPLINE. 

8th.  The  discijpline  of  study  may  next  he  considered. — Study  is  mental 
gymnastics,  systematic  thinking,  and  the  end  in  view  is  development  and 
culture.  One  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  induce  and  direct  this  men- 
tal exercise.  Study  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  hence  must  have  the 
first  attention  of  every  practical  teacher.  In  the  organization,  classifica- 
tion, management,  and  government  of  his  school,  his  chief  aim  is  to  se- 
cure systematic  thinking.  To  this  end  he  arranges  certain  hours  of  the 
day  to  be  devoted  to  study.  No  unnecessary  interruptions  are  allowed. 
In  the  selection  of  studies  and  the  arrangement  of  classes  he  has  regard 
to  the  capacity  and  standing  of  each  pupil,  so  that  he  may  work  easily 
and  successfully.  He  requires  a  regular  hour  to  be  devoted  to  each  study 
and  recitation,  that  order  and  system  may  everywhere  prevail.  He  en- 
forces rigid  discipline,  that  the  school-room  may  be  quiet,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  inspires  his  pupils  with  an  enthusiasm  that  creates  a 
love  for  the  duties  of  the  school,  and  earnestness  in  study.  He  teaches 
his  pupils  how  to  study.  He  shows  them  that  it  is  not  the  number  of 
hours  spent  with  books  in  hand,  but  close  application,  that  secures  tlior- 
ough  discipline  and  good  lessons,  and  that  self-application  is  the  only 
condition  of  sound  learning.  Hence  he  will  not  allow  them  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  each  other,  nor  often  from  the  teacher.  And  the  wise 
teacher  instructs  his  pupils  to  study  thoughts  and  subjects,  instead  of 
words  and  books.  Thus  correct  habits  of  study  are  formed,  and  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  a  successful  training  at  every  future  stage  of  edu- 
cation. 

Study  is  the  exercise  of  acquiring,  and  the  only  means  of  mental  cul- 
ture ;  mind  is  developed  through  its  agency,  and  power  of  self-control 
and  self  education  gained. 

RECITATIONS    AND  DISCIPLINE. 

9th.  The  discipline  of  recitation  comes  next  in  order, — Recitation  is 
the  exercise  of  expression,  :md,  like  study,  belongs  wholly  lo  the  scholar. 
Study  and  recitation  are  the  principal  means  of  gaining  mental  power 
and  practical  ability.  Both  are  indispensable  to  the  end  in  view,  if  not 
equalh'  important.    Recitation  has  some  incidental  advantages  of  its  own. 

RECITATION  INDISPENSIBLE. 

If  properly  conducted,  it  induces  study.  Few  lessons  w^ould  be  learned 
in  anv  s(thool  if  no  recitations  were  required,  or  if  it  was  understood  be- 
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forehand  that  the  hour  of  recitation  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  teacher  in 
lecturing  or  asking  questions.  Again,  recitation  gives  distinctness  and 
vividness  to  acquired  knowledge.  No  lesson  is  fully  learned  until  it  is 
recited.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  pupil  must  recite  at  every  reci- 
tation or  suffer  a  loss. 

SMALL    CLASSES    DESIRABLE. 

Classes  should  never  be  so  large  as  not  to  allow  this  thorough  personal 
drill.  That  teacher  who  claims  ability  to  educate  classes  numbering 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  is  either  a  novice  or  a  quack.  Such  teaching  is 
a  fruitful  source  of  indolence  and  superficial  scholarship.  Recitation  in 
concert  is  equally  objectionable.  This  may  occasionally  be  profitable  for 
recreation  and  improvement,  when  the  whole  school  can  engage  in  it  ; 
but  class  recitation  in  concert,  as  a  habit,  creates  disorder,  prevents  quiet 
study,  destroys  self-reliance,  affords  a  hiding  place  for  the  idle  and  reck- 
less, and  removes  the  strongest  motive  for  self-application. 

POWEES  DEVELOPED  BY  EECITATION. 

But  the  relation  of  recitation  to  study  is  not  its  most  important  use. 
All  that  is  practical  in  education,  in  every  department  of  life,  is  devel- 
oped by  recitation.  The  power  of  action,  no  less  than  the  power  of  ex- 
pression, is  gained  by  this  alone.  The  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk  by 
walking  and  talking.  The  mechanic  learns  to  use  his  tools  by  using 
them.  He  could  never  gain  the  power  to  build  a  house,  construct  an  en- 
gine, or  manufacture  a  watch  by  reading  or  hearing  lectures  upon  the 
subject.  In  each  department  he  learns  his  trade  by  reciting.  The  skilled 
musician  has  gained  his  wonderful  ability  to  use  the  voice  and  the  in- 
strument by  years  of  patient  recitation.  The  statesman  and  orator, 
whose  eloquence  moves  the 'senate  and  attracts  the  attention  of  admiring 
nations,  has  gained  his  power  to  influence  by  the  practice  of  oratory. 
And  so  the  art  of  easy,  graceful,  and  intelligent  conversation,  and  ele- 
gant composition,  is  acquired  by  conversing  and  writing.  These  exam- 
ples, drawn  from  the  theatre  of  busy  life,  serve  to  illustrate  the  relative 
importance  of  school  recitation,  and  indicate  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  conducted.     I  come,  then,  to  consider — 

10th.  The  discipline  of  instruction. — I  will  here  distinguish  betwt-en 
instruction  and  recitation.  The  former  is  the  business  of  the  teaciier  ; 
the  latter  belongs  exclusively  to  the  scholar.  The  object  of  the  ono  i-.  to 
impart  information,  induce  study,  and  awaken  thought ;  the  object  of  the 
other  is  to  express  the  thoughts  which  the  scholar  has  acquired  by  stn  ly, 
observation,  and  reflection.  School  instruction  serves,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, to  render  acquired  knowledge  more  definite,  and  conception.-  nore 
vivid,  and  cultivates  the  power  and  habit  of  expression.  And  all  rhese 
exercises — study,  recitation  and  instruction — have  one  common  end  to 
accomplish,  viz,  discipline. 

In  speaking  further  of  the  discipline  of  instruction,  I  should  consider 
thp  different  methods  which  have  been  adopted. 

0  he  continued.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

o:-:-:o 

TRVE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  education  of  the  mind ,\%  the 
only  end  held  in  view  by  the  teachers  of  our  land.  A  teacher  who  could 
remain  satislied  with  such  a  result  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  great  in- 
fluence of  his  profession  in  shaping  character,  and  has  scarcely  reached 
his  horn-book  in  the  vast  circle  of  duties  which  belong  to  his  office.  A 
complete  education  means  a  great  deal.  It  extends  far  bejond  the  pre- 
cincts of  mere  mental  training  and  takes  in  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  it  is  so  enlarged  as  to  embrace  i\\&  jp^ysical  man 
too,  upon  the  principle  of  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 

One  of  the  grandest  intellects  that  this  world  has  ever  seen— one  of 
the  four  or  five  greatest  known  among  the  children  of  men — was  John 
Milton.  He  was  the  most  learned  as  well  as  the  sublimest  of  all  poets. 
His  erudition  was  simply  immense.  Rich  as  he  was  in  great  natural  en- 
dowments and  vast  attainments,  his  moral  nature  was  as  highly  cultiva- 
ted as  his  intellectual,  and  of  all  the  minstrels  his  was  the  most  stainless 
soul.  He  wore  the  most  spotless  chaj-acter  through  his  chequered  life 
that  we  have  ever  met  with  in  letters.  From  his  boyhood  his  heart  was 
instructed,  as  well  as  his  magnitieent  intellect.  His  mind,  like  the  hea- 
vens, was  full  of  light  and  beauty,  whilst  his  heart  ever  burned  with  pure 
affectiont*  and  holy  desires.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind  that  Milton  re- 
ceived is  not  within  the  reach  of  all  or,  indeed,  of  many,  but  the  heart[of 
all  may  at  least  bo  as  sedulously  trained  as  his,  if  not  with  such  rich  re- 
sults. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  natures 
should  be  discipliaed  and  elevated  if  you  would  have  a  complete,  round- 
ed character.  A  merely  intellectv.d.l  creHture  is  but  half  a  man.  If  his 
moral  qualities  are  sadly  defecrive  we  have  a  being  capable  of  working 
great  injury  to  humanity.  He  may  be  a  Byron  in  genius,  and  yet  play 
havoc  in  a  thousand  hearts  Educate  his  heart  while  you  educate  his 
mind,  and  the  combination  may  place  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  the 
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world  a  Washington  or  a  Lee,  a  Newton  or  a   Bowditch,  a  Milton   or  a 
Coleridge,  a  Wesley  or  an  Edwards. 

It  is  a  pitiable  sight  certainly  to  see  an  immortal  being  stupified  by 
ignorance,  and  bound  fast  in  its  iron  gyves.  It  is  a  sadder  sight  to  be-— 
hold  a  soul  steeped  in  pollution  and  vice,  a  prey  to  every  destroying  ap- 
petite, grovelling  in  sin  and  misery.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  wiien  the 
mind  is  thoroughly  trained  and  cultured,  teeming  with  mighty  thoughts, 
throbbing  with  the  efforts  of  production,  and  working  for  truth  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  a  far  grander  and  more  enchanting  sight,  when  we  behold 
a  being  thus  endowed,  also  possessing  a  soul  that  is  in  full  harmony  with 
God  and  holiness  -quickened,  strengthened,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of 
light  and  of  life.  Splendid  intellectual  parts  never  shine  with  such  un- 
shadowed radiance  as  when  allied  with  and  wedded  to  noble  aspirations 
and  hoi}'  purposes  springing  from  a  pure  and  exalted  soul. 

Education  then  extends  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  Its  true 
end  is  t"o  make  men  better  as  well  as  to  make  them  wiser.  It  is  a  poor 
sort  of  education  that  informs  the  mind  only.  He  is  a  very  incapable 
educator  who  is  only  careful  to  educe — to  bring  out  and  train  the  mental 
faculties,  whilst  ignoring  and  neglecting  the  moral  powers.  Sajs  a 
thoughtful  writer : 

"If  the  physical  part  only  is  educated,  then  the  child  is  fitted  to  be  a' 
boxer,  a  wrestler,  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.  If  the  intellec- 
tualonXj,  tj)en  he  will  oe  a  sophist,  sceptic,  drone.  If  the  moral  only, 
then  he  will  be  bigot,  fanatic,  sectarian.  Whereas  a  proper  education 
quickens  the  head  and  the  heart  to  knowledge  and  virtue — delivers  from 
the  darkness  and  death  of  self-ignorance— opens  up  to  our  views  the 
wonders  of  our  own  capacious  and  immortal  natures,  and  prepares  us  for 
usefulness  and  happiness  here  and  for  the  society  of  the  blest  above." 

The  man  thus  educated  is  an  ornament  to  mankind  and  a  power  for 
good  to  society.     He  is  indeed  full  panoplied   and  ready  for  the  great 

conflicts  of  this  life.     He  has 

"Wisdom  richer  than  Peruvian  mines, 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive." 

We  quote  another  passage  from  the  same  writer,  as  it  contains  much 
that  is  suggestive  and  that  we  wouki  like  to  say : 

"To  educate  a  child  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  its  whole  nature — 
to  call  forth  power  of  every  kind,  power  of  thought,  affection,  will  and 
outward  action  ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly  and  to  pursue  them 
efficiently  : 

'Genius,  ever  for  the  event  prepared. 

Rises  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  share' — 
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power  to  govern  ourselves  and  to  influence  others ;  power  to  be  happy 
ourselves  and  to  make  others  happy.  It  is  the  business  of  education  to 
impart  reverence  for  law  and  order,  and  to  inspire  fervent  love  for  truth 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  our  fellow  men,  and  to  render  all  due  honor 
to  them,  and  supreme  homage  to  the  Creator,  Children  are  well  educa- 
ted wlien  thej  have  learned  the  duties  which  they  owe  their  country  and 
their  God;  when  they  are  taught  to  be  independent  and  free,  and  yet 
submit  to  all  wholesome  and  necessary  restraints  ;  when  they  are  taught 
industry,  honesty,  frugality,  public  spirit  and  benevolence.  When  they 
have  acquired  chaste  and  easy  manners  ;  expansion  and  vigor  of  mind  ; 
selt-denial,  self-government,  power  to  resist  temptation,  and  virtuous  and 
holy  affections  ;  when  they  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  history 
and  laws  of  the  commonwealth  ;  when  they  have  learned  to  love  and 
speak  the  truth  ;  never  to  betray  a  trust ;  to  keep  a  secret  inviolable  ;  to 
respect  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others  ;  to  allow  liberty  of  thought 
and  of  conscience  to  all  men  ;  to  reverence  grey  hairs ;  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  age ;  to  love  and  honor  their  parents  and  teachers  ;  and  to  love 
their  country  next  to  their  immortal  souls,  and  to  support  her  laws  and 
institutions  and  rights  and  principles  even  with  the  heart's  blood." 

Kow  this  may  appear  to  some  not  only  as  a  very  full  statement  of 
what  education  is  in  its  best  sense,  but  as  requiring  more  than  is  possible. 
This  cannot  be,  because  all  over  our  State,  and  throughout  the  South, 
there  are  many  noble  characters  who  exemplify  in  their  daily  life  these 
virtues,  and  show  continually  that  when  the  head  and  heart  are  alike 
faithfully  educated,  and  only  tlien,  do  we  behold  the  best  type  of  civili- 
lization — the  truest  model  of  human  excellency — "the  highest  style  of 
man." 

Children  too  must  have  'physical  exercise — plenty  of  out-door  play. 
The  body  must  not  be  over-taxed  or  strait-jacketed.  Give  them  full 
room  for  pure  air,  and  fun,  and  exercise.  Whilst  essaying  to  inform  and 
discipline  the'mind,  to  cultivate  and  purify  and  enlarge  the  moral  nature, 
let  proper  attention  be  given  to  the  physical  powers,  and  then  we  may 
expect  the  most  encouraging  results.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  of  the 
greatest  imaginable  importance.  His  responsibilities  are  tremendous. 
He  has  an  immortal  being  upon  whom  to  operate.  He  is  to  direct,  to 
discipline,  to  educate  the  mind  ;  he  is  to  impress,  purify  and  ennoble  the 
soul — to  inspire  it  with  highest  longings  and  most  virtuous  impulses  and 
purest  affections.  He  is  to  aid  no  little  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  an  im- 
mortal being.  The  instrument  he  touches  will  produce  a  melody  that 
shall  swell  the  symphonies  of  the  Upper  Sanctuary,  or  add  yet  greater 
terror  to  the  lamentations  of  the  lost. 
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AN  A  WAKKNINOINEEDED. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  snblimest  poet  of  England  and  its  great- 
est prose  writer,  in  his  noble  tractate  on  Education  thus  wrote  : 

"I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  ot  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hill  side,  where  I  will  point 
you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education  ;  laborious  in- 
deed at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospect,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus 
was  no  more  charming." 

When  we  survey  the  field  of  our  necessities,  we  are  constrained  to  think, 
that  the  greatest  benefactor  we   could  have  just  now   is  one  who   could 
perform  for  North  Carolina  wha,t   the   incomparable  Milton  essayed  to 
accomplish  for  his  own  country — "point  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous 
and  noble  education."     Our  most  practiced  writers   and   ablest  thinkers 
could  not  probably  render  a  better  service  than  by  exciting  a  profound 
interest  in  the  popular  mind  in  behalf  of  general  education.     Say  what 
we  will  there  is  a  decided  retrogression  in  North  Carolina  in    education. 
Those  who  have  had  the  largest  observation  assure  us  that  not  only  is 
there  .a  diminution  of  pupils,  but  a   manifestly  increasing  indifference  on 
the  part  of  many  parents  as  to  the  education  of   their  children.     If  our 
popular  speakers  would  canvass  their  respective  counties  as  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  the  education  of  all  children  as  they  have  done  in  opposition  to 
that  me&sure  of  abominations,  known   as  "Sumner's  Civil  Rights  Bill," 
and  arouse  our  people  to  a  full  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  general  education,  they  would  confer  inestimable  blessings  both 
upon  the  children  of  the  State  who  are  growing  up  in   ignorance,  and 
upon  generations  yet  unborn.    There  is  a  painful  lethargy  upon  the  sub- 
ject among  even  that  class  of  farmers  who  are  described  as  "indepen- 
dent."    Many  are  content  to  have  their  children  at  school  only  a  few 
months  in  the  year.     Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  educational 
facilities  at  their  command,  they  keep  their  sons   at  home  to  help  swell 
the  income  of  the  farm,  while  their  daughters  are  forced  to  menial  offices 
when  they  should  be  diligently  improving  their  minds.     How  long  must 
this  continue  ?     Shall  the  next  generation  be   ignorant,  superstitious  and 
vulgar,  or  educated,  enlightened,  and  refined  ?     Must  North   Carolina 
be  taunted  with  a  population  as  remarkable  for  illiteracy  as  for  lack  of 
true  State  pride  ?     Shall  the  next  census  show  a  great  advance  over  that 
of  1870  in  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction,  or  shall  the  stigma 
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of  increased  ignorance  be  fastened  upon  us?  By  reference  to  the  census  of 
1870,  it  will  be  found  by  comparison  with  many  other  States  that  North 
Carolina  has  much  to  be  ashamed  of  in  her  educational  statistics.  No 
man  can  fairly  make  the  comparison  without  the  profoundest  regret.  It 
is  surely  a  cause  for  painful  reflection  when  it  is  remembered  that  so 
many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up  without  care  or  culture.  No 
man  in  a  Republic  can  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen  without 
education.  It  will  indeed  be  a  most  auspicious  hour  for  our  State  when 
every  citizen  shall  become  an  intelligent  factor  in  its  progress.  Hever- 
ence  for  God's  authority,  and  a  high  regard  for  public  virtue  and  person- 
al morality  result  mainly  from  education. 

We  learn  from  ancient  history  that  Carneades  and  other  leading  Greeks 
were  sent  as  commissioners  to  Rome,  and  that  the  influence  they  exerted 
over  the  youth  of  that  great  city  was  so  vast,  so  singular,  that  they  gave 
up  for  the  time  all  pleasures  and  pursuits  in  their  search  for  philosophy. 
We  need  such  ministrants  now  at  the  educational  altars.  We  need  able 
and  consecrated  men  to  so  make  education  lovely  and  desirable — to  so 
impress  upon  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
State,  the  great  beauty  and  advantage  of  education,  that  they  shall  emu- 
late the  Roman  youth  in  their  earnest  quest  for  mental  food. 

Any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  know 
how  careful  they  were  for  the  training  of  children.  It  is  a  grand  fact 
that  the  most  renowned  peoples  of  the  past  were  those  who  exhibited  the 
greatest  solicitude  and  noblest  munificence  in  providing  instruction  for 
the  young.  You  will  find  precise  rules  for  the  governing  of  children  laid 
down  by  the  law-givers  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans. 

If  you  would  elevate  society — create  a  higher  and  purer  public  tone 
you  must  begin  with  the  children.  You  cannot  transplant  a  tree  that  has 
withstood  the  shocks  of  tempests  and  been  shaken  by  the  storms  of  a  cen- 
tury. You  certainly  cannot  train  its  branches.  Nor  can  you  any  more 
eradicate  the  prejudices  of  stolid  and  stupid  age,  nor  implant  expansive 
views  and  noble  principles  in  the  mind  when  it  has  been  lying  waste  for 
fifty  years,  and  is  overgrown  with  the  matted  weeds  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  of  passion  and  sensuality.  But  you  can  take  the  mind  when 
young  and  pliant  and  ductile  and  fill  it  with  noble  ideas  and  principles 
and  with  beautiful  and  enravishing  truths.  If  you  would  have  a  good 
harvest,  you  must  let  the  seed  fall  in  soil  that  is  virgin  or  well  prepared 
by  judicious  cultivation. 
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What  gave  to  our  country  in  the  past  its  truest  character  ?  What  en- 
abled our  citizens  to  reach  the  vantage  ground  and  give  to  our  republi- 
can institutions  such  a  marvellous  impetus  ?  Was  it  not  education  ? 
What  but  education  made  our  best  and  highest  representative  men  so 
appreciative  of  our  rights  and  duties  and  lesponsibilities.  Upon  educa- 
tion the  safety  of  our  moral,  political  and  social  rights  rest.  To  use  a 
fine  figure  once  employed  by  Mr.  Disreali,  now  the  British  Premier :  Ed- 
ucation is  like  the  ladder  in  the  patriarch's  mystic  dream.  Its  base  rests 
upon  the  primeval  earth.  Its  crest  is  lost  in  the  shadowy  splendors  of 
the  empyrean,  while  the  great  authors  are  as  the  angels  ascending  and 
descending  in  the  sacred  scale,  and  maintaining  constant  communication 
between  man  and  heaven. 

We  hope  then  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  our  most  thoughtful  and 
best  educated  people  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  excite  a  profounder 
interest  on  the  subject  of  general  education.  By  voice  and  by  pen  let  the 
appeal  be  made  all  through  the  State,  until  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  a  mi2;hty  movement  shall  be  witnessed  in  behalf  ot  the  children  of 
North  Carolina.  Eemember,  it  is  education  that  enhances  the  legiti- 
mate pleasures  of  life  and  increases  many  times  man's  ability  for  useful- 
ness. It  has  been  truly  stated  that  ^'"edtioation  makes  a  man  whatever  he 
is,  through  time  and  through  eternity." 


CON  TRIE  UTIONS. 


We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  brief  and  pointed  essays  upon  topics 
connected  with  our  educational  interests.  We  desire  practical  discus- 
sions of  subjects  that  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  or  to  those  who 
have  children  to  educate.  We  look  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  aid 
us  in  our  efforts  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  of  education,  and  to  push  on  the  car  in  which  is  freighted  so 
much  of  our  prosperity  and  happiness. 

IMPORTANT. 


To  insure  success  in  any  enterprise  there  must  be  exercised  both 
energy  and  tact.  To  make  effective  our  common  school  system  the 
selection  of  faithful  and  energetic  school  committeemen  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Unless  they  attend  strictly  and  intelligently  to  the  du- 
ties enjoined  upon  them,  the  machinery  will  not  work  effectively  and 
easily.  Let  men  of  the  right  stamp  be  selected  for  such  important 
places.  Wherever  you  find  good  committeemen  you  will  be  almost 
sure  to  see  the  right  sort  of  teachers  and  praiseworthy  schools. 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND  OF  THE  BLIND. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  before  any  effort  was  made  in  any 
c:!icr  S':'g,  to  establish  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mr. 
\\  caUv-  v..  ( Uiles,  with  two  or  three  other  benevolent  individuals,  in  the 
-■  -;  ^  -^  endeavored,  through  Congress,  to  establish  such  an  Institu- 
tion '  ■  ■  is  Strtio,  which  although  unsuccessful,  establishes  the  fact, 
that  N;.rt,j  Carolina  was  the  first  to  move  in  this  great  work. 

No  urther  effort  was  made,  until  the  Fall  of  1843,  when  Mr.  W.  D^ 
Cooke,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Virginia  Institution  for  th©-- 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  wrote  to  Gov.  J.  M.  Morehead  on  the- 
subject,  proposing  to  establish  an  Institution  in  North  Carolina.  He>.' 
became  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  and  replied  as  follows  : 

AV.  D.  Cooke,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  absent  from  this  place;= 
on  business  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Synod,  and  on  my  return,, 
from  Leaksvill©,  to-night,  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  yours  of  the  27th 
ultimo.  I  sent  a  communication  to  the  Synod  accompanied  by  your: 
letters,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Synod  responded  most  enthu- 
siastically, and  passed  the  resolutions  hereto  appended.  You  will 
have,  no  doubt,  the  warmest  support  in  your  undertaking ;  they  prom- 
ised to  give  any  information  in  their  power. 

To  aid  you  in  your  enterprise,  I  have  a  large  Tavern  House  and. 
out-houses  that  will  answer  well  to  make  the  beginning  in.  It  is  in. 
the  town  of  Leaksville  in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  immediately  at 
the  junction  of  Smith's  and  Dan  river,  a  branch  of  the  Roanoke.  It. 
is  about  three  miles  from  the  Virginia  line.  The  place  is  healthy,,, 
provisions  cheap,  and  the  house  will  accommodate  some  thirty  or  for-- 
ty  boarders.  This  establishment  you  can  have,  the  first  year,  gratis,,. 
and  afterwards  at  a  very  moderate  rent,  if  you  desire  it.  I  saw  Daniel. 
Albright  last  week,  and  he  showed  me  your  letter,  and  is  much  pleased: 
at  the  prospect  of  your  visit  to  the  State.  Leaksville  is  thirty-threa  ■ 
miles  north  of  Greensboro,  the  residence  of  D.  Albright,  and  directly; 
in  your  route  to  the  place.     I  would  advise  that  you  visit  Leaksville5j„ 
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see  the  buildings  and  location,  and  if  they  suit,  issue  your  proposals  at 
once.  The  nnembers  of  Synod  have  promised  to  use  their  influence  to 
procure  you  scholars  as  soon  as  that  apj)eared.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
be  advised  of  your  movements  and  will   take  pleasure  in   aiding  you. 

Yours,  J.  M.  MOEEHEAD. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  reported  among 
other  things,  the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the  Sy- 
nod : 

1.  Besolved^  That  this  Synod  cordially  concur  with  Gov.  Morehead 
in  his  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  hail  with 
pleasure  the  proposed  plan  of  establishing  an  institution,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Will.  D.  Cooke,  for  the  instruction  of  this  hitherto 
neglected  portion  of  our  population. 

2.  Unsolved,  That  members  of  Synod  be  earnestly  requested  to  fur- 
nish His  Excellency,  Gov.  Morehead,  at  an  early  day,  free  of  expense, 
such  facts  in  their  possession,  concerning  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this 
-State,  as  may  facilitate  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  and  in 
any  suitable  way  to  aid  this  laudable  enterprise. 

3.  Resolved^  That  the  Stated  Clerk  of  Synod  be  directed  to  furnish 
Gov.  ]\Iorehead  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  ;  and  to  tender  to  His 
Excellency  the  high  regard  which  this  Synod  have  for  him,  as  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth. 

A  true  copy  from  the  minutes. 

Colin  McIver,  Stated  Clerk. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Morehead,  Mr.  Cooke  vis- 
ited the  State  in  company  with  Daniel  Albright,  a  deaf-mute  from 
Greensboro,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Virginia  Institution,  They 
visited  several  towns  in  the  State  and  found  the  people  interested  and 
anxious  that  an  Institution  should  be   established   in  North^Carolina. 

They  again  visited  Raleigh,  in  the  Fall  of  1844,  v/hile  the  General 
Assembly  was  in  session  and  gave  that  body  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  manner  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  result  was  the 
establishing  of  the  Institution  by  Act  of  Assembly  ratified  the  8th  of 
January,  1845.  The  passage  of  this  Act  at  that  time,  was  very  much 
owing  to  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  the  subject  was  referred — Col.  James  T,  Littlejohn,  of 
Granville  county. 

The  Institution  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Literary  Board  ; 
and  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  they  met  and  appointed 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cooke,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  with  directions  to 
open  it  as  soon  as  practicable. 
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In  May,  1845,  the  Institution  was  opened  in  buildings  rented  for 
that  purpose  on  the  corner  of  Hillsboro  and  McDowell  streets.  The 
number  of  pujDils,  the  first  session,  was  fifteen,  and  since  that  time 
about  five  hundred  deaf  mutes  and  blind  persons  have  been  educated. 
Several  of  these  have  married,  and  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent occupations,  and  are  good  citizens.  Some  are  teachers,  some 
printers,  some  shoe-makers,  some  broom  and  mattress  makers,and  some 
farmers,  &c. 

To  show  the  deep  interest  which  Gov.  Morehead  took  in  the  subject 
we  copy  the  last  message  that  he  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Gubernatorial  chair,  and  which  no  doubt 
had  great  influence  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  : 

After  giving  some  statistics,  &c.,  Gov.  Morehead  says :  "It  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  is  the  last  official  communication  I  shall 
have  the  honor  to  make  to  your  honorable  body  ;  to-marrow  severs  the 
political  tie  that  now  unites  us.  In  retiring  from  the  distinguished  po- 
sition I  now  occupy,  I  leave  it  pleading  in  behalf  of  ^these  unfortunate 
and  helpless  creatures,  who  are  unable  to  plead  for  themselves,  and  whose 
happiness  or  misery  awaits  your  action. 

I  conjure  you,  then,  by  _your  duties  as  wise  legislators;  by  all  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  and  of  philanthropy  ;  by  the  precepts  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, to  resolve  never  to  abandon  the  seats  which  you  now  occupy,  nor 
to  behold  your  own  beloved  oiFspring,  until  you  have  done  your  duty  to- 
wards these  afflicted  children  of  Providence,  by  the  adoption  of  some 
measure  for  the  improvement  and  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  M0KEHEAI>. 

Executive  Office,  Dec.  Slst,  1844. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1847,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly "To  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  comfortable  accommo- 
dation of  deaf-mutes  and  blind  persons  of  this  State." 

In  the  month  of  April  1848,  the  corner  stone  of  the  building- 
was  laid,  with  masonic  ceremonies,  under  the  supervision  of  Major  W. 
F.  Collins,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  with  an  address 
by  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.D.  of  New  York,  the  venerable  Principal  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  by  an  ode  prepared  for 
the  occasion  by  P.  L.  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J, 

In  January,  1849,  the  building  was  completed  and  occupied  by  the 
Institution. 

In  July,  1851,  the  Department  for  the  Blind  was  introduced  and  Dr. 
James  A.  Waddell,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  the  teacher. 
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In  the  Fall  of  1860,  Mr.  Cooke  resigned  the  Principalship  of  the  In- 
fititntion,  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Georgia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Willie  J.  Palmer,  who  for  the  two  previous  sessions  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Institution,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  which 
position  he  held  until  1870,  when  he  resigned  to  take  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Canada. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Tomlinson,  of  Davidson  county,  succeeded  Mr.  Palmer  as 
the  head  of  the  Institution.  He  in  turn  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
John  Nichols,  of  Raleigh,  who  at  the  present  writing  is  the  Principal, 


ESSAT  READ  BEFORE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


BY    PROF.    H.    B.    BLAKE,    OF    WILMINGTON". 


Normal  and  Training  SelioolSj  and  the  Best  Mode  of  Supplying  tlie  Present  Want 
of  Teachers  in  North  Carolina. 

The  term  normal,  seems  to  come  from  norm,  a  rule.  A  Normal 
School  is  a  school  of  rules  or  directions,  a  model  school,  a  school  for  the 
education  of  teachers.  Normal  schools,  in  this  country,  began  about 
thirty  years  since,  where  the  struggle  tor  our  national  life  began  at  Lex- 
ington, Mass.  They  are  a  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  great  movement  in  ed- 
ucation for  which  the  world  stands  indebted  to  Horace  Mann. 

There  are  now  in  this  country,  by  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  one  hundred  and  twenty  Normal  Schools.  There  are  a 
multitude  more  who  have  the  name,  and  only  the  name. 

It  is  a  question  long  discussed  among  educators,  shall  Normal  Schools 
be  professional  only  or  shall  they  be  professional  or  academical  ?  Shall 
they  simply  teach  teaching,  or  shall  they  teach  science  and  teaching  ? 
The  practical  answer  to  this  question  is,  they  niust  do  both  and  be  of  dif- 
ferent grades.  The  graduates  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  who  are 
to  be  teachers,  may  need  only  professional  instruction,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  offer  themselves  for  admission  to  our  best  Normal 
schools  have  made  but  small  attainments,  and  must  be  thoroughly  drilled 
in  the  knowledge  they  are  to  communicate,  as  well  as  in  the  best  modes 
of  communicating  it.  In  the  regions  where  the  means  of  education  have 
been  less,  this  necessity  will  be  greater. 

Normal  Schools  are  to  send  forth  teachers  acquainted  with  the  branches 
taught  in  our  grammar  schools,  with  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  and 
with  the  human  soul,  that  wondrous  thing  whose  dormant  powers  they 
are  to  awaken  by  the  magic  touches  to  a  new  life^  limitless  in  its  expan- 
isions,  both  in  magnitude  and  duration. 
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They  teach  the  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools,  mental  science 
in  some  form,  and  teaching  by  theory  and  practice.  Each  pupil,  at  times, 
takes  the  place  of  a  teacher  and  his  fellow  students  are  pupils,  or  what  is 
better  there  is  a  training  school,  or  school  of  observations,  connected  with 
the  Normal  School.  This  is  a  school  of  I'eal  children-  under  the  best  in- 
struction, and  the  Normal  student  goes  into  and  observes,  and  there 
teaches. 

Normal  Schools  are  supposed  to  furnish  teachers  who  can  act  on  the 
central  idea  of  modern  education  that  the  child  is  to  be  trained  in  all  his 
faculties,  and  in  the  order  of  nature.  Troebel,  with  his  kindergarten,  his 
studies  and  games  for  infancy,  and  the  oral  instruction  and  object  teach- 
ing of  our  best  primary'  schools,  developing  the  perceptive  faculties,  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  tasking  of  the  memory  and  the  reasoning  powers, 
w^ith  the  severer  studies  of  an  education.  No  child  can  be  educated  with- 
out these  severer  studies  and  the  power  to  grasp  science  in  written  forms^ 
but  he  has  a  right  to  demand  that  he  shall  come  to  these  studies  only  as 
he  has  power  to  comprehend  them,  and  that  each  stage  of  his  education 
should  bear  only  the  burdens  belonging  to  it. 

Normal  Schools  are'supposed  to  furnish  for  our  common  schools  teach- 
ers who  can  carry  out  the  modern  idea  that  all  the  branches  of  an  educa- 
tion can  be  carried  forward  at  the  same  time.  Language,  writing,  geog- 
raphy, natural  history  and  numbers  can  be  taught,  in  their  elements, 
with  the  elements  of  reading  and  spelling,  with  less  weariness  to  the  pu- 
pils and  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  school.  The  Normal  Schools  have 
some  of  the  best  talent  and  scholarship  in  the  land  among  their  teacher&. 
Many  of  the  teachers  are  ladies,  and  in  New  England  the  pupils  are 
nearly  all  young  ladies,  showing  that  primary  instruction  is  passing  al- 
most exclusively  into  their  hands. 

Training  schools,  as  they  are  called  in  many  of  our  northern  cities,  are 
simply  primary  schools  under  the  most  competent  instructors,  and  with 
the  best  appliances  for  illustration,  into  which  those  who  are  to  be  teachers' 
go  to  observe  and  to  assist  in  teaching,  under  the  eye  of  the  Principal, 
preparatorj^  to  the  care  of  schools.  Such  schools  are  hardly  a  part  of  our 
problem.  The  most  important  part  of  my  task  is  the  answer  to  the 
question,  how  shall  the  present  want  of  teachers  in  North  Carolina  be 
met? 

There  are  supposed  to  be  in  this  country  two  hundred  thousand  teach- 
ers. We  have  one-fortieth  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  when 
we  really  grapple  with  the  problem  of  edncatiug  the  whole  people,  we 
shall  find  that  we  need  five  thousand  teachers.  This  number  would  give 
us  one  teacher  for  every  fifty  pupils,  or,  as  the  children  cannot  all  be 
gathered  into  schools  at  the  same  time,  say  forty  scholars  to  each  teacher. 
It  is  manifest  that  in  the  present  condition  of  our  people,  with  a  burden- 
some taxation  inevitable  for  some  time,  all  onr  plans  should  be  inexpen- 
sive as  possible.  There  is  in  this  country,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  mania  for 
expensive  schools.  In  our  great  west,  where  the  people  hardly  have  good 
houses,  the  most  costly  buildings  in  the  towns  are  the  public  school- 
houses.  I  think  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  obliged  to  have  a  law  that  no 
town  should  lay  a  tax  above  a  certain  per  cent,  of  its  grand  list  for  schoc-l 
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houses.  I  think  that  far  too  large  a  portion  of  the  money  appro])viated 
by  the  Governtnent,  and  sent  by  benevolent  societies  into  the  South  for 
education,  has  been  put  into  a  few  school  buildings.  A  Western  educa- 
tor, in  terse  and  lioinely  phrase,  once  said,  "A  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
with  a  few  school  rooms  at  the  base,  don't  pay." 

In  our  condition  a  large  amount  ot  money  put  into  schools  for  a  few 
inevitably. leaves  tlie  multitude  in  ignorance.  Tlie  true  theory  of  a  Re- 
publican government,  and  the  christian  theory,  is  that  the  benefactions 
of  the  State,  so  far  as  is  possible,  should  reach  all  the  people,  and  we  are 
bound  in  equity  to  give,  so  far  as  we  can,  all  the  children  in  the  common- 
wealth an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life.  I  sometimes  seem  to  hear  the 
thronging  thousands  of  the  poor  clamtring  at  the  bar  of  the  public  con- 
science, as  they  may,  ere  long,  at  a  higher  tribunal,  with  this  question : 
Why  is  so  much  put  into  magnificent  structures  into  which  but  few  can 
enter  while  w^e  are  denied  all  entrance  to  the  portals  of  the  humblest  tem- 
ple of  knowledge  'i 

When  the  University  of  North  Carolina  gathers  again  its  instructors 
and  students — and  every  well-wisher  to  humanity  would  say  let  that  day 
come  soon — let  there  be  a  Normal  department  as  good  as  the  best.  Till 
then  I  would  seek  our  end  by  less  expensive  means. 

What,  then,  are  our  sources  of  supply?  We  would  import  a  large 
number  of  competent  tenchers  if  A^e  had  the  means,  and  I  would  wel- 
oorae  warmly  to  the  State  every  good  teacher  who  proposes  to  come  and 
help,  but  I  have  a  conviction  that  our  main  supply  must  come  from  our- 
selves. We  have,  1,  Some  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  who  are  in  the 
work.  How  large  this  number  is  some  of  yon  may  know  better  than  I 
do. 

2.  We  have  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  who  may  be  inclined  to 
teach  who  already  have  a  good  education  in  common  branches  and  need 
only  some  instruction  in  modes  of  teaching  and  some  practice,  under  di- 
rection, to  be  good  teachers. 

3.  We  have  many  persons  now  teaching  in  our  schools  who  are  very 
deficient  in  their  qualifications.  Many  of  these,  with  proper  instruction, 
would  make  good  teachers.  It  has  been  a  n)arvel  to  me  that  some  of 
them,  with  a  little  direction  and  with  good  books  in  their  hands,  are  do- 
ing so  well. 

4.  We  have  a  large  number  now  in  a  course  of  education  in  our  schools, 
many  of  vrhom,  if  teaching  is  made  as  reputable  and  as  remunerative  as 
it  should  be,  will  make  it  their  profession,  for  a  time  at  least.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  common  schools  of  New  England  graduated  their  own  teachers 
largely,  and  they  do  still.  If  you  give  the  children  good  elementary  in- 
struction, those  who  are  natural  teachers  will  be  likely  to  advance  and 
tit  themselves  for  this  work. 

How  can  these  possible  sources  of  supply  be  made  to  yield  us  the 
teachers  we  need  ?  I  am  now  ready  to  propose  vvdiat  seems  to  me  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  means  of  supply.  I  do  this  with  difHdence 
and  yet  with  confidence. 

I  would  have  in  each  county,  or  in  two  or  more  counties,  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  who  should  have  the  care  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
territory  assigned  to  him  and  who  should  visit  them  all. 
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I  would  have  iu  the  territory  of  each  Snperintendent,  and  under  his 
care,  one  training  schooL  This  school  should  be  at  some  place  where 
the  means  of  living  are  cheap,  and,  if  possible,  u'here  there  are  industries 
by  which  students  may  secure  a  partial  support 

This  training  school  should  be  open  to  all  who  have  had  elementary 
instructions  and  desire  to  fit  themselves  by  more  study  for  any  profession 
in  life,  but  it  should  be  the  special  resort  for  teachers  and  those  who  de- 
sire to  teach,  the  place  to  which  they  can  go  for  three  months  in  the 
year,  or  six  months,  and  where  they  can  find  competent  instruction  in 
the  sciences  they  are  to  teach,  and  in  the  best  modes  of  teaching. 

In  connection  with  these  training  schools  I  would  have  at  least  one 
Teacher's  Institute  in  each  year,  of  one  or  two  weeks  duration,  not  for 
the  discussion  of  knotty  questions,  but  for  drill  in  the  best  modes  of  teach- 
ing, and  I  would  have  the  Superintendent  empowered  to  secure  the  atten- 
dance of  these  Instituies  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  schools  under  his  care. 

These  Institutes  have  existed  now  many  years  and  where  they  have 
had  a  fair  trial  I  have  never  known  them  to  be  discontinued.  In  some 
States  they  bring  the  majority  of  the  teachers  under  the  influence  of  the 
best  educators  and  these  bring  to  the  institute  their  best  thoughts  and 
their  best  modes,  and  with  the  diversity  of  mind  there  is  in  any  profes- 
sion, there  is  secured,  so  far  as  is  desirable,  a  system  and  uniformity  in 
the  schools  of  a  State. 

These  gatherings  of  Teachers  are  a  great  stimulant.  Each  one  sees 
the  advancing  standards  and  is  impelled  to  great  efforts  to  keep  his  own 
school  abreast  with  the  progress. 

In  such  a  system  as  I  am  sketching,  two  or  more  Superintendents 
could  unite  in  conducting  these  Institutes. 

From  my  observations  in  the  schools  in  New  Hanover  county  I  am 
convinced  there  are  many  yersons  in  the  State  who  may  make  excellent 
teachers  with  this  supervision  and  these  Institutes.  They  understand. the 
branches  of  knowledge  they  are  to  teach,  but  they  have  not  yet  mastered 
the  two  truths,  that  the  educatiiin  of  the  child  is  to  begin  with  the  facul- 
ties earliest  developed,  and  that  all  the  branches  of  an  elementary  educa- 
tion are  to  be  taught  at  the  same  time.  Hence  I  find  tliem  teaching  the 
Alphabet  after  the  manner  of  fifty  years  since,  and  teaching  the  spelling 
of  long  columns  of  long  words  to  those  who  cannot  read  fluently  and  who 
know  nothing  of  numbers. 

It  is  easy  to  show  those  intelligent  pei'sons  that  children  learn  to 
read  more  rapidly  and  better,  by  the  use  of  w^ords  in  form,  and 
"v\ith  an  idea  that  interests  them,  than  by  loading  the  memory  with 
twenty-six  arbitrary  characters  and  forming  from  them  words  which 
have  no  meaning.  It  is  also  easy  to  remind  them  that  children  love  to 
make  marks  and  pictures  and  that  they  may  be  taught  to  print  and  to 
write  while  they  are  learning  to  read,  and  may  be  taught  througli  the 
eye  and  the  ear  much  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  the  elements  of 
numbers  and  of  geography  and  natural  history. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  schools,  could  select  from  those  who  are  now 
teaching  with  great  deficiencies  of  education  such  as  are  adapted  to  this 
work  and  they  could  have  three  or  six  months  in   the  Training  Schools 
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each  year  for  several  years  and  go  on  teachinpj  in  the  common  schools, 
thus  keeping  in  advance  of  their  pupils  and  rising  with  the  advancing 
standard  of  requirement.  Of  course  employment  would  be  refused  to 
those  who  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Training 
School. 

The  best  scholars  from  the  schools  would  be  constantly  resorting  to 
the  Training  Schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  course  and  as  they  attain 
sufficient  age  and  acqnirements  would  be  ready  to  take  charge  of  the  com- 
mon schools. 

Two  questions  arise  concerning  this  plan.  Plow  are  these  Superinten- 
dents to  be  secured,  and  how  are  the  expenses  of  such  a  system  to  be 
met? 

As  to  the  men  I  believe  the  call  for  them  would  bring  them.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  have  a  good  many  men  in  our  own  State  who  could 
qualif}^  themselves  for  this  work.  Some  would  come  from  other  States. 
There  are  men  of  large  capacities,  large  attainments  and  large  experi- 
ence— would  that  the  number  was  greater — who,  when  they  see  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  something  great  for  humanity,  are  ready  to  embrace 
it  tho'  the  pecuniary  compensation  may  not  be  large. 

As  to  the  question  of  expense  ;  if  we  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
our  people  are  to  be  educated,  we  cannot  readily  answer  it.  The  intelli- 
gent mother,  left  a  widow  with  limited  means,  wliile  her  children  are 
small,  studies  economy  very  carefully,  but  her  love  for  her  children  for- 
bids that  she  should  consider  ibr  a  moment  the  matter  of  saving  by  neg- 
lecting their  instruction.  In  all  her  fore  castings  and  anxious  question- 
ings and  self-denial  this  is  settled—  her  children  must  be  educated.  Their 
souls  must  grow.  Such  a  mother  must  the  State  be  to  her  children.  If 
she  cannot  give  them  titles  and  estates  she  must  give  them  instruction. 
We  must  never  suffer  our  people  to  forget  that  the  heaviest  taxes  are  for 
ignorance  and  vise.  One-fifth  of  the  sum  paid  for  intoxicants  in  any 
State  of  the  Union,  would  maintain  a  good  common  school  system.  If 
you  save  a  dollar  of  taxation  by  leaving  a  child  in  ignorance,  you  pay  ten 
in  the  loss  of  his  value  to  the  State,  it  not  in  criminal  prosecutions  and 
penitentiaries-  The  necessary  taxation  for  the  education  of  the  people  is 
the  truest  economy  for  the  State. 

Every  worthy  citizen  of  the  State,  whether  native  or  adopted,  desires 
its  development,  a  future  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  ; 
and  industry,  enterprise,  and  inventive  genius,  are  all  evoked  by  the 
magic  touch  of  the  teachers  hand. 

A  State  containing  only  one  million  of  people  and  capable  of  sustain- 
ing ten  millions  cannot  attain  the  full  complement  of  her  greatness,  ex- 
cept in  long  ages,  without  help.  She  must  have  an  intelligent. imniigra- 
tion.  This  she  cannot  have  without  good  schools.  Her  gold  V;/ ill  be  era- 
bedded  in  its  native  rocks  for  generations,  her  mountains  of  iron  and  coal 
will  remain  un quarried,  her  waters  will  flow  to  the  sea  unchecked  by  the 
wheels  that  might  turn  the  machinery  of  mighty  industries,  her  fertile 
soil  will  remain  uncleared  of  the  priuial  forest,  the  large  cities  and  beau- 
tiful towns  that  might  stand  on  her  water  courses  and  adorn  her  hill-sides, 
will  remain  unbuilt,  unless  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  the 
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children  of  those  who  are  willing  to  come  and  help  make  real,  what  now 
exists  only  in  the  dreams  and  earnest  hopes  of  th(jBe  who  love  her. 

If  we  assume  tliat  our  children  are  to  be  educated  the  question  of  ex- 
pense is  simply  this  :  Is  the  proposed  plan  as  economical  and  effective  as 
any  by  which  we  can  do  our  work  ?     I  think  it  is. 

The  salaries  of  these  Superintendents  need  not  be  exorbitant.  I  be- 
lieve that  men  maj  be  found  with  whom  the  hope  of  usefulness  v^'ould 
be  a  more  potent  motive  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  or  less  of  in- 
come, if  their  M^ants  are  supplied  and  the  territory  assigned  to  each  Su- 
perintendent should  be  such  that  the  burden  of  his  support  would  not  be 
heavy. 

Much  of  the  teaching  in  the  training  schools  miidit  be  done  by  ladies, 
plenty  of  whom  may  be  found  with  enough  of  a  missionary  spirit  to  in- 
duce them  to  work  for  moderate  salaries. 

In  some  cases  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools  and  the  principal  of 
the  training  school  might  be  the  same,  and  the  terms  of  the  training 
school  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  vacations  of  sufficient  length  for 
the  inspection  of  the  common  schools. 

In  many  localities  buildings  for  the  training  schools  already  exist,  and 
when  they  do  not  they  need  not  be  expensive.  I  am  sure  that  costly 
buildings  are  not  necessary  to  the  education  of  a  people  in  our  condition 
and  I  should  take  pleasure  in  helping  to  show  that  they  are  not.  These 
training  schools  would  be  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  of  the  sections 
in  which  they  miglit  be  located,  and  many  who  otherwise  would  never 
get  beyond  the  cummoi?  schools  would  go  there.  They  would  be  stimu- 
lants to  the  scholars  in  the  common  schools.  Many  Superintendents  of 
schools  testify  that  a  high  school  in  a  city  acting  as  a  stiinulant  makes 
the  lower  schools  of  double  value. 

They  w^ould  also  be  stimulants  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are. 
Every  good  scholar,  as  he  goes  on,  is  such  a  stimulant  in  the  liome  circle 
and  among  his  neighbors,  a  bringer  in  of  books,  a  fireside  lecturer,  an 
extender  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  I  think  one  blessed  result  of  this 
home  education  of  teacher's  would  be  the  constant  iricrease  of  intelligence 
among  the  whole  people.  The  gathering  of  the  people  at  the  schools  on 
days  of  exhibition  and  the  pride  they  would  take  in  their  schools  would 
tend  to  this.  The  presence  of  the  Superintendent  of  schools  among  the 
people  would  have  the  same  tendency. 

The  model  teacher  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  person  of  all  knowledge,  at 
home  among  the  stars  and  the  flowers,  familiar  with  the  rock-ribbed  cav- 
erns of  the  earth,  a  roamer  at  will  over  all  the  fields  of  history,  philoso- 
phy, science  and  literature,  but  he  has  not  yet  come  to  us,  and  till  he 
does,  we  ;nust  be  content  with  teachers  grounded  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge  and  constantly  advancing  to  a  higher  culture;  leading  not 
the  children  only  but  the  whole  peopU^  to  a  better  life. 

In  any  line  of  action  two  things  with  us  are  necessary  to  success:  or- 
ganization and  an  improved  public  sentiment. 

A  capacity  for  organization  with  intelligent  and  right-miuded  author- 
ity are  greatly  needed  in  our  educational  efforts.  The  character  of  many 
of  our  schools,  the  number  of  communities  in  which  there  have  been  no 
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schools  for  3^ears,  and  the  anionnt  of  inonej  set  apart  for  schools  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  still  nnnsed,  show  how  great  this  ne- 
cessity is.  1  would  respectfully  ask  whether  this  Convention  may  not 
take  some  action  that  shall  bring  the  matter  before  the  legislature  in  sucq 
a  way  that  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  State  may  be  secured  to  devise 
such  a  system  as  we  need. 

Terxdiing  is  one  of  the  higliest  employmentson  earth.  In  |the  higher 
grades  of  learning  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  so.  The  great  modtd  man 
spent  his  jrablic  life  in  teaching  the  people.  Many  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  world — Socrntes,  IJuniboldt,  Agassiz  — have  been  teachers. 

To  remove  the  mists  from  ignorance  and  let  the  light  of  truth  in  on  a 
Boul  made  in  the  image  of  God — 

— Winged  of  Heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite  ami  reach  it  then 
When  Sei-aphs  father  immortality 
On  Life's  fair  tree  imt  by  the  throne  of  God — 

to  give  the  kej^  to  fill  the  treasures  of  ivisdom  and  knowledge  to  any  soul 
however  feeble  or  degraded  is  a  work  worthy  of  an  angel.  What  we  need  is 
to  have  the  truth  wrought  into  the  public  niind.  We  shall  never  have  our 
State  supplied  with  good  teachers  till  teaching  in  all  grades  and  among 
all  classes  shall  be  made  rejmtable.  This  Association  can  do  something 
to  make  a  right  public  sentiment.  If  the  plan  I  have  outlined  is  the 
best  one  let  us  liave  it.  If  it  needs  modification  let  it  be  modified.  If 
any  thing  else  is  better  let  us  have  that. 


OYERWOilK— A  SENSIBLE  PROTEST. 


A  great  amount  of  very  pernicious  twaddle  has  lately  been  published 
on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  overwork  in  which  many  of  the  greatest, 
and  possibly  some  of  the  least,  men  of  the  present  generation  indulge,  in 
the  pursuit  either  of  wealth  and  fame,  or  of  high  social  position.  Work 
is  divine.  Without  work,  human  life  would  be  intolerable,  and  a  man 
would  be  little  better  than  a  sponge,  an  oyster,  or  a  limpet  upon  the* 
rock,  wdiich  only  exist  to  imbibe  the  nourishment  that  they  are  too  im- 
becile or  too  powerless  to  seek.  But  like  all  the  abundant  blessings 
spread  around  mankind,  work  is  only  beautiful  and  good  in  its  degree. 
It  must  be  used,  and  not  abused.  Too  much  of  anything  is  not  good  for 
us.  Vice  itself  is  but  virtue  degenerated  and  dissipated  by  being  forced 
into  extremes.  In  like  manner,  worl^,  if  not  carried  beyond  the  point  at 
which  all  the  functions  of  mind  and  body  are  exercised  without  undue 
strain  upon  either,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  all 
the  blessings  tliat  are  showered  upon  the  human  race.  There  is  far  too 
great  a  disposition  in  all  countries  to  look  upon  labor  as  something  in- 
flicted upon  man  as  a  curse  for  his  disobedience;  to  interpret  lito'ally, 
and  not  according  to  the  spirit,  the  penalty  laid  upon  Adam,  and  to  take 
advant;ige  of  the  misinterpretation  to  shirk  labor  altogether,  or  to  impose 
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it  unduly  upon  the  weaker.  This  doctrine  requires  not  only  discourage- 
ment, but  disproof;  for  the  inevitable  result  of  its  adoption  would  be 
either  to  reduce  men  to  the  state  of  savages,  when  the  only  labor  under- 
taken would  be  that  of  the  chase  of  wild  animals,  or  the  capture  of  birds 
and  fish  to  provide  food  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  or  the  establishment 
of  slavery,  w'hen  none  but  slaves  would  work  upon  the  compulsion  of 
their  lords  and  masters.  But  work  looked  upon  with  the  eye  of  reason, 
is  the  choicest  advantage  of  our  mortal  state,  the  only  motive  power  that 
keeps  not  only  men,  but  the  solar  system  and  all  the  countless  orbs  of 
the  boundless  universe  of  God,  in  a  condition  of  healthy  and  progressive 
perpetuity. 


GOT.  CALDWELL'S 

Address  of  Welcojne  to  the  State  Educational  Association^  July  8,  1874- 


Me.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — To  me  has  been  assigned  the  pleas- 
ant task  of  welcoming  jou  to  this  Convention.  In  doing  so,  I  assure  you 
that  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  and  know,  that  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  are  waking  up  to  and  feel  the  great  importance  of  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  secure  the  blessings  of  education  to  the  rising  generation 
throughout  the  State. 

As  ignorance  is  an  eleujent  of  weakness,  so  knowledge  is  an  element 
of  great  strength.  Ignorance  is  a  blight  and  a  curse  to  any  people.  It 
fetters  the  mind,  dwarfs  the  intellect,  and  debases  the  physical  man.  It 
per^'ert3  his  nioral  ideas,  weakens  his  faith  in  all  that  is  ennobling  and 
gooi.;,  and  reduces  him  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  to  a  level  with 
the  brute. 

Education  on  the  other  hand  takes  hold  of  youth  with  a  friendly  and  af- 
fectionate gr<isp  ;  leads  bim  gently  through  the  green  pastures  and  along 
the  delightful  paths  of  knowled2;e  ;  points  out  to  him  the  road  to  useful- 
ness ;  raises  him  a^  with  a  powerful  lever  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness 
and  goodness  ;  fits  him  for  all  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  furnishes  the 
means  to  prepare  for  a  full  fruition  of  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

Our  own  beloved  North  Carolina  stands  sadly  in  need  of  good  schools 
and  educated  men  and  women.  She  never  can  rise  to  the  position  she 
oug'.'t  to  occupy  among  her  sister  States  until  her  people  are  furnished 
witii  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education.  They  must  be  trained  for  the 
coniiict  of  \\\\vA  with  mind,  their  ijitellectual  strength  must  be  devel- 
ope('  by  proper  culture — they  must  be  made  to  feel  a  confidence  in  their 
meiiial  powers  and  a  pride  in  their  gifts  of  learning  before  they  can,  with 
any  rational  hope  of  success,  enter  the  arena  of  life,  where  heroic  deeds 
are  done.  As  well  might  you  expect  the  suckling  babe  to  contend 
with  the  giant,  as  that  the  ignorant  and  unlearned  could  cope  with  the 
learned  3.nd  cultivated  in  any  of  the   avocations  of  life.     Knowledge  is 
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power  and  must  triumpli  in  the  end  over  ignorance.  "Ignorance  is  the 
curse  of  God,  knowledge  the  wing,  with  which  we  fly  to  heaven." 

Then,  gentlemen,  yon  have  a  laudable  and  noble  work  to  perform,  anJ 
your  presence  here  to-day  gives  promise  that  you  have  a  will  to  perform 
it.  Whenever  men  undertake  a  thing  with  determination  to  do  it,  thej 
seldom  fail  ;  obstacles,  which  appear  insurmountable  may  rise  up  and 
make  a  faint  heart  sick  with  despair,  the  horizon  may  be  obscured  v/ith 
overhanging  gloom,  the  mental  vision  may  for  a  while  appear  to  be 
eclipsed,  and  even  the  stoutest  nerves  may  momentarily  tremble  and  ap- 
pear to  grow  weak,  and  all  be  filled  with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  but 
eventually  the  indomitable  will  of  the  brave  and  heroic,  will  overcome 
these  obstacles  and  surmounting  them  all,  march  proudly  onv/ard  and 
upwra'd  to  a  grand  final  success. 

Go  on  then,  my  countrymen,  and  accomplish  the  work  3'ou  have  un- 
dertaken. Encourage  othei's  to  buckle  on  their  armor  and  come  to  your 
help.  Cry  out  with  a  loud  voice  against  ignorance,  error  and  vice  ;  pro- 
claim lustily  for  education,  truth  and  virtue,  and  carry  on  your  crusade 
until  every  city  and  toMm,  every  village  and  hamlet,  and  every  hill  and 
valley  in  North  Carolina  shall  rejoice  and  be  glad  because  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  school  houses  and  churches,  where  the  children  of  the  white 
and  colored  in  their  own  separate  buildings  may  have  opportunities  to 
cultivate  their  minds,  and  to  worship  the  ever-living  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  with  none  "to  molest  or  make  them 
afraid," 

When  you  shall  have  accomplished  this  great  and  glorious  w^ork,  you 
will  have  achieved  a  victory  abundantly  brilliant  to  satisfy  the  most  in- 
ordinate ambition.  Your  names  and  the  memory  of  your  good  deeds 
will  be  enshrined  within  the  hearts  of  a  people  whom  you  have  "redeemed, 
regenerated  and  disenthralled."  When  your  work  is  done  and  you  can 
dotf  the  habiliments  of  this  warfare  and  with  approving  consciences  sit 
under  your  own  vines  and  fig  trees,  the  blessings  of  a  grateful  people  will 
be  upon  your  heads  for  a  work  so  inauspiciously  begun,  so  zealously  pros- 
ecuted and  so  happily  and  successfully  finished. 

Again,  sjentlemen,  I  welcome  you  to  this  Convention,  and  bid  you  God 
speed  in  your  labor  of  love  for  the  rising  generation. 

HON.  W.  H.  BATTLE'S 

Response  to  Gov.  CaldwelVs  Address  of  Welcome  at  the  State  Educational 

Association, 


Your  Excellency  :  It  gladdens  our  hearts  to  receive  so  cordial  a  wel- 
come from  the  Chief  Magistrate*  of  our  State. 

We  are  engaged  as  you  say  in  a  great  cause,  and  it  is  a  cheering  sign 
of  the  times  to  find  that  it  meets  with  due  appreciation.  Education  is 
certainly  the  most  interesting  and  important  subject  which  can  engage 
the  attention  of  a  christian  and  civilized  people.  The  process  of  cultiva- 
ting, developing,  and  training  the  various  physical,  intellectual,  moral 
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and  sesthetical  faculties  of  our  race,  has  found,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
prominent  place  in  the  meditations  and  activities  of  ever}'  age.  Even 
before  the  inspired  penman  wrote  the  histor_y  of  the  origin  of  our  race,  it 
had  occupied  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  we  are  informed 
that  Moses  was  "learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  The 
name  and  fame  of  Socrates  as  a  teacher  of  youth  have  been  known  and 
acknowledged  in  all  succeeding  ages.  The  schools  of  instruction  form  a 
prominent  part  of  the  history  of  every  civilized  age  and  nation. 

The  subject  of  education  thus  furemost  in  the  minds  of  men  through  all 
past  time  comes  down  to  us  of  the  present  generation  without  any  loss  of 
interest  or  diminution  of  value.  It  is  forever  new  ;  it  can  never  die. 
Generation  succeeds  generation,  and  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  one 
age  becomes  the  inheritance  of  the  next ;  but  in  each  successive  genera- 
tion we  begin  our  education  where  our  ancestors  a  thousand  years  ago 
began  theirs.  We  go  through  the  same  or  a  similar  course  of  studies  to 
prepare  to  enter  upon  business  of  life.  Althogh  this  course  of  studies 
may  be  varied  somewhat,  and  be  susceptible  of  change  and  development, 
yet  each  in  his  turn  has  to  exclaim  : 

"All  great  men,  like  me, 
Once  learned  to  read  tlieir  A  B  C." 

Each  succeeding  generation  may  have  and  should  have  advantages  un- 
known to  that  which  went  before  it.  As  new  inventions  and  appliances 
are  constantly  made  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  great  operations  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  so  new  methods  may  be  devised  to 
assist  in  the  great  work  of  instruction.  One,  and  perliaps  the  purpose,  of 
our  association  is  to  assist  in  devising  facilities  for  this  work. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  not  been  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
subject  of  education.  In  the  41st  section  of  the  constitution  of  1776  it 
was  ordained,  "That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  Legis- 
ture  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the 
masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices  ; 
and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or 
more  universities.''  This  noble  ordinance  was  adopted  wiiile  we  were  poor 
and  weak  and  sparsely  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory  and  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  our  national  existence  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  Oar  State  LTniversity  and  the  system  of 
common  schools  which  were  established  prior  to  the  late  war  showed  how 
well  and  how  faithfully  the  legislature  carried  out  this  sacred  injunction. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1868  is  no  less  emphatic  in  its  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  education.  The  first  section  of  Article  IX  requires 
that  '"religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  l)eing  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged."  And  the  whole  Article  as  changed  by  the 
amendment  recently  adopted,  makes  ample  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youth  of  the  State  in  all  useful  learning  by  the  establishment  of 
free  public  schools  and  a  University. 

In  the  constitution  of  1776  and  that  which  was  established  nearly  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  common  schools  and  the  University  were  in- 
separably connected.     The  framers  of  each  had  no  expectation  that  one 
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could  prosper  without  the  other,  or  that  one  was  less  necessary  than  the 
other.  No  preference  is  expressed  for  one  over  the  other.  And  yet  I 
am  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  throughout  the  State  a  prejudice  against 
the  University  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  profess  to  be  advocates  of 
the  public  school  system. 

It  is  ^.bjected  to  the  University,  that  it  is  an  aristocratic  in3titUli^•n,  in- 
tended for  the  rich  only,  wb.ile  the  poor  are  necessarily  excluded  from  its 
advantages.  This  objection,  however  groundless,  ought  to  be  answered. 
The  sixth  section  of  the  ninth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1868  pre- 
scribes "That  tbe  General  Assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benelits  of 
the  University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  the 
State  free  of  expense  for  tuition."  Ilere  is  a  positive  command,  which 
the  Legislature  cannot  rightfully  disobey,  that  tuition  in  the  University 
shall  be  made  free,  and  thus  the  poorest  boy  in  the  land  may  couie  to  the 
College  Halls  and  get  instrnctit)n  without  njoney  and  without  ])i-ice. 
Besides  this,  a  grant  of  landscrip  was  made  by  Congress  in  1862  to  each 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  therein  at  least  one 
College  "where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  withoui  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  sitch 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  aiid  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  m  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  of  life."  The  landscrip  intended  for  North  Carolina 
was  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1866,  and  was  afterward^ 
transferred  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  to  be  by  them  used  and  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Congressional  grant.  The 
University  as  now  constituted  is  intended  mainly  for  the  poor — for  the 
industrial  class — that  great  widespread  class,  whose  sons  are  to  do  the 
labor  and  develop  the  wealth  of  future  North  Carolina.  The  rich  can 
send  their  sons  abroad  to  the  University  of  Yirginia.  to  Yale  or  Har- 
vard ;  but  to  the  industrial  classes,  the  loss  of  the  University  would  be 
irreparable. 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  University  from  the  charge  brought  against 
it  by  the  thoughtless,  I  trust  it  will  be  permitted  hereafter  to  occupy  its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  that  it 
and  our  free  public  schools,  will  be  equally  supported  by  all  classes  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  From  this  time  forth^let  us  all  unite  in  a  common, 
vigorous  and  determined  effort  to  devise  tlie  best  means  for  educating 
the  young  of  all  classes  of  the  people  whether  rich  or  poor,  male  or  fe- 
male, white  or  colored.  "We  are  all  citizens  of  a  common  country,  and 
all  are  equally  interested  in  promoting  the  best  good  of  all.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  educating  all,  so  that  all  the  faculties  conferred  upon  each 
one  by  his  creator  may  be  brought  out  and  developed  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent. To  this  end  let  school-houses  of  the  most  improved  kind  be  built 
up  all  over  the  land,  let  them  be  provided  with  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  children  ;  let  them  be  sup- 
plied v^-itli  the  best  books,  and  above  all  let  provision  be  made  for  in- 
structing and  training  teachers,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  important 
work  of  developing  the  minds  and  characters  of  our  children.     And  I 
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would  add,  let  our  University  be  again  established  upon  the  best  and 
most  suitable  basis,  and  let  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  Colleges  be 
established  so  as  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  Congress  in  making  the  do- 
nation of  landscript.  And,  as  your  Excellency  well  says,  let  our  colored 
population  be  educated  equally  with  the  white  race,  but  in  separate 
schools  and  colleges. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  to  say  that  any  plan  of  education  will  be 
incomplete  which  does  not  embrace  the  fairer  and  better  part  of  our  race. 
The  education  of  our  girls,  at  least  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  has 
hitherto  been  left  to  sciiools  established  by  private  enterprise.  We  may 
well  ask  ourselves  if  this^shall  continue.  Woman  has  been  rising  in  the 
social  scale  for  many  generations.  To  attain  her  true  position  she  must 
be  educated.  Society  will  never  have  attained  its  highest  and  most  per- 
fect state  until  she  is  supreme  in  her  sphere  as  man  is  in  his.  Happily 
for  mankind  these  spheres  are  not  antagonistic,  but  susceptible  of  the 
utmost  harmony.  Education  will  have  done  its  perfect  work  when  all 
the  manly  virtues  and  all  the  feminine  graces  shall  flourish  together. 


FOR  YOUNG}  TEACHERS. 


1.  Do  not  talk  too  much.  "In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth 
not  sin  ;  but  he  that  refraineth  his  lips  is  wise." 

2.  Always  speak  kindly  to  an  angry  pupil.  "A  soft  answer  turneth 
away  Avrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  anger." 

3.  Never  be  sarcastic.  "There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercing  of  a 
word,  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health." 

4.  Some  pupils  expect  you  to  scold  them.  By  all  means  disappoint 
them.     "Reprove  not  a  scorner  lest  he  hate  thee." 

5.  Reprove  and  punish  pupils  privately,  never  publicly.  "Debate  thy 
cause  with  thy  neighbor  himself,  and  discover  not  a  secret  to  another." 

6.  Sec  nothing,  and  yet  see  everything.  Take  immediate  action  upon 
very  few  misdemeanors.  They  are  not  half  so  bad  as  your  imagination 
makes  them.  "The  discretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger,  and  it  is  his 
glory  to  pass  over  a  trangression." 

7.  At  the  same  time  do  not  hesitate  to  act  promptly  when  necess&ry. 
"A  prudent  man  forseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself,  but  the  simple 
pass  on,  and  are  punished." 

8.  Don't  worry.  Teach  under  "high  pressure."  Govern  under  "low 
pressure.''     "Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  men." 

9.  Never  become  discouraged,  especially  with  serious  difficulties.  "If 
thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversities,  thy  strength  is  small." 

10.  "Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in 
the  power  of  man  to  do  so." 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION— WOMAN'S  MISSION. 


BY  KEV.  C.  H.  WILEY. 


It  seems  strange  that  ths  world  lias  not  yet  found  out  the  uses  of  wom- 
an. Nearly  six  thousand  years  ago,  Eve  was  created  and  given  to  Adam 
for  "an  help,  meet  for  hiai  ;"  but  if  Adam  understood  her  position,  and 
her  duties  and  privileges,  he  failed  to  impart  the  knowledge  to  his  descen- 
dants. 

Till  the  coming  of  Christ,  woman  was  a  slave  ;  and  since  his  day,  she 
is  still,  in  most  countries,  regarded  as  a  sort  of  beast  of  burden, — as  a 
pretty,  animated  toy,  without  an  immortal  soul,  or  as  the  mere  creature 
of  passion  and  whim.  In  Christian  countries  her  nature  has  been  better 
understood  ;  and  in  these  she  has  been  made  the  subject  ot  education  and 
moral  instruction.  In  them  she  has  made  rapid  advances  in  the  scale  of 
being  ;  and  the  danger  now  is  that  the  spirit  of  reform  may  advance  too 
far,  and  annihilate  all  social  and  political  distinctions  between  the  sexes. 

There  are  those,  pretended  philosophers,  who  contend  that  women 
ought  to  dress  in  male  attire,  and  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  to  hold  offices, 
to  legislate,  and  command  armies  ;  and  these  crazy  reformers,  are,  just 
now,  making  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  enlisting  foilovrers.  It  seems  to 
the  writer  a  matter  of  surprise  that  man,  who  has  made  so  many  discov- 
eries and  sought  out  so  many  inventions,  should  never  have  found  out  the 
proper  uses  of  woman  ;  and  it  does  appear  to  him  that  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  the  subject  would  satisfy  every  one  that  the  softer  sex  was  not 
designed  to  be  the  slave,  the  idol,  or  i\\Q  political  equal  of  the  other. 

She  was  made  for  an  help,  'meet  for  man  ;  that  is  the  language  of  the 
Scripture — language  which  all  misquote,  and  which  few  have  understood. 
What  sort  of  a  help  would  be  meet  or  proper  for  man,  suitable  to  his  con- 
dition here  ?  All  the  labors  of  this  world  are  dual,  consisting  of  two 
parts:  there  are  two  kinds  of  manual  labor,  two  kinds  of  moral,  and  two 
kinds  of  intellectual  labour,  each  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  other, 
and  to  the  harmony  and  well-being  of  the  world. 

In  the  woods  and  fields,  on  the  waters,  in  the  shops,  and  in  the  mines, 
man  was  doomed  to  labor  and  earn  his  living  b}''  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ; 
and  he  was  fitted  for  this  by  his  strength,  activity,  courage,  and  hardi- 
hood. But  his  labors  in  these  departments  will  not,  by  themselves,  in- 
sure comfort ;  for  he  has  to  be  clothed,  to  eat  food  which  has  been  cooked 
and  dressed,  and  to  live  in  houses.  In  the  house,  therefore,  is  another 
field  of  manual  labor ;  a  little  world,  requiring  more  taste,  tact,  and  del- 
icacy, patience  and  moral  courage,  but  less  strength,  and  a  constitution 
not  so  robust  as  are  demanded  by  the  tasks  out  of  doors.  For  this  sphere 
of  action  was  woman  constitutionally  adapted  ;  and  we  have  but  to  look 
at  her  frame,  and  observe  her  instincts,  to  be  at  once  convinced  of  this. 

The  political  tasks  of  the  human  race  are  also  double ;  and  while  man 
was  made  to  legislate  for,  and  administer  laws  among,  the  full-grown  and 
turbulent  members  of  the  human  family,  woman  was  designed  to  instruct, 
control  and  govern  the  wayward  natures  of  the  young  and  tender. 
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From  birth  till  maturity  the  race  is  put  under  her  control ;  and  thus 
she  has  to  legislate  and  adjudicate  as  well  as  man.  Her  dominion  ex- 
tends over  one-half  of  the  race  ;  and  her  duties  as  a  law-giver  are  as  com- 
plex, important,  and  perplexing  as  those  of  man. 

She  is  also  the  moral  guide  and  instructor  of  one-half  of  the  race  ,  and 
her  moral  tasks  are  even  more  responsible  and  grave  than  those  of  the 
other  sex.  She  writes  the  first  lessons  on  the  human  mind  ;  she  shapes 
the  character  of  the  man  and  woman,  and  starts  him  or  her  on  a  career 
that  will  lead  to  honor  or  shame,  to  happiness  or  destruction.  And  that 
she  might  perform  these  tasks — that  she  might  be  content  with  these 
manual,  moral,  and  political  labors,  and  not  desire  to  usurp  the  place  of 
man,  God  has  endowed  her  with  intellect  like  man,  and  with  an  immor- 
tal soul  like  his,  but  with  more  active  sympathies,  more  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, more  timidity  and  modesty,  more  tenderness,  and  a  milder  dispo- 
sition, but  with  quicker  perceptions,  stronger  instincts,  and  a  more  con- 
fiding nature.  Eer  person  is  fairer  than  man's,  and  while  it  is  not  so  ro- 
bust, it  is  better  suited  to  delicate  handiwork  ;  and  so  her  mind,  though 
not  capable  of  continued,  laborious  application  to  one  subject,  nor  adapt- 
ed to  bloody  adventures  or  complicated  calculations,  is  better  suited  than 
that  of  man's  to  the  nice  arrangement  of  domestic  matters,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  youthful  wants  and  necessities,  to  soothe,  soften,  and  subdue  to 
love  the  natures  of  old  and  young.  Thus  has  nature  fashioned  woman  ; 
and  if  we  take  nature  for  our  guide,  can  we  mistake  woman's  mission,  or 
fail  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles  on  which  her  education 
should  be  conducted  ?  She  is  to  be  properly  fitted,  by  education,  for  the 
field  wherein  God  designed  her  to  labor  and  be  useful :  her  person  is  to 
be  made  more  fair,  her  heart  more  pure,  her  mind  expanded  and  adorned 
with  useful  studies. 

She  was  sent  to  adorn  as  well  as  moralize  the  world  ;  and  whatsoever 
tends  to  the  real  improvement  of  her  personal  charms  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. But  she  was  not  sent  merely  to  be  looked  at  and  admired ;  and 
those  girls  who  are  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  they  are  angels  or 
deities  will  soon  find  themselves  aliens  in  society,  disconnected  with  the 
web  of  human  joys  and  sympathies,  a  burden  to  themselves,  disgusting  to 
the  real  angels,  discontented,  impracticable,  unhappy,  and  everywhere 
out  of  place. 

Woman  is  part  of  the  human  race,  intended  as  a  help  for  man  ;  but 
not  to  till  his  fields,  drive  his  oxen,  and  delve  in  his  mines.  He  who  so 
treats  her  will  find  her  fields  growing  up  with  briers  and  brambles,  and 
his  house,  and  everything  about  it,  dreary  and  uncomfortable.  The 
beauty,  sent  to  gladden  his  soul,  will  quickly  fade  ;  and  the  heart,  in- 
tended for  a  fountain  of  happiness,  will  be  turned  to  bitterness  and  a 
source  of  strife. 

As  already  stated,  her  education  should  tend  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  charms  of  her  person  ;  and  all  the  good  instincts  of  her  heart 
should  be  strengthened,  all  her  tastes  improved  and  refined,  her  affections 
should  be  chastened  and  expanded,  and  her  intellect  developed,  enriched 
with  knowledge  proper  to  her  sphere  and  duties,  and  embellished  with 
useful  and  agreeable  accom  plishments. 
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Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  matter  know  that  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  hausehold  matters  requires  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  mind 
which  has  kept  pace  with  all  the  improvements  of  civilization. 

These  matters  can  be  so  ordered  as  to  make  everything  beauty  to  the 
eye  and  music  to  the  ear  ;  to  afford  pleasure  through  all  the  senses  of 
touch,  taste,  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling,  and  to  amuse,  delight,  and  in- 
struct the  mind,  and  invigorate,  purity,  and  develop  the  heart  and  its 
best  and  holiest  affections.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  such  a  household — a  little 
world  of  beauty  and  comfort,  over  whose  harmonious  evolutions  presides 
that  genius  of  modern  times,  that  product  of  the  Christian  religion,  be- 
nignant and  intelligent  woman,  the  central  sun  of  a  truly  happy  home, 
irradiated  with  her  smile,  warmed  with  her  love,  and  governed  by  her  in- 
telligence. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  imagine  a  household  the  reverse  of  this — a  dreary,, 
comfortless  dwelling,  filled  with  a  Babel  of  harsh  sounds,  with  a  rank: 
compound  of  *'villanous  smells,"  where  everything  is  out  of  place,  every- 
thing looks  ugly,  and  everything  causes  painful  sensations  ;  while  in  the- 
midst  uf  the  dirt  and  gloom  and  elemental  war,  stands  a  scowling  slattern,, 
whose  looks  send  a  chill  through  every  heart,  and  in  whose  presence^ 
every  budding  fancy  withers. 

That  woman  was  not  intended  for  hard  labor  in  the  fields  and  woods,, 
it  is  easy  to  see  by  her  peculiar  organization  ;  and  tlie  intelligent  reader 
will  remember  striking  examples,  in  the  savage  state  of  society,  of  the 
evils  of  such  a  system.  Savages  have,  invariably,  ugly  wives;  and  the 
comforts  of  their  rude  homes  are  not  often  equal  to  those  of  the  unreason-- 
ing  brutes,  even  while  these  savages  far  surpass  the  brutes  in  intelligence.. 
Their  women  do  the  hard  work  ;  and  while  these  are,  in  consequence,  un- 
lovable, and  degraded  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  thought  to  be  of  a  race 
inferior  to  the  men,  the  lives  of  both  sexes  and'  of  all  ages  present  the- 
most  cheerless  forms  of  animated  existence.  The  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  modern  times,  among  whom  Christianity  was  and  is  un- 
known, affbrd  striking  instances  of  the  evils  attending  social  systems  in 
which  woman  is  housed  up  as  a  petty  toy  or  caressed  as  an  object  of  pas- 
sion only.  The  universal  corruption  of  manners — the  utter  want  of  in- 
tegrity in  public  and  in  private  stations — the  total  absence  of  filial  reve- 
rence, of  fraternal  kindness,  and  of  paternal  tenderness,  with  a  thousand, 
other  consequent  ills,  fratricide,  patricide,  infanticide,  are  all  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  manner  in  which  woman  is  treated. 

And  there  is  on  record  a  great  and  melancholy  example  of  the  danger 
of  allowing  woman  to  stand  betwen  men  and  the  world  and  its  tempta- 
tions ;  of  allowing  her,  in  short,  to  take  upon  herself  the  guidance  of  pub- 
lic affairs. 

With  Adam,  when  he  was  made  the  proprietor  of  Eden,  God  entered 
into  a  compact,  imposing  conditions  by  which  he  was  to  remain  in  his 
blissful  station  ;  but  woman,  tempted  by  the  father  of  all  evil,  took  it 
on  herself  to  question  the  propriety  of  this  agreement,  violated  it,  where- 
by he  lost  his  seat  in  paradise,  and  doomed  his  descendants  to  toil  audi 
suffering  and  death. 

And,  finally,  in  Christian  countries,  we  behold  the  effects  of  female  edt 
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ucation  properly  regulated.  Here,  where  she  is  allowed  to  work  in-doors 
only,  and  to  teach  and  legislate  around  the'family  altar,  we  behold  races 
of  men  superior  to  all  other  races,  and  comforts  and  enjoyments  to  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  strangers.  Here,  and  here  only,  we  find  true 
patriots,  honest  statesmen,  and  active  philanthropists.  Here,  and  here 
only,  we  find  virtue,  chastity,  honesty,  love  and  fraternal  afi'ection,  truth, 
sentiment,  benevolence,  and  sympathy.  How  wonderful,  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries,  are  the  comforts  of  these  Christian  homes — how 
astonishing  are  their  improvements — what  harmony  reigns  in  all  social, 
political,  and  moral  aifairs !  It  was  the  legislation  and  teaching  of  a 
Christian  mother  which  made  ^Vashington;  and  with  that  name  are 
bound  up  all  the  dearest  political  hopes  of  men.  From  Vv'oman  was  des- 
'Cended  that  other  Being,  whose  name  is  still  dearer  to  human  ears  ;  and 
only  through  her  was  Christ  our  Savior,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  con- 
nected with  man. 

And  thus,  if  by  her  indiscretion  as  a  politician  she  lost  us  Eden  and 
made  us  heirs  of  death,  she  gave  to  the  world  the  Conqueror  of  the 
^rave ;  and  as  a  mother  and  a  sister,  when  man  assigns  her  her  proper 
station,  and  prepares  her  for  it,  she  will  atone  for  her  former  folly,  pro- 
-duce  to  the  world  a  race  of  Washingtons,  and,  herself  guided  by  the  glo- 
rious doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  lead  us  back,  through  him,  to  paradise ! 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  GENERAL  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


DELIVERED  BY  CAPT.  W.  T.  E.  BELL,  OF  CARTEKET,  BEFORE  THE  NEWPORT  PEA- 
BODY  INSTITUTE,  Feb.  22,  1870. 


In  discharging  the  complimentary  trust  which  has  been  assigned  me, 
I  am  desirous,  both  in  the  selection  of  my  subject,  and  in  its  discussion, 
of  acknowledging  the  great  object  which  has  brought  this  large  and  high- 
ly respectable  assemblage  together.  The  day  commemorates  the  birth  of 
the  illustrious  Father  of  his  Country.  All  over  this  broad  land,  the 
shouts  of  congregated  multitudes,  the  display  of  national  emblems,  and 
the  thunderous  report  of  artillery  proclaim  that  enthusiasm  blazes  in 
American  bosoms.  But  it  is  not  necessary  in  attesting  appreciation  of 
the  spotless  character  of  Washington,  his  life  and  his  services,  that  our  as- 
sembling should  be  marked  by  the  gorgeous  parade  of  military  bands, 
the  deafening  rattle  of  the  drum,  the  exhibition  of  ensigns  or  of  arms,  nor 
fthe  roar  of  the  deadly  cannon.  ,  These  are  but  the  vain  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry and  display  oi  hero-iwrshijp.  The  Sword  has  been  so  frequently 
drawn  in  the  cause  of  error,  and  crimson  drops  of  innocence  made  to 
trickle  from  its  ruthless  blade  ;  the  unfeeling  bayonet  has  been  so  often 
thrust  into  the  bosom  of  Truth,  and  its  gleam  and  glitter  been  the  detest- 
'cd  symbol  of  heartless  might  and  arbitrary  power  ;  the  muzzles  of  hostile 
iguns  have  been  so  often  aimed  at  the  bleeding  bosom  of  Liberty  herself, 
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and  their  discbarge  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  tyranny  and  the  victory 
of  oppression,  that  methinks  it  is  well  that  we  have  adopted  a  different, 
less  questionable  manifestion  of  the  feelings  this  great  anniversary  awak- 
ens. The  fame  of  the  truly  great  can  never  depend  upon  mere  military 
glory.  A  nation  should  love  and  venerate  its  heroes;  but  better  than  by 
the  gorgeous  paraphernalia  of  war  ;  better  than  by  huge  piles  of  monu- 
mental marble,  of  granite  or  of  bronze,  is  its  gratitude  displayed  to  those 
whose  lives  have  been  consecrated  to  its  service,  in  the  heed  which  it 
pays  to  their  precepts,  its  emulation  of  their  virtues,  and  its  imitation  of 
their  example. 

If  we  study  the  character  of  the  immortal  Washington  we  shall  find 
that  his  enduring  fame  rests  not  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  military  renown. 
He  was  a  warrior  fortunate  and  great,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  this  respect  he 
was  equalled  if  not  surpassed  by  Alexander  and  Hannibal  and  Csesar — 
names  that  are  no  longer  cherished  in  living  hearts,  and  which  have  been 
embalmed  only  in  the  charnel-house  of  history.  He  waged  no  aggressive 
war  as  did  these  and  I^apoleon;  he  had  onl}^  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try at  heart,  while  to  have  secured  that  great  blessing  his  great  soul  would 
never  have  allowed  him  to  trample  on  the  rights  or  sacrifice  the  freedom 
of  the  humblest  of  his  fellow  creatures.  And  yet  I  say  his  amaranthine 
chaplet  was  not  woven  on  the  tented  field.  Washington  ranks  highest 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  chiefly  for  the  sacrifices  for  the  gener- 
al good — his  disinterested  and  useful  ministrations  in  the  infant  councils 
of  a  new-born  nation — his  life-long  efforts  to  turn  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  intellectual  and  moral  improvement — by  patriotic  appeals 
to  elevate  the  mivds  of  the  masses  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  constitu- 
tional liberty. 

Believing  that  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  cause  oi  Education  has  been  the 
leading  feature  which  has  brought  this  large  and  highly  respectable  assem- 
blage together,  and  surrounded  as  I  knew  I  should  be,  by  those,  who  now 
treading  the  sunny  walks  of  youth,  or  standing  on  the  green  verge  of 
manhood,  will  in  a  few  years  be  entrusted  with  our  institutions  and  the 
destinies  of  our  country,  I  have  selected  for  brief  discussion  an  extract 
from  the  immortal  Farewell  Address  of  him  whose  birth  the  day  com- 
memorates •  ''Promote  as  objects  of  Primary  Importance  Institutions 
for  the  General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  character 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  impress  the  fact  that  representa- 
tive governments  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  literature  and  art.  I 
am  aware  that  recent  civil  strife  has  originated  in  many  honest  bosoms 
doubts  as  to  the  superiority  of  popular  governments  over  limited  monar- 
chical forms.  But  we  have  only  to  search  the  pages  of  history  to  prove 
in  the  language  of  a  great  American  orator,  "that  whenever  the  light  of 
mind  has  shed  upon  the  records  of  a  nation,  it  has  been  where  the  warmth 
of  free  institutions  gave  life  and  energy  to  the  popular  heart."  The  Bab- 
alonian  and  Memphian  empires  were  the  most  renowned  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  Babylonian  empire  covered  an  area  of  country  blessed  with 
as  many  natural  advantages  as  any  spot  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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Its  soil  was  rich  to  excess,  while  its  beautiful  river  Euphrates  on  whose 
banks  the  human  race  was  cradled,  bore  the  exultant  ships  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  opening  up  a  vast  commercial  trade  between  the  northern  and 
southern  limits  of  Asia.  When  we  reflect  upon  these  natural  advantages, 
and  this  magnificence  of  outward  display,  we  wonder  why  it  was  that 
this  people  were  without  letters,  and  their  history  to  be  gleaned  only  by 
the  light  which  the  Bible  throws  upon  their  surviving  ruins.  It  was  be- 
cause the  minds  of  its  citizen-slaves  were  dwarfed  and  fettered  and  shack- 
led by  the  despotic  character  of  the  government  ;  because  its  princely 
Nebuchadnezar  plundered  the  world  to  build  up  the  foundations  of  his 
own  throne.  The  only  fragment  of  literature  which  this  mighty  empire 
ever  saw,  was  the  mysterious  hand- writing  upon  the  palace  wall,  which 
the  old  prophet  interpreted  as  the  death  sentence  of  the  drunJcen  Belshaz- 
zar  I 

Monumental  ruins  in  the  valle}^  of  the  Nile  show  that  Egypt  was  once 
a  centre  of  civilization.  Long  before  the  time  of  her  Pharoahs,  had  been 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  magnificent  Memphis,  and  her  Thebes  with  its 
hundred  gates.  Her  ancient  glory  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  her  kings  is  said  to  have  had  his  chariot  drawn  by  captive  mon- 
archs.  And  did  not,  you  ask,  a  nation  that  was  so  mighty  in  political 
power  and  material  wealth,  transmit  to  posterity  no  written  records  of 
its  greatness  and  its  glory.  No,  her  kings  and  her  priests  exercised  un- 
limited sway  over  the  minds  of  the  masses,  and  though  her  mechanical 
knowledge  must  have  equaled  if  not  exceeded  anything  known  in  mod- 
ern times,  still  her  only  knov/ledge  of  letters  must  be  deciphered  from  the 
mysterious  characters  carved  upon  the  marble  pages  of  her  time-defying 
pyramids.  The  Egyptians  knew  how  to  embalm  the  pei'ishing  body  and 
perpetuate  its  form  for  ages,  but  they  discovered  no  means  of  imaging 
forth  the  features  and  making  immortal  the  impressions  of  the  undying 
soul. 

The  Alphabet  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  Phoenician,  and  car- 
ried by  Cadmus  into  Greece.  If  the  Phoenicians  were  the  originators  of 
letters,  they  left  to  posterity  no  trace  of  a  written  language.  But  on  the 
classic  shores  of  Greece,  with  her  petty  democracies — under  her  free  po- 
litical institutions,  human  thought  for  the  first  time  clothed  itself  in  the 
God-like  garb  of  written  language.  It  was  here  that  Homer,  a  wander- 
ing minstrel  whom  seven  Grecian  cities  claimed,  first  touched  the  lyre, 
and  taught  its  trembling  strings  to  lisp  immortal  strains.  It  was  when 
the  masses  of  Athenian  citizens  assembled  daily  in  their  spacious  gymna- 
sia, that  Socrates  proclaimed  a  philosophy  that  seemed  almost  inspired  ; 
and  it  was  before  the  popular  assemblies  of  this  free-governed  land,  that 
Demosthenes  uttered  those  patriotic  appeals,  which  will  live  as  long  as 
impassioned  eloquence  finds  a  lodgment  in  mortal  bosoms.  It  was  a  Gre- 
cian that  first  conjectured  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  it  was 
"a  barefoot  soldier  of  Athens,"  upon  whose  brain  first  burst  the  concep- 
tion of  one  Supreme,  Omnipotent  God  !  The  Romans  were  the  imita- 
tors of  the  Greeks  in  literature,  arts  and  government,  and  I  need  not  re- 
cal  the  familiar  names  of  their  distinguished  orators,  historians,  and  poets 
to  prove  that  knowledge  was  widely  dififused  under  the   stimulus  of  pop- 
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ular  rule.  If  I  had  time,  I  misjht  contrast  the  present  benighted  condi- 
tion of  Russia  and  of  Turkey,  with  our  own  intellectual  advancement,  or 
with  that  of  England,  a  couuiry  which  of  all  approaches  nearest  to  ours 
in  the  form  and  freedom  of  its  government. 

No,  my  friends,  no  matter  how  badly  our  American  system  may  have 
been  administered  under  the  fanaticism  of  party  rule,  we  should  never 
forfeit  our  veneration  for  representative  republican  government.  If  we 
have  lost  sight  of  cardinal  principles  ;  if  we  are  deviating  in  our  national 
career  from  the  path  marked  out  for  us  by  Washington  and  his  great 
compeers,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  retrace  our  steps,  and  be 
guided  by  the  ancient  landmarks  of  our  fathers. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  granting  that  the  form  of  our  government  is  fa- 
vorable to  literary  growth,  the  necessity  that  exists,  under  our  system  for 
a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  institutions  that  every  man  is  made  "a  partner  in 
the  Republic."  By  frequent  rotation  in  office,  our  readers  are  constantly 
reminded  that  they  are  but  the  subjects  of  the  jteople — chosen  delegates 
to  exercise  for  a  stated  period  public  trusts  ;  that  in  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  their  powers,  they  are  but  the  exponents  of  popular  will.  Time 
and  again,  we  witness  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  chief  magistrate  called 
from  among  the  common  masses,  to  exercise  sovereign  control  of  the 
armies  and  navies  of  forty  millions  of  human  souls,  and  to  govern  an  area 
of  country  embracing  every  degree  of  climate  from  the  ice-bound  regions 
of  the  frozen  North,  to  the  fruit-ladeu  plains  of  the  sun-kissed  South. 
To  day ^  we  see  him  nominating  and  accrediting  ministers  to  the  courts 
of  every  civilized  realm  of  the  globe — to-morrow^  his  term  ot  office  ex- 
pires by  constitutional  limitations  ; — without  a  murmur  he  doffs  his  Ex- 
ecutive robes,  steps  down  from  the  heights  of  imperial  dignity,  resigns  his 
o;reat  trust  into  the  sovereio-u  hands  from  which  he  received  it,  and  takes 
his  place  again  as  a  citizen — subject  among  those  whom  a  moment  be- 
fore he  governed.  Here  the  humblest  citizen  votes  for  the  highest  ruler. 
Week  after  week,  in  depositing  our  ballots  for  the  officials  of  a  county 
township,  we  exercise  a  power  which  would  have  dethroned  the  proudest 
giant  of  antiquity,  stricken  with  dismay  the  most  absolute  despot  of  Asia, 
or  torn  frona  their  imperial  brows  the  diadem  of  the  Csesars ! 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  our  government. 
Oj)inion,  my  fellow  citizens,  should  be  the  expression  of  judgment^  and 
proper  judgment  is  the  high  prerogative  of  education  and  intelligence 
oxiXy.  I  shall  not  stop  to  question  the  wisdom  of  universal  suffrage — it  is 
not  necessar}^  to  the  object  I  have  in  view  ; — but  if  the  character  of  our 
institutions,  the  making  and  administering  of  our  laws,  are  to  be  left  to 
the  unrestricted  control  of  the  masses,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  individual  security  and  national  advancement,  for  the 
sake  of  honesty  and  of  virtue,  seize  every  means,  cherish  every  opportu- 
nity of  promoting  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  world's  history  has  been  written  on  scarlet  pages,  because  in  mo- 
ments of  internal  weakness  and  civil  convulsion,  ignorance  has  been  ele- 
vated to  power,  and  allowed  to  bury  in  one  common  grave  all  that  was 
glorious  and  great.     Rome  was  in  her  decline  before  her  armies  amalga- 
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mated  with  the  Northern  scam,  but  she  plunged  into  an  everlasting  over- 
throw when  the  Goth  and  the  Yandal  were  seated  on  her  thrones  ! 

My  fellow  citizens,  power  granted  to  ignorance  is  a  sword  given  into 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant !  ISTo  government  is  free  nor  happy  nor  stable, 
where  knowledge  is  bound  ;  where  laws  are  not  conceived  in  wisdom  and 
executed  Avith  intelligence ;  where  the  citizen  cannot  appreciate  the  al- 
legiance which  he  owes,  understand  the  choice  which  he  niakes,  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exerts,  nor  the  the  power  which  he  wields.  We  may 
shrink  from  admitting  the  fact,  but  it  is  true,  that  7'ulers  chosen  hy  the 
people,  reflect  the  mrtxie  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  If  oflScials  are 
corrupt  in  public  station,  it  is  irrefutable  evidence  that  corruption  pre- 
vails among  the  masses  ;  and  if  they  are  incompetent  to  perform  the  high 
trusts  committed  to  their  charge,  it  is  incontrovertible  proof  that  igno- 
rance holds  the  balance  of  power.  When  these  things  are  so,  the  more 
liberty  a  people  have  the  greater  slaves  they  become.  Honesty  and  in- 
tegrity will  be  objects  of  suspicion  ;  the  law  will  be  used  to  license,  not 
to  punish  crime ;  freedom  will  be  but  another  name  for  licentiousness, 
and  tlie  government  \\\\\  be  a  despotism,  I  care  not  what  it  may  be  called 
nor  under  what  form  adjninistered.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the  education 
and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

Again,  knowledge  should  be  thoroughly  diffused  because  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  all  talent  can  be  made  available  to  the  public  service. 

In  a  country  with  interests  as  diversified  as  our  own,  ranging  through 
every  grade  of  labor,  enterprise  and  pursuit,  it  is  necessary  that  our  laws 
should  give  equal  and  adequate  protection  to  all,  or  unjust  monopolies 
will  be  created,  and  the  interests  of  one  class  will  be  fostered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  "The  labor  of  man  is  the  only  real  wealth."  Expe- 
rience has  shown  us  that  unless  protection  and  encouragement  be  given 
to  toil,  the  merciless  hands  of  capital  will  plunder  it  of  its  hard-earned 
gains.  How  can  the  laboring  classes  be  secured  in  their  rights  and  rep- 
resented in  their  views  unless  they  supply  the  council-boards  of  the  na- 
tion with  intelligent  men,  selected  from  their  own  ranks  ?  ISTo  one  is  so 
well  fitted  to  know  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  as  he  who  has  familiarized 
himself  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  who  can  understand  the  de- 
mands of  a  mechanical  pursuit,  unless  it  be  one  who  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade?  When  God  gave  man  the  earth  to  subdue  and 
replenish,  he  meant  to  dignity  its  culture  ;  and  when  he  imbedded  the 
crude  material  in  the  mountain-bosom,  he  vouchsafed  His  smiles  to  the 
enterprise  that  brings  it  forth,  and  the  skill  that  should  fashion  it  into 
beauty  and  usefulness.  But  here  as  elsewhere,  there  has  ever  been  a 
curse  upon  labor.  Society  is  so  self-conceited  and  so  falsely  constituted, 
as  to  sneer  at  the  honest,  hardworking  farmer,  and  turn  away  its  face 
from  the  industrious  mechanic.  It  will  never  be  otherwise,  until  labor 
becomes  intellectucdly  self-sH'Staining — until  in  the  Senate  halls  of  our 
government,  educated  farmers  and  mechanics  defend  vTith  their  learning 
the  dignity  of  their  occupations.  Educate  the  masses,  and  labor  will  no 
longer  groan  under  the  weight  of  oppressive  burdens  ;  no  longer  will 
muscled  arms  and  skilful  hands  be  tributary  to  public  plunderers  ;  but 
from  every  hill-side  in  our  laud  vvill  rise  up  "dauntless  Hampdens"  to 
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peril  their  lives  sooner  than  pay  an  unjust  tax,  though  it  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  but  tnuenty  sTiillmgs  ! 

Another  reason  why  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  essential  is,tliat  it  will 
arouse  dormant  genius  to  an  application  of  its  powers. 

Nature  has  not  equalized  her  gifts.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  equality 
either  of  races  or  of  individuals.  But  man  is  to  a  very  great  extent  a  crea- 
ture of  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one,  no  mat- 
ter how  richly  endowed  with  natural  advantages,  will  achieve  any  very 
great  distinction,  when  all  the  ordinary  cultivations  are  withheld.  The 
primary  difference  between  the  large,  luscious  apple,  and  the  dwarfed 
and  scrawn}'  fruitage  of  the  sour  crab  tree  is,  that  the  one  is  neglected, 
while  the  other  has  been  transplanted,  improved,  and  nurtured.  They 
are  identical  in  species  ',  but  the  latter  is  left  to  propagate  its  sickly  exis- 
tence amid  the  gloom  and  withering  shade  of  its  native  forests  ;  while 
the  other  has  been  made  the  object  of  assiduous  care,  placed  where  it 
would  be  quickened  into  life  by  the  awakening  warmth  of  Spring,  re- 
freshed by  the  showers  of  Summer,  and  matured  by  the  mellow  sunlight 
of  Autumn.     The  same  is  true  of  minds. 

There  are  no  "self-made  men."  The  term  is  applied  to  those  wlio,  bj 
energy  and  ambition,  have  turned  to  an  unexpected  account  the  meagre 
advantages  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  is,  indeed,  truly  wonderful  to 
reflect  upon  how  much  the  world  owes  to  the  struggle  of  genius  against 
the  untoward  circumstances  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  If  we  trace 
out  the  history  of  the  inductive  sciences  we  find  that  those  w!io  have  done 
most  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  enrich  the  treasury  of  human 
knowledge,  were  not  nursed  at  the  bosom  of  luxury,  nor  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  comfort.  Trained  in  the  severe  school  of  poverty,  inured  to  pri- 
vation and  toil,  they  devoted  their  energies  to  self-improvement,  embraced 
every  chance  means  of  culture,  judiciously  applied  every  advantage,  and 
and  thus,  by  slow,  steady  progress,  scaled  the  dizzy  heights  of  fame. 

How  do  we  know  in  the  bosom  of  what  boy  is  hidden  the  Promethean 
spark?  Do  we  not  find  that  he  is  raised  as  frequently  in  the  miserable 
hovel,  hidden  in  the  secluded  valley,  as  reared  within  the  frescoed  walls 
of  the  imposing  palace  !  When  we  have  placed  the  means  of  intellectual 
improvement  within  the  reach  of  the  humble  and  lowly,  and  marked  the 
astonishing  results,  we  can  then  conceive  of  what  might  have  heen  the  ca- 
rear  of  thousands  that  now  fill  unnoticed  graves! 

One  of  the  first  means  of  enlightening  the  masses  is,  to  establish  and 
promote  a  thorough  system  of  primary  schools.  Let  me  congratulate  you, 
my  friends  of  Newport  and  vicinity,  upon  the  interest  you  have  recently 
displayed  in  this  regard.  You  have  established  in  your  village,  a  school 
which  is  an  honor  to  yourselves,  and  a  credtt  to  the  community.  Your 
star  has  risen  on  the  horizon  :  let  me  hope  its  radiant  beams  but  herald 
the  dawn  of  the  approaching  morn,  and  will  melt  into  the  gorgeous 
brightness  of  noon -day  splendor.  You  have  entrusted  the  management 
and  control  of  your  school  to  one*  in  whose  praise  of  head  and  heart  I 
am  proud  to  speak.     An  intimacy  as  close  as  that  of  a  brother,  warrants 

*Capt.  J.  Henry  Tolson. 
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me  in  asserting,  in  unqualified  terras,  that  he  is  deeply  deserving  of  your 
confidence,  and  eminently  worthy  of  your  love.  Let  me  beg,  in  his  behalf, 
that  yon  withhold  not  from  him  that  generons  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, without  which  every  effort  of  his  will  be  powerless  for  good.  Pa- 
tience and  sacrifice  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  every  great  undertak- 
ing. Unanimity  may  scarcely  be  expected  among  any  people  in  the  pur- 
suit of  any  object.  But  opposition  should  never  deter  us  from  our  efforts 
to  eradicate  error  and  establish  truth.  Education  enables  us  to  ascertain 
truth  and  correct  error.  Every  truth  ascertained,  increases  the  means  of 
happiness,  and  every  error  corrected  lessens  the  chances  of  misery. 

When  I  look  upon  these  youthful  faces,  feeling  that  they  are  the  per- 
sonification of  3^our  future  hopes,  and  reflect  that  in  a  few  years  you  will 
have  passed  from  the  stage  of  life,  leaving  them  to  become  stirring  actors 
in  Time's  changing  drama,  I  dare  believe  that  this  appeal,  because 
made  in  their  behalf,  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  Will  you  not 
cherish  your  village  school  ?  It  may  cost  you  pecuniary  sacrifice  ;  l)ut 
who  crin  estimate  the  real  benefits  of  educcdional  investment  ?  You  may 
toil  through  long  years  to  auiass  the  glittering  gold, — you  may  deny 
yourselves  every  decent  privilege  or  comfort,  in  order  to  accumulate 
riches  for  your  children,  but,  after  all,  you  know  not  whether  you  shall 
transmit  them  a  blessing  or  a  curse  !  But  how  could  you  begin  to  calcu- 
late the  untold  worth  of  knowledge  !  You  would  have  to  reckon  that 
exquisite  delight  not  only  of  reading  God's  messages  of  love  traced  by  His 
own  Omniscient  hand  on  Nature's  universal  page,  but  you  would  be 
obliged  to  remember  that  in  training  the  mind,  you  are  educating  it  for 
immortality.  You  would  have  to  measure  and  appraise  the  awakened 
sensibilities  of  the  enlightened  soul,  not  only  through  every  moment  of 
time,  but  you  must  add  to  the  estimate,  all  the  untold  jovs  of  a  higher 
spiritual  existence  throughout  the  countless  ages  of  eternity  ! 

I  often  think  of  the  great  world-known  hero,  the  peerless  Lee.  He  is 
himself  the  highest  example  of  his  own  farewell  words  to  the  officers  ot 
his  staff:  "Human  virtue  ought  at  least  to  be  equal  to  human  calamity." 
He  was  indeed  noble,  when  at  the  head  of  charging  squadrons  he  led 
Southern  valor  on  to  fruitless  victory.  But,  then,  when  the  battle  was 
over,  thousands  of  dauntless  hearts  lay  cold  and  lifeless  on  the  bloody 
field,  never  to  follow  him  again.  But  noble  is  he  now,  as  President  of  a 
Collegiate  institution  of  learning,  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  sending  out  year 
after  year,  hundreds  of  promising  young  men,  armed  with  weapons  of 
Socratic  mould,  to  the  "crowning  and  bloodless  victories  of  peace."  And 
when  the  monuments  that  future  generations  shall  be  proud  to  erect  to 
his  memory  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  the  influence  which  he  iy  ex- 
erting now  will  "still  live,"  and  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  land  which  he 
loved,  lifting  it  out  of  its  tribulation  up  to  greatness  and  glory. 

!N^ow  is  the  time,  fellow-citizens,  for  individual  enterprise  and  effort  in 
educational  behalf.  Our  mother  State  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  pub- 
lic plunderers  and  stripped  of  every  resource,  is  unable  to  contribute 
much  towards  the  education  of  her  children.  All  honor  to  the  memory 
of  that  great  and  good  man,  by  whose  magnificent  charity  to  a  bankrupt 
people,  you  are  enabled,  partly,  to  sustain  your  school.     In  this  hour  of 
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public  distress  and  despondenc}',  let  lis  each  resolve  in  word  and  deed  to 
acquit  ourselves  manfully  of  our  responsibilities  in  this  regard  ;  and  thus, 
sooner  than  in  any  other  way,  make  New  North  Carolina  what  Old 
North  Carolina  was  ! 


EDITORIAL. 

CHILDHOOD, 


The  great  contemplative  poet,  Wordsworth,  declares  wisely,  that 

"The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

He  borrowed  the  idea  from  a  still  greater  poet,  Milton,  who  before 
him  said,  that 

"Childhood  shows  the  man, 
xVs  morning  shows  the  day." 

The  most  important  part  of  existence  is  in  the  days  of  childhood  and 
early  youth.  Then  it  is  that  the  essential  habits  are  formed,  the  turning 
period  is  reached,  and  such  impressions  are  made  on  the  mind  and  heart 
as  are  ineffaceable.  In  all  after  life  it  will  be  found  that  those  impres- 
sions are  really  interwoven  into  the  very  woof  and  texture  of  the  soul, 
forever  weilding  a  certain  power  and  shaping  and  coloring  the  whole 
man.  How  very  important,  then,  that  the  period  of  childhood  should  be 
wisely  directed  and  sedulously  guarded  !  How  veiw  important  that  the 
seeds  then  sown  should  be  such  as  will  bring  forth  only  virtuous  deeds 
and  principles  !  How  vastly  necessary  that  the  example  we  set  before 
them  is  of  such  an  unexceptionable  sort — so  prudent,so  truthful,  so  just,  so 
virtuous,  that  no  detriment  to  their  young  natures  can  be  sustained  by 
copying  from  us.  In  childhood  the  mind  is  not  more  active  to  acquire 
knowledge  than  the  soul  is  to  receive  impressions.  It  is  true  of  the  child 
then,  as  an  old  English  bishop,  Earle,  has  said  :  "His  soul  is  yet  a  white 
paper  unscribbled  with  the  observations  of  the  world,  wherewith  at  length 
it  becomes  a  blurred  note-book."  How  soon  the  evil  in  the  world  be- 
gins to  corrupt  his  better  nature  and  to  stain  his  mind  ! 

"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined," 

is  one  of  the  true  sayings  of  Alexander  Pope  that  have  passed  into  the 
common-place  maxims  of  the  language.  As  you  train  and  develope  the 
child  so  will  be  to  a  very  great  extent  its  future  career. 
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We  have  seen  shrubbery,  and  even  trees,  assuming  the  shape  designed 
by  the  patient  and  skilled  hands  of  the  gardener.  So  the  mind  and  moral 
nature  of  the  child  may  be  led  to  assume  the  color  and  form  that  the 
training  hand  of  mother  or  teacher  would  give  it.  But  it  is  only  when 
trees  and  shrubbpry  are  young  that  they  can  be  thus  trained  and  fashion- 
ed. So  it  is  with  the  young.  Their  natures  are  flexible  and  easily  yield- 
ing, and  they  can  be  as  conveniently  led  into  vice  as  into  the  ways  of 
virtue  and  modesty.  The  health  and  vigor  of  the  mind,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  moral  sentiments,  owe  their  proper  development  to  early  educa- 
tion.    Says  a  distinguished  divine  : 

"The  process  of  education  begins  at  the  earliest  dawning  of  the  intel- 
lect. It  levies  a  contribution  upon  all  events,  things  and  circumstances 
that  come  within  the  horizon  of  the  infant,  child,  youth  and  man — from 
the  cradle  to  the  coffin.  The  child  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  parents 
alone.  It  is  not  born  to  hear  but  a  few  voices.  It  is  brought  at  birth 
into  a  vast,  we  may  say,  an  infinite  school.  The  universe  is  charged  with 
the  office  of  its  education.  Innumerable  voices  come  to  it  from  all  that 
it  meets,  sees  and  feels.  It  is  not  confined  to  a  few  books  anxiously  se- 
lected for  it  by  parental  care.  Nature,  society,  experience,  are  volumes 
opened  everywhere  and  perpetually  before  its  eyes.  It  takes  lessons  from 
every  object  within  the  sphere  of  its  senses  and  its  activity,  from  the  sun 
and  stars,  from  the  flowers  of  Spring  and  the  fruits  of  Autumn,  from 
every  associate,  from  every  smiling  and  frowning  countenance,  from  the 
pursuits,  trades,  professions  in  the  community  in  which  it  moves,  from 
its  plays,  friendships  and  dislikes,  from  the  varieties  of  human  character, 
and  from  the  consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these  and  more  than  these, 
are  appointed  to  teach,  awaken,  develop  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  is 
plunged  amid  friendly  and  hostile  influences,  to  grow,  by  co-operating 
with  the  first,  and  by  resisting  the  last.  The  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  form,  indeed,  a  most  important  school." 

These  are  striking  thoughts,  from  the  fertile  brain  of  the  late  Dr.  Chan- 
ging, and  they  are  as  true  as  striking.  When  wax  is  placed  before  the 
fire,  or  is  sharply  heated,  it  will  readily  receive  the  impress  of  any  stamp. 
So  with  the  child's  mind — it  is  pliant  and  soft,  and  will  easily  yield  to 
whatever  impressions  are  placed  upon  it.  How  very  cautious  we  should 
ever  be  as  to  the  character  of  the  mental  and  moral  impressions  which 
are  made  upon  the  ductile  mind  of  youth. 

The  ancients  understood  this  perhaps  quite  as  well  as  most  parents  of 
the  present  day.  Quintilian,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  tells  us,  that  the 
Koman  child  was  not  given  in  charge  to  a  hired  nurse,  "but  was  brought 
up  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  the  mother,"  and,  he  adds,  that  one  of  the 
crowning  virtues  of  a  wife  was  her  ability  "to  keep  the  house,  and  to  at- 
tend the  children,"     He  says  the  mother's  watch-care  did  not  content  it- 
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self  with  having  an  eye  "onlj  on  their  instruction,  and  the  business  that 
they  were  to  follow,  but  with  an  equal  modesty  and  gravit}',  she  regula- 
ted their  very  divertisements  and  recreations."  He  specially  mentions 
the  pleasing  example  of  Coknelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi;  of  Aueelia, 
mother  of  the  great  Julius  ;  and  of  Attica,  the  mother  of  Caesar  Au- 
gustus. He  says  by  such  a  course,  the  mind  is  "preserved  in  its  primi- 
tive innocence  and  integrity,  and  not  debauched  by  ill  custom  or  ill  ex- 
ample." 

W^e  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  copy  these  judicious  utterances 
from  a  celebrated  pagan,  that  we  may  be  prompted  to  surpass  the  an- 
cients in  our  devotion  to  the  wise  instruction  of  children.  Surely,  with 
our  boasted  civilization,  we  will  not  agree  to  be  surpassed  by  Roman 
mothers  in  their  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  children,  nor  by  Roman 
instructors  in  their  judicious  management  of  the  young  ! 

We  cannot,  with  these  general  remarks,  agree  to  lay  down  our  pen,  un- 
til we  have  given  expression  to  two  or  three  more  points  that  need  con- 
sideration.    We  would  caution  those  having  charge  of  children, 

1.  IS^ot  to  teach  them  too  much.  There  is  danger  sometimes  of  resort- 
ing to  the  cramming  system,  which  is  alike  unwise  and  unprofitable, 
Whenever  we  read  of  prodigies  among  the  little  ones  we  feel  sorrowful. 
Precocity  does  not  always  promise  great  after-success  or  usefulness.  Chil- 
dren require  exercise  and  amusements,  and  study  too  long  indulged  is  al- 
most certain  to  prove  injurious  in  the  end  to  both  mind  and  bod3^  Hoe- 
ace  Mann,  himself  an  eminent  educator,  remarks  : 

"In  trying  to  teach  children  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time,  they  are 
treated  not  as  though  the  race  they  were  to  run  was  for  life,  but  simply 
a  three-mile  heat-" 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  mistake  for  teachers  to  require  too  much  of 
their  youngest  pupils.  We  would  say  on  this  point,  whatever  you  do,  do 
not  cram. 

2.  Do  all  you  can  possibly  to  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  the  little 
members  of  society  and  the  school.  It  is  impossible  in  this  life  that  there 
should  be  a  painless  childhood ;  but  there  may  be  a  highly  pleased  and 
joyful  one.  We  should  do  nothing  to  chill  the  natural  glee  of  the  heart 
or  to  cramp  the  young  life  growing  and  bursting  into  a  wider  and,  in 
some  sense,  higher  existence.  Who  can  read  the  history  of  the  boyish 
days  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  without  a  shudder  ?  It  is  one  of  the 
saddest  records  ever  penned,  although  he  was  the  son  of  a  highly  educa- 
ted and  able  father.  His  life  was  perverted  and  rendered  wholly  unnat- 
ural by  the  stern  parent  who  would  have  his  boy  reading  the  Greek  tra- 
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gedies  when  he  ought  to  have  been  trundling  hoops  and  playing  ball  or 
marbles.  The  man  who  can  so  shut  himself  up  within  his  own  narrow 
shell  as  to  be  heedless  of  the  pursuits  of  children — their  wild  glee  and 
their  sudden  gravity,  "their  archness  and  their  artlessness,  their  spirit 
and  their  shyness,"  their  sensitiveness,  their  sweet  and  holy  innocence,  is 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  censured,  for  he  either  selfishly  withdraws 
himself  from  scenes  that  would  enliven  his  own  heavy  heart,  or  it  has 
been  denied  him  to  feel  some  of  the  dearest  and  most  engaging  pleasures 
of  human  existence.  The  gentle  and  genial  Charles  Lamb  felt  this  when 
he  so  tenderly  asked  :  "Is  the  world  all  grown  up  ?  Is  childhood  dead  ? 
Or  is  there  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  some  of  the  child's 
heart  left,  to  respond  to  its  earliest  enchantments  ?"  Well  then  may  we 
all  exclaim,  God  bless  the  man  who  contributes  one  joy  to  childhood's 
young  heart,  and  helps  "the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel  and 
shining  morning  face,"  to  learn  one  truth  gladly,  or  to  make  one  step  on 
the  road  to  learning  with  a  bounding,  happy  heart !  Ah,  teacher,  whether 
ye  be  parent  or  school-master,  thou  hast  a  great  responsibility  resting 
upon  thee,  for  a  human  life  hast  fallen  into  thy  hands  to  be  moulded  and 
guided  !  See  to  it,  that  thou  doest  the  work  tenderly,  lovingly,  wisely, 
kindly.  Crush  not  the  young  heart,  but  make  it  glad  and  joyful  and 
sing  like  a  bird  in  its  native  air. 

Within  a  generation  a  great  stride  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direc- 
tion concerning  the  education  of  children.  Thirty  years  ago  children 
were  generally  treated  as  nuisances  about  the  household,  and  parents 
were  extremely  careful  to  check  every  ebullition  of  feeling,  every  out- 
burst of  genuine  human  nature.  It  was  a  discipline  at  once  sharp  and 
repressing,  and  many  a  noble  hearted  boy  has  gone  sorrowfully  to  his 
littte  bed  because  he  had  no  one  to  pity  him,  no  one  to  sympathize  with 
him,  no  one  to  understand  and  love  him.  There  have  been  parents  who 
regarded  toys  as  the  tools  of  Satan,  picture  books  as  painted  lies,  and  the 
innocent  sports  of  childhood  as  the  outcroppings  of  a  vicious  and  depraved 
nature.  The  judicious  editor  of  the  Chicago  Standard,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, says  pertinently  : 

"The  child  of  this  present  period  is  in  many  respects  a  favored  being. 
When  one  considers  how  many  bus}^  hands  are  working,  every  day,  in 
how  many  branches  of  curious  industry,  just  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  ; 
what  hundreds  of  thousands  of  capital  are  devoted  to  the  creation  of 
things  meant  to  minister  either  to  the  pleasure  or  the  advantage  of  chil- 
dren, and  how,  in  some  of  these  branches  of  industry,  what  is  devoted  to 
the  children  is  found  to  yield  even  larger  and  more  certain  pecuniary  re- 
turns, than  what  is  intended  for  the  grown  people — in  noting  these  things 
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one  is  tempted  to  find  in  them,  and  in  application  to  all  these  varieties 
of  hnraan  art  and  enterprise,  an  interpretation  for  the  words  of  prophecy  : 
"A  little  child  shall  lead  them."  Add  to  this,  systems  of  public  schools, 
efforts  at  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching  and  the  books  from  which 
the  rudiments  of  learning  shall  be  gained,  the  consecration  of  some  of  the 
world's  best  talent  fo  the  production  of  children's  literature,  and,  crown- 
ing all  with  the  Sunday-school  provisions  and  appliances,  now  well-nigh 
foremost  in  the  several  departments  of  Christian  enterprise,  v/e  cannot 
fail  to  see  what  an  important  element  in  the  life  of  the  period  the  child- 
life  has  becouie." 

We  would  not  intimate  by  what  we  have  said  that  all  parents  now-a- 
days  are  wise  and  kindly,  and  that  every  household  where  dear  little 
children  are  found  is  the  abode  of  peace  and  love.  Would  to  God  it 
■were  so  !  We  recognize  the  defects  and  dangers  in  the  present  system, 
and  it  is  well  enough  to  avoid  them.  The  tendency  of  our  system  is  to 
develope  children  too  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  manhood — to  make  them 
irreverent,  and  rebellious,  and  impudent,  and  conceited,  and  consequen- 
tial, and  restless.  Thackekay,  in  his  capital  lecture  on  "Wit  and  Hu- 
mor," speaks  of  certain  "young  Americas"  who  issue  "their  declaration  of 
independence  before  the}^  can  read  it."  That,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
the  tendency,  and  teachers  should  guard  against  it  as  far  as  possible.  We 
do  not  believe  in  too  much  recreation  any  more  than  in  too  much  study. 
There  is  a  wise  mean  tliat  may  be  observed  and  practiced.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  another  paragraph  from  the  same  intelligent  wri- 
ter which  is  particularly  appropriate  and  wise  : 

"Perhaps  we  shall  not  err  in  stating  that  society  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  there  is  occasion  to  carefully  watch  and  guide  the  operation 
of  its  own  greatly  improved  appliances  for  the  education  and  develop- 
ment of  children.  Too  many  books  are  read  by  them,  unless  they  can  be 
made  much  better  than  they  are.  There  is  danger  that  the  young  schol- 
ar shall  come  to  claim  it  as  a  right  that  learning  be  made  a  lure  rather 
than  an  achievement,  and  that  he  shall  esteem  the  difficulties  of  acquisi- 
tion an  injury  to  be  resented,  rather  than  a  noble  task  to  be  achieved. 
Made  conscious  of  his  importance  by  the  manifest  ministry  of  so  many  to 
his  pleasure  or  his  comfort,  he  may  acquire  it  as  a  fixed  impression  that 
to  him  belongs  the  right  of  rule  in  the  house  and  the  right  of  way  in  the 
street.  A  polite  child  may  become  so  rare  as  to  become  a  curiosity,  and 
and  concessions  on  public  occasions  to  the  aged  or  infirm  attract  atten- 
tion as  something  to  be  wondered  at.  These  things  could  be  of  no  good 
augury,  and  so  far  as  they  already  exist,  they  suggest  a  lesson  and  a  war- 
ning to  those  who  have  in  charge  the  child  of  the  period." 

There  are  two  ideas  we  must  mention  in  concluding  our  remarks  on 
children.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  very  imaginative  children 
are  ?  They  see  everything  through  a  highly  colored  medium.  Their 
feelings  are  so  intense,  their  imagination  so  active,  that  the  little  world 
in  which  they  live  is  unreal.  Like  a  poet,  they  have  the  singular  power 
of  lifting  everything  out  of  the  hazy  surroundings  of  earth,  and  investing 
even  the  most  trivial  objects  with  the  hues  and  forms  of  the  ideal  and 
picturesque.     We  believe  every  bright  child  is  an  artist  in  that  sense. 
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Lamb  understood  this  ;  hence,  he  says,  "While  childhood,  and  while 
dreams,  reducing  childhood,  shall  be  left,  imagination  shall  not  have 
spread  her  holy  wings  totally  to  fly  the  earth." 

Another  thought.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  children  of  all  people, 
are  the  closest,  minutest  observers  ?  How  quickly  they  discover  resem- 
blances !  How  soon  they  penetrate  deception,  and  recognize  evil  andre- 
pellant  natures  !  How  confiding  and  affectionate  they  are  to  those  who 
treat  them  kindly  and  considerately  and  enter  with  genuine  zest  into 
their  sports  and  employments  !  How  long  they  remember  slights  and 
harshness  !  They  are  not  forgetful  of  favors,  and  always  remember  glad- 
ly those  who  have  bestowed  gifts  upon  them.  The  pious  Fenelon,  who 
was  a  close  observer,  writes  : 

"Children  are  very  nice  observers,  and  they  will  often  perceive  your 
slightest  defects.  In  general,  those  who  govern  children  forgive  nothing 
in  thein^  hut  everything  in  themselves P 

Another  writer  of  still  greater  eminence  has  given  a  similar  testimony. 
Goethe  remarks,  that  "children  like  dogs,  have  so  sharp  and  fine  a  scent, 
that  they  detect  and  hunt  out  everything — the  bad  before  all  the  rest." 
Those  whose  province  it  is  to  instruct  children  cannot  be  two  circum- 
spect in  their  conduct.  Keen  observers  are  looking  upon  them,  and  eve- 
ry ungracious  or  unjust  act,  every  idle  or  hasty  word,  every  manifesta- 
tion of  spite  or  anger  v/ill  be  quickly  seen  and  treasured  up.  Remem- 
ber what  God  says — "Be  not  bitter  against  them." 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  space  we  have  occupied  in  thus  discours- 
ing of  childhood,  its  joys  and  its  temptations,  its  virtues  and  its  defects. 
We  only  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  say  something  that  would 
deepen  the  idea  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  make  them 
appreciate  more  fully  the  character  of  children — their  griefs  and  pleas- 
ures, their  acute  sensitiveness,  and  perception,  their  impressableness  and 
innocency.  They  are  too  important  characters  in  life's  ever  changing 
drama  to  be  disregarded  or  neglected.  In  the  little  children  are  the  em- 
bryo statesmen  and  philosophers,  poets  and  divines  ;  and  the  matrons 
who  are  to  dignify  and  gladden  the  arid  tracks  of  human  existence,  mak- 
ing home  happy  and  life  endurable.  Well  it  will  be,  if  every  teacher 
can  speak  with  truth,  as  was  remarked  by  one  who  may  be  said  to  have 
possessed  the  rarest  faculty  of  portraying  children  yet  given  to  man,  and 
who  wrote  of  them  with  such  wondrous  beauty  and  pathos — "I  love  these 
little  people  ;  and  it  is  not  a  slight  thing  when  they,  who  are  so  fresh 
from  God,  love  iisP 

:o: 

AN  ADMIRABLE  ADDRESS. 


We  cannot  w^ithhold  our  hearty  praise  of  the  literary  address  of  Capt. 
W.  T.  R.  Bell.  It  is  an  excellent  performance  throughout — thoughtful, 
tasteful,  judicious  and  scholarly.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the 
graceful  flow  of  the  diction,  and  the  evidences  of  no  mean  literary  skill. 
The  author  is  a  young  gentleman  of  decided  ability,  and  is  a  member-elect 
to  the  next  Legislature.  K. 
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MOEKING  8E88IOK. 


The  annual  session  of  this  association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Ju- 
ly 8th,  1874,  at  10  o'clock,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Judge  W.  H,  Bat- 
tle, President.     Prayer  by  Rer.  Dr.  Craven. 

On  motion,  Capt.  John  E.  Dug;ger  was  made  Secretary. 

An  appropriate  welcbme  address  was  delivered  by  Gov.  Caldwell, 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  President. 

Dr.  Craven  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved.,  That  in  addition  to  the  very  excellent  response  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  to  the  address  of  welcome  by  His  Excellency, 
Gov.  Caldwell,  this  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the  welcome, 
endorses  the  sentiments  therein  uttered,  and  would  be  glad  that  both  the 
welcome  and  the  response  should  be  read  by  all  the  people. 

On  motion,  Gov.  Caldwell  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  attend  to 
State  business. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  : 

Mrssrs.  R.  C.  Badger,  Wake  ;  S.  S.  Satchwell,  Daniel  Short,  New 
Hanover  ;  F.  S.  Wilkinson,  TarlDoro  ;  Rev.  Father  J.  Y.  McNamara, 
L.  Branson,  Charles  H.  Scott,  Rev.  Aldert  Smedes,  Rev.  Bennett  Smedes, 
Osborne  Hunter,  Jr.,  Hon.  W.  N.  H.  Smith,  Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  Dr. 
Chas.  D.  Rice,  F.  H.  Busbee,  Raleigh  ;  D.  R.  Goodloe,  Warren  ;  Rev. 
H.  B.  Blake,  Wilmington  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Pegram,  Trinity  ;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Wiley,  Winston. 

The  proceedings  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  reported,  which  report 
was  adopted. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTH    CAEOLINA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  Craven  offered  the  following  Constitntion,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Article  I.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  live  members,  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  regular  annual  meeting. 

Art.  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  and  preserve 
order  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  act  as  President. 

Art.  III.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  Constitution,  By- 
Laws  and  proceedings,  and  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Associa- 
tion. He  shall  preserve  such  papers  as  ma3''  be  committed  to  his  care,  and 
superintend  the  publication  of  such  matters  as  the  Association  may  de- 
signate. 

Art.  IV.  The  Treasurer  shall  manage  the  finances  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  keep  an  account  thereof;  but  he  shall  pay  out  no  money  except 
on  the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  countersigned  by  the  President 
of  the  Association. 

Art.  V.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Association  may  prescribe. 

Art.  VI.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Executive  Committee  may  designate.  But  the  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  may  call  a  special  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Committee  name ;  but  no  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  such  special  meeting  except  that  for  which  it  is  called. 

Art.  VII.  Twenty  members  from  five  different  counties  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  at  any  meeting. 

Art.  VIII.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  by 
causing  his  or  her  name  to  be  enrolled,  and  paying  one  dollar  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Art.  IX.  Each  member  shall  annually  pay  one  dollar  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Association,  or  in  default  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  a  member. 

Art.  X.  At  the  commencement  of  each  annual  meeting,  the  President 
shall  deliver  an  address  on  such  subject  or  subjects  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

Art.  XL  Auxiliary  county  Associations  may  be  formed  in  any  county 
of  the  State  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  this  Association. 

Art.  XII.  No  Article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  altered  except  at 
an  annual  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

BY-LAWS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF   THE  STATE   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  The  President  shall  publish  a  circular  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
May  of  each  year,  in  which  shall  be  set  forth  the  time  and  place  of 
the  annual  meeting,  the  subjects  to  be  considered,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  is  to  present  each  subject,  and  such  other  information  as  he  may 
deem  advisable  and  proper. 
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« . — ■■ : 

2.  At  each  annual  meeting  a  certificate  of  membership,  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association,  shall  be  given  to  each  mem- 
ber present,  who  shall,  at  such  meeting,  pay  the  annual  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar, which  the  Constitution  requires  ;  and  every  such  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  published  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
free  of  charge. 

3.  Females  shall  be  admitted  members  of  the  Association. 

4.  On  the  first  day  of  each  annual  meeting  the  President  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  members,  which  shall  be  called  a  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions, and  to  which  may  be  referred,  without  comment  or  debate, 
every  resolution  which  may  be  read  before  the  Aassociation  :  Provided 
however^  that  any  matter  of  special  importance  may  be  referred,  by  a  vote 
of  the  Association,  to  a  special  committee,  to  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  such  matter  and  reporting  thereon. 

5.  The  President,  at  each  annual  meeting,  shall  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  members,  which  shall  be  called  the  Nominating  Committee,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  nominate  all  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  eusuing 
year.  The  election  and  inauguration  of  officers  shall  be  the  last  business 
of  the  Association  at  each  annual  meeting. 

6.  Parliamentary  law  as  observed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Korth  Carolina  shall  be  enforced  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

7.  These  By-Laws  shall  not  be  changed  or  amended  except  at  an  an- 
nual meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Craven,  spaeches  in  discussion  were  limited  to  ten 
minutes. 

Messrs.  Burwell,  Blake,  Argo  and  Branson,  were  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions. 

The  hour  arriving  for  the  special  address,  Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  of  New 
Hanover,  entertained  the  Association  with  an  interesting  paper  on 
School  Hygiene.  He  handled  his  subject  successfully  and  was  listened 
to  with  great  pleasure,  after  which  Rev.  Mr.  Blake,  ©f  New  Hanover, 
read  an  instructive  paper  on  Normal  Schools,  the  method  of  teaching, 
and  public  schools  generally,  during  which  he  recommended  that  School 
Superintendents  in  certain  districts  visit  all  the  schools  and  instruct  the 
teachers  and  the  organizing  of  teachers'  institutes  in  each  district.  By 
these  means  he  thinks  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  might  be  secured 
in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  R.  Harris  spoke  in  favor  of  a  county  superintendent,  and  submit- 
ted the  following  report  which  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
recommend  a  course  of  study  for  the  various  grades  of  common  schools  in 
the  State. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  3^  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Association  called  to  order  at  4  o'clock. 

Martin  N.  Calvin,  Esq.,  of  Georgia,  addressed  the  Association  on  the 
Public  School  system  of  bis  State,  his  address  being  of  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting character,  which  drew  forth  a  general  discussion,  engaged  in  by 
M^srs.  Mangum,  Oelvin,  Blake,  Craven,  Melver,  Fairchild,  McNamara 
and  Eedd,  the  discussion  being  of  a  most  interesting  character,  but  want 
of  space  prevents  our  following  it. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Craven,  Mr.  Eedd  was  added  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Commons  Hall 
at  8:30  o'clock. 


NIGHT    session:. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Merriraon  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  Edu- 
cation in  Congress,  entertaining  his  audience  at  some  length  with  an  able 
-and  interesting  discussion  of  his  subject,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention  by  the  large  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present. 


Second  Day's  Peoceedings — July  9th,  1874. 


MORNING    session. 

Association  met  at  10  a.  ra.,  President  Battle  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Minutes  of  previous  day  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  McIver  moved  that  the  Association  appoint  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  which  meets  in  Detroit  in  August  next.     Referred. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Cox,  the  last  clause  of  4:th  Article  of  By-Laws  was 
stricken  out. 

The  following  new  members  enrolled  themselves  :  Messrs.  G.  W.  Jew- 
ett,  Wilmington  ;  E.  R.  Stamps  and  J.  H.  Baker,  Tarboro;  W.  C.  Bow- 
man, Bakersville  ;  J.  S.  Midgette,  Dudley  ;  D.  C.  Mclntyre,  Jonesboro. 

The  following  resolution,  introdnced  by  Dr.  Craven,  was  referred  to 
Committee  on  Resolutions  : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  memorialize  the 
next  Legislature  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  directed  by  this]  Association. 
The  committee  shall  put  the  subjects  in  proper  form,  and  present  them  to 
the  Legislature  in  saeh  manner  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
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The  hour  arriving  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Examinations, 
Certificates  and  Diplomas,  Dr.  Craven  read  a  hi^-hlv  valuable  papor  on 
the  same. 

Father  MciSTamara  returned  thanks  to  Dr.  C.  for  his  able  paper. 

The  next  topic  in  order  being  Higher  Education  in  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Graves  entertained  the  body  in  a  most  excellent  discourse  of 
fifty  minutes. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  that  "  the  first  business  of  the  morning 
be  the  discussion  of  the  University,"  created  a  general  discussion,  riartici- 
pated  in  by  Messrs.  B.  Craven,  Busbee,  Jos.  Holden  and  McNaniara, 
during  which  discussion  the  resolution  was  withdrav^-n  by  permission  ; 
whereupon, 

Rev.  C.  ri.  Wiley  gave  the  body  a  liistory  ot  education  in  North  Car- 
olina, his  remarks  being  continued  at  length,  embracing  a  gen^^al  history 
of  the  State. 

This  was  followed  by  aa  elegant  paper  by  Hon,  W.  N.  H.  Smith,  on 
the  duty  of  the  State  towards  educating  her  children 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Cox,  the  Association  adjourned  to  -i  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Craven. 

The  following  resolutions,  introduced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boone,  were  re- 
ferred : 

Hesolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  tlie  Presido!',t, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  genuinely  progressive 
system  of  public  instruction  in  this  S<ate. 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  aforesaid  be  requested,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  dale,  to  meet  at  some  convenient  point  in  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  notes  and  putting  their  suggestions  in  proper 
shape. 

Resolved.,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  call  a  special  meeting  ot 
this  Association,  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  next 
General  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  considering  and  acting 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Mclver,  a  paper  on  the  History  of  Education  of 
Western  North  Carolina,  by  R.  L  Abei-nathy,  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Bowman,  who  afterwards  gave  a  description  of  education  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge. 

On  motion,  Mr.  J.  B.  Burwell,  was  appointed  temporary  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

By  request  Dr.  Craven  was  granted  leave  of  absence. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  service  which  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  have  rendered,  and  hereby  express  our  cordial  sympa- 
thy in  the  great  national  vvork  of  that  association. 
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Resolved^  That  the  President  appoint  six  delegate  to  attend  the  Four- 
teenth Annual  Meeting  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  Angnst  4th,  5th  and  6th 
1874. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  to  the  President  of  the  IMational  Educational 
Association. 

After  which  other  resolutions  were  reported  by  the  same  committee, 
which  were  re-committed. 

The  following  resolution  oflered  b}^  Dr.  Satchwell,  was  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Executive  Committee  to 
select  Wilmington  as  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Educational  Association. 

This  resolution  drew  forth  remarks  'from  Messrs.  Bowman,  Mclver, 
Cox  and  Satchwell. 

The  following,  introduced  by  Gen.  Cox,  after  a  discussion  by  Messrs, 
Bowman,  Cox  and  Wiley,  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Journal  in  this 
State  is  of  paramount  importance^  and  that  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  directed  to  urge  upon 
the  General  Assembly  the  importance  of  aiding  in  this  enterprise. 

Prof.  Melver  informed  the  Association  that  Dr.  Sears  would  pay  $1,- 
500  to  a  State  Agent  on  Education. 

The  following,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mangum,  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  request  the  Executive  Committee,  if 
they  shall  find  it  practicable,  to  employ  an  agent  or  agents  to  travel 
throughout  North  Carolina  and  address  the  people  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  O.  Hunter  read  a  paper  on  the  "Multiplicity  of  Studies,''  arguing 
negativ'ely,  which  drew  forth  a  discussion. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  8:30  p.  m. 


NIGHT   SESSION. 


Association  met  at  8:30  o'clock. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  Governor  appointed  the  following  committee  to  make  nominations 
of  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Gov.  Caldwell,  Gen.  Cox.  Prof  Mclver, 
Prof.  Hobgood  and  Rev.  Mr.  Mangum. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Boone  gave  the  Association  a  most  thoroughly  digested 
pa]>er  on  graded  schools. 

Dr.  Charles  Phillips  made  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  address 
upon  tlie  subject  of  Louis  Agassiz,  the  Teacher,  which  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention.  He  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Father  Mc- 
Naraara,  but  space  will  not  allow  us  to  comment  thereon. 
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Third  Day's  Proceedings — July  IIth,  1874. 


MORNING    SESSION. 

Called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  A.  W   Mangum. 

Minntes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  appointed  by  the  chair  on  the  nominating  com- 
mittee vice  Governor  Caldwell,  absent  by  sickness. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  National 
Association  to  meet  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  August  next :  Prof.  Mclver, 
Rev.  A.  F.  Redd,  Dr.  Craven,  Rev.  H.  B.  Blake,  G.  W.  Jewett  and  Rev. 
J.  B.  Boone. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  made  their  report,  and  pending'a  debate 
on  its  adoption,  Hon.  W.  N.  H,  Smith  offered  the  following  as  a  substi- 
tute : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  be  instituted  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  pre- 
senting to  the  General  Assembly  a  memorial  setting  out  such  improve- 
ments in  our  system  of  public  schools  as  shall  be  calculated  to  enlarge 
their  usefulness,  and  to  this  end  they  represent  in  their  personal  presence 
before  such  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  as  may  have  the  subject 
in  charge  the  advantages  of  the  improvements  suggested  :  W.  N.  H. 
Smith,  R.  C.  Badger,  Dr.  B.  Craven,  Prof.  A.  Mclver,  Robert  Harris. 

The  hour  for  addresses  arriving,  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Pritchard  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Association  on  "  Education  by  the  Public  Press,"  with 
an  appreciative,  patriotic  and  feeling  speech  of  an  hour.  After  which 
the  Association  went  into  the  discussion  of  education  generally,  bringing 
out  fine  thought  and  some  new  ideas  for  the  future  consideration  of  the 
Association. 

Rev,  A.  W.  Mangum  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  debated  by  Messrs.  Badger,  Mclver,  Mangum,  and  others, 
and  adopted  : 

Whereas,  It  is  greatly  desired  and  is  necessary  to  the  advancement  of 
education  in  North  Carolina,  that  more  interest  be  excited  on  the  sub- 
ject among  the  masses  of  the  people,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  by  this  Associ- 
ation to  secure  the  services  of  as  many  influential  and  effective  speakers, 
in  every  section  of  the  State,  as  are  willing  to  contribute  so  much  to  the 
public  good,  to  deliver  at  least  one  address  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
their  respective  localities  before  the  1st  of  next  November. 

The  next  business  being  the  election  of  ofiicers  for  the  year  18Y4:-'75, 
the  committee  on  nominations  of  ofBcera  for  the  ensuing  year  recom- 
mended the  following,  which  report  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

President — Hon.  W.  H.  Battle. 

Yice-Presidents— Gov.  Tod  R.  Caldwell,  Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Dr.  Wingate,  Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Aldert  Smedes, 
D.  D.j  and  Daniel  Shaw,  Esq. 
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Executive  Committee — Gen.  Wra.  R.  Cox,  Hon.  W.N.  H. Smitb,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Wiley,  T.  H.  Selby,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell. 

Secretary — Capt.  John  E.  Dugger. 

Treasurer — J.  B.  Burwell,  Esq, 

Csesar  Johnson,  colored,  offered  the  following  amsndm.ent;  to  Article 
IX,  of  the  Constitution  :  "Or  any  one  can  become  a.  life  member  by  pay- 
ing $10,''  which  motion  was  adopted. 

Prof.  Hobgood  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

-Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  prepare  a 
circular  and  send  to  all  the  editors  of  the  State,  requesting  them  to  aid 
this  Association  in  exciting  a  deeper  interest  on  the  subject  of  popular 
education. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mangum  moved  that  the  Association  do  now  adjourn  sine 
die^  and  thereafter  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Geological  Museum  to  wit- 
ness the  experiments  of  Prof.  Kerr,  which  motion  prevailed  and  the  As- 
sociation adjourned  at  1:30  p.  m. 


EBUCATSOM  IN  W®MTH   CAKOLIMA, 


By  Pkof.  Alexander  McIvek. 


A  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools  was  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  the  _year  1825,  "consisting  of  the 
dividends  arising  from  the  stocks  then  held  or  afterwards  acquired  by  the 
State,  in  the  banks  of  iNewbern  and  Cape  Fear,  the  dividends  arising 
from  the  stocks  owned  by  the  State  in  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company  and  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlowe's 
Creek  Canal  Company,  the  tax  improved  by  law  on  licences  to  retailers 
of  spirituous  liquors  and  auctioneers,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  agri- 
cultural fund,  ail  moneys  paid  to  the  State  for  entries  of  vacant  lands, 
and  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  swamp  lands  in  the  State,  togeth- 
er with  such  suius  of  money  as  the  Legislature  may  hereafter  find  it  con- 
venient to  appropriate  from  time  to  time."  The  revenues  thus  appropri- 
ated were  called,  at  the  time,  "the  parings  of  the  treasury." 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Speaker  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  State 
for  the  time  being  and  their  successors  in  office  were  constituted  a  body 
corporate^  under  the  name  of  "The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Liter- 
ary Fund." 

In  1840  the  school  fund  had  accumulated  to  about  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, yielding  an  annual  income  of  about  one  hundred  and  twent3"  thous- 
and dollars.  The  school  act  of  that  year  provided  for  establishing  public 
schools  in  the  State,  the  counties  having  previously  voted  to  raise  by  an- 
nual taxation  in  the  county,  an  additional  school  fund,  equal  to  at  least 
half  the  sum  which  the  county  would  receive  from  the  apportionment  of 
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the  annua]  income  arisi'ng  from  the  permanent  school  fund.  From  1840 
to  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  from  two  hundred  to  two  hnndred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  were  paid  to  support  from  two  to  three  thousand 
common  sc'iools,  a  board  of  five  superintendents  in  each  county,  and  a 
school  committee  in  each  school  district. 

The  permanent  school  fund  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  war,  and  the  public  schools  were  closed  until  about  the  year 
1870. 

The  Constituti(>n  of  the  State  wdiich  was  adopted  in  1868  provides  as 
follows  : 

''The  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution, 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  chil- 
hren  of  the  State  betivecn  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

'•Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number 
of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at 
least  four  months  in  every  year  ;  and  if  the  county  commissioners  of  any 
county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, ihey  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

"  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  specially  appropri- 
ated by  the  United  States  or  heretofore  by  this  State;  all  moneys,  stocks, 
bonds  or  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  net  proceeds  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  from  estrays,  or 
from  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  ;  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  swamp 
lands  belonging  to  the  State  ;  all  money  that  shall  be  paid  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  exemption  from  military  duty,  shall  be  securely  invested  and 
sacredly  preserved  as  an  irreducible  educational  fund,  the  annual  income 
of  which,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  fur  establishing  and 
perfecting  in  this  State  a  sj^stem  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other 
purposes  or'uses  whatsoever." 

The  Constitution  also  appropriates  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
State  and  count}'  capitation  tax  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  free 
public  schools.  It  gives  to  the  county  commissioners  supervision  and 
control  of  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties;  and  provides 
for  the  election  of  a  school  committee  of  tiiree  in  each  townsliip  by  the 
electors  thereof,  and  the  election  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction b}'  the  electors  of  the  State,  every  fouryea)'s. 

In  addition  to  the  education  fund  provided  by  the  Constitution,  tlie 
law  appropriates  all  taxes  upon  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors  and  auc- 
tioneers, and  a  tax  of  8|-  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
ert}'  in  the  State,  for  tlie  support  and  tnaintenance  of  free  public  schools. 
The  education  fund  is  estimated  at  about  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  law  requires  that,  if  the  fund  thus  provided  shall  be  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  the  public  schools  four  months  in  each  year  in  every 
school  district  in  any  county,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  such  county  to  submit  the  question  of  the  levy  and  collection 
of  an  additional  school  tax  to  the  electors  of  the  county  ;  and  if,  at  such 
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election  the  electors  shall  vote  for  the  additional  tax,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  to  levy  a  sufficient  tax  to  maintain  the  schools  tour 
months.  The  law  apportions  the  school  money  to  the  children  of  the 
two  races  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  and  provides  separate 
schools  and  school  districts. 

The  books  show  the  present  permanent  education  fund  of  the  State 
to  be  $2,190,564.65.  Of  this  sum  $1,040,347.15  consist  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  ;  $65,117.50  of  the  in- 
dividual notes  generally  secured  by  mortgage  ;  about  $40,000.00  U.  S. 
bonds  ;  and  $1,047,100.00  of  ante  bellum  bank  stocks.  The  bank  stocks 
are  altogether  worthless  ;  the  State  and  individual  securities  are  at  pres- 
ent unproductive. 

No  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  city  schools,  or  for  local  taxation. 
A  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  author- 
izing cities  and  towns  of  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  property  and  polls  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  sufficient  to  maintain  free  public  schools  ten  'aionths  of  the 
year.  It  was  believed  at  one  time  that  the  bill  would  pass;  but  its  friends 
dropped  it,  under  an  apprehension  that  the  civil  rights  bill  pending  in 
Congress,  would  seriously  afiect,  if  not  totally  destroy  the  public  schools 
in  the  State, 

From  twenty  to  thirty  graded  schools,  each  containing  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  pupils  are  maintained  ten  months  every  year  in  the 
State,  by  combining  the  public  school  money  with  assistance  received 
from  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund  and  voluntary  contributions  by  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  The  administration  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
cational Fund  in  this  way  contributes  much  to  public  education.  It  ed- 
ucates the  public  mind  to  a  higher  estimation  of  the  public  school 
system. 

The  school  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1873,  show  that  there 
are  348,603  children  in  the  State  between  the  agas  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years,  and  that  146,737  were  in  the  public  schools  two  and  a  half  months 
on  the  average  from  September  30th,  1872,  to  June  30th,  1873.  The 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  during  this  time  was  3,311.  The 
number  of  teachers  examined  and  approved  2,690. 


THE  CO-EI>UCATIOSr  OF  TME  ^WMITE  AMI>  C©I.OMEI>  RACES. 

BY  REV.  W.  H.  KUFNEE,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

An  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  Southern  poles  of  all  magnets  to  at- 
tract each  other,  would  not  be  a  whit  more  abused  than  one  requiring 
education  to  be  conducted  on  a  race-mixture  in  the  late  slave  States. 
Will  politicians  never  learn  that  social  laws  are  laws  of  nature,  and 
hence  itivariable  and  inflexible,  as  well  as  physical  laws?  "Civil 
Rights,"  in  any  proper  phrase,  being  conventional,  may  be  made  or  iin- 
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made  hy  arbitrary  power;  but  natural  laws  being  inherent  and  divine, 
can  be  controlled  only  by  being  obeyed.  Power  raay  destroy  slavery, 
but  it  cannot  destroy  the  social  inequality  which  attended  slavery,  and 
which  was  founded  not  only  upon  an  inequality  of  condition  but  upon 
subjective  differences  equally  great. 

Cassagnac  tells  us  that  Lucius  Appulius,  an  eminent  grammarian, 
brought  his  owner  40,000  sesterces  per  annum — about  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  !  Many  of  the  most  eminent  poets,  philologists,  authors,  orators, 
rhetoricians,  musicians,  artists  and  teachers,  were  slaves.  Plutarch  and 
Xenophon  testify  that  throughout  Greece  and  Italy  education  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  slaves.  And  Mommsen  tells  us  that  the  lead- 
ing bi'anches  of  business,  even  custom-houses,  banks  and  counting  houses, 
were  largely  carried  on  by  slaves. 

*  *******  -A-  -St 

Although  ^3op  was  called  the  preceptor  of  Greece  ;  Terence,  the  most 
elegant  writer  of  Italy  ;  Plato,  the  profoundest  of  philosophers ;  Plau- 
tus,  Phiedras  and  Horace,  immortal  poets;  yet  all  being  slaves  or  the 
sons  of  slaves,  they  felt  the  brand  deeply.  Plato  himself  flung  at  his' 
own  brethren  those  verses  of  Homer  which  declare  that  "  a  slave  has  but 
half  a  human  soul  :"  and  Horace  cast  into  the  face  of  his  fellow -sufferers 
the  sneer — "  Money  cannot  change  the  race  !"  Long  after  the  slaves  had 
slipped  their  collars,  "their  necks  remained  with  the  hair  rubbed  off, 
like  the  dog  in  the  fable."  Diocletian  became  emperor,  but  his  contem- 
poraries hurled  in  his  teeth — "You  were  a   slave  !"    and  so   to  emperor 

Pertinax  they  said — "Your  father  was  a  freedman  !" 

*  *'*  *  *  *  **  *  * 

And  the  fact  should  be  noted  that  in  our  day  there  are  circumstances 
calculated  to  aggrevate  this  I'epugnance.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
difference  in  race.  With  some  small  exceptions,  the  Africans  are  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  races,  while  the  white  Americans  rank  with  the  highest  ; 
and  these  Africans  are  everj'where  thought  of  as  the  great  slave-race  of 
the  earth.  Wheresoever  they  are  found  away  from  Africa,  they  are 
either  slaves  or  the  children  of  slaves,  and  in  their  own  land  they  enslave 
and  sell  one  another  as  a  prominent  occupation.  So  that  in  this  country 
the  freedman  carries  in  his  face  the  history  of  his  family,  and  the  fact 
of  his  connection  with  a  race  whose  history  for  2,000  years  is  unrelieved 
by  a  single  heroic  passage,  or  even  by  an  average  degree  of  virtue,  ability 
or  attainment  of  any  sort.  Then  add  to  this  the  fact  of  recent  emanci- 
pation, and  that  under  the  voice  of  a  long  and  bitter  war,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  negro  ;  and  then  to  all,  add  the  facts  of  reconstruction 
and  the  political  scourging  under  which  many  sections  of  the  South  are 
DOW  suffering;  and  altogether  we  have  almost  every  conceivable  reason 
to  expect  a  most  aggravated  case  of  social   aversion   on    the   part  of  the 

whites  toward  the  colored  races  in  our  Southern  States. 

*  *  *  *  *         •    *  *  *  *  * 

It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the 
aversion  which  the  whites  feel  to  intimate  association  with  the  blacks. 
But  as  was  intimated  in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  pre- 
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jndice,  of  pride  or  of  taste.  If  all  these  could  be  overcome,  there  is  a 
moral  reason  which  of  itself  prevents  co-education  everywhere  that  ne- 
groes are  numerous.  They  move  on  a  far  lower  moral  plane  than  the 
whites,  as  a  class.  Without  going  into  particulars,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  average  character  and  habits  of  these  people  render  it  highly 
proper  in  the  whites  to  refuse  to  associate  their  children  with  them  in 
the  intimate  relations  of  a  school.  It  is  only  in  kindness  to  an  amia- 
ble people,  that  I  refrain  from  giving  revolting  details. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  promiscuous  association  of  moral  as  well  as 
social  grades  of  children,  constitutes  the  most  objectionable  feature  in  the 
public  school  idea,  and  school  boards  are  com])elled  to  shape  their  dis- 
tricts, particularly  in  cities,  so  as  to  separate  the  fouler  classes  as  far  as 
practicable  from  the  more  decent:  but  even  under  the  best  arrangements, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  the  public  school  system  anywhere 
'  acceptable  to  all  the  people  in  any  community.  In  the  late  slave  States 
difficulties  of  this  sort  are  peculiarly  troublesome  because  of  the  infia- 
ence  of  slavery  in|creating  wide  social  ditferences,  which  at  best  disincline 
an  influential  part  of  the  Sotithern  people  to  support  any  general  school 
system.  If  to  this  be  added  well  founded  moral  objections,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  physical  peculiarities,  the  attempt  to  mix  the  races,  which  might 
otherwise  be  considered  vain  and  foolish,  should  be  regarded  as  base  and 
malicious. 

While  it  is  true  that  public  schools  may  possibly  be  made  propagating 
houses  for  advanced  social  and  political  ideas,  it  is  also  true  that  just  so 
far  as  they  are  so  used,  they  are  perverted  and  weakened,  and  may  readily, 
and,  in  some  cases,  properly  be  destroyed  by  the  operation.  The  object 
of  schools  is  to  instruct  the  children  in  certain  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  all  school  arrangements  should  be  designed  so  as  to  contribnte  to  this 
special  result,  and  should  be  flexible  so  that  they  may  be  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances.  Tt  is  well  known  to  school  authorities  that 
there  are  many  established  doctrines  in  education  which  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  all  places.  Theoretically,  for  example,  all  schools  should  be 
graded,  but  even  where  the  numbers  are  sufficient  for  a  graded  organiza- 
tion, the  previous  habits  of  the  people  may  render  the  scheme  inopera- 
tive. In  most  communities  school  economy  is  greatl}^  proujoted  by  the 
teaching  of  boys  and  girls  together;  but  if  the  local  sentiment  is  so  set 
against  co-education  of  the  sexes  that  they  will  not  allow  their  children 
to  attend  a  school  where  it  is  practised,  it  must  not  be  attempted,  except 
in  a  very  cautious  and  gradual  way.  And  yet  there  are  always  zealots 
clamoring  for  the  enforcement  of  sound  theories  irrespective  of  circum- 
stances. 

No  doubt  we  shall  soon  have  a  war  against  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  education.  We  already  hear  that  such  separation  is  an  insult  to  the 
feelings  of  the  female  sex,  just  as  we  hear  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  ne- 
groes to  separate  them  from  the  whites :  the  hobbyists  not  seeing  that 
the  champions  of  the  uiale  sex  might  reverse  the  statement,  just  as  tli3 
champions  of  the  white  race  might  do.  The  mere  fact  of  separation  in 
either  case  means  nothing  but  common  sense  school  economy,  which  em- 
ploys the  most  effective  method  of  educating   the   people  of  both  se.xfis 
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and  of  both  races  ;  just  as  railroad  contractors  pat  Corkonians  and  Far- 
downers  on  different  parts  of  the  work,  because  if  put  together  they 
bruise  each  other,  instead  of  building  the  railroad. 

This  much  the  negroes  justly  claim, — and  that  is  enough, — that  the 
public  schools  provided  for  them  shall  he  equal  in  all  respects  to  those 
provided  for  the  whites.  In  order  that  these  separate  schools  may  be 
maintained  there  must  be  incurred  a  heavy  extra  expense,  which  will  be 
borne  chiefly  by  the  whites ;  and  as  long  as  the  whites  are  willing  to  do 
this,  it  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  co-education  of  the  races  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  practical  result,  as  respects  education,  of  the 
so-called  Civil  R'ghts  Bill,  as  originally  introduced  into  Congress  by  Gen. 
Butler?  Would  it  secure  the  co-education  of  the  races?  Impossible! 
Would  education  be  facilitated  in  any  way  ?  It  would  inevitably  be  de« 
siroyed,  as  a  public  affair.  Every  State  in  the  Union  now  has  a  school 
system  for  both  races  supported  at  public  eupense.  How  long  would 
such  a  school  system  be  maintained  in  the  fifteen  ex-slave  States?  Just; 
afe  long  as  would  be  required  to  go  through  the  forms  of  law  to  destroy 
it !  and  no  longer,  except  in  those  wretched  States  where  the  negroes  and 
their  allies  dominate  over  the  property  therein.  In  those  States  some 
sort  of  system  would  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes,  or  at 
least  money  would  ostensibly  be  raised  for  the  purpose.  As  to  this  be- 
ing the  practical  result,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  State  of  the  case  in  these  Slates.  Everybody  knows 
it,  black  and  white ;  and,  therefore,  the  blacks  do  not  desire  mixed 
schools,  and  the  real  friends  of  universal  education  do  not  desire  it,  w^hat- 
ever  may  be  their  political  theories.  There  are  now  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  children,  white  and  black,  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
fifteen  ex-slave  States.  What  would  be  the  consequent  reputation  of  any 
statesman  who  would  aid  in  passing  a  law,  the  only  practical  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  turn  these  school-children  out  of  doors  ? 

Hence,  in  arguing  for  the  policy  advocated  in  this  paper,  it  is  not  done 
in  ignorance  of  the  tendencies  of  the  race  at  large,  or  with  any  vain  ex- 
pectation that  we  can  anchor  here.  Still  less  is  there  a  disposition  to 
deny  to  the  negro  equality  before  the  law,  or  equal  means  of  improve- 
ments with  the  whites.  Nor  is  there  a  disposition  to  disparage  the  intel- 
lect of  the  negro,  or  to  discourage  him  in  his  aspirations.  Those  who 
have  chusen  to  trace  back  the  Ethiopian  race  into  the  remote  past,  know 
that  it  too  has  had  its  heroic  age  ;  in  which  it  led  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  And  tliose  who  have  studied  the  remote  causes  out  of  which 
have  grown  the  diversities  in  the  human  race,  and  the  influences  which 
gradually  depress  or  elevate  any  particular  race  or  class  of  men,  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  history  or  the  present  condition  of  the 
African  race  to  preclude  the  idea,  that  in  the  great  future  it  may  possibly 
(thongh  not  probably)  attain  an  equal  rank  in  all  respects  with  the  fore- 
most of  the  other  races. 

Bnt  the  fullest  admission  of  such  facts  and  possibilities  as  these  dow 
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rot  affect  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  at  least  during  the  present 
generation  the  attempt  to  mix  the  white  and  colored  races  in  the  schools 
of  fifteen  States  of  this  Union,  is  not  only  as  impossible  as  to  equalize  so- 
ciality the  Brahmins  and  Pariahs  of  Hindoostan,  but,  if  forcibly  pressed, 
would  defeat  the  general  education  of  both  races. 

The  true  policy  in  this  matter  is  to  cultivate  with  the  negroes  the 
pride  of  race;  to  teach  them  that  no  promation  is  real  which  does  not 
come  from  merit  and  achievements,  and  that  while  the  contention  for 
equality  of  rights  is  ennobling,  every  form  of  social  presumption  is  con- 
temptible and  debasing.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  be- 
ginning until  now  illustrates  the  peculiar  power  of  race-segregation,  and 
also  its  harmlessness.  And  the  peculiarities  of  the  negro  mind  and  character 
fit  the  race  for  a  special  developmet  of  rare  interest.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  profound  thinkers  may  yet  rebuke  the  vulgar  spirit  of  mise- 
genation  in  all  its  forms,  and  evolve  a  scheme  for  preserving  and  improv- 
ing the  separate  races  of  man  in  their  purity  ? 


ABOUT  USI^G  TVORDS. 


I^ext  to  thoughts,  words  are  mighty.  Indeed,  the  thoughts  would  be 
of  little  use  without  the  words  for  their  expression.  And  it  is  a  very 
common  complaint  of  people,  who  may  or  may  not  wish  to  appear  wiser 
than  they  are,  that  they  have  no  words  in  which  to  express  their  thoughts. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  as  much  natural  difference  in  ability  to  utter 
thoughts  as  in  anything  else,  it  is  true  that  any  one  may  improve  his 
speech  in  various  particulars.  On  this  subject  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley  has 
some  good  views  sharply  put,  in  the  Snnday-School  Times.     He  says  : 

Your  words  must  be  used  in  a  legitimate  sense.  If  you  cannot  use 
now  but  ten  words  properly,  use  them  till  you  know  eleven.  Children 
when  you  are  teaching  must  know  the  words  you  use.  There  are  110,- 
000  words  in  the  English  language.  Boys  never  talk  big  words,  so  why 
talk  them  to  them  ?  "God  is  love."  This  sentence  is  short  and  compre- 
hensive. Copy  after  it  in  teaching.  There  are  certain  words  that  will 
almost  always  affect  people,  such  as  father,  mother,  home,  love,  kindness, 
etc.  Learn  to  use  these  to  advantage.  These  are  the  words  that  will 
unseal  the  power  of  the  heart.  Many  women  think  they  can't  teach  be- 
cause they  can't  use  big  words.  These  are  just  the  ones  who  ought  to 
teach.  It  is  highly  important  to  be  grammatical  scholars.  Notice,  if 
you  are  not,  that  it  lessens  your  influence.  Have  variety.  Think  up  a 
few  verbs  and  nouns  that  mean  the  same  thing,  and  scatter  them  along. 
Don't  use  the  same  one.  All  can  improve  the  faculty  of  speech.  I  could 
not  when  a  boy  talk  except  when  I  was  mad.  I  have  made  it  a  study  to 
improve  my  vocabulary.     Choate,  said  Pinkney,  made  his  wonderful  vo- 
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cabularj  by  readin<y  the  Bible,  Shakespeare  and  MiJton,  with  the  dic- 
tionary. John  Wesley  left  a  Shakespeare  with  notes.  Kead  Shakespeare 
by  all  means.  If  yon  don't  like  that,  read  the  Bible,  that  has  all  the 
good  words  in  it.  Be  careful  of  your  pronunciation.  If  you  want  to 
talk  well  in  your  class,  talk  well  in  private.  If  you  want  to  drive  a  dog 
ofi' your  premises,  don't  say  "git  out,"  but  "get  out."  Get  your  hearts 
warm  and  your  words  will  come  tripping  along. 


BLESSE©  ARE  THE  TEACHERS. 

So  Dr.  E,  O.  Haven  thinks.  Why  he  so  thinks  may  be  discovered,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  following  extract  from  an  address  by  him  at  Chau- 
tauqua, published  in  the  Times  : 

But  the  teacher  does  not  work  without  remuneration.  A  part  of  the 
compensation  is  social  enjoyment.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  associated  with 
other  pupils  of  like  taste  and  disposition.  A  part  of  the  compensation  is 
the  joy  of  being  loved  and  honored  by  the  pupils.  "It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  he  has  taught  us  who  gave  himself  for  us.  A 
part  of  the  compensation  is  our  own  mental  and  moral  improvement. 
Nothing  so  sharpens  the  mental  faculties  as  to  teach  well.  He  that 
teaches  shall  himself  be  taught.  The  most  learned  people  in  the  world 
are  teachers.  Teachers  of  lawyers  write  treatises  on  law.  Teachers  of 
physicians  write  the  authoritative  works  on  medicine.  Teachers  of 
preachers  are  the  authors  of  the  standard  theological  works.  Teaching 
sharpens  the  intellect  and  develops  the  heart  !  Blessed  are  the  teachers  ! 
In  some  countries  all  the  able-bodied  young  men  have  to  serve  a  few 
years  in  the  army,  and  though  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  hardship,  it 
trains  them  to  habits  of  order  and  decorum.  A  returned  soldier,  if  tem- 
perate and  moral,  is  an  improved  man.  But  the  young  women  are  de- 
prived of  this  profitable  discipline.  How  much  more  efficient  to  develop 
and  improve  the  mind  and  heart  would  it  be  for  all  young  men  and  wo- 
men to  spend  some  years  in  teaching  !  There  was  never  yet  a  faithful 
Sunday-school  teacher  who  was  not  amply  repaid  for  all  his  labors  in  his 
own  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Now  all  these  motives  are  good, 
but  they  are  not  the  highest  and  best.  If  alone  they  are  evil  ;  if  subor- 
dinate to  the  highest  and  best,  they  are  noble.  The  one  true  controlling 
purpose  should  be  to  lead  the  pupils  to  Christ,  and  then  to  help  them 
along  life's  journey  with  Christ. 

Confucius  was  a  teacher.  Socrates  was  a  teacher.  Every  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  a  teacher.  Jesus  Christ  has  been  properly  styled  "The 
Great  Teacher."  As  he  i's  our  exemplar,  every  one  should  aspire  to  be  a 
teacher.  Inasmuch  as  Sunday-school  teaching  is  done  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  preparation  for  it  can  be  secured  in  what  may  be  called  leisure 
moments — moments  devoted  to  self-culture,  devoted  to  one's  highestwel- 
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fare  in  the  week — tlie  teacher  desires  no  compensation  in  money,  bnt  he 
seeks  his  reward  primarily  in  that  luxury  of  promoting  the  salvation  of 
souls — which  he  enjoys  in  common  with  Christ  himself — and  also  in  the 
social  enjoyment,  and  in  the  healthful  stimulus  to  his  own  soul  which 
this  noble  occupation  is  sure  to  lurnish.  Are  you  a  Sunday-school  teacher? 
Reflect  upon  the  grandeur  of  your  work.  To  appreciate  it  is  the  first 
great  requisite  for  success,  and  it  will  lead  you  to  the  other  necessary 
preparation.  No  Sunday-school  teacher  should  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  suppose  his  or  her  life  is  vain.  There  are  scarcel}'  any  Sunday-school 
teachers  in  the  ranks  of  criminals  in  our  State  prisons.  By  a  law  of  affin- 
ity men  and  women  will  not  long  continue  in  Sunday-school  unless  their 
tastes  are  refined  and  their  intentions  noble. 


TEACMEi&S  AN&  TEACHING. 


If  public  schools  are  not  to  be  religious,  their  teachers  should  be.  To 
teach  well  is  to  exercise  power  ;  and  there  is  no  heart  so  filled  with  power 
as  the  one  that  is  truly  dedicated  to  its  Creator.  Religion  in  to  teach  men 
to  live  honorably,  nobly  and  wisely;  and  happy  are  those  scholars  who 
have  a  religious  teacher.  It  will  be  a  longtime  before  the  world  will 
distinguish  between  the  inward  possession  and  the  outward  expression  ; 
this  latter  is  called  sectarianism,  and  is  justly  shut  out  from  schools  up- 
held by  taxes  laid  on  all  kinds  of  people ;  but  no  one  objects  to  a  teacher 
who  lives  a  holy  life,  and  whose  heart  breathes  the  continual  desire  that 
his  pupils  may  attain  that  happiness  also. 

It  is  a  popular  delusion  in  the  United  States  that  our  system  of  public 
schools  prepares  the  childrsn  for  all  the  various  relations  of  life.  If  the 
thoughtful  parent  eo-operates  with  a  wise  and  skilful  teacher,  there  may 
be  something  effected.  In  truth,  however,  we  have  only  reached  the 
position  of  "general  intelligence  among  the  masses" — each  one  gets  the 
same  amount  of  general  intelligence.  So  many  pages  in  somebody's  arith- 
metic, so  many  in  grammar,  ard  the  boy  has  become  a  man.  Really, 
however,  there  is  a  crying  need  of  something  special,  for  each  one  has 
special  gifs — each  one  is  an  individual.  Somewhere,  in  the  course  of  his 
study,  the  pupil  needs  to  be  addressed  as  though  only  he  existed.  Some- 
where rigid  classification  must  give  way — that  is  to  make  the  system 
complete. 

Oral  teaching  requires  the  object  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils  so 
as  to  give  an  occasion  for  thought.  This  object  calls  into  existence  the 
active  powers — and  hence  accurate  ideas  are  formed.  There  have  been 
many  objections  made  to  oral  teaching,  but  they  all  sum  up  io  this,  that 
the  teacher  does  all  the  work  for  the  pupil.  This  only  lies  against  in- 
correct oral  teaching,  for  correct  oral  teaching  does  nothing  whatever  for 
the  pupil  that  he  can  do  for  himself.  It  simply  brings  objects  and 
subjects  of   study   into  the  presence    of  the    pnpil,    and    directs    his 
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mind  to  them,  and  directs  also  the  study  of  these  objects  and  subjects. 
The  objection  to  verbal  study  is  that  it  is  an  exercise  almost  wholly  of  a 
verbal  memory.  The  results  look  well  ;  it  is  easy  to  do  ;  but  he  is  a 
teacher  of  small  experience  who  has  not  seen  the  knowledge  that  he  sup- 
posed to  be  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  hills,  disappear  like  a  cloud  in  a  sum- 
mer sky.  Words  cannot  give  the  mind  the  ideas  that  can  only  be  derived 
by  observation. 

Teachers  should,  therefore,  adapt  their  teaching  to  the  wants  of  the 
mind  until  it  can  go  on  and  acquire  accurate  knowledge  of  itself. — N.  Y. 
School  Journal. 


EVEliETT  AWE>  CHOATE— HO'lV  THEY  PREPARED  AND  PUB- 
EI§IlEi$  THEIR   PUBEIC  ADDRESSES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  who  had  a  conversation  with 
the  late  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  while  on  a  journey  from 
Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  says: 

"He  gave  me  an  interesting  page  from  his  history  connected  with  his 
addresses.  He  said  that  from  the  earliest  start  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  commit  to  memory  his  speeches.  In  writing  an  address,  he  wrote  a 
page,  and  then  committed  it.  If  he  was  about  to  visit  a  place  where 
there  was  the  least  probability  of  his  making  an  address,  or  of  speaking, 
he  would  search  for  some  historic  event  or  matter  of  local  interest,  write, 
and  commit.  If  he  was  called  to  speak  unawares,  he  put  his  thoughts 
down  immediately  after  his  return  home,  and  wrote  out  such  a  sketch  as 
he  would  have  delivered.  When  he  was  settled  in  Brattle  Street  Church, 
Boston,  he  was  a  mere  stripling.  He  resolved  to  read  nothing  but  to 
prepare  his  sermons  with  great  care  and  commit  them.  Some  of  the 
elder  members  of  the  flock  were  made  nervous  by  his  termidity.  Seeing 
a  mere  lad  stand  up  in  the  pulpit  without  a  scrap  of  paper  before  him, 
filled  them  with  alarm  lest  he  should  break  down,  and  thus  destroy  all 
their  enjoyment.  Mr.  Everett  was  requested  to  take  notes  with  him  into 
the  pulpit.  Wishing  to  accommodate  his  friends,  and  resolute  in  his 
purpose  not  to  read  his  sermons,  he  compromised  the  matter.  He  took 
into  the  puipil  a  sermon  he  was  not  preaching,  and,  occasionally  turned 
over  the  leaves,  quieted  the  nerves  of  his  anxious  friends.  Under  this 
constant  and  severe  discipline  his  memory  became  as  tenacious,  as  supple 
and  obedient  as  the  fingers  of  a  well-trained  organist.  The  reading  of  a 
lecture  or  sermon  twice,  enabled  him  to  commit  it  perfectly.  He  regarded 
the  time  when  he  gave  his  celebrated  Phi  Beta  oration  in  presence  of 
Lafayette  as  that  when  he  stood  on  the  summit  of  success  as  an  orator. 

"  The  strength  ot  Mr.  Choate's  memory  was  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble things  about  that  man.  He  not  only  read  everything,  but  he  remem- 
bered everything  he  read.  He  knew  where  the  book  was  in  which  de- 
sired information  could  be  found,  the  very  page,  and  the  precise  location 
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of  the  book  in  the  library  where  it  happened  to  be.  While  trying  the 
celebrated  sewing  machine  case  before  Judge  "Woodbury,  I  heard  him 
request  a  friend  to  go  to  the  Anthenseum  and  get  him  a  volume  of  a  set 
published  by  Chambers.  The  article  he  wanted  was  on  the  manufacture 
of  silk.  He  described  the  set,  the  room  in  which  it  was  kept,  and  the 
very  spot  in  the  library  where  it  could  be  found.  He  wrote  down  nearly 
everything  in  a  case  he  could.  The  act  of  writing  fastened  the  thing  in 
his  memor}^,  and  it  was  ready  for  instant  use.  In  the  trial  of  a  cause  he 
kept  two  sets  of  notes — one  the  testimony,  the  other  a  digest  and  the 
argument.  He  was  ready  to  argue  a  case  the  moment  the  testimony 
closed.  His  memorj^  enabled  him  to  talk  on  any  subject  introduced. 
He  was  at  home  on  the  black-letter  law,  knew  familiarly  the  intricate 
English  law  of  entail,  and  could  discuss  the  laws  of  any  nation  as  intel- 
ligibly as  he  could  a  common  act  of  assault  and  battery.  I  walked  with 
him  from  the  court  house  on  the  Saturda_y  previous  to  the  delivery  of  his 
celebrated  eulogy  on  Webster  before  Dartmouth  College.  He  had  been 
before  the  United  States  Court  conducting  as  intricate  trial,  the  heat  like 
that  of  a  tropical  climate.  He  went  into  a  barber's  shop  under  the 
Bloomfield  House,  for  he  said,  'I  must  be  shampooned  daily,  or  I  should 
die.'  The  eulogy  on  Webster,  I  think,  v^^as  to  be  delivered  on  Tuesday. 
This  was  Saturdaj^,  and  the  intervening  Monday  was  to  be  consumed  o 
the  journey  to  Hanover.  I  said  to  him,  'Of  course,  your  eulogy  on  Web- 
ster is  completed.'     He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  lieight,  and  laying  his 

hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  said  :   Mr. -,  as  I  live,  not   a  word  of  that 

eulogy  is  written.'  Yet  it  was  delivered  as  announced — delivered  with- 
out notes,  fully  written  out  and  committed  in  tlic  writing.  I  knew  one 
instance  in  which  ho  completed  his  lecture  at  the  office  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  train  started  that  was  to  carry  him  to  his  appointment.  He  left 
the  manuscript  on  his  desk,  and  gave  the  lecture,  he  said,  as  near  verbatim 
as  he  desired  to,  and  that  without  a  scrap  before  him.  He  was  very 
careful  ot  the  wordings  of  his  motions  before  the  higher  courts.  His 
phraseology  was  always  peculiar.  Having  written  his  motion  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  he  usually  crumbled  it  in  his  hand  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  a 
he  rose  to  address  the  bench.  I  have  frequently  picked  up  these  jottings, 
and  some  of  them  I  have  to  this  day." 


MINTS  TO  TEACHEKS. 


I  believe  that  the  most  of  the  failures  in  the  government  of  schools, 
come  from  ignorance  of  the  pure,  and  what  the  Savior  calls  the  heavenly 
character  of  little  children,  and  from  a  secret  unbelief  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  regard  to  them, — "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  habit  of  not  confining  himself  to  one  or  two  departments,  but  of 
occasionally  giving  instruction  in  branches  most  remote  from  each  other, 
is  a  habit  of  vital  importance  to  th©  mental  Tfelfare  of  the^head|of  a  great 
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school.  It  not  only  secures  him  from  the  danger  of  considering  one  de- 
partment more  than  any  other  or  than  all  the  rest,  but  from  the  weari- 
ness and  from  the  cramping  and  dwarfing  effect  upon  the  mind,  incident 
to  confinement  and  to  one  subject.  A  man  obliged  to  give,  every  day, 
for  or  five  lessons  of  one  hour  each,  will  be  tired  to  exhaustion  if  they 
are  all  upon  one  subject  ;  while  he  will  be  comparatively  fresh  at  the  end 
if  he  has  given  instruction  upon  three  or  four  different  subjects.  Varie- 
ty of  action  is  as  important  to  cheerfulness,  and  to  the  health  and  elasti- 
city of  the  mind,  as  variety  of  food  is  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
body. 

It  is  an  almost  fatal  mistake  to  keep  a  boy  at  nearly  one  study  all  the 
time  for  months  together,  and  hardly  less  dangerous  is  it  for  the  teacher 
himself. 

A  great  and  blessed  discover}^  was  it  for  working  boys  in  England,  and 
not  less  blessed  for  working  men  everywhere,  that  a  class  taken  from 
their  workshops,  and  set  to  learning  in  school  for  some  hours  each  day, 
will,  in  a  week,  accomplish  more  iDorh  than  if  they  spent  the  whole  of 
each  day  in  the  workshop. 

The  recent  experience  of  some  of  the  gymnasia  in  Germany,  that  boy  . 
taught  but  four  hours  a  day  make  more    progress  than   others  taught  fo 
six  hours,  is  to  the  same  effect. — Oeo.  B.  Emerson. 


TEACMEKS'  STUBIES. 


An  academical  teacher  cannot  worthily  discharge  his  educational  func- 
tions unless  he  has  some  leisure  for  private  study,  and  is  enabled  to  keep 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  advancing  thoughts  of  the  age.  If  he  is  merely 
retailing  the  little  stock  which  he  gathered  himself  as  a  student,  his  intel- 
lectual poverty  will  reappear  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Niebuhr  used  to  call  his  pupils  his  wings  ;  thej^  would  have  been  leaden 
wings  if  he  had  been  required  to  drudge  with  them  like  a  teacher  of  a 
common  school.  Nor  would  Newton  have  been  what  he  was  to  England 
and  the  world,  il",  as  a  Professor  at  Cambridge,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
give  four  recitations  a  day,  and  to  eke  out  his  income  by  traveling  about 
to  deliver  public  lectures  besides.  I  do  not  claim  for  the  ministers  of 
learning  and  science  great  incomes;  they,  above  all  men,  ought  to  culti- 
vate simplicity  of  life ;  but  the  highest  interests  of  civilization  require 
that  such  of  them  as  have  shown  superiority  and  devotion  to  their  call- 
ing should  be  released  from  incessant  and  engrossing  toil  for  daily  bread. 
If  it  were  only  as  the  indispensable  precursors  of  practical  science,  which 
cennot  advance  without  the  guidance  of  previous  investigations,  unremu- 
nerative  to  the  investigators,  such  professors  would  repay  reasonable 
liberality  many  fold.  The  prospect  of  a  higher  claim  is  also  requisite  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  ordinary  teachers,  whose  calling  must  be  otherwise 
somewhat  hopeless,  and  being  hopeless  will  be  apt  to  be  somewhat  life- 
lesa. — Goldvrin  Smith. 
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PMEPAMATORY  SCHOOLS. 


Both  in  this  country  and  in  England  the  question  of  preparatory 
schools  is  beginning  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention,  ov/ing  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  ill-prepared  pupils  who  every  year  present  themselves 
for  admission.  In  England  there  is  a  connection  between  the  universi- 
ties and  the  great  public  schools,  such  as  Harrow,  Eton  and  Rugby,  to 
which  we  have  nothing  exactly  corresponding  in  this  country.  But  in 
that  country,  as  in  this,  tbe  want  of  adequate  certainty  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  boys  is  a  crying  evil.  The  origin  of  the  trouble  is  different  in  the 
two  countries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  traditions  of  the  great 
schools  and  the  absence  of  inspection  of  them  by  the  universities  have  had 
a  tendency  to  send  a  number  of  boys  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  every 
year  who  are  good  cricketers  at  the  bat  or  in  the  field,  run  well,  swim 
well,  and  row  well,  but  are  not  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics.  In  this  country,  owing  to  there  being  no  su- 
pervision of  the  "  secondary"  schools  by  the  universities,  and  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  system  of  public  schools  like  that  in  England,  the 
country  has  Ulled  itself  with  an  infinitude  of  schools  calling  themselves 
preparatory,  all  claiming  to  do  pretty  much  the  same  things,  some  ac- 
tually doing  it  well  and  some  very  ill,  but  affording  to  those  most  inter- 
ested in  education  no  means  of  knowing  which  are  good  and  which  are 
bad.  The  remedy  adopted  in  England  is  very  simple.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have,  by  joint  action,  instituted  a  system  of  school  examinations, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  test  the  instruction  furnished  in  the  preparing 
schools,  and  which  is  to  be  extended  to  those  which  are  not  public.  The 
universities  offer  to  any  school  which  sends  pupils  for  examination  to 
give  those  who  are  successful  a  certificate  or  diploma,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  equivalent  of  passing  the  first  university  examination. 
This  certificate,  besides  being  of  advantage  to  the  student,  is  also  a  direct 
inducement  to  the  schools  to  greater  thoroughness  in  preparation.  Un- 
der the  new  system,  there  will  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  which  schools 
succeed  most  thoroughly  in  their  work  ;  and,  indeed,  the  best  possible 
proof  we  could  have  of  this  is  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  first 
examination  in  the  Times,  showing  the  relative  standing  of  the  schools. 
It  has  caused  such  a  sensitive  feeling  among  the  less  successful  that  sev- 
eral of  them  have  felt  obliged  to  publish  letters  explanitory  of  their  low 
standing.  jSFow,  if  this  system  recommends  itself  in  England,  it  will  be 
found  ten  times  more  useful  here.  Let  Harvard  and  Yale,  or  any  num- 
ber of  the  older  colleges  which  have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  scheme 
of  education,  institute  a  similar  system.  Let  them  announce  that  they 
will  give  diplomas  or  certificates  in  the  same  way.  The  diplomas  would 
be  the  best  proof  of  the  character  of  a  secondary  schools.  Schools  whicli 
generally  secured  them  would  rise  in  consideration,  and  those  that  gen- 
erally failed  to  get  them  would  fall.  Of  course,  it  will  be  objected  to 
this  plan  that  the  colleges  could  not  examine  together,  because  they  all 
have  different  standards.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  examination 
should  be  for  admission.  It  might  be  solely  for  the  determination  of  the 
relative  merits  of  schools,  and  for  this  purpose  a  special  examination 
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might  be  devised.  Even  novp",  with  schooJs  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  principal  colleges,  the  practical  test  of  admission  is  rigidly 
applied.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  about  Boston,  for  instance,  which  of 
the  local  schools  succeed  in  entering  their  bojs  and  which  do  not,  and 
the  reputation  of  those  schools  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  success.  With 
regard  to  schools  at  a  distance,  however,  little  or  nothing  is  known  and 
we  do  not  see  how,  until  some  such  supervision  is  undertaken,  it  can  be ; 
or  why,  under  present  circumstances,  the  gentleman  who  treats  educa- 
tion as  a  braocli  of  trade,  and  invites  the  public  to  "  walk  up  and  see  for 
themselves  whether  his  school  is  or  is  not  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  is  not 
wise  in  his  generation. — The  Nation. 


THE  FOWEIS,  OF  ATTENTION. 


In  proportion  to  a  man's  power  of  attention  will  be  the  success  with 
which  his  labor  is  rewarded.  All  commencement  is  difficult,  and  this  is 
more  especially  true  of  intellectual  eftbrt.  When  we  turn  for  the  first 
time  our  view  upon  any  given  object,  a  hundred  other  things  still  retain 
possession  of  our  thoughts.  Our  imagination  and  our  memory,  to  which 
we  must  resort  for  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliven  our 
new  study,  accord  us  their  aid  unwillingly,  indeed  only  by  compulsion. 
But  if  we  are  vigorous  enough  to  pursue  our  course  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
every  step  as  we  advance  will  be  found  easier,  the  mind  becomes  more 
animated  and  energetic,  the  distractions  gradually  diminish,  th©  attention 
is  more  exclusively  concentrated  upon  its  object,  the  kindred  ideas  flow 
with  greater  freedom  and  abundance,  and  alford.  an  easier  selection  of 
what  is  suitable  for  illustration. 

And  so  the  difi'erence  between  an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind  of  New- 
ton consists  principally  in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable  of  a  more  continu- 
ous attention  than  the  other — that  a  Newton  is  able,  without  fatigue,  to 
connect  inference  with  inference  in  one  long  series  towards  a  determinate 
end  ;  while  the  man  of  inferior  capacity  is  soon  obliged  to  break  or  let 
fall  the  thread  which  he  has  begun  to  spin.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  Sir 
Isaac,  with  equal  modesty  and  shrewdness,  himself  admitted.  To  one 
who  complimented  him  on  his  genius,  he  replied  that  if  he  had  made  any 
discoveries  it  was  owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  any  other 
talent.  Like  Newton,  Descartes  also  arrogated  nothing  to  the  force  of 
his  intellect ;  what  he  had  accomplished  more  than  other  men,  he  attri- 
buted to  the  superiority  of  his  method.  Nay,  genius  itself  has  been  ana- 
lyzed by  the  shrewdest  observers  into  a  higher  capacity  of  attention. 
"  Genius,"  says  Helvetius,  "  is  nothing  but  a  continued  attention." 
"  Genius,"  says  Buffon,  "is  only  a  protracted  patience."  "  In  the  exact 
sciences,  at  least,"  says  Cuvier,  "  it  is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect, 
when  inyincible,  which  truly  constitutes  genius."  And  Chesterfield  has 
also  observed  that  "  the  power  of  applying  an  attention,  steady  and  un- 
dissipated,  to  a  single  object,  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  superior  genius." — 
Sir   Williain  Hamilton. 
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SOME  QUEER  DEFINITIONS. 


Few  persons  are  aware  how  much  knowledge  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
give  the  etymology  and  definition  of  a  word.  It  is  easy  to  define  words 
ascertain  persons  satirized  by  Pascal  have  defined  light'.  "  A  luminary 
movement  of  luminous  bodies  ;"  or  as  a  western  judge  once  defined  m.ur- 
der  to  a  jury  :  "  Murder,  gentlemen,  is  when  a  man  is  murderously  killed. 
It  is  the  murdering  that  constitutes  murder  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Murder,  in  short,  is  murder."  We  have  all  smiled  at  Johnson's  defini- 
tion of  net-ioorh  :  "  Ket  work — anything  reticulated  or  decussed  at  equal 
distance,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections."  Many  of  the  defi- 
nitions in  our  dictionaries  remind  one  of  Bardolph's  attempt  to  annalyze 
the  term  acGommodation :  "  Accommodation — that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as 
they  say  accommodated,  which  is  an  excellent  thing."  Brhnstone^  for 
example,  the  lexicographer  defines  by  telling  ns  that  it  is  sxdphxir:  and 
then  reward^  us  for  the  trouble  we  have  had  in  turning  to  sidjyhur,  by 
telling  us  that  it  is  hrimstone.  The  eccentric  Davy  Crockett,  whose  ex- 
terior roughness  veiled  a  deal  of  mother  wit,  happily  characterized  this 
whole  tribe  of  lexicographers  by  a  remark  he  once  made  to  a  western 
member  of  Congress.  When  the  latter,  in  a  speech  on  a  bill  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  hospitals,  wearied  his  hearers  by  incessant  repetition — 
"  Sit  down,"  whispered  Crockett,  "  you  are  coming  out  of  the  same  hole 
you  went  in  at."  It  is  said  that  the  forty  members  of  the  French  Acade- 
my once  undertook  to  define  the  word  crah,  and  hit  upon  this,  which  they 
deem  quite  satisfactory :  "  Crab — a  small  red  fish,  which  walks  back- 
ward." "Perfect,  gentleman," said  Cuvier,  when  interrogated  touching 
the  correctness  of  the  definition  ;  •'  perfect — only  I  will  make  one  small 
observation  in  natural  history.  The  crab  is  not  a  fish,  it  is  not  red,  and 
it  does  dot  walk  backward.  With  these  exceptions,  your  definition  is 
admirable." —  Westerji  Monthly. 


A  IVONBEKFUI.  PMIEE  ESSAY. 


Prize  essays  are  so  common,  that  they  excite  little  interest  now-a-days. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  medical  essays  :  but  one  has  jecently  been 
written  which  deserves  mention,  at  least.  It  seems  that  some  time  ago, 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  dollar*  for  the 
best  dissertation  on  ventilating  sick-rooms  at  the  least  difficulty,  and  at 
the  moment  needed.  Whereupon  somebody  writes  as  follows  :  "Pull 
down  the  upper  window  sash,  and  leave  the  fire-place  open."  This  is  all 
there  is  of  it.  We  query  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  medical  essay 
written,  which  was  more  pointed  and  practicable.  If  this  paper  does 
not  win  the  fifty  dollars,  we  propose  to  raise  that  sum  from  pri- 
vate sources,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  author.  Sometimes  it  does  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  tell  people,  in  plain  English,  what  they  already  know  so 
thoroughly  that  they  hardly  know  it  at  all. — Herald  of  Health. 
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A  OOOI>  SCHOOLMASTER. 


The  following  adniirable  statement  is  taken  from  a  speech  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Guizot,  the  eminent  statesman  and  phi- 
losopher : 

"  What  a  well  assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute  a 
good  schoolmaster  !  A  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  who  knows 
much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  in- 
telligence and  taste  ;  wlio  has  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he  may 
preserve  that  dignity  of  mind  and  deportment,  without  which  he  will 
never  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  families  ;  who  possesses  a  rare 
mixture  of  gentleness  aud  firmness  ;  a  man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but 
thinking  much  more  of  his  rights  ;  showing  to  all  a  good  example,  and 
serving  to  all  as  a  counsellor;  not  given  to  change  his  condition,  but 
satisfied  with  his  situation  because  it  gives  him  the  power  to  do  good,  and 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  primary  in- 
struction, which,  to  him,  is  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow-creatures." 


EDUCATIOlVAIi  ITEMS. 


A  member  of  the  junior  class  at  Dartmouth  College  is  a  clergyman 
fifty  years  old  and  married. 

The  world,  fifty  years  hence,  will  be  very  much  what  its  teachers  in- 
tend, by  God's  blessing,  to  make  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  expenses  of  a  student  at  the  Oxford  (England)  Uni- 
versities need  not  exceed  £50  per  year. 

At  "Wooster  College,  Ohio,  the  feminine  students,  it  is  said,  equal  the 
masculine  ones  in  mathematics  as  well  as  in  languages. 

Ealph  Waldo  Emerson  has  failed  of  being  elected  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glosgow,  having  received  500  votes  against  700  that  were  cast 
for  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  elected. 

The  Russian  Government  has  resolved  to  introduce  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory elementary  education,  and  it  is  thought  the  schools  will  be  open- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  system  this  mouth. 

Oxford  University,  England,  has  a  landed  estate  of  192,447  acres,  and 
Cambridge  127,271.  The  lands  are  scattered  all  over  England  and  Wales, 
and  yield  less  than  one  pound  sterling  an  acre. 

The  well-known  Scotch  publisher,  John  Blackie,  died  lately  in  Glass- 
gow,  agrid  ninety-two  years.  He  was  originally  a  weaver  by  trade,  but 
when  still  young  went  into  a  bookstore,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  publishers  of  Great  Britain. 
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In  a  competition  of  church  choirs  at  the  Liverpool  Festival,  England, 
the  first  prize  was  won  by  the  singers  from  the  chapel  from  a  blind  school, 
and  a  generous  listener  doubled  the  amount  of  the  prize,  which  was  £10. 

The  compulsory  school  law  of  New  Hampshire,  which  went  into  oper- 
ation in  IStl,  shows  the  following  results  :  In  18Y1  the  children  between 
four  and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  did  not  attend  school  was  5,602  ;  in 
1872  the  number  was  3,680  ;  and  in  18Y3  it  was  2,503.  These  figures 
seem  to  indicate  results  satisfactory  in  a  high  degree. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  concerning  the  working 
of  the  "marked  system"  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  High  School  report  unfa- 
vorably. They  say  that  the  physical  and  mental  results  of  the  competi- 
tive system  of  study  are  often  deplorable.  The  excitement,  anxiety  and 
jealous  rivalry  engendered  by  it  have  an  extremely  evil  effect  upon  the 
immature  mind  of  the  scholars.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  feminine 
scholars,  and  the  committee  make  the  inference  that  the  present  method 
of  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  delecerious  to  the  (physical,  at  least) 
weaker  porfions  of  juvenile  humanity.  The  committee  are  unanimous 
in  thinking  that  "  the  true  escape  out  of  our  present  difficulties  would  be 
to  educate  boys  and  girls  apart."  They  insist,  however,  that  the  present 
system  might  be  modified,  in  respect  to  the  "  marking"  feature,  so  as  to 
very  nearly  answer  all  purposes.  To  this  end  they  recommend  the  aboli- 
tion of  marks  for  recitations,  and  that  the  scholar's  fitness  for  graduation 
or  promotion  be  dependent  not  merely  upon  success  in  reciting  but  also 
upon  his  or  her  evident  industry  and  fidelity  in  learning  or  attempting 
to  learn. 


EDITORIAL. 

:o: 

TEE  EDV CATION  WE  NEED. 


We  once  heard  a  distinguished  and  able  divine  remark  that  latitude 
and  longitude  made  morals.  We  asked  for  an  explanation.  He  said, 
what  was  deemed  immoral  by  religious  teachers  in  one  part  of  the 
world  was  regarded  with  no  disfavor  in  another  part.  He  instanced, 
that  if  a  candidate  for  admission  in  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  Eng- 
land were  a  chewer  of  tobacco  he  would  not  be  received,  although  he 
might  take  daily  his  wine,  or  his  ale.  In  North  Carolina,  however, 
the  same  candidate,  if  applying  for  admission  into  the  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  would  not  be  received   if  he  drank 
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wine  as  a  beverage,  although  he  might  use   tobacco  ad  nauseam^  be- 
fouling his  mouth,  the^floors  of  pulpits,  and  fire-places. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  need  in  the  South  an  education  some 
what  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  England  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent. It  seems  to  us  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  institutions  under 
which  we  live — institutions  that  differ  in^many  respects  from  those  of 
trans-Atlantic  nations,  that  we  need  an  education  specially  adapted  to 
our  necessities  and  changed  conditions. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  this  difference  in  educational  pro- 
cesses should  apply  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  to  those  bran- 
ches of  human  learning  everywhere  and  are,  therefore,  peculiar  to  none, 
"What  we  mean  is,  that  our  Government  being  different  from  other 
Governments — \hQ  jpeojyle  here  being  the  source  of  power,  and  the  safe- 
ty of  the  Government  being  dependent^upon  the  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue of  the  people,  that  we  need  an  education  that  will  qualify  the  rul- 
ers— the  people — for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  necessarily  attach  to  them. 

We[may  always  learn  something  of  use  to  us  in  the  histories  of  those 
great  nations  who  have"preceded  us,  and  whose  memories  are  preserved 
in  the  immortal  works  that  survive  them,  and  in  th©  great  events  that 
distinguished  their  careers.  How  did  the  great  peoples  of  antiquity 
educate  their  youth  ?  Did  the  Greek  or  Roman  learn  precisely  what 
was  taught  the  Hebrew  boy  !  We  know  from  classic  writers,  as  well 
as  from  Curtius  and  Mommsen,  that  each  nation  was  trained  in  some 
distinguishing  line  of  studies  and  duties.  The  Spartan  was  to  be  a 
soldier.  He  was  accordingly  trained  in  atheletic  sports  which  would 
develop  the  physical  man  and  give  him  endurance  and  sfrength.  The 
Roman  youth — the  sons  of  patricians  and  leaders — the  "upper  ten" 
were  to  seek  distinction  in  the  arena  of  debate — in  the  Forum  of 
the  nation.  Hence,  they  sedulously  studied  oratory  and  rhetoric  ; 
striving  under  the  best  tutilage  to  write  the  noblest  orations,  and, 
when  written,  to  deliver  them  with  the  most  consummate  art  and 
the  most  irresistable  effect.  The  parents,  themselves  highly  educated, 
essayed  unremittingl}'-  to  train  their  sons  in  the  use  of  the  most  fault- 
less Latin,  having  a  constant  aim  at  purity,  elegance,  precision  and 
force.  Thus  were  the  Gracchi  educated,  according  to  Tully ;  and  thus 
was  Curio,  according  to  the  same  authority,  qualified  to  take  a  high 
rank  as  an  orator,  although  neither  read  in  poetry  nor  books  of  elo- 
quence, his  education  having  been  acquired  chiefly  in  the  family, 
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where  he  was  required  to  use  habitually  the  choicest  language,  at  once 
correct  and  polished. 

The  literary  student  will  recall  two  instances  of  successful  discipline 
among  English  orators  and  authors.  Charles  James  Fox  was  confes- 
sedly the  greatest  debater  v/ho  has  adorned  the  annals  of  British  elo- 
quence. He  was  the  readiest  man  ever  in  the  British  Parliament — a 
master  of  striking  phrases,  clear,  crisp  diction,  apt  and  spontaneous  il- 
lustration, with  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  ease  and  facility  of 
expression,  lucidity  of  thought,  and  an  eloquence  that  was  ever  fresh, 
natural  and  impressive.  He  was  from  his  early  youth  trained  by  his 
illustrious  father — himself  an  orator — to  recite  and  declaim, 
and  to  familiarize  himself  with  efforts  of  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress. Dr.  Sam  Johnson  evidently  taXked  better  than  he  wrote.  His 
spoken  English  as  recorded  by  the  incomparable  Boswell,  is  far  pref- 
erable to  his  stilted,  grandiose  rhetoric  which  he  so  much  delighted  in 
when  using  the  pen.  He  was  once  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
conversed  so  admirably  using  such  striking,  and,  invariably  correct 
English.  He  said  that  when  yet  a  boy,  he  thought  to  himself,  what 
"will  I  have  to  do  most  frequently  in  life  ?"  The  answer  was — talk — 
so  I  concluded  that  I  would  diligently  strive  to  do  well  that  which  I 
must  do  so  often.  Henceforth  I  always  spoke  with  care,  until  to  speak 
correctly  and  easily  became  natural.  We  are  not  attempting  to  give 
his  language,  but  the  pith  of  his  reply. 

To  return  from  this  slight  digression.  The  Twelve  Tables,  as  they 
were  called,  containing  the  Roman  laws,  were  a  part  of  education, 
and  had  to  be  committed  to  memory.  But  the  Hebrew  youth  must 
learn  that  which  most  concerned  his  people  and  their  destiny  ;  so  he 
must  learn  a  trade,  whether  he  was  nursed  in  wealth  or  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  poverty.  There  was  no  exemption.  In  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope this  custom  has  prevailed  among  the  nobility,  and  in  our  day  we 
read  of  the  crowned  heads  becoming  skilled  artisans.  This  is  the  way 
to  make  men  useful,  independent,  and  to  dignify  labor.  What  then 
do  we  need  in  the  South  ?  Must  our  boys  be  educated  in  the  same 
curricidum  with  the  boys  of  the  English  and  German  Universities  and 
only  that,  or  must  there  be  other  features  introduced  into  our  system  ? 
This  is  important.  A  fit  answer  can  only  come  from  the  ablest  educators. 
We  need  the  response  of  those  teachers  who  have  broad  and  yet  well-or- 
dered views  of  our  necessities  and  capabilities  as  a  people — such  teach- 
ers a&  have  so  expanded  in  their  conceptions  of  their  high  office,  that 
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they  believe  with  Milton,  that  "a  complete  and  generous  education" 
is  "that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 

The  writer  acted  the  part  of  pedagogue  for  eleven  weeks  only,  and  he 
cannot  venture  to  answer  the  profound  question  he  has  propounded. 
A  few  hints  is  all  that  he  can  undertake  to  offer,  inviting  other  pens 
to  reply  to  the  inquiry  more  elabomtely  and  practically  than  he  is 
able  to  reply. 

An  American  woman,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  has  pithily  said,  that  "the 
true  order  of  learning  should  be  first,  what  is  necessary  ;  second,  what 
is  useful;  and  third  what  is  ornamental."  We  accept  this  as  correct — 
as  specially  applicable  to  the  people  of  the  South.  We  must  not  re- 
verse the  temple  ;  let  the  foundations  be  laid  deep  and  broad,  which 
take  in  the  necessary.  Then  let  the  structure  begin  to  rise  b}''  the  em- 
ployment of  that  which  is  useful ;  and  finally  let  the  establature, 
frieze,  architrave,  cornice  and  roof  be  added,  and  we  have  a  building 
as  enduring  as  beautiful. 

Necessary  education  will  embrace  more,  perhaps,  than  some  persons 
will  allow.  A  study  of  English  only  may  answer,  for  one  of  the  ablest 
Professors  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  Prof.  Seelet,  has 
written  two  very  thoughtful  and  impressive  essays  in  which  he  argues  in 
favor  of  teaching  the  classics  to  those  only  who  intend  to  master  them, 
and  to  read  the  great  authors  of  antiquity  as  they  do  works  in  their  own 
tongue.  But  we  do  not  stop  to  insist  upon  the  correctness  of  his  opin- 
ion. Let  it  be  assumed  that  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  higher  Mathematics, 
as  well  as  a  critical  study  of  English,  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  necessary 
education.  We  will  not  demur  to  it.  Such  a  study  will  open  up  a  rich 
field  of  letters  that  will  bring  the  purest  pleasure  to  the  mind.  It  is  nei- 
ther unnecessary  nor  useless  to  pursue  such  studies,  tor  beyond  question 
both  England  and  America  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  literature  of  the 
ancients  for  not  only  rich  resources  that  have  rendered  solitude  delight- 
ful, the  sick-room  bearable,  and  life  a  scene  of  constant  enjoyment,  but 
from  them  we  have  derived  many  of  our  opinions,  principles  and  ideas, 
and  much  of  our  wisdom  and  power.  In  Macaulay's  magnificent  tribute 
to  Athens  in  his  famous  essay  on  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  he  says, 
with  such  charming  eloquence :  "All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius 
over  prejudice  and  power,  in  every  country  and  every  age,  have  been  the 
triumphs  of  Athens,  *  *  *  Wherever  a  few  great  minds  have  made 
a  stand  against  violence  and  fraud,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  reason, 
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there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the  midst  of  them,  inspiring,  encouraging, 
consoling : — by  the  lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus  ;  by  the  restless  bed  of  Pas- 
cal ;  in  the  tribune  of  Mirabeau ;  in  the  cell  ot  Galileo ;  on  the  scaffold  of 
Sidney.  *  *  "^  "'  Wherever  literature  consoles  sorrow,  or  assuages 
pain — wherever  it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with  watchfulness 
and  tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep, — there  is  exhib- 
ited, in  its  noblest  form,  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens."  So  let 
Greek,  and  Latin  too,  be  placed  among  the  necessary  studies,  if  you 
please,  and  then  we  are  is  prepared  for  a  consideration  of  the  next 
step — the  iisoful.  Here,  a  vast  field  stretches  before  us,  into  which  we 
can  only  venture  a  few  steps. 

We  have  said  that  our  institutions  were  peculiar.  If  space  allowed, 
or  if  the  subject  required  such  an  excursion,  we  could  easily  show 
wherein  this  peculiarity  consists.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
say,  that  our  form  of  government  is  republican — democratic — popular — 
in  which  the  people  are  the  sovereigns.  Our  people  are  free  politically. 
The  genius  of  a  republican  government  requires  that  the  people  whilst 
free  should  also  be  intelligent.  They  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  act- 
ing wisely  and  prudently  in  matters  of  government,  and  to  select  care- 
fully and  judiciously  those  persons  into  whose  hands  are  to  be  committed 
great  public  trusts,  Now,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  freeman  to  fill  the 
functions  of  his  oflice  as  such,  and  to  meet  the  constant  requirements  of 
his  novel  position,  must  be  intelligent,  well  informed,  and  virtuous  ? 
How  can  he  be  these  unless  he  is  judiciously  educated  ?  How  can  he 
exercise  with  discretion  and  safety  to  himself  and  the  community  at 
large,  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  free  country,  where  he  is  literally 
"  one  of  the  sovereigns,"  unless  he  be  taught  properly  ?  We  all  under- 
stand well  that  ignorance  is  a  poisonous  root  from  which  no  good  fruit 
has  ever  come.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  those  who  enjoy  the 
vast  blessings  of  civil  liberty  should  be  well  informed.  Self-preservation, 
the  highest  claims  of  citizenship,  the  good  of  the  whole,  with  united 
voice  demand  that  the  people  of  this  free  and  favored  land  should  be 
"  free  "  from  the  vice  of  ignorance  and  "independent  "  of  those  corrupt- 
ing sources  of  power  which  cause  political  gangrene  and  political  death. 
An  intelligent  writer  on  education  long  ago  said :  "  As  uneducated 
mind  is  educated  vice,  and  as  without  education  men  are  unfit  for  self- 
government,  so  in  a  mere  political  point  of  view  our  common  schools  are 
of  infinite  importance  to  us."  This  is  true.  But  we  must  not  limit 
the  importance  to  schools  of  this  class,  for  it  is  equally  true  of  those 
high  schools  in  which  culture  is  carried  to  greater  excellence. 

The  importance  of  educating  the  people  in  order  to  maintain  civil 
liberty  and  to  give  perpetuity  to  our  form  of  government  was  felt  by  the 
founders  of  our  freedom,  and  by  wise  men  of  a  later  period.  Washing- 
ton felt  it  when  he  said,  "  In  proportion  as  the  structure  ol  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  enlightened,"  and  urged 
as  "of  primary  importance,"  the  "general  difi"usion  of  knowledge."     A 
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Massachusetts  etatesmau,  Edward  Everett,  declared  that  "  education  is  a 
better  safe-guard  of  liberty  than  a  standino;  army."  If  then  the  destiny 
of  a  great  and  free  people  is  dependent  chiefly  and  fundamentally  upon 
intelligence,  and  intelligence  is  dependent  upon  right  instruction,  then 
we  must  educate  our  youth  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  have  right  views 
of  our  peculiar  government,  of  its  novel  and  complex  structure,  of  the 
great  principles  tliat  underlie,  and  of  the  vast  cost  of  treasury  and  blood 
by  which  tiie  precious  muniments  of  freedom  were  purchased.  In  a 
word,  they  must  be  educated  as  Americans — as  those  who  have  sovereign. 
power  as  voters,  and  who  yet  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  the  people  as 
legislators,  or  as  executive  officers,  or  as  judges  upon  the  bench.  They 
must  be  taught  what  their  best  and  truest  interests  are,  and  how  to  pro- 
mote those  interests  in  the  surest  way.  History,  therefore,  constitutional 
law,  the  polity  of  nations,  and  kindred  branches  of  learning,  should  be 
pursued.  Those  treasures  which  it  cost  most  to  obtain,  are  held  the 
dearest.  Tie  only  will  cherish  firmly  his  liberty  when  he  knows  it  was 
secured  through  great  suffering  and  unconquerable  heroism  and  devotion. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  enlarge,  but  the  study  of  the  applied  sciences 
is  specially  useful  and  necessary  in  our  age  and  country.  This  is  an  enter- 
prising age  and  our  people  are,  or  should  be,  a  working  people.  An  edu- 
cation is  much  needed  that  will  help  them  in  the  great  struggle.  We  think, 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  as  far  as  possible,  boys  should  be 
taught  agricultural  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  ^telegraphy,  navigation, 
modern  languages,  and  practical  mathematics.  In  this  vast  country 
employment  for  all  kinds  of  educated  men  can  be  found.  The  man  who 
is  thoroughly  instructed  in  any  one  branch  of  study  will  not  wait  long 
before  he  will  find  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  exercise  his  gifts.  If  time 
allowed,  we  might  stop  to  show  what  great  blessings  science  has  wrought 
for  the  world.  The  theme  is  suggestive,  and  we  may  recur  to  it  on  an- 
other occasion. 

Boys  should  be  educated  hoiv  to  think.  Some  teachers  have  the  happy 
faculty  of  training  boys  in  this  direction.  Others  imx)art  just  so  much 
learning,  but  their  boys  are  sponges  merely,  absorbing  readily,  but  incap- 
able of  original  excogitation,  or  any  independent  exercise  of  the  mind. 
They  will  learn  well  enough  tvhai  to  think,  for  that  they  can  acquire  from 
books,  from  the  thoughts  of  other  men  :  but  they  must  be  so  disciplined 
as  to  have  thoughts  of  their  own. 

We  think  too  that  a  wise  judgment  may  be  exercised  in  educating 
boys  in  the  direction  of  their  mental  bias  and  gifts.  A  boy  who  betrays 
a  great  fondness  for  painting  would  hardly  be  contented  or  successful  if 
placed  in  a  store.  A  boy  who  readily  takes  to  the  higher  mathematics 
and  to  science  generally,  would  not  feel  at  home  if  made  to  tune  a  piano 
and  give  instruction  upon  that  fine  instrument.  A  great  and  original 
preacher  once  put  it  thus  :  "  You  can  make  a  great  deal  more  of  a  potato 
if  you  cultivate  it  than  if  you  do  not ;  but  no  cultivation  in  this  world 
will  ever  make  an  apple  out  of  a  potato," 

Lastly,  this  useful  education  must  be  as  general  as  possible.  We  must 
have  more  common  schools,  more  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  more 
thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  a  greater  thirst  for  knowledge  on  the  part 
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of  the  pupils,  more  industry  and  ambition  to  be  useful,  a  higher  appre- 
ciation and  a  more  munificent  liberality  among  parents,  and  a  greater 
unanimity  of  purpose  among  the  pec)ple  at  large  to  sustain  and  build  up 
educational  enterprises.  We  have  not  attempted  any  methodical  or  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  topic,  but  to  suggest  hints  rather,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  our  ablest  educators  may  be  induced  to  discuss  the 
points  indicated  with  care  and  fulness.  Ji. 


:o: 

VICIOUS  TASTE. 

There  is  a  manifest  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  most  readers.  The 
great  mass  prefer  the  bedizened  and  false  to  the  pure  and  true.  The 
causes  are  not  concealed  or  remote,  but  lie  close  at  hand  and  on  the  sur- 
face. A  want  aiiyrojper  education  and  the  character  of  the  hooTts  and  pa- 
pers read  ^  ex^l'ian  0,1  owqq  the  matter.  Superficiality  and  the  mental 
papulum  and  stimulants  furnished  by  sensational  novels  and  newspapers 
that  abound  with  murders,  arsons,  rapes,  burglaries,  counterfeiting  and 
legalized  robberies,  are  doubtless  the  main  causes  that  produce  the  perver- 
sion of  taste,  and  to  a  great  extent,  the  corruption  of  morals.  Every 
parent  should  utterly  taboo  vicious  and  blood  and  thunder  novels,  and 
never  permit  any  paper,  illustrated  or  otherwise,  that  abounds  in  crimes 
and  profligacy  to  come  under  his  roof.  We  know  papers  that  are  really 
not  suitable  for  family  reading,  and  yet  the  editors  claim  to  be  gentle- 
men, and  some  of  them  have  daughters.  A  sprightly  writer  in  the 
Southern  Review  for  July,  1871,  remarks  : 

"  Our  national  taste  is  worse  than  none  at  all,  for  it  seems  to  be  an  in- 
herently mcious  taste.  We  incline  to  the  tav»rdry  in  style,  to  the  violent 
in  manners  ;  we  admire  a  profusion  of  common-place  ornament,  not  the 
natural  growth  of  a  subject,  but  stuck  on  as  a  lady's  pannier^  and  we 
cultiyate  a  diffuseness  and  verbosity  which  cannot  be  consorted  with 
strength.  We  commit  these  faults,  it  would  seem,  not  so  much  from 
lack  of  models  of  a  better  sort,  but  because  our  taste  inclines  us  to  '  fine 
writing,'  to  the  '  spread  eagle 'style,  to  a  preference  of  extravagance  over 
beauty.  Onr  car  is  a  bad  one,  and  we  cultivate  it  to  choose  discords 
and  clash,  rather  than  to  seek  what  is  harmonious  and  in  keeping." 

A  UTIIORS  AND  P  UBLISHERS. 

The  Conservation  or  Energy,  by  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.  E.  S., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophj^  at  the  Owen's  College,  Manchester, 
England,  with  an  appendix,  treating  of  the  Vital  and  Mental  Applica- 
tioiiB  of  the  Doctrine.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  are  performing  an  excellent  service  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "International  Scientific  Series,"     The  volume,  tho  title  of 
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which  we  have  given  above,  is  an  entertaining  one  to  every  person  who 
takes  any  interest  in  scientific  investigations.  The  writer  carries  the 
reader  from  the  bare  facts  to  those  invisible  forces  which  govern  them. 
The  whole  bearing  of  what  is  popularly  termed  force  or  energy  is  elabo- 
sately  discussed,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  interesting  to  any 
intelligent  reader.  In  tact,  Dr.  Balfour  aims  at  a  popnlar  treatment  of 
a  subject,  that  might  repel  if  made  more  recondite  and  purely  scientific. 
The  method  pursued,  as  well  as  the  simple  style,  render  the  book  of  val- 
ue to  a  lai'ge  class  of  readers.  The  work  is  made  more  valuable  by  an 
Appendix  containing  two  instructive  and  weighty  papers  by  Professors 
Le  C(>nte  and  Bain. 

Animal  Locomotio:^  :  or  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying,  with  a  Dis- 
sertation on  Aeronautics,  By  J.  Bell  Pettigrew,  M.  D.,  F.  H.  S.,  etc.,  of 
Edingburgh.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  engravings  on  wood.  New 
York  :  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 

This  is  another  of  the  Appleton  Scientific  Series.  This  volume  is  spe- 
ciall}^  entertaining,  dealing  as  it  does  with  beings  who  surround  us,  and 
exhibiting  their  peculiar  powers,  each  being  so  endowed  by  the  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  the  Gi'eat  Architect  as  to  make  the  possession  of  these  func- 
tions specially  necessary.  It  is  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  that  Dr. 
Pettigrew  has  so  ably  explored.  There  are  many  diagrams  which  will 
be  found  of  singular  assistance.  The  volume  is  well  adapted  to  popular 
use,  and  is  not  above  the  comprehension  of  an}'  moderately  cultivated 
man  or  woman.  It  will  serve  a  good  end  in  exhibiting  the  anatomy  and 
muscular  action  of  not  only  man  as  he  walks  or  swims,  but  of  the  infe- 
rior animals  as  they  walk  or  swim  or  fly,  as  njay  l)e  the  demands  of  their 
conformation,  habits  and  element.  We  commend  these  books  to  all  who 
are  fond  of  such  excursions  into  the  domains  of  science,  whether  profes- 
sionally scientific  or   members  of  the  large  class  of  general  readers.    K. 

Note. — Books  sent  us  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  these  pages,  and 
many  of  them  briefly  noticed  or  elaborately  discussed  as  the  case  may  be  , 

INTERESTING  ANNOUNCEMENT 


It  gratifies  us  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Miss  Frances  C.  Fisher,  of 
Salisbury  who  has  won  such  distinction  in  letters  over  the  nom  de  jplume 
of  "Christian  Reid,"  will  begin  a  serial  story  in  the  January  number  of 
our  Magazine  with  the  title  of  a  ''^Summer  Idyl^"*  the  scene  of  which  will 
be  laid  in  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Every  reader  of 
Moi'ton  House  and  A  Daughter  of  Bohemia,  remembering  the  exquisite 
pleasure  afforded  by  these  fine  fictions,  will  be  pleased  at  the  above  an- 
nouncement. Those  who  would  read  a  delightful  North  Carolina  story 
by  the  most  highly  gifted  North  Carolina  author  should  send  on  their 
subBcriptions  at  once.  E^ 
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OLEANINQS. 


The  Fike  of  Lifk. — Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  of  Brooklyn,  recently 
closed  a  sermon  as  follows  : 

"  Seated  at  a  country  fireside  the  other  day,  I  saw  the  fire  kindle,  blaze, 
and  go  out,  and  I  gathered  up  from  the  hearth  enough  for  many  reflec- 
tions. Our  mortal  life  is  just  like  the  fire  on  that  hearth.  We  put  on 
the  fresh  fagots  and  the  flame  bursts  through,  and  up,  and  out,  gay  of 
sparkle,  gay  of  flash,  gay  of  crackle — emblems  of  boyhood.  Then  the 
fire  reddens  into  coals.  The  heat  is  fiercer,  and  the  more  it  is  stirred  the 
more  it  reddens.  With  sweep  of  flame  it  clears  its  way  till  all  the  hearth 
glows  with  intensity — emblem  of  fall  manhood.  Then  comes  a  white- 
ness in  the  coals.  The  heat  lessens.  The  flickering  shadows  have  died 
along  the  walls.  The  fagots  drop  apai  t.  The  liousehold  hover  over  the 
expiring  embers.  The  last  breath  of  smoke  has  been  lost  in  the  chimney. 
The  fire  is  out.     Shovel  up  the  white  remains.     Ashes." 

We  Pass  for  what  we  Ake. — A  man  passes  for  what  he  is  worth. 
Yery  idle  is  all  curiosity  concerning  other  people's  estimate  of  us  and  all 
fear  of  remaining  unknown  is  not  less  so.  If  a  man  knows  thas  he  can 
do  anything — knows  that  he  can  do  it  better  than  any  one  else — he  has 
a  pledge  of  acknowledgment  of  that  fact  by  all  persons.  The  world  is 
full  of  judgment  days,  and  into  every  engagement  that  a  man  enters,  in 
every  action  that  he  attempts,  he  is  gauged  and  stamped. — Emerson. 

The  man  who  sends  his  son  into  the  >vorld  uneducated,  defrauds  the 
community  of  a  lawful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance. — Kant. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  seen  the  most  intricate  problems  of 
algebra,  analytical  geometry,  the  calculus  and  astronomy  thoroughly  mas- 
tered by  the  ladies,  I  have  seen  ladies  construe  and  scan  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  in  the  plays  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  and  dispose  ot  strophe 
and  anti-strophe  as  readily  as  their  masculine  class-mates.  The  same  is 
true  of  every  other  department.  And  to-day,  if  I  were  asked  to  name 
the  best  classical  or  mathematical  scholars  I  have  met  with  in  the  West, 
I  should  be  compelled  to  uame  ladies. — President  Bourne^  Centenary 
College^  Io\oa. 

In  1859,  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  the  proportion  per  thousand  of 
illiterate  persons  was  350 ;  in  Tuscany,  470  ;  and  it  was  802  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  the  case  of  females  the  proportion  was  even 
more  startling.  In  Sicily  there  were,  for  instance,  no  less  tlian  938  in 
every  thousand  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Since  1859  the  Ital- 
ian Government  has  been  at  work  on  the  education  question,  and  in  1889 
the  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  Kingdom  was  28,490;  in  1872  it 
was  43,380,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  same  years  respectively 
was  801,202  and  1,717,351. 
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the  institution,  of  which 
the  accompanying  cut 
is  an  ilhistration,  though 
measuring  its  existence  by 
a  comparative  brief  dura- 
tion in  time,  has  yet  be- 
come so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of 
those  few  eventful  years 
that  immediately  followed 
its  origin,  as  to  merit  some 
account  of  itself  and  its 
founders,  as  VN^ell  as  of 
those,  who,  after  a  period 
of  decadence,  have  rescued 
't  from  its  temporary  ob- 
■curity,  and  devoted  it 
once  more  to  its  high  posi- 
tion as  a  seat  of  learning. 
Yv'ith  hts  earlier  years 
__)  separated  from  the  present 
)  by  a  barrier  as  high  as  the 
difference  is  between  a 
state  of  war  and  a  state  of 
peace ;  between  a  system 
founded  upon  ideas  of  the 
practical  duties  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  one  happily 
based  upon  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  a  lasting 
peace — is  associated  niucJi 
of  mournful  as  well  as  of 
pleasurable  interest.  The 
memory  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Heroic  founder  of  the  school  with  prophetic   sagacity 

read  the  portentious   signs   so    clearly  foreshadowing  the  approach- 

■iff* 
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ing  warfare,  and  with  careful  eye  and  ceaseless  toil  prepared 
his  pupils  for  the  stern  realities  of  the  soldier's  life.  It  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  those  noble  youth,  full  of  the  present  and  careless  of 
the  future,  still  responded  with  manly  ardor  to  the  impulses  of  their 
preceptor,  and  fitted  themselves,  to  illustrate,  when  events  more  fully 
ripened,  the  merits  of  their  instructor  by  the  practical  applications  of 
his  precepts.  It  goes  back  to  the  time  when  the  cloud  of  war  at  length 
broke  upon  the  country ;  when  patriotism  made  its  demands  upon  the 
South,  when  the  Academic  Halls  were  closed  for  the  time,  when  in- 
structor and  pupil  alike  responded  to  the  call  of  duty,  and  when  they 
went  forth,  (how  many  of  them !)  to  offer  up  their  precious  lives,  a  wil- 
ling sacrifice  upon  the  altars  of  their  country.  Memory  sadly  but 
fondly  recalls  the  heroic  Tew  and  the  gallant  youth  whOj  if  they  did 
not  accompany  him  to  the  field,  yet  like  him,  sought  a  place  where 
their  young  and  vigorous  arms,  and  their  free  and  lofty  souls  might 
best  serve  the  cause  they  so  eagerly  espoused. 

The  dead,  most  of  them,  repose  in  unknown  graves;  they  died  on  the 
"field  of  honor."  No  monument  perpetuates  the  name  of  Tew,  and  the 
boy  soldiers  Luria,  Dunn,  Caldwell,  Curtis,  Hill,  Carmichael.  Biit 
they  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  compatriots,  and  sensibility  and  duty 
will  alike  forgive  the  foregoing  retrospect,  a  sad  preface  to  the  history 
of  the  institution. 

The  Hillsboro  Military  Academy  was  founded  in  the  town  of  Hills- 
boro,  North  Carolina,  in  the  month  of  February,  1859,  by  Col.  Charles 
C.  Tew.  Col.  Tew  was  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  born  in  1828  and 
educated  at  the  Citadel,  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy.  He 
graduated  with  the  highest  distinction,  and  soon  after  graduation,  was 
appointed  a  professor  at  the  Arsenal,  a  branch  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my. He  remained  there  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  perfection  of  himself  in  Military  Science  and  the  Modern 
Languages,  until  his  happy  conception,  in  the  year  1858,  of  establish- 
ing a  Military  Academy  in  North  Carolina. 

An  examination  of  various  localities  in  the  State,  was  concluded  by 
his  selection  of  Hillsboro  as  the  most  eligible  point,  and  at  the  time 
above  named,  the  exercises  of  the  school  were  begun  in  the  buildings 
of  the  old  Caldwell  Institute.  Col.  Tew  had  already  purchased  a  suit- 
able tract  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town,  a  beautiful  and 
commanding  site  immediately  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  The 
immediate  success  of  the  school  enabled  him  to  proceed  with  vigor  to 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  early  in  the  next  year  the  pupils 
were  transferred  to  their  new  quarters.  Here  until  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  a  rigid  system  of  discipline,  scholastic  and  military,  was 
pursued  with  unremitting  ardor.  The  system  was  founded  on  the 
best  models  of  military  schools,  associating  the  most  practical  duties  of 
the  soldier  with  the  most'thoroughlnstructioninthe  exact  scienqes,  un- 
ited with  the  refining  influences  of  the  Belles- Letires  and  the  Modern 
Languages.  In  after  years  when  the  services  of  the  eleves  of  the  insti- 
tution were  eagerly  sought  for  from  the  scantiness  of  military  knowl- 
edge in  North  Carolina,  the  thoroughness  of  Col.  Tew's  system  was  fully 
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illustrated.  In  every  department,  in  the  infantry,  in  the  artillery,  in 
the  engineer's,  these  young  cadets  showed  how  they  had  been  trained, 
doing  honor  to  their  preceptor,  and  to  themselves. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  May  20th,  1861,  Col. 
Tew  offered  his  services  to  the  State  of  his  adoption  and  was  employed 
in  various  capacities,  in  all  which  he  was  conspicuously  useful.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  ten  regiments  authorized  to  be  raised  by  the 
State,  as  State  Troops,  his  merit  and  previous  services  at  once  brought 
him  prominently  forward,  and  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  2nd 
regiment. 

For  his  distinguished  services  in  the  field,  there  is  little  room  in  this 
sketch,  more  appropriately  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  school.  His 
noble  life  went  out  on  the  bloody  field  of  Sharpsburg.  Around  the  ex- 
act circumstances  of  his  death  there  has  always  hung  a  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty. In  after  years,  credulity  was  taxed  to  believe  that  he  had  es- 
caped a  soldier's  death^to  drag  out  the  miserable  existence  of  a  prison- 
er in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tortugas.  Enough  is  now  known  to  fix  the 
certainty  of  his  death  as  a  hero  would  die — in  the  cause  of  the  country 
he  loved  so  long  and  so  well. 

After  the.  entry  of  Col.  Tew  upon  the  duties  of  his  regiment,  the 
charge  of  the  school  devolved  upon  Major  Gordon,  of  Virginia,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  assistants,  and  under  his  control  it  continued  until  tbe- 
close  of  the  war,  meanwhile  sending  out  a  continued  stream  of  fresh; 
recruits  to  the  rapidly  depleted  ranks  of  the  army. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  military  spirit  of  the  South  was  mm.- 
pletely  crushed.  The  revival  of  military  instruction  among  Soxjthern 
youth  was  viewed  with  hostile  eye  by  a  government  jealous  of  South- 
ern freedom,  and  fearful  of  Southern  prowess ;  and  Major  White,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  in  vain  es- 
sayed to  revive  the  prostrate  destinies  of  the  institution.  Even  the 
high  military  reputation  of  General  Colston, — who  succeeded  Colonel 
White — signalized  in  the  field,  and  shining  conspicuously  in  the 
world  of  letters,  failed  to  retrieve  its  sinking  fortunes  and  upon  his  re- 
moval to  Wilmington  in  the  year  1868  the  Hillsboro'  Military  Acad- 
emy ceased  to  exist. 

For  several  years  the  buildings  remained  unoccupied,  save  by  a  ten- 
ant charged  with  their  protection.  After  the  death  of  the  widow  of 
Col,  Tew,  which  event  took  place  in  1870,  the  final  disposition  of  the 
property  became  imperative.  A  sale,  however,  did  not  take  place  un- 
til 1872,  when  it  was  sold  at  public  vendue,  P.  C.  Cameron,  Esq.,  of 
Hillsboro,  becoming  the  purchaser.  This  gentleman  had  a  single  ob- 
ject in  view — that  of  establishing  a  school  of  high  grade  in  or  near 
Hillsboro'  and  immediately  began  with  equal  liberality  and  intelli- 
gence of  his  purpose,  to  restore  the  buildings  to  their  original  complete- 
ness, and  to  perfect  the  unfinished  plans  of  their  founder,  Col.  Tew.  In 
the  meantime  the  new  purchaser  engaged  in  active  correspondence 
with  distinguished  and  experienced  gentlemen  in  this  and  other  States^ 
with  a  view  of  drawing  to  the  school  a  management  comprising  the 
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ripest  experience,  the  most  thorough  scholarship,  and  withal,  the  most 
unblemished  reputation.  His  choice  was  early  fixed  upon  the  gentle' 
men  who  now  acceptably  meet  all  his  requirements.  But  Messrs.  Hor- 
ner &  Graves  were  then  in  charge  of  an  Academy  at  Oxford  whose  re- 
pute was  not  confined  to  State  boundaries,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
they  would  sacrifice  a  permanent,  good  and  established  reputation  to 
hazard  the  fate  of  an  experiment  in  a  place  upon  which  failure  and 
disappointment  seemed  to  have  set  their  seal. 

They  were  induced  to  visit  Hillsboro,  to  make  an  examination — at 
length  to  enter  into  negotiations;  and  finally  to  consent  to  a  transfer  of 
their  school  from  Oxford  to  this  point,  and  in  January,  1874,  the  first 
session  of  Horner  &  Graves'  School,  of  Hillsboro,  was  opened  under 
the  happiest  auspices. 

The  design  of  this  school  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  circulars 
which  illustrates  its  course  of  studies.  It  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  a 
•classical  and  military  academy  of  the  highest  grade,  and  nothing  has 
heen  left  undone  to  obtain  this  object. 

Ifo.  Horner  has  been  an  instructor  of  youth  since  early  manhood. 
Himself  .thoroughly  educated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he 
-carried  into  the  avocation  he  had  early  chosen,  all  the  essentials  of  the 
successful  teacher — ripe  scholarship,  firmness,  yet  mildness  of  temper, 
and  an  unflagging  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education.  Mr.  Graves^ 
also  educated  at  Chapel  Hill,  has  been  engaged  in  instruction  since 
the  day  of  his  graduation,  first  as  a  tutor  of  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity with  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  his  position — 
.afterwards,  and  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  as  the  head  of  acade- 
■mies,  all  of  them  of  the  highest  repute,  until  his  association  was  formed 
with  Mr.  Horner  at  Oxford.  In  addition  to  the  distinguished  Princi- 
pals, the  school  is  provided  with  the  able  body  of  assistants  needed  to 
fill  the  very  ample  requirements  of  the  course — among  them,  Maj.  D. 
H.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  original  corps  of  Col.  Tew's  able  organization, 
who,  like  his  chief,  went  out  at  the  call  of  his  country,  and  bears  now 
upon  his  person  the  honorable  scars  of  his  patriotic  devotion.  Upon 
Maj,  Hamilton,  in  conjunction  with  other  important  duties,  devolves 
the  management  of  so  much  of  the  military  system,  as  is  incorpora- 
ted with  the  literary  features  of  the  school. 

The  Military  feature  is  an  altogether  subordinate  one,  one  merely 
subsidiary  to  purposes  of  discipline,  of  systematic  habits,  of  health  and 
physical  training.  Yet  humble  as  is  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  more 
important  objects  of  scholarship,  through  the  energetic  instructions  of 
Maj.  Hamilton,  and  the  remarkable  intelligence  and  aptitude  of  the 
pupils,  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  this  feature  of  the  school  might  seem 
to  be  its  most  prominent  one.  The  exhibition  of  proficiency  in  drill 
at  the  recent  State  Fair  at  Raleigh  not  only  won  the  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  the  undiscerning  public,  but  also  the  critical  approval  of 
the  practical  soldier. 

In  concluding  an  article  already  sufficiently  long,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  add  thatjHorner  &  Graves'  School  has  already  attained 
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the  high  standard  aimed  at  by  its  new  founder,  and  that  few  in  the 
South,  OT  on  the  whole  continent,  present  so  many  facilities  for  thor- 
ough training,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  and  few  points  in  the  land, 
the  same  advantages  of  health,  of  facility  of  access,  and  of  favoj-able 
social  surroundings  as  are  presented  by  Hillsboro,  the  site  of  its  loca- 
tioja. 


fFrom  the  Quebec  Journal  of  Education. 

KECJI.ECT  OF  PHYSICAI.  EDUCATION. 


By  Prof.  D.  Scharble,  of  Canada, 


Tlie  destiny  of  man  is  not  only  to  exercise  his  intellectual  and  moral 
feiculties :  he  must  also  act,  resist,  struggle.  Our  modern  civilization, 
with  all  its  contrivances  of  machines  and  instruments,  that  work  and 
act  for  us,  seems  to  have  caused  a  great  disregard  and  neglect  of  the 
instruments  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us.  But,  if  some  unfore- 
seen event  cast  us  out  of  the  circle  of  our  conveniences  ;  if  we  have  to 
struggle  with  physical  agencies,  as  cold  and  heat,  with  fatigue,  with 
the  elements,  with  animals,  or  with  our  fellow-men  ;  then  we  lack  that 
courage  and  confidence  which,  as  Montesquieu  says,  is  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  man's  strength,  and  we  succumb  helpless. 

The  ancients  understood  far  better  than  we  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  body  and  mind.  The  maxim  of  their  sages,  mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano,  was  among  them  strictly  adhered  to.  Bodily  exercises  were 
celebrated  in  song,  and  glorified  in  the  annals  of  history.  They  were 
constantly  practiced  in  the  gymnasia ;  and  the  heroes  of  public  games 
enjoyed  an  almost  idolizing  adoration.  Both  in  Greece  and  Rome  phy- 
sical education  was  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  material  and  intel- 
lectual, public  and  private  welfare ;  and  the  soundness  of  this  view  has 
been  proved  by  striking  results. 

The  student  of  history  will  observe,  that  whilst  mankind  has  made 
enormous  advances  in  civilization  in  general,  it  has,  in  some  respects, 
gone  backwards.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  physical 
education.  The  educational  principles  of  the  ancients,  so  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  constitution  af  man,  have  been  gradually  abandon- 
ed. It  is  true  that  much  has  been  done,  especially  in  our  own  time, 
for  education.  But,  with  all  the  endeavors  made  to  advance  intellec- 
tual education,  one  thing  seems  to  have  been  overlooked — that  man 
has  a  body,  which  stands  as  much  in  need  of  development  as  the  mind. 
While  attention  has  been  bestowed  almost  exclusively  on  the  former, 
the  latter  has  been  left  to  natural  instincts,  and  dependent  upon  the 
fortuitous  course  of  bodily  occupations.  Thus,  a  kind  of  estrangement 
has  sprung  up  between  mind  and  body ;  the  mind,  regardless  of  its 
partner,  has  soared  aloft  into  regions  of  ideal  life,  while  "  the  temple  of 
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the  spirit,"  like  a  neglected  dwelling,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  pre- 
mature decay. 

The  first  neglect  of  the  body  commences  in  the  nursery.  The  ten- 
der heart  of  the  mother  rarely  regards  the  future  physical  development 
of  the  infant.  She  cares  more  for  its  present  wants  and  wishes,  and 
but  too  readily  assists  and  encourages  sensual  desires,  through  which 
the  child  is  spoiled,  often  for  life.  Fashion,  food  and  clothing,  all  tend 
to  promote  enervation  among  the  young.  The  sun  must  not  discolor 
the  sweet,  pale  little  face.  The  flower  is  to  grow  up  in  the  shade.  The 
little  girl  must,  at  every  step  in  the  sun,  be  protected  by  a  parasol.  All 
sorts  of  articles  of  clothing,  gloves,  furs,  &c.,  are  to  envelope  the  little 
boy  during  inclement  weather.  Thus  the  child  is  brought  up,  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  heat  or  cold,  wind  and  rain.  Instead  of  inuring  it,  at  an 
early  age,  to  endurance  in  walking,  it  must  be  wheeled  about  in  a  per- 
ambulator. The  child  is  naturally  fond  of  running  about,  and  play- 
ing in  the  open  air  with  other  children.  But  the  rhother  fears  lest  it 
might  become  rough  and  unmannerly  by  such  unrestrained  mixing  in 
play  with  its  fellow  little  ones ;  so  it  must  therefore  stay  at  home,  and 
renounce  playmates  and  childish  games. 

This  pernicious  system  is  continued  in  elementary  schools.  At 
school  every  possible  exertion  is  expected  of  the  mind,  but  the  body  is 
left  to  itself  No  time  is  left  for  exercise  or  play.  Even  in  infant 
schools  we  see  education  pursue  this  unnatural  course.  For  unnatural 
indeed  it  is,  to  drag  the  little  ones  from  their  cheerful  and  free  life  of 
youth  from  the  fresh  and  invigorating  air,  to  crowd  them  together  in 
the  close  atmosphere  of  a  room,  there  to  be  trained  to  sit  still,  and  to  be 
crammed  with  indigestible  intellectual  food.  Parents  and  teachers 
take  all  possible  pains  to  produce,  as  early  as  possible,  a  dangerous 
polymathy  in  their  little  ones,  forgetting  that  too  often  the  consequence 
is  the  early  fading  of  the  tender  plant.  In  infant  schools  especially 
the  development  of  the  tender  body  of  the  child  should  be  the  first  care, 
and  suitable  games  should  furnish  the  first  oocupation  of  the  mind. 
Special  bodily  exercises,  adapted  to  the  age,  should  accustom  them  to 
attention  and  order.  The  younger  the  children,  the  more  unnatural  is 
it  to  compel  them  to  sit  still,  keeping  the  body  long  in  one  attitude. 
The  fashion  is  now  to  commence  the  mental  training  of  children  as 
^irly  as  possible.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  physically  healthy 
and  vigorous  children  soon  overtake  the  physically  weak  ones.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  fact,  .that  long  hours  passed  on  school  forms,  without 
change,  especially  in  the  case  of  lively  children,  is  the  source  of  mani- 
fold evils. 

In  higher  educational  institutions,  where  the  demands  on  intellec- 
tual activity  are  far  higher  than  in  elementary  schools,  the  mind  is 
still  more  burdened  ;  and,  besides  the  hours  devoted  to  instruction,  lit- 
tle time  is  allowed  for  systematic  and  regular  exercises  for  all,  during 
all  seasons  and  weathers. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  such  an  unnatural  and  defective  edu- 
cation ?    A  premature  and  excessive  straining  of  the  mind  engenders 
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precocity,  and  tliereby  moral  and  physical  development  is  arrested. 
The  entire  vital  activity  is  directed  to  the  brain,  which  thus  receives  a 
premature  and  one-sided  development.  The  excessive  amount  of  vital 
force  monopolized  by  the  brain  is  taken  away  from  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  an  early  cessation  of  growth  is  the  consequence.  This  pro- 
duces men  unfitted  for  exertion  and  for  the  battle  of  life,  who  too  often, 
after  a  sickly  existence,  sink  into  an  untimely  grave.  Depression  of 
the  heart,  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  weak  digestion,  rheuma- 
tism, consumption,  vertigo,  curvature  of  the  spine,  and.  a  host  of  other 
diseases,  are  increasing  among  our  present  generation,  in  consequence 
of  sedentary  life,  insufficient  exercise,  and  muscular  weakness.  Espe- 
cially do  the  evil  consequences  of  neglected  physical  development  show 
themselves  in  the  female  sex,  with  whom  bodily  exercises  are  entirely 
neglected.  The  changes  introduced  by  modern  life  have  a  deteriora- 
ting influence  on  the  race.  Men  have  left,  and  are  leaving  the  fields, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  congregate  more  and  more  in 
towns.  In  these  crowded  resorts  hundreds  of  thousands  are  chained  to 
the  desk,  millions  to  the  workshop.  It  has  been  proved,  it  is  true,  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  is  now  higher  than  in  former  times.  But 
this  is  owing  not  to  the  habits  of  life,  but  to  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  health  and  of  comfort,  which  now  preserves  the  lives  of  many  who 
in  former  times  would  have  succumbed.  If  we  would  establish  a  cor- 
rect comparison  between  the  present  and  former  times,  we  must  not 
consider  mere  longevity,  but  the  proportion  of  prevalent  diseases,  and 
the  general  sanitary  state  of  the  community.  Many  a  life  is  now  kept 
on  going  from  year  to  year,  to  transmit,  in  many  cases,  the  questiona- 
ble boon  of  ailing  life  to  a  feebler  progeny. 

The  consequences  of  a  too  early  development  of  the  intellect  only, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  body,  arc  sadly  manifest  also  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  early  and  too  rapid  intellectual  de- 
velopment, taxing  especially  the  memory  and  imagination,  often  leads 
to  a  life  of  sensuality,  and  the  fading  away  of  many  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Weakness  of  body  induces  feebleness  of  will,  despondency,  irres- 
olution, a  tendency  to  abandon  work  which  does  not  succeed  at  the 
outset.  Weakness  of  the  body  further  induces  a  lack  of  the  conscious 
independence  of  freedom.  Man  is  like  the  reed,  bending  with  the 
wind;  tossed  on  the  waves  of  fate,  without  will  or  energy,  he  has  no 
heart  to  confront  danger  alone,  trusting  in  his  own  strength.  A  too 
early  sedentary  existence,  a  too  one-sided  intellectual  education,  want 
of  vigorous  open-air  exercise,  suppression  of  the  innocent  enjoyments 
of  life,  arrest  the  development  of  the  senses,  and  with  it  also  the  culti- 
vation of  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  What  has  been  obtained 
in  a  short  time  by  the  supcrexcitation,  is  soon  again  lost. 

The  injurious  consequences  of  such  a  mode  of  education  arc  felt  in 
the  State  as  well  as  in  the  family;  in  a  political,  social  and  military  re- 
spect. Many  more  evil  consequences  of  exclusive  mental  training 
might  be  mentioned.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  I  speak 
of  our  present  intellectual  education  as  excessive.     Let  us  develop  the 
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mind  in  a  natural  and  comprehensive  manner  at  the  ^'ight  time  ;  but 
let  us  aim,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  harmony  between  mind  and 
body.  Not  the  power  of  intellect  alone  will  avail  us  in  time  of  need  ; 
not  intellectual  attainments  alone  will  secure  our  happiness ;  we  must 
also  have  health,  strength,  bodily  skill,  generous  sentiments  and  firm- 
ness of  will. 

We  need  a  change  in  our  system  of  domestic  and  school  education. 
Out  of  school-hours  our  youth  should  be  led  to  the  gymnasium,  there 
to  develop  their  physical  powers,  to  renew  their  spirits,  and  arouse 
their  youthful  ardor  in  invigorating  exercises  and  games. 

Every  philanthropist,  and  in  particular  every  teacher  of  youth, 
should  therefore  lend  his  helping  hand  to  bring  about  the  resurrection 
of  "the  daughter  of  the  Hermes,"  Gymnastic  Art,  the  restorer  of  youth, 
the  dispenser  of  health.  Gymnastics  reinstate  the  human  body  in  its 
functions ;  they  strengthen  also  the  chest,  steel  the  muscles,  give  wings 
to  the  feet,  cause  the  blood  to  course  in  a  livelier  flow  through  the  veins, 
invite  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pure  air  of  the  fields,  and  maintain  and 
spread,  as  it  were,  an  everlasting  youth  over  all  the  ages  of  man's  life. 

Many  are,  at  present,  prejudiced  against  gymnastics;  they  entertain 
a  low  notion  of  them,  seeing  in  them  but  useless,  if  not  dangerous,  per- 
formances of  showy  feats  of  strength.  Others  think  that  they  may  be 
useful  in  towns,  but  only  there.  Few  appreciate  gymnastics  as  a  part 
of  general  education  of  youth,  as  a  means  to  train  not  only  the  physi- 
cal, but  also  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  True  happiness  and 
perfection  in  man  exist  only  when  he  is  in  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties. The  great  educational  object  of  gymnastics  is  to  promote  that 
fine  harmony  between  mind  and  body  which  was  presented  to  us  in 
the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  thoroughly 
scientific  system  of  gymnastics,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school-curricu- 
lum, and  conducted  by  thoroughly  trained  teachers.  At  present,  gym- 
nastics have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection.  But  they  have  until  now 
been  practiced  by  comparatively  few,  being  banished  from  most  schools 
and  frequently  taught  by  incompetent  teachers.  To  show  that  their 
aim  is  of  greater  educational  importa,ncefor  all  classes  than  is  generally 
believed  by  educators,  is  the  object  of  this  lecture.  I  purpose  to  con- 
sider the  subject  from  a  physiological,  ■psycologiccd  and  practical  point  of 
view. 

II.    CO-OPEEATION  OF  BODY  AND  MIND. 

After  the  foregoing  observations,  I  proceed  now  to  point  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  physical  training,  by  considering  the  relation  between  body 
and  mind.  In  attempting  to  do  this,  the  problem  presents  itself  of  de- 
termining the  i^art  that  the  physical  faculties  perform  in  the  develop- 
ment of  man.  Is  there  an  antagonism  between  physical  development 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  man, 
as  has  sometimes  been  asserted  ?  It  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  habit  of 
opponents  of  physical  education  to  associate  physical  force  with  stu- 
pidity and  brutality.     This  sophism  is  based  jipon  examples  of  athlet- 
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icisni  in  its  most  exaggerated  and  degenerate  form ;  upon  the  fact  of 
many  great  men  having  had  weak  bodies  ;  upon  confounding  system- 
atic physical  training  with  the  profession  of  the  mountebanks,  upon 
the  injury  that  unsystematic,  one  sided,  and  excessive  muscular  train- 
ing causes  to  the  mind  ;  and  from  such  instances  as  these  it  is  inferred 
that  the  body  cannot  be  trained  but  at  the  expense  of  the  mind  ;  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  common  aliment  has  been  fixed  by  nature  for 
both,  so  that  in  case  of  one  requiring  a  larger  share,  the  other  must 
necessarily  suffer  loss. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  professional  athletes  were  certainly  heavy 
and  stupid  as  Galenus  says :  But  the  cause  of  their  brutality  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  gymnastics,  but  to  their  abuse  of  them,  and  to  their  ir- 
regular habits.  The  athletes  offer  the  very  best  proof  in  support  of 
ef/uiUbrium  in  the  faculties.  By  the  side  of  such  immoderate  and  dis^ 
proportionate  use  of  bodily  exercises,  we  may  place  excess  in  an  oppc>- 
posite  direction  ;  we  see  exclusive  and  excessive  labors  of  the  mind, 
leading  men  astray,  and  launching  them  into  a  world  of  unreal,  un- 
sound and  extravagant  ideas.  Similarly,  the  moral  faculty  also  may 
degenerate  into  excesS)  in  consequence  of  having  been  exclusively  cul- 
tivated, detache.d  from  the  other  faculties,  and  left  without  counter- 
poise, and  corrective.  History  affords  numerous  instances  of  aberra- 
tions of  the  mind,  whether  of  a  sacred,  profane,  or  mystical  character. 

But  is  it  true  that  great  men  have  been  remarkable  for  the  feeble- 
ness of  their  constitutions,  as  has  been  said  ?  They  were  feeble  in  fee- 
ble nations,  but  strong  among  strong  nations,  according  to  the  habits 
and  manners  of  their  age  or  country.  If  Pascal  and  Voltaire  had  fee- 
ble constitutions,  Themistocles,  Alcibiades,  Socrates  and  Plato  excelled 
in  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium ;  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  Plato 
sat  the  most  intelligent  head  of  Greece ;  the  young  Alexander  broke 
Bucephalas  before  the  astonished  court  of  Philip.  Witness,  too,  near- 
ly all  the  great  men  of  Rome  :  Sertorius  swimming  across  the  Rhone 
in  full  armour ;  Caesar  in  Gaul ;  Pompeius,  of  whom  Sallust  says — 
"  Cum  a'acribiis  saltu,  cum  velodbus  cursu,  cum  validis  recte  ceiiebat;" 

It  has  been  maintained  that,  in  consequence  of  an  antagonism  between 
the  muscles  and  the  brain,  the  state  most  favourable  to  intellectual 
work  is  that  of  languor  of  the  body,  where  activity  of  the  senses  or  mus^ 
eular  excitement  may  not  disturb  profound  meditation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  state  favours  intellectual  dreaminess.  But  for  keep- 
ing the  head  clear  and  within  the  sphere  of  reality,  and  for  reinvigo- 
rating  the  mind,  there  is  nothing  like  keeping  the  springs  of  the  ma- 
chine at  a  due  degree  of  tension.  J.  J.  Rousseau  found  that  w^alking 
revived  his  ideas,  and  gave  freshness  to  his  feelings  and  sensations. 
In  his  brilliant  improvisations  the  orator  tunes  his  body  to  the  diapa- 
son of  his  mind,  accompanying  his  words  by  energetic  movements  and 
gestures. 

He  who,  devoted  to  intellectual  work,  has  learnt  to  temper  the  labor 
of  the  mind  by  the  salutary  diversion  of  muscular  activity,  knows  well 
the  magic  influence  that  fatigue  of  the  body  exercises  on  the  vigor  of 
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tiie  mind.  The  head  has  become  heavy  and  embarrassed,  the  confused 
ideas  come  thronging  in  upon  a  mind  incapable  of  separating  and 
classifying  them ;  words  pale  and  colorless  present  themselves  to  ex- 
press hazy  and  imperfect  thoughts ;  the  reasoning  process  proceeds 
painfully ;  an  hour  of  walking,  riding,  or  lively  play  dissipates  the 
clouds ;  and  as  Boileau  says,  "the  words,  which  had  fled,  arrive  at  the 
other  end  of  a  wood." 

Again,  is  it  the  fact  that  physical  development  impairs  that  of  the 
feelings  and  moral  qualities?  Certainly  not.  It  may  be  now  and 
then  a  strong  and  energetic  man  does  not  feel  with  that  delicacy  which 
is  peculiar  to  woman,  and  to  some  constitutions  which  are,  as  it  were 
intermediate  between  the  sexes.  But  the  feeling  of  honor,  loyalty,  fidel- 
ity, and  respect  for  the  institutions  of  nature,  of  the  family,  of  society, 
are  found  equally  in  both  natures.  How  many  men  are  there,  who, 
having  spent  a  life  of  labor,  hardship  and  continual  struggle,  have 
nevertheless  feelings  as  fresh  as  their  countenances,  and  hide,  under  an 
iron  body,  a  heart  of  gold ! 

However  different  mind  and  body  are  in  their  nature  and  functions, 
they  form  together  an  inseparable  whole.  True  education,  therefore, 
ignores  a  separation  of  mind  and  body  ;  it  acknowledges  only  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  whole  man — of  the  understanding,  the  heart  and  the 
will,  as  well  as  of  the  senses  and  the  muscles.  If  one  part  of  the  sys- 
tem suffers,  it  knows  that  the  whole  man  suffers.  Schiller  says : — 
'^he  cheerful  string  in  the  body  awakens  the  cheerful  string  in  the 
soul ;  so  does  the  mournful  tune  in  the  former  arouse  the  mournful 
tune  in  the  latter."  What  is  beneficial  to  the  body  is  so  to  the  mind. 
Perfectly  healthy  is  the  mind  only  in  a  healthy,  sound  body.  Education  must 
therefore  aim  at  giving  to  the  mind  a  sound  and  strong  foundation ; 
it  must  consequently  follow  the  rules  of  hygiene,  by  striving  to  bring 
into  harmony  intellectual  and  physical  activity,  exertion,  andre-invig- 
oxation. 

■  The  body  is  the  instrument  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  executive  of  its 
thoughts.  As  such  it  has  various  functions  to  perform  through  its  dif- 
ferent organs.  For  my  present  purpose,  the  organs  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion require  special  attention.  Man  in  his  perfection  requires  that  the 
former  be  sound,  keen  and  quick,  and  that  the  latter  be  healthy,  sup- 
ple, strong,  prepared  for  instant  use.  A  well  developed  organism  will 
exercise  a  great  and  salutary  influence  on  the  mind,  and  elevate  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life.  True  perfection  of  man  is,  when  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  are  closely  allied,  when  nothing  contrary  to  na- 
ture destroys  the  harmony  between  body  and  mind,  when  all  the  fac- 
ulties work  together,  when  will  and  deed  act  in  unison,  when  the 
body  duly  executes  what  the  mind  directs.'  A  man  thus  developed 
possesses  moral  courage ;  he  delights  in  mental  and  physical  work, 
has  strength  to  suppress  sensual  predispositions  in  the  bud,  indepen- 
dence with  regard  to  social  and  natural  influence.  The  life  of  youth 
passes  for  him  in  purity,  full  of  noble,  generous  impulses,  and  a  vigor- 
aus  manhood  and  hale  old  age  is  his  reward. 
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While  thus  every  effort  of  human  power  is  a  work  of  united  activity 
of  mind  and  body,  nevertheless  the  one  activity  may  predominate  over 
the  other.  The  mutual  co-operation  is  checked  and  impeded  only 
when  the  body,  in  its  nurture,  is  treated  ungenially — when  it  refuses 
from  incapacity  to  perform  its  office  of  servant  to  the  mind. 

The  inner  man  is  manifest  in  the  outer  man.  Purity,  truth,  frank- 
ness, unaffectedness  have  their  expression  in  external  features ;  as  also 
have  falseness,  cunning,  impurity,  hypocrisy.  Grace,  a  noble  carriage 
and  gait,  are  outward  signs  of  a  noble  inner  man ;  just  as  a  swagger- 
ing air  betokens  conceit.  The  countenance  of  the  free  man  is  noble;  that 
of  the  slave  is  ugly  and  repulsive.  The  body,  then,  is  the  expression,  th« 
image  or  mirror  of  the  mind;  and  dignity  and  beauty  are,  thereforG,also  the 
fruits  of  physical  training.  Kalos  kai  agathos,  ssdd  the  Gieeks.  Though 
here  it  must  be  observed,  that  real  beauty  does  not  consist  in  a  certain 
form  of  figure  and  features,  but  in  the  external  expression  of  nobility 
of  soul. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Teachers  Associations  have  come  to  be  recognized  among  the  most 
potent  educational  forces  in  promoting  the  interests  of  public  school 
instruction.  True,  these  meetings  have  sometimes  been  without 
profit  to  those  attending  them  ;  sometimes  without  special  or  general 
interest  to  those  who  most  need  to  be  benefitted  thereby.  Such  asso- 
ciations are  in  constant  danger  in  their  efforts  to  command  popular 
applause  of  overlooking  those  practical  benefits  so  essential  to  the 
humbler  members  of  such  organizations.  The  moment  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  profession  are  sunk  in  an  attempt  to 
build  up  reputations  for  a  few,  that  moment  the  general  interest  and. 
the  general  usefulness  of  the  association  is  gone.  Let  us  have  no  at- 
tempt at  individual  aggrandizement  on  these  occasions.  Let  us  unify 
the  educational  sentiment  in  the  State  and  strengthen  the  endeavors  of 
the  incoming  administration  to  build  up  and  give  practical  efficiency 
to  our  school  system  in  every  district  in  the  State.  Much  may  be  done 
in  this  direction  by  our  State  Association.  Unity  of  purpose  and  con- 
cert of  action  should  inspire  every  effort  made  to  accomplish  this  end. 
We  hope  every  educator  in  this  State  will  address  himself  assiduously 
to  one  sole  end,  that  of  rallying  around  the  State  Department  of  edu- 
cation every  influence  calculated  to  temper  its  counsels  with  great  wis- 
dom, and  to  give  to  its  labors  in  behalf  of  popular  education  the  ut- 
most efficiency.  Let  the  deliberations  of  the  coming  associations  be 
characterized  by  moderation  and  frankness  in  giving  expression  to  its 
views  as  to  the  duty  of  our  Legislature  in  the  matter  of  general  educa- 
tion. The  association  should  be  pronounced  in  its  views  in  this  re- 
ga,rd. — American  Journal  oj  Education. 
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gCMOC^i.  MOOI£§  AND  TEACMERS. 


Youth  is  the  bright  period  of  life,  when,  free  from  care,  the  hard 
realities  of  life  being  unknown,  the  mind,  tender  and  impressionable 
in  a  wonderful  degree,  should  be  made  to  see  but  the  bright  side,  and 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  joyous  and  cheerful,  the  lively 
and  pleasant  only.  Once  a  week  he  has  the  terrors  and  penalties  of 
an  evil  course  instilled  into  his  Imind  at  another  school ;  he  occa- 
^onally  hears  funeral  orations,  and  minor  tunes  sung  in  low  keys, 
enough  to  keep  the  fact  on  his  mind  that  all  things  are  not  joys ;  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week  should  be  ones  of  pleasant  labor  at  school 
with  a  kind  teacher,  attractive  reading  books,  filled  with  lively  dial- 
ogues so  as  to  cultivate  the  conversational  element,  interesting  histori- 
cal sketches,  enthusiastic  orations,  pleasant  narratives  and  select  essays, 
not  above  the  comprehension  of  the  young  mind.  Because  primitive 
people  three  hundred  years  ago  or  less  were  lugubrious  in  their  inter- 
course, took  pleasure  in  psalm-singing  only,  used  knock-down  argu- 
ments in  governing  schools,  brought  heavy  artillery  into  requisition 
to  drive  into  the  mind  simple  facts,  used  the  Eton  grammar  seven 
years  preparing  an  intelligent  lad  for  the  College,  and  the  Upper  Ca- 
nadian Series  of  Readers  in  common  Schools  ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  text-books  named  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  antiquary's  shelf 
among  the  curiosities  of  by-gone  days,  not  forgetting  Lovell's  geogra- 
phies, Lennies  grammar,  and  many  other  books.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me ;  it  is  not  pretended  by  me  that  there  are  not  facts  sufiicieni 
in  those  books.  The  trouble  is  there  are  are  so  many  facts — cold,  hard 
material  facts — unrelieved  by  fancy's  flowers  or  other  interesting  mat- 
ter, presented  to  the  mind  in  such  ways  that  only  the  ripe  scholar  can 
read  them  with  profit.  The  young  mind  is  disgusted  with  them  at 
first  sight,  just  as  at  a  nauseous  drug.  Time  and  circumstances  never 
make  the  drug  palatable — riper  years,  a  disciplined  mind,  and  a  spe- 
cial direction  of  it  make  the  books  of  use  as  a  reference  to  prove.  As 
text-books,  they  are  better  however  than  no  books  at  all ;  but  they  do 
not  accomplish  the  work  proposed  by  them  nor  can  they,  no  more  than 
you  can  draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  hook,  or  grow  a  cedar  of  Lebanon 
in  a  lady's  flower  pot.  There  are  developments  being  made  in  every- 
thing the  world  over,  in  all  countries.  New  thoughts  upon  old  sub- 
jects, new  ideas  in  all  departments  of  learning  are  continually  spring- 
ing into  existence.  New  adaptations  to  old  methods,  to  changed  forms 
and  necessities  are  sought  for  by  the  investigating.  As  Virgil  says: 
"The  times  are  changing,  and  we  change  with  them."  That  is  gene- 
rally true  of  to-day.  The  old  as  a  consequence  are  going  out,  becom- 
ing obsolete.  *  *  *  *  jj^  education  we  believe  in  try- 
ing the  untried,  in  making  experiments  with  new  books,  new  princi- 
ples of  government,  new  agents  to  the  one  great  end,  that  of  education 
and  disciplining  the  young  mind  so  that  the  great  amount  of  thorough 
culture  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  shortest  time  by  the  readiest  means 
and  least  expense  to  the  greater  number — all  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
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the  great  whole.  It  is  not  desirable  that  our  text  books  should  so  edu- 
cate that  only  the  learned  can  understand  and  derive  profit  from  them  ; 
that  would  be  educating  in  a  wrong  direction  for  an  unworthy  end. 
The  best  reader,  the  best  speaker,  is  he  whom  the  illiterate  can  com- 
prehend. His  language  is  simple,  plain,  pure,  Anglo-Saxon,  expressed 
in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  without  effort,  tone  or  affectation;  the  latter 
are  unpardonable  faults ;  they  are  devices  only  of  the  unlearned.  The 
labored  reader,  he  who  perspires  in  the  delivery  of  a  simple  sentence, 
embarrasses  himself  and  disgusts  his  hearers.  He  who  throws  into  the 
usual  "How  do  you  do,  sir  ?"  all  the  genuflections  and  gestures  of  a 
tragic  stage-player,  forgets  that  temperance  should  beget  his  acting  and 
m;akes  himself  simply  ridiculous  :  To  become  a  good  reader  requires 
rules  not  too  comprehensive  in  a  few,  nor  so  few  as  not  to  present  to 
the  learner  the  whole  points  in  the  art.  In  either  case,  as  a  result  of 
Ills  teaching,  he  is  too  tame  to  interest  his  hearers. 

*  *  The  true  teacher  should  at  all  times  recognize  t(he  good 
points  of  every  school  book — in  so  far  as  its  design  is  directed  and 
adapted  to  a  special  end ;  and  to  every  practicable  extent  give  it  a 
place  in  his  school.  He  should  make  himself  familiar  with  all  new 
school  books — glean  from  them  the  secrets,  new  and  old,  as  they  come 
from  the  press.  Compare  authors.  There  is  more  gained  in  a  few  mo- 
ments in  this  way  than  in  months  of  diligent'study  of  our  favorites. 
By  this  means  he  himself  becomes  master  of  the  subject  he  teaches. 
And  before  his  classes  he  requires  no  particular  author  as  a  guide  for 
him  in  instructing.  His  labor  is  increased  by  this  course,  it  is  true, 
sif  he  is  in  love  with  his  occupation,  the  additional  labor  sits  light  upon 
him. — Hohart  Biiiler,  in  Quebec  Journal  of  Education. 
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The  beginning  of  the  school  year  is  an  appropriate  time  for  making 
suggestions  in  regard  to  teaching.  We  propose,  in  this  article,  to 
speak  of  what  no  one  will  deny  to  be  an  exceeding-ly  important  part 
of  a  complete  education.  We  mean  the  art  of  writing  our  own  lan- 
guage correctly. 

If  we  were  to  assert  that  not  one  college  student  in  four  could  write 
half  a  dozen  pages  of  his  own  composition  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
well-known  printing  establishment  would  be  willing  to  publish  them 
without  alteration,  it  would  doubtless  seem  to  many  persons  like  a  very 
strange  statement.  We  do  not  make  this  assertion.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  true.  But  if  it  were  made  by  any  one  else  we  should  by  no 
means  feel  sure  enough  of  its  incorrectness  to  contradict  it.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a  very  large  part  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  are  unable  to 
pfut  their  thoughts  on  paper  Without  numerous  inaccuracies. 
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Perhaps  the  most  frequent  errors  of  educated  people  in  writing  are 
those  connected  with  punctuation.  That  many  mistakes  of  this  kind 
are  made  is  not  at  all  wonderful.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  correctness  in  this  respect.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  not  ahvays  easy  to  determine  what  point  should 
be  used  in  a  particular  place  is  no  reason  for  writing  as  if  punctuation 
had  never  been  invented.  If  a  man  is  in  doubt  whether  to  wear  a 
light  coat  or  a  heavy  one  on  a  September  day,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  should  go  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  The  diversity  of  theories 
in  regard  to  punctuation  does  not  render,  for  instance,  a  long  letter  on 
several  independent  subjects  without  a  single  full  stop,  except  the  one 
at  the  end,  creditable  either  to  the  education  of  the  individual  who 
Avrites  it,  or  to  the  institution  at  which  he  or  she  has  been  taught. 

Another  class  of  errors  which  must  be  mentioned  is  that  of  mistake 
in  grammar.  These,  it  is  true  are  much  less  frequent,  among  young 
people  of  education,  than  deficiencies  in  respect  to  punctuation.  Yet 
there  are  thousands  of  such  persons,  who  would  be  highly  indignant 
at  the  charge  of  writing  ungrammatical  English,  to  whom  a  gentle 
hint,  that,  for  instance,  that  the  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  "who" 
always  ends  with  an  m,  or  a  little  instruction  in  regart  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  auxiliaries  "shall"  and  "will"  might  be  of  material  service. 

Quite  as  common  as  errors  in  punctuation,  and  much  more  com- 
mon— among  educated  people  at  least — than  mistakes  in  grammar,  is 
the  misuse  of  words,  and  especially  of  adjectives.  A  splendid  dinner 
is  a  dinner  at  which  there  is  a  large  number  of  guests  and  a  great 
show  of  silver  and  other  handsome  table  furniture.  The  expression  is 
not  appropriate  when  employed  to  indicate  a  nice  piece  of  roast  beef 
and  well-cooked  vegetables  for  half  a  dozen  individuals.  This  is  but 
one  illustration  among  many  that  might  be  given,  of  habitual  misap- 
plication of  adjectives.  Such  a  misuse  of  words  is  bad  enough  in  talk- 
ing.    It  is  still  worse  in  writing. 

If  the  more  advanced  students  in  some  of  our  colleges  or  female  semi- 
naries were  each  to  be  required  to  write,  without  assistance,  a  letter  or 
a  composition  of  any  kind,  and  if  then  what  had  been  written  should 
be  printed  without  alteration,  and  distributed  among  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  authors,  it  would  constitute  a  species  of  examination,  of 
which  we  venture  to  say,  few  institutions  would  be  proud.  We  by  no 
means  recommend  such  a  test.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  denounce 
an  attempt  of  the  kind  as  utterly  heartless  and  cruel.  No  instructor 
could  for  a  moment  be  justified  in  thus  exposing  to  ridicule  his  stu- 
dents. But  it  would  be,  in  some  respects,  an  excellent  criterion  if  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  in  our  higher  educational  institutions,  on  perusing 
the  compositions  submitted  to  their  inspection,  were  to  ask  themselves 
how  these  productions  would  look  in  print.  And  here  we  could  make 
a  suggestion  which  may  be  valuable  to  some  of  our  college  students 
who  are  indulging  hopes  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  literature. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  if  these  young  men  would  submit  their  experi- 
ments in  writing  to  some  good  compositor  in  a  printing  office,  he  would 
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be  able  to  give  them  valuable  instruction  which  their  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  would  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  impart.  At  all  events, 
if  instruction  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  professors  in  our  colleges, 
many  of  the  students  appear  to  profit  remarkably  little  by  it. — New 
York  Times. 


SUCCESS    IN    TEACHING, 


BY  J.  A.  COOPER. 

Every  teacher  desires  success.  It  can  be  had.  Will  you  try  to  de- 
serve it?  If  so,  decide  in  your  own  mind  v/hat  success  is,  then  how  to 
seek  it,  and  lastly  work  for  it.  Success  is  obtaining  the  right  results. 
In  teaching,  it  consists  in  making  the  pupils  know — in  leading  them 
to  love  study,  in  training  them  to  right  methods  of  study,  in  forming 
right  habits,  in  cultivating  their  tates  and  talents  judiciously. 

To  obtain  success  one  needs  knowledge  and  skill.  He  needs  to  know 
the  right  methods  of  work  and  have  skill  in  the  same. 

Avoid  all  common  errors,  make  a  list  of  such  errors  as  you  know 
other  teachers  have,  make  a  list  of  your  own,  and  avoid  them  all.  Seek 
perfection.  The  requisites  of  a  good  school  are,  a  good  school  house,  a 
good  teacher,  and  good  scholars. 

You  can  keep  hour  house  neat,  quiet  and  well  ventilated.  The 
house  has  an  influence  on|the  school,  keep  the  air  pure,  the  rooms  neat. 

You  can  be  a  good  teacher.  Success  depends  not  upon  one  great 
efibrt,  but  upon  regular,  patient  and  faithful  work.  Keep  at  it — "with 
time  and  patience  the  mulberry  leaf  becomes  satin." 

Go  to  school  in  season.  Call  school  at  the  right  time.  Have  the  pu- 
pils come  in  promptly  and  quietly.  Write  out  your  order  of  exercises. 
Arrange  your  programme  as  well  as  you  can.  Carry  it  out  to  the  min- 
ute. Consider  it  as  necessary  for  you  to  follow  it  as  for  the  children  to 
follow  it.  Provide  enough  work  for  every  pupil.  Suppress  whispering 
Secure  the  co-operation  of  your  pupils.  Lead  them  to  see  that  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  have  good  order  and  a  good  school.  Require  hard 
study  from  the  pupils.  Lead  them  to  love  study.  Give  short  lessons. 
Assign  them  so  plainly  that  none  may  mistake  their  lessons.  Have  the 
lessons  well  studied.  Require  clearness,  promptness,  and  accuracy  in 
recitation.  A  little  well  known  is  of  great  value.  Let  not  "how  much 
but  how  well,"  be  your  motto.  Do  not  assist  the  pupils  much  at  reci- 
tation. Cultivate  their  self-reliance.  Self  help  is  their  best  help.  Do 
not  let  them  help  each  other.  Excite  an  interest  in  study.  Be  enthu- 
siastic yourself  and  you  will  make  your  pupils  enthusiasts.  Encourage 
those  who  need  encouragement.  Review  often.  Talk  but  little.  Be 
quiet  yourself.  Speak  kindly  and  mildly.  Be  firm.  If  you  love  the 
pupils  they  will  love  you.  Keep  good  order.  Government  is  the  main 
thing.    Have  order  and  good  order,  whatever  you  lack. 
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A  good  teacher  can  become  better.  Be  not  satisfied  with  your  pres- 
ent skill.  Seek  to  improve  yourself  as  a  teacher.  Study  hard  yourself 
and  study  daily.  Try  to  learn  more  each  day  than  you  learned  the 
day  before.  Have  a  fixed  time  for  your  own  study.  Use  that  in  study. 
If  you  do  not  love  learning  why  should  your  pupils  ? 

Talk  with  parents  about  their  children.  Many  parents  can  give  you 
useful  hints  about  teaching.  Urge  the  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  regularly,  and  to  talk  with  them  about  their  studies.  Review 
the  day  before  retiring.  Mark  down  your  errors,  their  causes  and  ef- 
fects— shun  them  in  future. 

Keep  a  list  of  your  plans,  your  difficulties,  and  your  methods  of 
meeting  them.  Look  at  the  list  often  and  see  if  you  are  carrying  out 
your  plans. 

Read  up  on  teaching.  Read  for  improvement.  Adopt  new  methods 
with  caution.  Hold  fast  the  good,  reach  after  the  better.  See  if  you 
can  give  a  reason  for  your  method  of  teaching.  Write.  Make  a  list 
of  the  marks  of  a  good  teacher.  Attempt  to  make  these  your  own. 
Be  not  satisfied  with  doing  as  well  as  others — surpass  them.  Surpass 
yourself  daily. — State  Normal,  Edenton,  Pa. 

Study  and  practice  these  directions.     Failure  will  be  impossible. 


A  l^^OJSCJEB  FISCJFE®gIOM. 


Of  all  the  learned  professions,  teaching  has  the  least  social  distinc- 
tion. The  clergyman,  the  lav/yer,  and  the  doctor  all  have  an  unde- 
fined, but  very  perceptible  rank  above  a  teacher,  who  is  neither  a  col- 
lege president  nor  professor.  Once  in  awhile  a  man  of  earnest  character 
and  rich  attainment,  who  is  by  chance  at  the  head  of  a  i:>rej)aratory 
school,  perhaps,  will  conquer  society  b}^  force  of  those  gifts.  But,  as  a 
rule,  teachers,- however  accomplished,  outside  our  higher  institutions, 
do  not  receive  that  social  recognition  that  by  virtue  of  their  important 
work  at  least  they  deserve.  So  palpable  and  wounding  is  this  fact  that 
it  is  sometimes  more  than  liinted  at  in  toaclicr's  meetings  and  school 
publications. 

This  discsteem  which  seriously  harms  the  profession,  and,  reaching 
through  the  school  system,  those  also  wlio  feel  it,  has  its  actual  foun- 
dation in — money.  First,  if  least  important  among  its  causes,  is  the 
characteristic  American  liking  for  that  comfortable  possession,  and 
equally  characteristic  disregard  of  the  people  who  have  none.  Then 
comes  in  the  question  of  cultivation.  With  little  or  no  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  profession  and  with  starvation  salaries  in  almost 
every  branch  of  it  there  are  great  numbers  of  teachers  who  are  not 
brave  enough  and  not  strong  enough  to  endure  the  strain  of  reaching 
a  fine  and  graceful  culture.     They  cannot  rightfully  be  blamed  for  this 
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— they  are  permitted  to  fight  only  for  daily  bread  and  a  few  clothes — 
but  what  leisure  or  what  incentive  have  they  for  the  winning  of  more  ? 
Speaking  in  the  gentlest  way,  it  must  be  said  that  teaching  in  this 
country  is  the  subject  of  the  most  short  sighted  injustice.  It  is  outra- 
geous that  a  profession  which  in  its  noble  and  imperative  work  touches 
me  mark  with  theology  and  medicine,  should  give  to  its  cleverest 
members  little  more  than  the  poor  necessities  of  life  ;  should  offer  them 
no  hope  of  an  old  age  made  comfortable  by  the  work  of  their  prime. 
It  is  the  absolute  truth  that  the  salaries  paid  to  public  school  teachers 
are  as  small  as  in  any  sort  of  human  decency  can  be  given.  Public 
money  is  spent  lavishly  on  many  a  popular  folly,  we  are  generous  in 
building  magnificent  school-houses,  but  when  changes  are  made  in  the 
Starving  salaries  of  teachers  they  are  often  in  a  downward  direction. 
One  consequence  is  that  men  of  lively  and  original  mind  who  happen 
to  step  into  the  profession  use  it  merely  as  one  round  of  life's  ladder 
and  climb  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  those  who  stay  in  it,  many 
a  one  beginning  with  good  natural  aptitude  is  shaped  in  the  struggle 
with  c<3nstant  hard  times  into  the  prejudiced  and  thoroughly  conser- 
vative pedagogue  who  is  not  the  least  bane  of  our  school  system. 
Without  much  leisure  to  use  the  means  of  intellectual  expansion,  and 
without  money  to  purchase  them,  he  becomes  a  teacher  by  rote ;  his 
poverty  first,  and  then  his  will  consents  to  a  routine -without  freshness 
ox  inspiration.  The  faults  of  our  system  are  many  and  grievous,  as  an 
almost  unanimous  complaint  attests  ;  and  half  of  these  faults  are  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  positive  ignorance  and  indifference  of  teachers. 
Instead  of  severely  censuring  them,  however,  it  might  be  as  well  to  dis- 
tribute the  blame,  not  leaving  out  niggardly  and  thoughtless  school 
boards  and  committees.  We  have  no  possible  commendation  for  in- 
competent teachers,  but  it  must  be  said  that  they  give  as  much  as  their 
sailaries  rightly  call  for.  In  advocating  worthier  remuneration  we  do 
not  mean  to  offer  premiums  for  incompetency.  We  want  better  teach- 
ers ;  a  larger  and  more  rigid  preparation  for  the  profession;  higher 
standards  of  admisiion  ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
proficients.  We  urge  that  salaries  should  be  large  enough  to  invite 
men  and  women  of  proper  capacities  to  the  work ;  and  that  the  re- 
quirements should  be  so  severe  as  to  include  all  incapables.  When 
these  needs  are  met,  the  morale  of  the  profession  itself  will  take  its  own 
deserved  place  in  social  esteem. 

The  text  of  our  small  sermon  we  have  kept  to  the  last.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  incomes  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city, 
incomes  already  painfully  small — are  to  be  reduced  seven  per  cent.  If 
anything  can  exceed  the  meanness  of  this  action  it  is  its  stupidity.  It 
is  simply  calling  upon  the  mentally  poor,  maimed,  and  blind  to  come 
and  prepare  for  their  work  in  life  the  fresh,  bright,  and  malleable 
young  genertions. — N.   Y.  Tribune. 
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A  SABEATII  MOMNOfC}. 


BY  APPLETON  OAKSMITH,  OF  CARTERET. 


I  tread  again  the  foot-worn  aisle 

As  in  the  olden  time  ; 
The  cheruhs  from  the  window  gmile, 

I  hear  the  olden  chime : 
The  organ's  peal,  with  solemn  swell, 

Falls  on  my  dreamy  ear, 
And  all  things  Toices  seem  to  tell 

Of  one  who  is  not  here. 

I  almost  feci  her  little  hand 

Resting  upon  my  arm  ; 
Her  presence  seems  again  to  stand 

Beside  me — hol3',  calcQ. 


I  feel  my  eyes  grow  strangely  dim 

As  on  the  book  I  gaze, 
For  well  I  know  one  voice  will  hymn 

No  more  the  golden  praise. 

Yet  still  I  loTe  the  dear  old  pew. 

The'  she  no  more  in  prayer 
Will  kneel,  with  earnest  lips  end  true. 

As  once  beside  me  there: — 
I  love  it,  for  its  genius  wakes 

My  heart's  old  memories, 
And  turns  it — when  it  almost  treaks — 

To  where  my  treasure  is. 


FAMILIAli  QUOTATIONS. 


COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KINGSBURY. 


Numl>er  I. 

Every  literary  person  has  sometimes  been  sorely  perplexed  as  to  the 
authorship  of  some  familiar  saw,  or  well-worn  passage,  or  popular 
couplet.  There  is  probably  not  an  editor,  or  political  speaker,  or  law- 
yer, or  divine,  or  teacher,  who  has  not  been  puzzled  now  and  then  as 
to  who  wrote  certain  familiar  passages  that  had  passed  into  the  common 
language  of  the  people.  Furthermore,  there  is  often  much  inaccuracy 
in  the  language  of  the  quotation.  Very  few  can  quote  the  precise  lan- 
guage used  by  the  author.  The  compiler  of  the  following  quotations 
proposes  to  occupy  a  brief  space  from  month  to  month  to  meet,  as  far 
as  he  can,  the  demands  of  those  who  use"  the  pen  or  speak  from  ros- 
trums or  pulpits.  To  do  this  he  will  draw  freely  upon  books  when 
memory  is  at  fault,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  aid  that  may  be 
extended  to  him.  His  aim  will  be  to  make  the  "  quotations"  as  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  as  possible.  He  will  accompany  them  with  such 
brief  notes  as  may  appear  to  him  necessary : 

1,     "Distinct  as  the  billows,  but  one  as  the  sea." 

— From  a  poem  lyy  James  Montgom,ery,  entitled  ' '  Ocean!^ 

2.  "If  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not 
care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation." 

Note. — This  well-known  saying  is  generally  attributed  to  Fletcher,  of 
Saltoun.  This  is  an  error.  Fletcher  distinctly  states  that  it  is  what  a 
"yen/  wise  friend'^  of  his  said. 

8.     "Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up." 

— The  Oravt,  by  Blair. 
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4.  "Like  angel -visits,  few  and  far  between." 

— Thomas  CampbeWs  *' Pleasures  of  Hope." 

Nok. — He  evidently  borrowed  this  from  Blair.     In  his  poem  entitled 
"  The  Grave,"  will  be  found  the  following  : 

"  Visits, 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between." 

This  poem  was  published  in  1843.  Campbell  was  born  in  1777.  We 
may  mention  that  it  is  not  the  Rev.  Hugh  Blair,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Rhetoric,  who  wrote  "  The  Grave,"  but  Robert  Blair.  Like  Camp- 
bell, he  was  a  Scotchman. 

5.  "  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defense, 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

— Earl  of  Hoscomnwn. 

Note. — These  lines  are  commonly  attributed  to  Pope. 

6.     "A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind." 

— David  Qarrick's  '■'■  Oecadonal  Prologue.'" 

Note. — Persons  quoting  this  line  substitute  us  for  "  one"  in  the  origi- 
nal. 


EDITORIAL. 

— :o: 

VICIOUS  LITERATURE. 


The  pleasures  of  literature  and  the  value  of  the  press  are  not  easily- 
exaggerated.  If,  however,  the  one  shall  abound  in  exquisite  charms, 
it  must  be  pure,  refined  and  elegant;  if  the  other  would  fulfill  its  great. 
mission  as  a  genuine  educator  of  both  mind  and  morals,  it  must  be 
free  without  license,  bold  without  bluster,  faithful  to  right,  at  all  times 
coaiscientious,  firm,  truthful,  elevated  and  just.  Whilst  no  greater 
curse  can  befall  a  nation  than  a  reckless,  corrupt,  vicious  press,  so  nO' 
greater  conservators  of  morals  and  freedom  can  be  found  than  a  vigi- 
lant, vigorous,  independent,  high-toned  press,  sending  forth  in  every 
direction  its  millions  of  pages  to  teach,  to  elevate,  to  bless,  "  silent  a& 
snowflakes,  but  potent  as  thunder."  Napoleon  said,,  that  "four  hostile 
newspapers  were  more  to  be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets."  A  free- 
press  is  indeed  the  foe  to  tyrants ;  a  pure  press  is  the  friend  of  morality.- 
If,  then,  the  "fourth  estate"  would  be  a  blessing,  it  must  be  faithful  tO' 
God  and  humanity.  If  it  would  uphold  just  laws  and  good  govern- 
ment, it  must  be  free  from  dictation  and  arbitrary  restraint.    Said  Jjo.- 
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nius,  "  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political 
and  religious  rights." 

Are  the  great  papers  of  this  country  true  to  their  calling  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  society  when  they  descend  to  the  offices  of  the  scaven- 
ger, and  fill  their  immense  columns  with  the  most  offensive  scandal  ? 
Are  they  really  subserving  their  great  ends  when  they  fish  up  frd.m 
the  lowest  purlieus  and  slums  all  that  is  filthy  and  foul  ?  What  right 
have  they  to  give  themselves  up  day  after  day  to  the  baneful  work  of 
poisoning  society  by  supplying  in  detail  all  kinds  of  gossip  and  defa- 
mation and  "  lustful  orgies,"  as  Milton  hath  it  ?  Has  the  press  no  no- 
bler and  more  useful  work  tiian  to  gratify  the  prurient  appetite,  to  sat- 
isfy and  to  excite  a  taste  for  the  depraved  and  debauched  in  literature? 
Have  the  leaders  of  the  prs^  any  right  to  thus  psrvert  their  great  in- 
^uence,  and  thus  debauch  th©  public  mind  ? 

Any  one  who  has  ever  visited  a  New  York  newspaper  stall  must 
Lave  been  struck  with  th@  larg©  and  &ai'ftd  array  of  illustrated  papers 
of  the  lowest  character,  doling  out  their  hideous  stories  and  vicious 
slanders,  and  abounding  in  pictures  thai  can  only  please  a  corrupt  eye, 
and  feed  the  fires  of  a  lustful  natur®.  A  countryman  stands  appalled, 
emd  does  not  wonder  that  there  is  moral  decay  and  social  rottneness 
dl;  the  lan.d.  We  have  thought  that  here  was  license  and  not  liberty, 
and  that  the  public  custodians  should  suppr^s  them  with  a  strong  and 
sudden  arm.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  systematically  corrupt  the 
mind  and  morals.  The  vendor  of  a  vieious  literature  should  be  as  ob- 
noxious to  law  as  the  vendor  of  any  other  sort  of  poisons.  Other  forms 
•of  vice  and  immorality  are  restrained  by  legal  enactment — why  not 
this  form  ? 

Since  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  such  a  flood  of  impure  literature  has 
not  been  let  loose  upon  the  English  speaking  world  as  we  now  have. 
Every  one  familiar  with  literature  knows  how  utterly  abandoned  and 
vicious  were  the  writers  of  that  age.  Under  the  Puritan  rule  that  pre- 
ceded it  nature  was  put  in  straight-jackets:  cant,  hypocrisy,  rigor, 
asceticism  reigned.  A  war  was  made  upon  all  pleasures,  wiping  out  all 
heauty,  extinguishing  all  joy,  perverting  all  tastes,  suppressing  every 
form  of  amusement  and  recreation  to  mind  and  body.  It  was  a  hid- 
eous mask,  a  fearful  prison-house,  a  terrible  night-mare.  All  was 
gloomy,  acrimonious,  intolerant. 

But  a  change,  a  great  and  fearful  change,  came  with  ihe  Restoratfon. 
'Taine,  in  his  "History  of  English  Literature,"  says  :  "Like  a  checked 
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ajKl  flooded  stream,  public  opinion  dashed  with  all  its  force  and  all  its 
acquired  momentum,  into  the  bed  from  which  it  had  been  debarred  ; 
the  outburst  carried  away  the  dam,  the  violent  return  to  the  senses 
drowned  morality.  *  *  *  j^  this  great  reaction,  devotion  and 
honesty,  swept  away  together,  left  mankind  but  the  wreck  and  the 
mire.  *  *  *  There  remained  but  the  animal,  without  bridle  or 
guide,  urged  by  his  desires  beyond  justice  and  shame." 

It  was  then  that  blackmailing,  debauchery,  drunkenness,  and,  in- 
deed every  form  of  vice  and  corruption  held  their  saturnalia;  and  such 
creatures  as  Lord  Rochester  and  Count  Grammont  were  the  paragons 
of  morality  and  virtue.  Rochester  was  both  courtier  and  poet,  and  his 
writings  and  those  of  his  associates,  were  as  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  virus  as  their  lives  were  abandoned  and  unrestrained.  That  was 
the  period  when  such  women  as  Lady  Morland,  the  Countess  of  Osso^ 
ry,  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  women  without  shame  or  character, 
held  high  places  in  the  seraglios  of  the  Court. 

Are  we  willing  to  have  a  return  qf  such  an  era  ?  Must  our  sons  and 
daughters  be  debauched  by  a  literature  that  is  more  vicious,  if  possi- 
ble, than  that  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  ?  Are  papers  that  teem  with 
the  minutest  details  of  crime,  vice  and  scandal,  proper  visitants  to  tfm 
homes  of  moral  and  religious  people  f  Must  papers  be  sustained  which  car- 
ter for  the  lowest  appetites,  and  spread  broadcast  their  social  poisons  ? 
These  questions  are  worth  considering. 

We  believe  they  will  be  answered  in  favor  of  public  decency  and 
private  morality.  The  world  is  progressing  in  this  direction,  and  thp 
press,  if  it  will  lead,  must  raise  this  banner.  On  the  bells  of  the  hor^ 
ses  shall  be  written  "Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

We  cannot  agree  to  close  this  discussion  without  adding  other  words 
a&  to  the  immense  evil  which  is  now  visited  upon  the  youth  of  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  vicious  booh — books  that  are  as  hurtful  to  moral 
and  intellectual  health  as  mephitic  exhalations  are  to  physical  life. 
Go  to  our  bookstores  and  see  what  class  of  books  are  purchased  by 
ooir  boys  and  girls,  and  even  by  persons  of  greater  age.  We  venture 
to  say,  where  one  work  of  solid  merit  and  elevated  tone  is  sold,  ten 
dime  novels — the  very  spawn  of  iniquity  and  stupidity,  alike  damag- 
ing to  morals  and  taste  and  emasculating  to  the  mind — find  eager  and 
unsatisfied  devourers,  who  are  as  hungry  for  yet  another  dish  of  nasti- 
ness  and  froth,  as  poor  little  starving  Oliver  Twist  was  for  the  soup 
when  he  was  heard  "asking  for  more."     The  publishers  say  they  keep 
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such  books  because  they  sell  readily.  But  ought  they  to  sell  such  3e- 
testable  stuff  which  can  only  poison  the  mind  and  sap  the  morals  of 
the  young  and  ignorant  ? 

There  is  another  class  of  books  that  come  under  the  head  of  "light 
literature"  of  which  we  must  say  a  word.  We  are  not  about  to  make  an 
attack  upon  novel  reading  generally.  We  believe  in  novel  reading  pro- 
vided you  read  the  proper  books.  Some  novels  are  educators  and  re- 
finers, and  do  immense  good.  They  elevate,  entertain,  purify  and 
even  instruct.  In  another  article  we  will  have  something  to  say  of  the 
offices  of  fiction  and  what  sort  of  novels  should  be  read.  We  merely 
wish  to  say  at  present,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  fictions  which  have 
been  published  within  the  past  five  years,  that  are  unfit  to  be  read  by 
any  one  who  either  values  time  or  has  any  regard  for  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  mind.  We  would  advise  every  one,  both 
young  and  old,  to  avoid  the  sensational  in  literature  as  they  would  a 
lazar  house.  Turn  from  those  books  that  have  the  slightest  moral  taini. 
It  is  perillous  to  amuse  yourself  for  an  hour  with  such  dangerous  compan- 
ions. Never  read  any  book  that  is  unhealthy  in  tone,  for  such  works 
can  only  be  written  by  diseased  minds,  or  by  those  who  are  under  the 
control  of  inflamed  passions.  Works  that  abound  in  unnatural  inci- 
dents, in  improbable  scenes,  in  characters  that  are  not  of  the  earth 
earthy  but  of  the  impossible  sort ;  v/orks  that  deal  in  tho  horrible,  the 
ghastly,  the  mysterious,  the  gloomy,  the  atrabilious — these  taboo  al- 
ways, for  they  can  only  trouble  the  spirit,  inflame  the  mind  and  de- 
bauch the  taste.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  safe  to  read  French  novels.  There 
are  but  few  that  are  faithful  to  high  moral  sentiments  and  the  truest 
art.  However  eloquent,  impassioned,  poetical,  brilliant  or  fascina- 
ting, as  a  class  they  are  dangerous.  There  is  a  large  class  of  novels 
by  English  writers  that  is  to  be  constantly  avoided.  We  have  never 
advised  any  one  to  read  a  fiction  by  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Braddon, 
Ouida,  et  id  omne  genus.  We  believe  they  tend  to  create  a  feverish 
taste.  There  are  many  American  novels  of  the  same  class,  but  they 
are  generally  so  void  of  talents  as  to  attract  none  but  those  who  are  SD 
utterly  depraved  in  taste  as  to  relish  nothing  but  literary  garbage 
highly  spiced.  We  urge  you  to  shun  all  such  books  as  you  would  the 
cobra  di  capella  when  prepared  to  strike.  No  man  can  nourish  his 
mind  upon  such  putrid  pabulum;  it  must  either  starve  or  perish  from 
disease.  No  man  can  drink  poison  with  impunity.  He  takes  such 
doses  with  the  certainty  of  a  painful  and  excruciating  death.     No  man 
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can  habitually  seek  such  poisonous  excitants  as  the  books  we  nc^ . . 
denounced,  without  creating  a  terrible  thirst  for  yet  more  poison,  and 
without  destroying  what  little  mind  and  taste  he  may  possess.  Poison 
is  not  more  certain  to  "steal  its  terrible  way  to  the  most  sacred  and 
most  vital  portions  of  the  body  organisms,  gnawing  at  the  tisseus  and 
feeding  upon  the  nerves,"  that  is  the  insidious  and  irresistable  poison 
of  the  sensational  novelist  certain  to  enter  into  the  most  sacred  cham- 
bers of  the  intellect,  enfeebling,  corrupting,  paralyzing,  destroying, 
until  at  last  the  whole  mental  organism  is  a  wreck,  without  judgment, 
without  imagination,  without  taste,  without  energy.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  the  vicious  stories  and  vicious  lives  that  are  sold  by  thou- 
sands make  more  murderers,  scoundrels,  and  prostitutes  that  any  other 
agency  known.  One  of  the  most  famous  murder  trials  on  record  was 
that  of  Courvoisier,  who  murdered  Lord  William  Russell,  and  was 
defended  by  the  celebrated  Phillips,  the  Irish  orator.  The  culprit 
stated  that  he  was  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  by  reading  "Jack 
Sheppard,"  by  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

Never  read  any  biography  or  fiction  unless  you  are  apprised  of  its 
character.  Time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  over  mean  books ;  the 
mind  is  too  precious  to  be  exposed  to  such  weakening  and  poisonous 
influences ;  the  morals  are  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  on  such  an  al- 
tar :  the  taste  needs  to  be  guarded  too  much  to  be  brought  under  such 
baleful  and  perverting  influences.  Take  these  words  by  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  who  ever  employed  fiction  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  and 
enjoyment — Sir  AValter  Scott,  the  most  successful  of  all  story-tellers. 
He  says :  "If  the  author  introduce  scenes  which  excite  evil  passions, 
if  he  familiarize  the  mind  of  his  readers  with  improper  ideas,  or  so- 
phisticats  their  understanding  with  false  views  of  morality,  it  will  be 
unavailing  defence  that  in  the  end  of  the  hook  he  has  represented 
virtue  as  triumphant," 

This  is  capital,  for  it  is  true.  How  poorly  will  Wilkie  Collins  and 
men  of  that  ilk  stand  the  test  thus  laid  down  by  that  "noble  piece  of 
British  manhood,"  as  Thomas  Carlyle  once  called  the  great  Scotch- 
man !     Says  an  American  teacher  : 

"To  see  a  mind  divorced  from  truth,  loving  ugliness  rather  than 
beauty,  evil  rather  than  good,  burdened  with  the  unchaste  thoughts, 
the  low  desires,  the  false  images  and  the  lying  sentiments  which  half 
our  current  literature  is  sure  to  inspire — could  we  see  for  one  instant 
as  God   sees — would  blister  our  vision  and  make  us  despair."    We 
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counsAJ  yQ■^J^  ^^q  read  nothiog  that  will  not  strengthen  the  judgment, 
elevate  the  imagination,  purify  the  life,  nourish  the  intellect,  improve 
the  taste,  and  give  to  the  heart  a  healthier  and  more  benevolent  mu- 
sic. Avoid  the  vicious  in  books,  in  newspapers  in  periodicals.  There 
is  one  comfort  we  may  have  at  least.  Whilst  the  vicious  literature  of 
our  times  will  perish,  although  in  its  life  it  wrought  so  much  of  evjl, 
that  which  is  good  and  great  in  letters  will  remain  forever.  K. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


There  is  nothing  of  more  vital  importance  to  us  as  a  people,  than  a 
well-conducted  system  of  public  instruction.  What  the  people  of  North 
CSarolina  need,  is  a  system  of  graded  schools,  in  which  practical  scien- 
tific instruction  and  rigid  discipline  will  be  all-important  features,  We 
need  practical  scientific  men,  and  we  will  never  have  them  till  we  es- 
tablish practical  scientific  instruction.  The  consequence  of  our  old 
system  was  that  the  learned  professions  became  crowded.  But  few 
could  rise  to  distinction,  the  remainder  were  lost  in  the  "inglorious 
crowd,"  or  sought  in  distant  States  the  distinction  denied  them  at  home. 

While  our  education  was  ornamental  and  admirably  adapted  to  pre- 
I>are  students  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and*divinity,  it  gave 
our  educated  young  men  a  contempt  for  mechanical  trades.  Not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  those  enjoying  so-called  educational  advantages  ever 
became  a  machinist  or  an  architect.  So  great  was  this  defect  in  our 
educational  system  that  our  Southern  country  became  almost  destitute 
of  native  skilled  labor.  The  late  war  found  us  dependent  upon  our 
enemies  for  many  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  We  were  in- 
debted to  them  for  clothing,  household  furniture,  machinery,  agricul- 
tural implements,  &c.  The  State  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Ral- 
eigh in  May,  1861,  and  passed  the  secession  ordinance,  sat  in  a  build- 
ing constructed  by  a  Yankee  architect,  the  delegates  wore  Yankee  cloth, 
they  sat  upon  Yankee  chairs,  dipped  their  Yankee  pens  into  Yankee 
ink,  and  upon  a  Yankee  table  signed  the  ordinance  which  declared 
North  Carolina  free  and  independent,  while  there  was  not,  we  believe, 
in  the  whole  South  a  single  factory  for  making  a  percussion  cap,  a  horn 
button  or  a  brass  pin. 

The  necessities  of  the  war  developed,  to  an  astounding  degree,  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  Southern  people,  and  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  bitter  experience  would  have  taught  our  people  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting,  after  the  war,  a  system  of  instruction  that  would 
induce  our  men  of  talent  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
practical  sciences.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  same  curriculum  exists 
now  as  before  the  war  in  many  of  our  institutions.    The  learned  pro- 
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fessions  are  yet  crowded  and  the  youth  of  the  country  that  c  _ 
educated  as  machinists,  miners  and  engineers,  as  soon  as  they  are  0?,u 
enough  to  read  and  write  begin  to  stagger  under  loads  of  classical  text 
books  and  are  taught  to  believe  that  they  contain   all   the  instruction 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  great  battle  of  life. 

England,  with  an  area  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  North  Carolina,  sup- 
ports a  population  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  people,  while  North 
Carolina,  with  equal  natural  advantages,  with  a  mild  and  heathful 
climate,  fertile  soil,  with  rivers  open  to  navigation  at  all  seasons,  with 
with  vast  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  with  a  population  as  brave  and  pa- 
triotic as  any  on  the  globe,  scarcely  supports  one  million  of  in- 
habitants. 

Our  coal  mines  were  known  in  colonial  times,  yet  they  are  buit 
little  nearer  development  now  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Why  is  it  that  our  State  is  so  slow  in  the  great  march  of  improve- 
ment? Why  is  it  that  her  lands  are  so  poorly  tilled  and  her  natureil 
resources  as  yet  undeveloped? 

The  answer  is,  the  want  of  practical  scientific  ediLcation  among  the  mas^ 
of  the  people. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments and  why  not  spend  a  few  millions  in  extending  the  benefits  of 
education  among  the  masses? 

The  above  we  find  among  a  mass  of  extracts  from  old  papers  in  oU? 
possession,  and  though  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  its  author  it  is 
good  enough  to  reproduce  that  its  idea  of  practical  and  scientific  edn^ 
cation  may  be  thought  on,  enlarged  and  perfected,  and  then,  as  far  $3 
practicable,  carried  out. 

One  of  the  great  wants  in  the  "Public  Schools"  of  North  Caroliilia 
are  well  informed  conscientious  teachers,  thoroughly  competent  $) 
teach  whatever  they  undertake,  who  purpose  to  make  teaching  a  pro- 
fession, and  who  are  determined  to  improve  themselves,  day  by  day, 
in  order  that  they  may  keep  abreast  with  the  advances  made  in  their 
profession. 

Another  want  in  North  Carolina  has  been  a  "Journal  of  Education*' 
in  whose  pages  the  aspiring  teacher  of  our  "Public  Schools"  may  find 
such  suggestions  and  instruction  as  may  aid  him  to  accomplish  what 
his  conscience  tells  him  he  ought  to  do,  in  the  responsible  position  l^e 
has  assumed.  This  want  we  have  attempted  to  supply,  and  we  trust 
our  publication  may  be  widely  circulated  and  accomplish  the  good  we 
designed  to  secure. 

To  make  the  "  Public  Schools"  what  they  should  be,  much  remains 
to  be  done  by  the  people,  the  Legislature,  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  the  County  Board  of  Education,  the  County  Examinera, 
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tlie  Committeemen,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  happiness  and  wel- 

feje  of  the  youth  of  North  Carolina.     Our  mission  in  these  pages  shall 

he  to  point  out  needful  reforms,  correct  errors,  and  elevate  the  standard, 

mental  and  moral,  of  our  schools,  and  we  invite  the  necessary  aid  and 
co-operation  of  others. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


Home  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  a  complete  education  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  year.  As  great  cities  require  centuries  to  attain  to  their 
utmost  size,  so  it  takes  a  life-time  devoted  assiduously  to  study  to  build 
i^p  a  deserved  reputation  for  vast  learning.  It  would  save  a  tremen- 
duous  amount  of  toil  if  the  time  required  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
O^dge  could  be  very  greatly  shortened,  but,  we  apprehend,  that  the  eru- 
dition gained  under  such  a  process  would  be  akin  to  that  sort  of  learn- 
ihg  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  scholastic  humbugs  who  advertise — 
"French  taught  in  Six  Easy  Lessons."  It  is  simply  impossible  that  all 
i%e  branches  of  human  learning  should  be  taught  in  primary  schools, 
(^  indeed  in  institutions  of  wider  scope  and  pretention.  The  main 
m.d  should  be  to  teach  those  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary.  The 
sliortness  of  time  devoted  to  study  demand  the  utmost  care  in  selecting 
those  studies  that  will  constitute  a  true  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  thereafter,  and  will  be  of  constant  service  to  the  students  in  all 
stibsequent  life.  Let  the  pupil  be  taught  precisely  those  things  he 
will  not  be  able  to  learn  by  association  at  home  or  in  the  great 
world  into  which  he  must  enter  soon  and  become  a  toiler.  He  must 
learn  the  fundamentals.  He  must  be  well  grounded  in  the  usual  ele- 
mentary studies.  He  can  make  no  progress  witho  it  them,  and  they 
will  be  found  indispensable  in  every  field  in  which  he  may  afterwards 
eligage.  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography — these  are 
first  in  order  of  importance  ;  then  come  grammar,  and  history.  Any 
boy  who  has  become  proficient  in  these  studies  is  by  no  means  an  ig- 
norant being,  if  not  a  learned  one,  and  is  very  well  equipped  for  the 
life  struggle,  and  for  future  acquisition.  He  may  even  advance  farther, 
a$id  apply  himself,  if  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  the  study  of  the 
(Sciences  and  higher  mathematics.  He  will  do  this  of  course,  if  his  sur- 
roundings will  permit.    But,  suppose  he  is  to  be  so  limited  in  his  edu- 
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cational  advantages  that  he  cannot  study  any  ,books  save  those  that 
may  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  country,  what  then  ? 
Shall  he  not  be  allowed  to  study  any  higher  works  than  those  men- 
tioned above,  supposing  his  progress  and  industry  to  have  placed  hita 
beyond  the  mass  of  his  fellow-pupils  ?  We  now  avail  ourself  of  an 
article  prepared  by  Superintendent  Harriss,  of  Missouri.  In  a  discus- 
sion of  "Natural  Science  in  District  Schools,"  he  says : 

"The  sciences  are  two-fold :  The  human,  i.  e.,  social  and  political 
sciences,  including  political  economy,  pedagogy,  and  the  like,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  natural  sciences  on  the  other.  The  human  sciences 
require  the  highest  maturity  of  thought  for  their  mastery,  The  natu- 
ral sciences,  which  are  divided  into  physics  (including  those  to  which 
mathematics  are  applied)  and  natural  history  (including  the  sciences 
defining  inorganic  and  organic  nature,  the  elements,  the  plant,  the  aife- 
imal  and  man),  imply  first  a  direct  application  of  mathematics,  and  se- 
condly, an  indirect  application  of  the  same  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
working  of  the  instruments  through  which  nature  is  observed  and 
classified.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  so  far  as  complete  study  and 
exhaustive  survey  is  concerned,  the  place  for  the  study  of  Up 
sciences  is  in  the  higher  course,  as  has  been  determined  by  the  ruLes 
of  the  Board. 

"But  there  is  a  further  question  to  settle :  Can  we  not  give  thog© 
diildren  who  study  five  years,  or  a  less  time,  in  our  schools,  somje 
knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Physics  and  Natural  History,  which  will 
be  of  great  service  to  them  in  after  life,  and  for  the  time  being  not  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  prosecution  of  elementary  studies  ? 

"This  question  I  answer  in  the  aflirmative,  on  the  following  grounds : 
The  value  of  all  higher  studies  is  twofold,  one  as  giving  us  the  pactical 
mastery  over  their  spheres  through  a  comprehension  of  them  scientifo- 
mlly,  the  other  as  giving  us  a  technical  mastery  over  their  spheres, 
thereby  adding  to  our  general  culture,  or,  as  we  express  it,  "general 
information."  For  instance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  and. 
scientifically  an  astronomer  to  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  third 
volume  of  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  or  indeed  most  writings  on  the  subject 
of  astronomy.  But  without  an  elementary  course  of  some  sort  in  astrono- 
my those  works  would  be  sealed  books.  The  general  ideas  ofascienc© 
and  its  mode  of  procedure  and  its  technics  may  be  acquired  with  little 
labor,  nay,  it  may  be  a  mere  pastime  to  do  this.  On  this  ground  we 
may  introduce  certain  outlines  of  Natural  History  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy into  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools."  K. 
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A  School  History  of  Germany  :  From  the  earliest  period  to  tRe 
establishment  of  the  German  Empire  in  1871.  By  Bayard  Taylor. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1874. 

Upon  taking  this  book  in  our  hands  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  |o 
us,  here  is  a  work  that  was  needed  very  greatly — a  clear  compendious 
history  of  Germany.  Who  has  not  felt  the  need  of  some  such  work  as 
he  has  undertaken  to  study  the  history  of  the  Germanic  States,  or  has 
watched  the  unrolling  of  events  as  the  centuries  followed  each  other;,? 
We  have,  we  confess,  been  sometimes  sorely  perplexed  as  we  have  e^ 
sayed  to  comprehend  the  disconnected  or  involved  history  of  this  vast 
country  and  its  great  people.  We  have  found  all  in  confusion,  at  least 
to  our  own  mental  apprehension,  and  have  been  fairly  astounded  as 
States  and  Empires  seemed  to  pass  under  a  prodigious  cloud  or  into  a 
mighty  haze,  and  we  found  ourselves  groping  in  darkness  for  the  his- 
toric milestones,  and  "in  wandering  mazes  lost."  The  simple  fact  is, 
we  have  so  little  understood  the  order  of  events  and  their  influence  up- 
on Continental  affairs  and  modern  civilization,  that  we  have  long  felt 
that  we  at  least  required  some  hand-book  or  guide,  that  could  plaOe 
before  us  in  regular  sequence  the  historic  events  that  belong  to  tlje 
Germanic  race,  and  we  hope  we  will  find  such  a  work  in  the  timely 
contribution  of  the  author  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Taylor,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  poet  of  no  mean  gifts,  a  gre^t 
traveller,  who  long  resided  in  Germany  having  married  a  German 
lady,  has  undertaken  to  help  you  understand  the  history  of  one  of  the 
greatest  peoples  of  the  earth — our  near  kin,  by  the  way.  No  one  can 
thoroughly  understand  the  history  of  modern  Europe  who  has  not  &- 
miliarized  himself  with  the  history  of  Germany,  for  to  a  considerable 
extent  it  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  other  European  peoples  and  na- 
tionalities. No  American,  whose  ancestors  were  English,  can  fail  to 
be  interested  in  a  study  of  German  history.  He  is  too  nearly  related 
by  the  ties  of  blood  and  of  language,  to  be  indifferent  to  such  a  study^ 
and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  prepared  the  volume  under  con- 
sideration. We  have  not  read  it,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  weU 
done,  knowing  the  author's  fine  capabilities  and  opportunities. 

As  there  has  been  scarcely  a  nation  on  earth  equal  to  the  Teutonic, 
unless  possibly  we  except  the  Greeks,  a  few  words  additional  will  he 
apropos.    From  the  Germans — those  hardy  and  valiant  men  who  on.ee 
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ifiliabited  the  forests  of  the  North  of  Europe. — have  sprung  the  lead- 
ers of  modern  civilization,  for  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  England  were 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  irresistible  hordes  that  swept  down  from 
those  dark  and  frigid  forests,  and  from  their  loins  have  sprung  Kings 
and  rulers,  mighty  potentates  in  every  field  of  conquest,  mental  and 
physical. 

The  great  nations  of  the  earth  are  of  Japhetic  stock,  so  are  the  lead- 
ing human  dialects,  if  we  except  Hebrew,  which  is  of  Semitic  origin. 
The  Sansknt,  the  Greek,  the  Italic,  (which  includes  the  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French  and  Portuguese,)Jthe  Celtic,  leufcniic,  English — these  are 
all  of  the  Japhetic  family,  and  are  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Indo-European.  Our  language  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  branch, 
but  has  been  greatly  colored  and  shaped  by  an  infusion  of  other 
tongues  As  far  as  known  the  first  inhabitants  of  England  were  Celte. 
In  the  fifth  century  Briton  was  invaded  by  Teutonic  tribes.  The 
Jutes  came  first,  then  the  Saxon?  and  Angles, — -hence  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on language,  which  is  the  genncmd  ground-worh  of  our  present  English. 
In  the  ninth  century  other  races  of  Teutonic  origin,  from  Denmark 
alid  Sweden,  known  as  Norsemen,  men  of  Scandinavian  origin,  began 
another  invasion,  and  in  1016,  conquered  the  island.  Next  came  the 
wnquest  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  too  of  Teutonic  blood. 
He  and  his  followers  spoke  Norman  French,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  gothicised  or  corrupt  Latin.  All  these  invaders  of  German- 
ic descent,  but  speaking  difierent  dialects,  influenced  the  language  of 
the  conquered,  and  out  of  the  fusion  has  sprung  the  English  of  our 
times. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  hurried  glance  that  the  History  of  Gfer- 
many,  is  simply  the  history  of  our  farefathers — of  those  daring  and 
invincible  spirits  who  overran  Europe  and  carried  their  language  and 
customs  with  them.  From  them  the  great  nations  of  this  day  have 
derived  those  elements  of  strength  which  have  enabled  them  to  be  tbe 

chief  factors  and  leaders  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  A  work  then 
that  tells  us  of  the  adventures,  exploits,  sufferings  and  victories  of 
-such  a  people,  whose  history  dates  back  two  thousand  years,  and  who 
are  to-day  probably  more  feared  and  honored  than  any  other  nation, 
because  of  their  achievements  in  the  field,  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  let- 
ters, must  be  acceptable  to  all  who  relish  historical  narration  and 
r^earch. 
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The  Expanse  op  Heaven  :  A  series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of 
the  Firmament,  by  E.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Op.,  1874. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  volume,  beautifully  printed,  by  one  of  tBe 
■most  gifted  and  popular  lecturers  on  science  now  living.  All  will  re- 
member how  much  genuine  interest  was  excited  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Proctor's  visit  to  this  country,  and  how  eagerly  his  lectures  were 
sought  after  and  read.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  twenty-nine 
essays  or  lectures  upon  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  sciences.  In  popu- 
lar style  the  gifted  lecturer  presents  to  the  reader  many  of  the  moat 
captivating  revelations  of  the  heavens  that  science  has  given  in  late 
years,  and  treats  us  to  some  of  the  newest  and  freshest  speculations 
that  belong  to  astronomical  investigation.  It  is  not  as  profound  a 
work  as  others,  but  it  is  of  a,  more  enjoyable  kind  for  the  general 
reader  than  severer  and  more  purely  scientific  works. 

History  op  the  United  States  :  By  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  New 
York :  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son. 

In  lieu  of  any  thing  we  might  say  of  this  excellent  work,  from  the 

pen  of  an  able  Southern  statesman  and  author,  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  following  notice  prepared  by  William  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Warrenton  : 

"Allow  me  to  recommend,  through  the  pages  of  your  valuable  mag- 
azine, as  a  suitable  text  book  in  our  schools,  academies  and  colleges, 
the  excellent  History  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Steph- 
ens, of  Georgia.  The  work  being  the  History  of  our  country  from 
the  discovery  of  America  down  to  the  year,  1872,  and  it  has  an  ap- 
pendix containing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  the  XIII, 
XIV  and  XV  Amendments,  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  and 
those  of  Virginia  of  1798  and  1799.  The  book  has  a  species  of  infor- 
mation rarely  if  ever  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  on  the  same  sub-' 
ject.  I  allude  to  the  votes  in  all  of  the  elections  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  cast  in  the  electoral  colleges,and  in  some  instances  the  pop- 
ular votes  is  given,  and  an  account  of  our  leading  measures  of  policy 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  until  1872.  It  is  a  very 
fair,  impartial  and  accurate  narrative  of  events,  and  comprises  a  great 
deal  of  useful  knowledge  in  one  small  volume  of  a  little  over  five 
hundred  pages,  which  must  be  of  service  to  the  schoolboy  and  the 
statesman. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  simple,  concise,  lucid  and  chaste,  and  a 
model  in  that  line  of  composition.  Mr.  Stephens  has  certainly  not  at- 
tempted to  perpetuate  the  animosities  of  the  war  or  to  excite  sectional 
feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people.  It  has  been  his  aim  to 
'pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters'  and  his  labors  are  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  have  a  happy  eflect,"  K. 

Note. — All  books  sent  will  be  duly  noticed  or  the  title  page  giyeu. 
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I.  From  a  highly  instructive  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Edm- 
bnrgh  Review,  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Libraries,  we  glean  two  interest- 
ing facts.  First,  that  a  single  modern  volume  contains  quite  ten  an- 
cient volumina — so  when  we  read  of  the  works  of  Epicurus  numbering 
300  volumes,  or  those  of  Varro  more  than  700  volumes,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  very  small  books.  The  writer  suggests  that 
Homer  would  be  called  twenty-four  volumes,  whereas  they  are  easily 
contained  in  one  of  our  modern  volumes.  Shakespeare's  plays,  i^  they 
had  been  ancient,  would  have  been  in  thirty-seven  volumes,  instead  of  one 
as  is  often  the  case.  This  throws  light  on  the  enormous  esti- 
mates made  of  ancient  libraries — that  of  Alexandria  being  variously 
^imated  at  from  100,000  to  700,000  volumes.  The  Edinburgh  think:s 
that  it  ''would  fall  far  short  in  its  real  literary  contents,  of  second  rate 
or  even  third  rate  collections  of  the  present  day." 

The  other  point  is  the  cheapness  of  ancient  books.  For  instance  the 
first  book  of  Martial's  "Epigrams,"  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen epigrams,  in  handsome  binding,  sold  for  five  denarii,  or  not  more 
than  seventy -five  cents.  We  have  minute  information  on  this  poin.t. 
But  enough.  A  cheaper  edition  of  Martial  only  sold  for  some  thirty- 
cents  or  less. 

II.  Unfortunately  but  few  classical  students  ever  acquire  such  a  mas- 
tery over  the  ancient  languages  as  to  read  them  with  ease  and  pleas- 
ure. De  Quincey,  when  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  could 
speak  Greek  fluently,  and  he  was  an  Englishman.  John  Stuart  Mill  had 
read  a  dozen  of  the  most  difficult  ancient  authors  by  the  time  he  was 
eight  years  of  age.  The  main  thing  is  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics  as  to  take  to  them  with  ardor.  Professor  Taylor  Lewis  says 
in  an  article  on  "Classical  study :" 

"To  make  more  of  our  classical  course  we  must  aim  at  two  principal 
things  :  these  are,  in  the  first  place,  more  extensive  reading,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  producing,  in  some  way,  a  state  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
shall  be  a  guarantee  for  classical  study  in  after  life." 

III.  In  the  "Memoirs  of  the  BoUingbrook  Family,"  a  Virginia  book, 
we  presume,  occurs  the  following :  "The  word  tote,  which  is  properly 
tolt  for  toUo,  was  in  common  use  at  the  English  bar,  from  1600  to  the 
middle  of  the  century,  in  the  sense  of  lifting  or  removing  a  writ  from 
one  court  to  another,  and  then  to  the  lifting  and  carrying  away  any 
object  whatever." 
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We  do  not  quote  this  to  controvert  the  fact  stated.  What  is  said 
may  bo  all  true,  but  the  word  tote  is  older  far  than  the  17th  century. 
If  the  writer  of  the  above  will  refer  to  the  Canterbury  loles  of  JeoflPrey 
Chaucer,  "ths  father  of  English  poetry,"  he  will  find  tote  used  precisely 
in  the  sense  of  "lifting  and  carrying  away  any  object  whatever."  It 
occurs  more  than  once.  Noah  Webster,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
.  Dictionary,  placed  this  word  among  Southern  provincialisms,  attribu- 
ting it«  use  mainly  to  the  negroes.  In  this  he  blundered,  but  the  er- 
ror has  been  avoided  in  the  more  recent  editions.  It  is  not  a  Virginia 
word,  as  claimed,  nor  a  word  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  is  a  good 
did  Saxon  term,  and  certainly  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

IV.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  English  writers  as  well 
as  admirable  of  English  gentlemen  was  the  late  George  GrotB, 
w'hose  History  of  ■  Greece  ^Yi\\  render  his  name  immortal.  One  of  the 
finest  eulogies  ever  pronounced  over  departed  worth  was  that  of  the 
eloquent  A.  P.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  some  year  or  so  ago,  upon 
jftie  death  of  the  great  historian.  We  quote  a  passage  as  much  for  its 
excellence  of  sentiment  as  for  its  felicity  of  expression.  The  man  whx) 
deserved  such  a  noble  tribute  from  so  conscientious  a  source,  must  in- 
deed have  been  one  of  those  simple,  grand  ones  who  now  and  then 
adorn  the  centuries.     Said  the  Dean : 

"  They  who  knew  him  best  will  tell  us  that  of  all  public  men  whom 
they  had  ever  known,  he  was  the  most  unswervingly  just.  Those  who 
knew  him  not  may  be  assured  that  whatever  honor  or  respect  he  won, 
beyond  the  reason  of  his  intellectual  eminence,  was  the  tribute  which 
mankind  feel  to  be  due  to  any  manifestation  of  that  most  Godlike  and 
Christlike  grace — the  virtue  of  justice.  Let  those  whose  hasty,  dog- 
matic, exaggerated  statements  fall  from  their  lips  in  unceasing  flow 
without  thought  for  themselves,  or  care  for  others,  rememember  (if 
Uiey  ever  heard  it)  the  slow,  deliberate  enunciation  with  which,  even 
on  seemingly  trivial  matters,  he  would  drop  out  syllable  by  syllable ; 
his  exact,  unimpassioned  judgments,  as  though  he  feared  lest  a  single 
phase  should  escape  him  that  was  not  absolutely  true — as  though  he 
had  forever  sounded  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  his  conscience  the 
sacred  maxim  :  "  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  condemned."  Let  those  who  think  it  consistent  with 
their  station,  or  their  rank,  or  their  religion,  to  treat  with  rudeness,  or 
with  scorn,  those  from  whom  they  differ,  those  to  whom  they  are  supe- 
rior, those  to  whom  they  are  inferior,  remember,  if  they  ever  saw  it, 
the  gracious  urbanity,  the  antique  courtesy,  the  tender  consideration 
with  which  he  met  the  jarring  circumstances  of  life,  as  though  he  had 
ever  before  him  the  divine  ideal  of  Him  who,  in  the  quaint  but  rever- 
ent language  of  an  early  English  poet,  has  been  called 

"  The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed." 
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Extract  from  an  Unpublished  Poem. 

"CAKOLIXA." 

Subject. — Ihe  Capitol  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Hail  Noble    Pile  !   Amidst  thy  screen  of 

oaks, 
Gibralter  like,  as  firm  and  as  serene, 
Thou  standst:  chaste  and  beautiful  in  thy 

Doric  mould, 
Fit  emblem  of  our  grand  old  mother  State, 
The  home  of  Freedom  and  the  cradle  of 

the  Brave  ! 
George's  minions  and  th'  historic  page  have 

told 
How  boldly  obstinate  her  native  born; 
For  Tryon,  mimic  King  and  royal  pet. 
Marshalled  his  serried  host  to  meet 
In  deadly  conflict  her  unlettered  sons. 
Armed  as  best  they  could,  they  d3"ed  thy 
"Wave,  sweet  Alamance!  with  the  first  blood 

of 
Martj^rs  slain  hj  proud  oppression's  povrer: 
Brok'n  and  scattered    tliey    bided  time's 

decree. 

Proud  Mecklenburg  caught  up  the  battle 

cry, 
And  clanlike  passed  the  fiery  cross  right  on, 
From  hill  to  hill  and  vale  between. 
Till  all  along  Catawba's  banks  she  lit 
The  Vestal  flame,  and  Yadkin  caught  the 

glare. 
'Twas  then  the  voice  of  Carolina  spoke 
In  tones  of  thunder — first  to  declare  to 
The  crown'd  tyrant  on  tlie  British  throne. 
Her  independence  of  his  sceptered  sway. 

The  Lion  roared  in  his  seagirt  isle, 

Iron  power  drew  on  his  panoply, 

And  Goliah-like  prepared  for  battle . 

As  erst  the  haughty  Persian,  when  on 

Th'  historic  Marathon,  the  Greeks  did 

Welcome  him  to  the  gory  feast  of  death! 

So  Austrian  hate  essayed  to  crush 

The  followers  of  heroic  Tell. 

And  England's  Edward,  broken  as  a  wave 

Against  the  everlasting  rock,  left  Bruce 

And  Scotia  free  at  Bannockburn. 
***** 

Seven  long  weai^'  years  of  deadly  strife; 
Seven  years  of  blood,  of  hate,  of  hunger — 
Of  cold — of  tears,  and  unutterable  woe ! 
At  last  !  the  curtain  lifts — the  cloud  is 

riv'n, 
The  "Old  Thirteen"  are  set  in  Heaven's 

arch  eternal. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Beloved  mother,     'Tis  to  thee  thy  children 
Turn  in  far-off  lands,  and  make  of  thee 
their  Mecca; 


Thy   'scutcheon  spotless,  and  thy  record 

pure; 
Foremost  ever  in  the  cause  that  bids  the 
Human  heart  lift  up  with  joy,,  and  shout 

as 
"With  the  feelings  of  a  newborn  race. 
Yes  !  'tis  a  State  to  love  and  to  adore  ! 

Returned  from   "wandering  on  a  foreign 

strand,'' 
I  tread  thy  sacred  soil — "my  native  heath," 
Once  more:  hands  grasp  in  old-time  friend- 
ship. 
The  ej'clids  ciuivcr,  as  the  heart  responds 
In  echoing  accents.     Once  more  I've  gaz'd 
On  the  Peak,  loftiest  of  the  lidge  that 
Seems   akin  to  Heav'n,    'tis  so  heavenly 

blue  ! 
Alike  the  monument  and  the  grave  of 
Him,  whose  name  it  bears — there  lie  his 

bones,  'mid 
The  sighs  of  the  frowning  firs,  and  the 

low 
Gurgling  of  the  ice-cold  fount  hard  by — a 
Fate  prophetic— since  once  he  wished  it  so. 

Anon,  I've  stood  on  Ocean's  crested  beech, 
And  list'n'd  to  the  never  ceasing  voice  of 
Deep  speaking  unto  Deep.     Now  in  pen- 
sive 
Musing,   look'd  far  out  on  the    dappled 

main. 
Image  of  the  em  pyrean  sea  above — 
Wondering  at  its  motion  never  ceasing, 
As  the  breakers — white  Titanic  chargers — 
Bash  like  furious  Cossacks  on  the  Shore. 
The  limpid  LiniiUe  and  the  taAvney  Dan 
Still  roll  along;  and  all  the  sister  streams. 
From    Chmcan's  silvery  sheen,  to  where 

'mid 
Eocks  and  dethroned    monarchs  of    the 

forest, 
Transmontane  Broad,  like  an   imprisoned 

spirit, 
Rushes  and  dashes  by  fell  and  cliff. 
With  many  a  war  of  maddening  strife, 
Till  it  wildly  bursts  thro'  thePavited  gate 
And  the  JJnaka  chain  that  would  bind  it — 
Finding  peace  at  last  to  its  troubled  soul, 
As  it  flows  through  a  beautiful  Vale, 
In  the  land  of  our  loveliest  daughter. 

Once  more,  I  stand  in  Carolina's  Capitol, 
And  look  around  where  once  the  mighty 

dead 
Revelled  in  the  tourney  of  mental  strife. 
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There  is  the  spot  where  was  to  have  stood 

great 
Canova's  handiwork — th'  image  of  the 
Nation's  Father— Alas  !  blind  folly,  in 
Its  ignorance,  refused  to  save  it,  when 
The  Fire  God  Avrapped  in  flames  the  roof 
Above  it,  and  lost  to  the  world  of  Art, 
What  Science  safely  could  have  rescued. 

Alas  too  !  Those  niches  gape  with  vacancy. 
The  viewless  spirits  of  our  grand  old  men 
Seem- mournfully  to  point  their  spectral 

hands 
At  these  undevoted  shrines  and  whisper 
Repiningly — ''Our  souls  are  unappeased  P'' 
Iredell  and  Moore— twin  judges  on  the  na- 
tion's bench; 
Their  names  are  known  where'er'  the  truth 

liolds  sway, 
And  justice  bids  that  equity  prevail : 
Taylor,   Haywood,   Henderson— lofty 

names ! 
The  ermine  graced  a  mighty  trio  then; 
Davie's  courtly  presence — the  patriot  Gra- 
ham— 
And  Nash,  who  fell  on  Pennsylvania  soil: 
Nat  Macon,  of  the  stern  old  Eoman  type, 
In  priiiciples  firm  and  in  mind  astute: 
Gaston,  polished  shaft  of  Ionic  grace, 
To  gain  whose  pure  advice,  the  policy 
Of  a  State  was  changed;  and  Ruffin, 
The  Coke  of  Carolina — whose  iron 
Will  ne'er  bent— like  his  of  Waterloo: 


And   Stanly's  glitt'ring  blade   whose    keen 

bright  edge, 
Oft  flash'd  like  lightning  o'er  his  trembling 

foe; 
Badger — luminous  as  tho  sun's  clear  ray — 
The  soul  ©f  logic — Master  of  the  Law: 
Hawks,  whose  honeyed  tongue  seemed  fit 

for  Hyblaen 
Bees  to  hang  upon:  Mangum,  gifted  with. 
The  rare  power,  to  sway  the  minds  of  men; 
And  Polk,  whom  History  has  styled  the 

"Warrior 
Bishop,"  the  martyr  to  the  caase  he  loved- 
The  mitre  and  the  sword,  enwreathed  with 
Amaranthine  flowers,   emboss  his  sacred 

tomb. 

Yes,  grace  these  walls  with  the  chiselled 

marble. 
The  bust — the  statue — and  symbolic  figure. 
And  the  life  colors  of  the  painter's  brush. 
Th'  ambitious  youth  Aviil  then  in  silence 

gaze ; 
Mutely  eloquent  they  will  fire  his  heart — 
His  eye  enkindling  and  his  heaving  breast 
Proclaim  th'  inspiration  of  the  scene: 
Benignant  Hope  assumes  her  gentle  sway. 
For  they  are  sons  of  Carolina  too; 
And  like  the  Graccliian  mother,  she 
May  gather  them  to  her  loving  arms,  and 
Proudly  say  of  them,  "These  are  my  price- 

!  less  jewels.' 

i  Tnos.  B.  Bailey. 


Note — Tiiese  lines  were  suggested  by  a  remark  of  Judge  Merrimon,  that  we  had  no 
portraits  or  statues  of  our  great  men,  as  they  had  in  other  States. 


GEORGE  ALLEN  &  CO.,  PLOW  MANUFACTVRERS. 

George  Allen,  of  the  above  firm,  commenced  business  at  his  present 
stand,  22  Pollok  street,  Newbern,  in  1854 — over  twenty  years  ago — a« 
a  dry -goods  merchant,  which  business  he  successfully  conducted  until 
the  capture  of  Newbern,  in  1862. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  the  present  hardware  and  manufac- 
turing business  was  cotnmenced  under  the  name  of  Mitchell,  Allen  & 
Co.,  and  was  continued  until  the  death  of  Thos.  I.  Mitchell,  in  1871, 
Wjien  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Geo.  Allen  &  Co. 

The  business  of  this  house  has  been  created  by  hard  work,  untiring 
energy,  correct  dealing  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  their 
customers,  coupled  with  liberal  and  judicious  advertising.  (They  gi^^o 
away  to  their  customers  each  year  seven  thousand  single  copies  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.) 

Their  plow  business  has  increased  largely  during  the  past  six  years, 
and  owing  greatly  to  their  efforts.  Eastern  North  Carolina  has  in  use  a 
larger  proportion  of  improved  plows,  than  almost  any  other  part  of 
the  South.  So  great  is  their  variety  in  plows,  that  sixty  different  pat- 
terns can  be  selected  from  their  stock. 
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THE  CABOLIXA  2IILI1MIY  INSTirUTE. 


r.Y    JoHNSToXK    .!ONKS. 


N  THE  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Charlotte  stand  the  buildings  of  the 

Carolina  Military  Institute.  These  buildings  are  large,  commo- 
dious and  substantial.  The}"  fully  answer  the  purpose  for  which  the}^ 
WQve  originally  designed.     {Sec  Frtyiifisphrr.) 

The  main  Cflificc  is  of  brick.  It  is  Ivjilt  in  the  castellated  style  of 
architecture — the  style  that  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  for  Mil- 
itary Academies.  The  appearance  of  the  building  is  quite  imposing, 
with  its  towers  and  its  turrets,  its  jiarapets  and  its  battlements. 

From  the  main  tower  there  usually  iioats  a  blue  flag.  It  is  the  ban- 
ner of  tfie  Institute— an  emblem  of  the  progress  of  Education  in  North 
Carolina.  I  wish  that  banners  of  this  character  floated  over  every 
town  and  village  in  the  State  !  It  is  painful  to  behold  the  educational 
needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  wlio  are  growing  up  in  our  land.  A¥hat- 
ever  ttnds  to  supply  that  great  want  should  receive  the  encouragement 
of  every  patriotic  citizen.  The  year  in  which  Education  begins  to  re- 
ceive in  North  Caroliiia  that  attention  which  it  merits,  will  be  a  year 
fruitful  in  blessings  for  the  State.  In  tliese  days  of  progress  and  en- 
lightenment, ignorance  and  stupi<lity  will  do  m.ore  to  retard  the  growth 
and  developement  and  |trosperi'y  of  our  country  than  anj^thing  else. 
The  great  need  of  the  times,  with  us,  is  educated  men  for  the  industrial 
pursuits,  as  well  as  for  the  forum,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  All  the  in- 
stitutions of  learnii^g,  within  our  Ijorders,  should  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged. 

The  location  of  tlie  Carolina  Military  Institute  is  singularly  advan- 
tageous. It  is  an  elevated  site,  commanding  a  wide  and  interesting 
view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The  grounds  are  particu- 
larly attractive.  They  comprise  twenty -seven  acres  of  smooth,  green 
lawns  and  slopes,  shaded  by  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  trees.  Thus,  am- 
ple space  is  afforded  for  recrea,tion,  and  for  military  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. The  location  is  remarkably  healthful,  being  open  to  the  breezes 
from  all  sides,  and  blessed  with  the  purest  and  most  wholesome  water. 

So  much  for  the  external  appearance  of  the  Institution,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  beauty  of  its  location. 

The  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution  may  be  measured  by  a 
few  fleeting  years.     But  however  brief,  it  is  replete  with  interest. 
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It  was  founded  several  years  prior  to  the  late  war ;  in  1858  the  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  ;  and  was  hrst  known  as  the  "North  Carolina  mili- 
tary Institute."  I  am  told  that  the  buildings  were  originally  planned 
by  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was  then  unknown  to  fame,  and 
ignorant  of  the  glorious  futu^  that  awaited  him.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  Jackson  then  '^-ntertained  an  idea  of  uniting  with  Gen.  D. 
H.  Hill,  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  military  school 
at  Charlotte — one  that  would  rank  with  the  Academics  at  Lexington, 
V^a.,  and  Columbia  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  But  he  finally  ga.ve  up  the 
idea,  and  returned  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  out  breaking  of  the  Y\''ar. 

The  Institute  was  finished  in  1859,  and  the  company  of  citizens  who 
owned  it  tendered  the  position  of  Superintendent  to  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill, 
who  was  then  a  Professor  in  Davidson  College.  General  Hill  accepted 
the  position,  and  in  '59  opened  school,  assisted  by  General  Lane,  Col. 
Charles  Lee,  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  "North  Carolina  Military  Institute"  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  seats  of  learning  in  the  Carolinas.  The  war  found  it  so. 
The  war  broke  it  up.  Its  brave  and' patriotic  Superintendent  was  call- 
ed to  a  high  station  in  the  army.  He  was  among  the  very  first  to 
buckle  on  the  sword  and  march  to  the  front  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country.  Many  gallant  youths  whom  he  had  trained  followed  him  to 
tlie  field. 

Several  efibrts  wore  made,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  to  revive  the  in- 
stitution, but  none  succeeded,  mainly  because  of  the  unsettled  and  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  country.  The  buildings  remained  un- 
occupied and  unused  most  of  the  time  until  the  autumn  of  1873, 
when  the  "Carolina  Military  Institute"  was  established  by  Colonel 
John  P.  Thomas,  who  had  conceived  the  project  of  founding  a  school 
which  would  embrace  within  the  scope  of  its  aims  and  influence  the- 
youth  of  both  North  and  South  Carolina.  Figuratively  speaking,  it 
was  a  union  of  the  Pine  and  the  Palmetto.  It  was  designed  for  both 
the  Carolinas.  Hence  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  Institution  from 
the  "■North  Carolina  Military  Academy  to  "The  Carolina  Military  Insti- 
tute"— a  name  which  is  entirely  appropriate. 

That  Col.  Thomas  met  with  many  difficulties  in  the  beginning  of 
his  enterprise,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
and  very  lamentable  jact  that  educational  enterprises  meet  witli  little 
encouragement  from  the  public,  in  this  time  of  trouble,  and  distraction, 
and  poverty,  and  hardship.  Col.  Thomas  met  lioiis  in  his  path,  but 
he  was  not  deterred.  Lie  persevered  ;  pressed  boldly  and  unswerving- 
ly onward ;  overcame  each  obstacle  in  turn,  and  finally  achieved  the 
object  at  which  he  aimed. 

His  labors  have  been  cro\vne<l  with  gratifying  success.  The  first 
academic  year  whicli  began  October  1st,  1873,  and  ended  October  1st, 
1874,  savv-  102  cadets  on  the  rolls  of  the  Institute.  And  to-day,  early 
in  the  second  academic  year,  there  are  104  names  on  the  list  of  boys, 
now  matriculated  at  the  Institution.     This  exhibit  indicates  a  remark- 
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able  degree  of  success.  Few  institutions  of  learning  in  either  of  the 
Carolinas  can  boast  so  large  an  attendance  during  any  one  academic 
year. 

The  Carolina  Military  Institute  is  now  established  beyond  peradven- 
ture.  It  is  a  permanency — fixed  upon  a  sure  foundation,  and  capable 
of  much  larger  growth  and  expansion.  It  has  become  the  pride  of 
Charlotte,  and  no  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  generally  will  feel  an  abiding  interest  in  its  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  object  and  scope  of  this  enterprise  deserves  a  more  extended  no- 
tice than  I  am  able  to  give  it  at  this  time;  but  I  will  briefly  allude  to 
its  salient  points. 

The  grand  primary  object  is  to  educate  the  cadet,  mentally,  mor?lly, 
and  physically;  to  develope  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  to  train 
and  cultivate  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties.  So  tliat 
the  boy  shall  leave  the  walls  of  the  college,  an  able-bodied,  learned  and 
virtuous  young  man,  ready  for  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  life. 

'i'he  curriculum  of  academic  studies  is  an  admirable  one.  It  is  full 
and  comprehensive,  logical  in  order,'  and  harmonious  as  a  whole.  It 
is  formed  after  the  most  advanced  ideas  regarding  education;  and  is 
a  decided  improvement  upon  the  course  usually  pursued  at  military 
institutions. 

The  judidTous  combination  of  the  scientific  and  the  esthetic  element 
is  especially  commendable.  The  purely  military  studies,  those  which 
relate  solely  to  the  art  and  science  of  war,  are  made  to  give  way  to  the 
studies  that  relate  to  the  civil  and  general  pursuits  of  life.  This  mili- 
tary element  is  extensively  used,  but  not  unduly  magnified  ;  nor  is  it 
allowed  to  infringe  upon  the  scholastic  and  more  essential  exercises  of 
the  Institute. 

The  relation  of  the  military  to  the  scholastic  features  of  this  Insti- 
tute, is  best  explained  in  the  language  of  the  Proprietor  himself  In 
one  of  his  circulars,  he  tells  us  that  the  grand  object  of  the  discipline  of 
the  school  is  "to  impress  upon  cadets  the  idea  of  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity. The  military  arm  is  employed  not  so  much  to  compel  an  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  a  rigid  code  as  to  strengthen  aj^peals  to  the  moral 
sense  and  to  enforce  ethical  propositions.  \Vhilst  the  military  power 
is  employed,  the  usual  appeals  are  made  to  the  moral  sense  and  the 
Avhole  discipline,  though  resolute,  is  considerate  and  discreet  in  char- 
acter." The  military  feature  when  thus  ])roperly  subordinated  and 
regulated,  is  alwtiys  full  of  excellencies,  and  benefits. 

The  studies  pursued  and  instruction  given  at  the  Carolina  Military 
Institute  are  comprised  under  these  heads :  Mathematics,  Physical! 
Science,  History,  Belles  Lettres  and  Ethics,  Modern  Languages,  Ancient 
Languages,  Commercial  Department,  I^hysical  and  Military  Depart- 
ment. 

Instruction  by  lectures,  in  all  the  departmeiits,  is  freely  and  sys- 
tematically pursued. 

Among  the  new  and  progressive  features  of  the  Institution  are  lee- 
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tures  upon  all  matters  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  history 
and  spirit  of  the  immediate  present,  and  upon  all  questions  of  ethics 
and  duty;  and  also  tne  practical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry.  It  is  designed  to  have  a  farm  in  connection  with 
the  Institute,  where  these  illustrations  may  be  made,  and  where  the 
cultivation  of  the  leading  products  of  the  Soutli  may  be  scientifically 
carried  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  cadets. 

Altogther,  the  course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  practical,  and  liberal 
in  an  eminent  degree;  and  the  aim  of  it  all  is  to  make  the  graduate 
both  pohshed  and  practical,  virtuous  and  manly,  and  vigorous  in  both 
^mind  and  body. 

Col.  John  Peyre  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  "Carolina  Military  In- 
.stitute,"  and  its  present  Superintendent,  is  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Arsenal  and  Citadel  Academies  of  that  State. 
He  afterwards  w^as  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Arsenal  Academy, 
a  position  which  ho  filled  with  credit  to  himself  for  many  years.  The 
Academy  was  destroyed  by  lire  at  the  burning  of  Columbia,  in  1864. 

Subsequently  to  the  war,  Col.  Thomas  became  prominent  in  the 
public  affairs  of  South  Carolina,  as  an  editor  and  a  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  that  unfortunate  State.  He  distinguished  himself  and 
w^on  the  gratitude  of  all  true  people  in  South  Carolina  b}^  his  zealous 
devotion  to  the  State's  true  interests,  and  his  bold,  persistent,  and  un- 
flinching exposure   of  the  corruption  of  the  Radical  party. 

The  short  time  he  wa.s  editing  the  South  Carorinian  Col.  Thomas 
made  a  proud  record  for  himself.  No  man  ever  exhibitsd  greater 
daring  in  journalism.  It  was  not  until  the  bankruptcy  of  his  paper 
that  he  ceased  his  etlbrts  to  redeem  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  State. 

Col.  Thomas  has  been  an  instructor  of  youth  since  early  manhood. 
He  was  always  connected  with  military  institutions,  during  his  career 
as  teacher.  He  is  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  life. 
He  is  an  excellent  teacher,  possessing  in  a  large  degree  those  qualities 
of  firmness,  readiness,  courtesy,  sense  of  Justice,  and  aptness  for  im- 
parting knowledge  which  are  necessary  In  a  good  instructor. 

He  is  in  the  prime  of  life;  full  of  the  spirit  of  energ}'  and  enter- 
prise, and  gifted  with  fine  powers  of  mind.  He  is  withal  an  estimable 
gentleman  and  a  true  Christian.. 

Col.  Thomas  is  assisted  b}'  an  able  corps  of  Professors — INIessrs. 
Lynes,  Cain  and  Hutson.  They  are  each  thoroughly  qualified  for  the 
positions  which  they  occupy,  are  young  men -of  high  moral  character 
and  zealous  in  devotion  to  their  profession. 

Under  its  present  excellent  management,  the  Carolina  IMilitary  In- 
stitute is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  front  rank  of  military  colleges  in 
'the  South.  Already  it  takes  a  high  stand  among  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  though  it  has  been  in  existence  but  sixteen 
montlis.  Its  brief  career  so  far  has  been  one  of  remarkable  prosperity, 
and  a  bright  future  lies  before  it. 
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THE  SPREAI>  OF  TME  EXGEISH  I^A^^GITAGE. 

The  extraordinary  spread  of  the  English  language  over  the  globe  at 
the  present  time,  and  during  the  past  century,  is  a  mater  which  de- 
serves the  thought  of  all  intelligent  men.  The  Scottish  Ammcan  Jour- 
nal calls  attention  to  some  points  of  interest  in  regard  to  it : — 

1.  The  Phiglish  language  is  to-day  spoken  by  more  people  than 
speak  any  other  European  language. 

2.  The  English  is  the  only  language  in  the  world  that  is  the  speech 
of  two  great  civilized  powers. 

3.  If  our  language  spread  as  rapidly  during  the  next  as  it  has  du- 
ring the  past  hundred  years,  it  will  in  another  century  be  spoken  by 
nearly  as  many  people  as  now  inhabit  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe. 

Our  first  point  may  appear  surprising  to  people  who  have  never 
thought  of  it ;  but  its  truth  is  indisputable.  The  Russian  empire, 
with  its  eighty  millions  of  population,  will  at  once  come  to  the 
Uiind  of  most  people  in  the  way  of  objection.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Russian  language  is  not  by  any  means  the  speech  of  the 
whole  of  the  Czar's  subjects.  In  all  the  vast  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia, from  those  in  the  far  North  to  Georgia  in  the  Southern  Caucasus, 
Asiatic  languages  predominate  ;  and  if,  besides  these,  we  should  pre- 
clude the  Polish  and  some  other  provinces,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Russian  tongue  proper  was  not  spoken  by  more  people  than  one-half 
of  the  population  of  the  empire.  The  English  is  spoken  by  one-third 
more  people  than  speak  German,  including  the  Germanic  population 
of  Austria.  It  is  spoken  by  twice  as  many  as  speak  French,  and  by 
nearly  as  many  as  speak  Spanish,  including  those  of  the  Spanish- 
American  States.  The  language  of  none  of  the  other  European 
countries  from  Norway  and  ELolland  to  Italy  and  Turkey,  can  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  this  respect.  We  must  go  to  the  Asiatic  continent, 
among  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  to  find  another  language  spoken  by 
iis  many  men  as  speak  the  English  to-day. 

Our  second  point  only  requires  us  to  mention  the  British  Kingdom 
and  the  American  republic  as  the  two  English-speaking  powers.  Ger- 
man, beside  being  the  language  of  the  German  Empire,  is  spoken  by  a 
part  of  the  population  of  Austria ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  score  of 
Austrian  languages,  and  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  Hungarian, 
the  Czech,  and  several  others.  Spanish  is  spoken  by  one  second-class 
European  power,  and  it  has  a  foothold  in  Mexico,  and  in  half  a  dozen 
petty  States  of  Central  and  South  America.  French,  beside  being  the 
language  of  France,  prevails  extensively  in  Belgium.  But  these  facts 
furnish  no  exception  to  the  statement  that  English  is  the  only  lan- 
guage that  is,  at  this  time,  the  speech  of  the  civilized  world.  We  say 
nothing  here  of  the  fact  that  it  is  also  the  speech  of  numerous  British 
Colonies,  from  the  New  Dominion  and  the  West  Indies  to  Australia 
and  South  Africa. 

The  third  point  which  refers  to  the  result  that  will  ensue  from  an- 
other hundred  years'  growth  of  our  language  equal  to  that  of  the  past 
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hundred  years,  is  not  a  pure  piece  of  exaggeration  or  sensationalism. 
We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  its  future  career ;  for  we  are  aware  that  if 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  in,  there  are  other  reasons  for  doubting, 
,the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  growth.  But  of 
the  result  of  such  continuance,  during  the  period  of  time  indicated, 
there  is  no  doubt.  A  century  ago,  the  English  language  v/as  spoken, 
we  may  say,  by  about  ten  millions  of  mankind, — seven  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  three  in  the  American  colonies.  .To-day,  it  is  spoken,  we  may 
say,  by  nearly  a  hundred  millions, — thirty-two  in  tlie  British  Isles, 
forty  in  the  United  States,  three  in  the  New  Dominion,  two  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  one  in  the  West  Indies,  one  in  the  African  Colonies, 
four  or  five  millions  in  the  East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  (inclu- 
ding the  natives  who  have  acquired  it,)  and  several  millions  in  other 
possessions,  or  in  commercial  parts  of  the  globe,  which  numbers,  added 
to  some  others  that  might  be  indicated,  wail  run  up  its  numerical  vol- 
ume to  somewhat  near  a  hundred  millions.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  if  this  la^nguage,  w^hich,  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers  was 
the  speech  of  but  a  few  million  British  Islanders  and  British  American 
Colonists,  were  to  move  within  the  next  w'ith  any  such  sweep  as  it  has 
moved  for  the  past  hundred  years,  if,  in  that  period  it  should  multiply 
its  speakers  more  than  ten  times,  it  must  then  be  spoken  by  a  popula- 
tion not  far  short  of  the  ten  or  tw^elve  hundred  millions  that  now  in- 
habit the  world. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Oommsrcial.] 
THE  'MmW  §CES,IPT^lgS3S, 

ACCORDING    TO    TYNDALL,    HUXLEY,    SPENCER.    A]fD    DARWIN. 

-  Genesis — Chapter  II. 

1.  Primarily  the  Unknowable  moved  upon  cosmos  and  evolved 
protoplasm. 

2.  And  protoplasm  was  inorganic  and  undiiTerentiated,  containing 
all  things  in  potential  enrrgy;  and  a  spirit  of  evolution  moved  upon 
the  fluid  mass. 

3.  And  the  Unknowable  said.  Let  atoms  attract;  and  tlieir  contact 
begat  light,  heat  and  electricity. 

4.  And  the  Unconditioned  diiTerentiated  the  atoms,  each  after  its 
kind;  and  their  eorabination  begat  rock,  air  and  water. 

5.  And  there  went  out  a  spirit  of  evolution  from  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, and  working  in  protoplasm,  by  accretion  and  absorption  pro- 
duced the  organic  cell. 

6.  And  cell  by  nutrition  evolved  primordial  germ,  and  germ  devel- 
oped protogene;  and  protogene  begat  eozoan,  and  eozoju  begat 
monad,  and  monad  begat  animalculfe. 
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7.  And  animalcula3  bo.frat  ephemera;  then  began  creeping  things  to 
nmltiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

•8.  And  earthy  atom  in  vegetable  protoplasm  begat  the  molecule, 
and  thence  came  all  grass  and  every  herb  in  the  earth. 

9.  And  animalculss  in  the  water  evolved  fins,  tails,  clams  and  scales; 
jind  in  the  air  wings  and  beaks;  and  on  the  land  they  sprouted  such 
organs  as  were  played  upon  by  the  environment. 

10.  And  b}'-  accretion  and  absorption  came  the  radiata  and  mol- 
lusea.  and  mollusca  begat  articulata,  and  articulata  begat  vertebrata. 

11.  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  tlie  higher  vertebrata,  in  the 
cosmic  period  that  the  Unknowable  evoluted  the  bipedal  mammalia, 

12.  And  everv'man  of  the  earth,  wliile  he  was  yet  a  monkey;  and 
tlie  horse  while  he  Avas  a  hipparion,  and  the  hipparion  before  he  was 
an  oredon. 

13.  Out  of  the  ascidian  came  the  amphibian  and  begat  the  penta- 
dactjde;  and  the  pentadactyle  by  inheritance  and  selection  produced 
the  hylobate,  from  which  are  the  siraiad^s  in  all  their  tribes. 

14.  And  out  of  the  simiadse  the  lemur  prevailed  above  his  fellows 
and  produced  the  platyrhine  m.onkey. 

15.  And  the  platyrhine  begat  the  catarrhine,  and  the  catarrhine 
monkey  begat  the  anthropid  ape,  and  the  ape  begat  the  longimanous 
orang,  and  the  orang  begat  the  chimpanzee,  and  the  chimpanzee  evo- 
luted the  what-is-it. 

16.  And  the  what-is-it  went  into  the  land  of  Nod  and  took  a  wife 
of  the  longimanous  gibbons.    . 

17.  And  in  process  of  the  cosmic  period  were  born  unto  them  and 
their  children  the  anthropomorphic  primordial  types. 

18.  The  horaunculus,  the  prognathus,  the  troglodyte,  the  anthoc- 
toii,  the  terragen — these  are  the  generations  of  primeval  man. 

19.  And  the  primeval  rnan  was  naked  and  not  ashamed,  but  lived 
in  quadrumanous  innocence,  and  struggled  miglitily  to  harmonize 
with  the  environments. 

20.  And  by  inheritance  and  I'l.atural  selection  did  he  progress  from 
the  stable  and  homoceueous  to  the  complex  and  heterogeneous — for 
the  weakest  died  and  the  strongest  grew  and  multiplied. 

21.  And  man  grew  a  thumb  for  that  he  had  need  of  it,  and  devel- 
oped capacities  for  prey. 

22.  For,  behold,  the  swiftest  men  caught  the  most  animals,  and  the 
swiftest  animals  got  away  from  the  most  men;  wherefore  the  slow  ani- 
mals were  eaten  and  the  slow  men  starved  to  death. 

23.  And  as  types  were  differentiated,  the  weaker  types  continually 
<iisappeared. 

24.  And  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence;  for  man  strove  with 
man,  and  tribe  with  tribe,  whereby  they  killed  off  the  weak  and  fool- 
ish, and  secured  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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1^'Fi.iJiGMCE    OF  TME    MACEUOIVIAW   CAMPAI«3i:    UPON  THE 


I  have  devoted  a  few  pages  to  the  story  of  these  marvelous  cam- 
paigns, for  the  military  talent  they  fostered  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  mathematical  and  practical  schools  of  Alexandria,  the  true  origin 
of  science.  We  trace  back  all  our  exact  knowledge  to  the  Macedonian 
campaigns.  Humboldt  has  well  observed,  that  an  introduction  to  new 
and  grand  objects  of  Nature  enlarges  the  human  mind.  The  soldiers 
of  Alexander  and  the  hosts  of  his  cam^p-followers  encountered  at  e very- 
march  unexpected  and  picturesque  scenery.  Of  all  men,  the  Greeks 
were  the  most  observant,  the  most  readily  and  profoundly  impressed. 
Here  there  were  interminable  sandy  plains,  there  mountains  whose 
peaks  were  lost  above  the  cloud^s.  In  the  deserts  were  mirages,  on  the 
hill-sides  shadows  of  fleeting  clouds  sweeping  over  the  forests.  They 
were  in  a  landof  amber-co'ored  date-palms  and  cypresses,  of  tamarisks, 
green  myrtles,  and  oleanders.  At  Arbela  they  had  fought  against  In- 
dian elephants  ;  in  the  thickets  of  the  Caspian  they  had  roused  from 
his  lair  the  lurking  royal  tiger.  They  had  seen  animals  which,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  were  not  only  strange,  but  colossal — the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  camel,  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Ganges.  They  had  encountered  men  of  many  complexions  and 
many  costumes ;  the  swarthy  Syrian,  the  olive-colored  Persian,  the 
black  African.  Even  of  Alexander  himself  it  is  related  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  caused  his  admiral,  Nearchus,  to  sit  by  his  side,  and 
found  consolation  in  listening  to  the  adventures  of  that  sailor — the 
story  of  his  voj'^age  from  the  Indus  up  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  con- 
queror had  seen  with  astonishment  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tides.  He  had  built  ships  for  the  exploration  of  the  Caspian,  supposing 
that  it  and  the  Black  Sea  might  be  gulfs  of  a  great  ocean,  such  as  Ne- 
archus had  discovered  the  Persian  and  Red  Seas  to  be.  He  had  formed 
a  resolution  that  his  fleet  should  attempt  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  and  come  into  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules- -a  feat  which,  it  was  affirmed,  had  once  been  accomplished  by 
the  Pharaohs. 

Not  only  her  greatest  soldiers,  but  also  her  greatest  philosophers, 
found  in  the  conquered  empire  much  that  might  excite  the  admiration  " 
of  Greece.  Callisthenes  obtained  in  Babylon  a  series  of  Chaldean  as- 
tronomical observations  ranging  back  through  1,903  years ;  these  he 
sent  to  Aristotle.  Perhaps,  since  they  were  on  burnt  bricks,  duplicates 
of  theni  may  be  recovered  by  modern  research  in  the  clay  lib/aries  of 
the  Assj^'ian  kings.  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  astronomer,  possessed  a 
Babylonian  record  of  eclipses,  going  back  747  years  before  our  era. 
Long-continued  and  close  observations  were  necessary,  before  some  of 
these  astronomical  results  that  have  .  reached  our  times  could  have 
been  ascertained.  Thus  the  Babylonians  had  fixed  the  length  of  a 
tropical  year  within  twenty-five  seconds  of  the  truth;  their  estimates 
of  the  sidereal  year  was  barely  two  minutes  in  excess.     They  had  de- 
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tected  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  They  knew  the  causes  of 
eclipses,  and,  by  the  aid  of  their  cycle  called  Saros,  could  predict  them. 
Their  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  cycle,  which  is  more  than  6,585 
days,  was  within  nineteen  and  a  half  minutes  of  the  truth. 

Such  facts  furnish  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  patience  and  skill 
with  which  astronomy  had  been  cultivated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that, 
with  very  inadequate  in.strumental  ineaus,  it  had  reached  no  inconsid- 
erable perfection.  These  old  observers  had  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
stars,  had  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs ;  they  had  parted  the 
day  into  twelve  hours,  the  night  into  twelve.  They  had,  as  Aristotle 
sa^'s,.  for  a  long  time  devoted  themselves  to  observations  of  star-occul- 
tations  by  the  moon.  They  had  correct  views  of  the  structure  of  the 
solar  system,  and  knew  the  order  of  emplacement  of  tlie  planets.  They 
constructed  sun-dials,  clepsydras,  astrolabes,  gnomons. 

Not  witliout  interest  do  we  still  look  on  specimens  of  their  method 
of  printing.  Upon  a  revolving  roller  they  engraved,  in  cuneiform 
letters,  their  records,  and,  running  this  over  plastic  clay  formed  into 
blocks,  produced  ineffaceable  proofs.  From  their  tile-libraries  we  ai"e 
still  to  reap  a  literary  and  historical  harvest.  They  were  not  without 
some  knowledge  of  optics.  The  convex  lens  found  at  Nimroud  shows 
that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  magnifying  instruments.  In 
arithmetic  they  had  detected  the  value  of  position  in- the  digits,  though 
they  missed  the  grand  Indian  invention  of  th^  cipher. 

AVhat  a  spectacle  for  the  concjuering  Greeks,  who,  up  to  this  time, 
had  neither  experimented  nor  observed!  They  had  contented  them- 
selves with  mere  meditation  and  useless  speculation. — Draper\s  History 
of  the  Conflict  Between  Religion  and  Science. 


THE  RESOURCES  ©F  THE  EM^lilSM  UMIVEIISITIES. 


"  The  landed  property  consists  of  319,718  acres,  chiefly  in  the  southern 
counties.  Of  this  property  7,683  acres  belong  to  Oxford  University, 
'2,145  to  Cambridge  University,  184,764  acres  to  the  College? 
and  Halls  of  Oxford  and  124,826  to  the  Colleges  and' Halls  of 
Cambridge.  These  lands  are  leased  in  various  Avays,  and  yield  a 
large  though  very  varying  income.  Of  house  property  there  is  also  a 
very  large  amount,  the  value  of  which  will  be  largely  in ef eased  as 
many  long  leases  fall  in.  Government  and  other  stoclvs  gtre  held  to 
such  an  amount  that  the  yearly  income  from  them  is  £66,496, 19s.  7d. 
The  number  of  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  University  and  College  au- 
thorities amounts  to  756,  of  the  annual  net  value  of  £135,016, 17s.  lid. 
The  total  income  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  for  1871  was  £754,- 
405,  5s.  1|  d.,  of  which  £665,601  10s.  2|^d.  was  for  corporate  use,  and 
the  rest  in  trust.     The  revenue  was  derived  partly  from  the  property 
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and  partly  from  room  rents,  fees,  etc.  Of  the  income  the  share  falling 
to  Oxford  University  was  £29,043  3s.  9d.;  to  Cambridge  University. 
£13,917,  3s.  9d.;  to  the  Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford,  £307,369,  17s.  4d.i 
to  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  £264,266, 17s.  lOM.  In  all,  £614,587,  7s. 
GJd.  from  what  may  be  called  external  revenues.  Keble  College  ha« 
no  external  revenue,  but  imposes  a  uniform  charge  of  £81  per  annum 
on  all  students.  Tliis  moderate  sum  includes  everj-thing  :  Mainten- 
ance, tuition  fees,  rent  of  rooms,  fuel,  etc.,  and  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment shows  a  profit  on  1873  of  £502  after  all  charges  had  been  paid. 

The  tuition  fees  in  •  Oxford  are  generally  £21  per  annum ;  in  Cam- 
bridge, £18  for  an  undergraduate  pensioner  ;  £6  for  a  sizar,  and  £1  10 
per  term  for  every  B.  A.  In  Oxford  the  income  from  fees  was,  in  1871, 
£30,761,  and  in  13  out  of  17  ( 'ollegos  in  Cambridge,  £26,413.  The 
iieads  of  the  Colleges  in  the  two  I' Diversities  together  receive  annually 
£50,958  19s.  3d.  Of  this  sum  the  sum  of  19  Oxford  Cf)llege3  receive 
£30,543  12s.  4d.,  and  those  of  17  Cambridge  College?;  £20,415  6s.  lid. 

The  Fellows  of  Colleges  in  1871  divided  among  themselves  £204,147 
15s.  7d.;  the  Fellows  in  Cambridge  getting  rather  the  larger  half. 

The  scholars  and  exhibitioners  received  out  of  the  corporate  funds 
£50,534  5s.  besides  large  sums  paid  out  of  the  trust  funds  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  University  professors  received  out  of  Colleges,  incomes  in  Ox- 
ford £6,694  10s.  lOd.,  in  Cambridge  £1,011  lis.  8d.  More  than  £14,- 
000  were  spent  in  the  management  of  estates,  or  about  2  4-5  per  cent. 
on  thevalue,  but  this  does  not  generally  include  the  salaries  of  the 
financial  ofhcers.  In  the  management  and  expenditure  of  such  large 
sums  there  is  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  waste,  but  the  Commissioners 
coniine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  assigned  them,  and  having 
stated  facts,  leave  these  without  making  any  suggestion  or  hinting  at 
any  misappropriation.  In  the  gentlest  way  the  remark  is  made  that 
in  certain  cases  there  is  a  ma.rked  disparity  between  the  property  and 
income  of  certain  Colleges  and  the  number  of  their  members.  In  other 
words,  the  incomes  are  very  large  and  the  work  done  comparatively 
small.  Th.i^',  however,  is  not  thought  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Commission,  and  consequently  nothing  more  is  said  about  it. 

It  is  very  evident  that  University  reform  in  England  has  not  reach- 
ed its  limit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  likely  that  this  Report  inay 
supply  data  fa,r  making  many  changes  and  effecting  great  improve- 
ments, both  in  management  and  expenditure  of  funds,  which  are  very 
large  at  present,  and  likely  to  be  nearly  one-half  larger  before  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  enquiry  into  the  management  of  endowed  schools 
in  England  showed  a  very  large  amount  of  waste  and  malversation  of 
funds.  It  would"  not  be  correct  to  say  that  similar  revelations 
in  connection  with  the  Universities  have  been  made.  But  when 
we  learn  that  generally  Fellows  of  Colleges  are  the  Bursars,  and 
other  Feilovv^s  the  Auditors,  we  may  little  wonder  if  the  accounts  are 
sometimes  rather  slovenly  kept,  and  if  the  funds  are  not  always  turned 
to  the  very  best  advantage.     It  is  surely  too  much  to  pay  for  the  learn- 
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ed  leisure  even  of  the  large  and  respectable  class  of  College  Fellows, 
nearly  one-third  of  all  the  funds  connected  with  the  two  great  English 
LJniversitic.-^.  At  least  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  whether  some 
part,  at  an}'  rate,  of  that  sum  might  not  be  turned  to  better  account. — 
London  Gluhr. 


TMm    CMiMglS^   I.AW®SJA«S, 


Driring  the  recent  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  the  Rev. 
E.  Edkins,  of  Pekin,  read  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the  Chinese  language 
at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  writing.  The  date  of  the  written 
character  of  the  Cliinese  is  said  by  themselves  to  be  2,300  B.  C.  There 
has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  v,  hether  this  date  should  be 
accepted.  The  reader  of  the  paper  stated  that,  in  order  to  leave  sufii- 
cient  time  for  the  development  of  the  language  since  the  invention  of 
v;riting,  it  is  best  to  accept  the  native  date,* as  not  being  too  ancient. 
The  celebrated  Buddhist  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang  transut'ad  several  San- 
scrit works  into  Chinese  1,200  years  a.go.  His  way  of  writing  Sanscrit 
names  with  Chinese  characters  show^s  what  sounds  were  attached  to 
those  characters  at  tha.t  period.  A  little  before  liis  days  the  Chinese 
learnt  from  Hindoo  missionaries  for  the  first  time  the  way  to  spell 
words  with  the  help  of  the  alphabet.  A  second  period  of  1,200  years 
takes  us  back  to  t!ie  time  of  the  old  Chinese  poetry  recently  translated 
by  Dr.  Legge.  That  poetry  was  in  the  simple  vernacular  of  the  time, 
and  was  arranged  in  siiort  lines,  all  carefully  rhyming  together.  By 
tliis  aid  we  learn  what  the  language  tJien  was,  and  how  the  Chinese 
characters  were  then  pronounced,  their  meaning,  and  which  of  tiiem 
were  occasionally  changed  one  for  another. 

Another  similar  period  of  1,200  j'^ears  carries  us  back  nearly  to  the 
traditional  date  of  the  invention  of  writing.  Proceeding  carefully 
with  the  information  thus  acquired  on  the  characteristics  of  the  lan- 
guage at  the  two  epochs  named,  we  may  attack  the  characters  them- 
selves to  learn  whether  they  can  tell  us  anything  as  to  vrhat  that  lan- 
guage Vv'as  wdiich  tlicy  w"ere  invented  to  represent.  After  a  thousand 
or  more  ideographs  had  been  formed  by  drawing  pictures  in  outline  of 
natural  objects,  and  suggestive  groupings  of  strokes  to  represent  the 
verbs,  the  Chinese  attached  the  sounds  of  the  objects  or  actions  to  the 
pictures,  and  then  advanced  another  step.  That  step  v\"as  to  use  about 
1,000  select  ideographs  as  signs  of  sound.  For  instance,  bak  was  the 
word  for  "white,"  pak  for  "a  cypress"  and  for  "the  soul:"  Having  a 
symbol  for  whiteness  called  bah,  the  Chinese  made  it  a  sign  for  a  cypress 
and  for  the  soul  also,  adding  the  sign  for  "wood"  for  the  one,  and  that 
for  "demon"  for  the  other.  By  examining  the  mass  of  compound 
characters  thus  constructed,  it  is  possible  to  restore  the  pronunciation 
as  it  was  at  the  date,  of  the  invention.     Every  word  has  changed  its 
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sound  in  the  interim.     A  large  number  of  remarkable  letter  changes 
have  grown  up  and  run  their  course. 

By  the  application  of  the  principle  of  phonetic  writing  juat  stated, 
the  ancient  language  was,  as  it  were,  photographed,  and  the  photograph 
can  be  deciphered  by  the  philologist.  The  laws  of  intervening  change 
can  be  estimated,  and  tlie  language  restored  to  its  primitive  state,  as 
far  as  regards  many  of  its  essential  features.  A  brief  statement  was 
then  made  as  to  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  as  mirrored  in 
their  own  vocabulary.  It  shows  that  they  had  then  a  full  supply  of 
abstract  terms  and  words  suitable  for  political  ideas,  and  for  moral 
conceptions.  They  had  decimal  arithmetic,  names  of  weights  and 
measures,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  other  common  tnetals,  and  a  stock  of 
words  suitable  for  the  weaver  of  silk  and  linen,  the  boatman,  the  agri- 
culturist, the  carpenter,  and  the  mason.  The  reader  stated  it  as  his 
conviction  that  the  intuitive  origin  of  moral  ideas  is  decidedly  favored 
by  the  Chinese  etymology  of  words  having  a  moral  meaning,  and  that 
the  Darwinian  method  of  accounting  for  men's  notions  of  morality 
w^ill  gain  no  support  frwri  the  Chinese  language.  Examples  were 
given  and  briefly  discussed. 


T^VISTIWCJ  TME  EMC}I.I§M  L.ANGiJACJE. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield  gives  the  Eveniny  Pest  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  well-known  verses,  beginning — 

When  a  twister  a  twisting,  will  twist  liim  a  twist  : 

They  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Wallis,  D.  D.,  (1615-1703), 
the  learned  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford during  the  "Commonwealth"  period.  He  was  not  less  disting- 
uished for  his  etymological  than  his  geometrical  skill.  He  took  great 
pride  in  his  native  tongue,  and  peculiar  pleasure  in  exhibiting  its  su- 
periority over  all  others,  ancient  and  modern. 

In  conversation  with  a  learned  Frenchman,  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1653,  the  latter  having  boasted  of  the  richness  and  copiousness  of 
his  own  tongue,  particularly  in  derivatives  and  synonyms,  Dr.  "Wallis 
challenged  him  to  a  comparison  of  the  tw^o  in  these  particulars.  The 
Frenchman  then  J^roduced  the  following  tetrastich  on  the  art  of  rope- 
making  : 

Quand  un  cordier,  cordant,  venit  eorder  uiie  corde, 

Pciur  sa  corde  eorder,  trois  cordons  il  accorde  : 

Mills,  si  iiu  des  cordons  de  la  corde  decorde, 

Le  cordon  decordanl  fait  dccorder  la  corde. 

In  response,  Dr.  Wallis,  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  foreign  friend,  in- 
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stantl}'^  produced  in  the  same  meter  the  folh^wing  literal  translation  of 
the  Frenchman's  labored  stanzas  : 

When  fi  twister,  a  twistino;,  will  twist  liim  a  twist, 
For  the  iwistin;;-  of  liis  twist  lie  three  twines  dotli  iutwist  ; 
But,  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist. 
The  twine  that  untwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist. 

The  Frenchman,  having  thus  been  completely  matcjied  in  eveiy 
particular — in  the  parts  of  spcecli,  and  in  the  number,  quantity,  and 
force  of  the  radical  word  and  its  iTiliections — was  challeno-ed  to  a  far- 
ther trial  of  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of  the  rival  tongues,  but 
confessed  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  ofter.  Whereupon  Dr.  Wallis 
exultingly  produced  the  following  continuation  of  the  theme  : 

Untwisting  tlie  twine  that  iintw^istcd  between, 
He  twirls  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine  ; 
Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine. 
He  twisted  tlie  twine  he  had  twined  in  tvv'tun. 

Having  thus  shown  satisfactorily  the  wonTlcrful  versatility  of  his 
own  vernacular,  and  completely  silenced  liis  friendly  disputant,  and 
to  convince  him  that  the  rich  mine  of  ''English  undeiiled"'  was  not  3'et 
exhausted,  he  presently  produced  a  third  quatrain,  in  which,  as  before, 
he  rang  the  changes  on  the  same  word,  confining  himself  still  to  the  al- 
lowed and  legitimate  inflections  and  derivatives  of  the  one  root : 

The  twain  that  in  twining  before  in  the  twine. 
As  twines  were  intwisted,  he  now  dotli  untv.'ine  ; 
Twixt  tiie  twain  inteitwisting  a  twine  UK^re  between. 
He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine. 

The  Frenchman,  of  course,  yielded  the  palm  gracefully  to  his  oppo- 
nent. He  could  not  but  admire  a  language  that  he  liad  but  just  dis- 
paraged, and  of  whose  wonderful  resources  he  had  previously  had  not 
the  slightest  conception. 

At  the  request  of  a  foreign  nobleman,  subsequently,  Dr.  Wallis 
tranislated  his  three  quatrains  into  as  concise  a  Latin  version  as  he  could. 
I  need  not  reproduce  the  result.  It  required  144  Latin  words,  derived 
from  twenty  different  radicals,  to  express  the  109  English  words, 
springing,  with  the  exception  of  the  particles,  from  one  and  the  same 
root. 


ENGI.ISII  ©MAMMAIS  AS  IT  IS. 


By  J.  H.  Becton. 


*  Introductory  Remarks. 

In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  grammar-authors  that  ''it  is  the 
function  of  the  grammarian  to  take  the  language  as  it  is,''  I  propose,  in 
a  series  of  articles  of  review,  to  take  it  as  authors  say  it  is,  and  to  show^ 
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it  in  the  brightness  of  its  own  reflection.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  lan- 
guage is  alwa3^s  to  be  taken  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  progress  or  im- 
provement in  its  construction,  for  tiiat  which  must  always  be  taken 
"as  il  is,''  will  ever  remain  as  it  is,  beyond  the  power  of  progress — a  fact 
which  is  never  thought  of  by  certain  authors  in  their  learned  and 
strained  eirort;-;  to  prove  w^liat  is  by  etymological  references  to  what/i.a.s 
been.  Eeferences  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  serve  to  fill  out  many  "remarks 
and  observations"  of  their  books  ;  Giaucer  and  his  contemporaries  are 
constantly  quoted  to  justify  their  conclusions;  words  now  used 
as  one  part  of  speech  were  formerly  used  as  some  other — the 
conjunctions  ij  and  but,  for  example,  tliey  tell  ns,  were  formerly 
used  as  verbs ;  sliall,  now  an  auxiliary,  was  in  the  days  of  Chaucer 
used  as  a  principal  verb.  All  these  facts  (for  they  are  facts) 
clearly  prove  tliat  the  anti-progressive  grammarians  cannot  sup- 
port themselves  in  their  favorite  maxim.  Even  the  titles  which  they 
give  their  works  contradict  them.  "English  Gramvmr  on  a  New  Plan,'" 
OT  " Greatly  Enlarged  and  Improved.''  Everybody  knows  that  if  a  man 
explains  a  science  as  it  is  he  makes  710  improvements,  but  should  he  find 
that  as  it  is  usually  explained,  it  is  erroneous,  then  he  can  "improve" 
by  "enlarging"  upon  it  as  it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  said  to  be  pre-eminently  the  "function"  of  the  grammarian  to 
teach  the  language  correctly.  Language  being  progressive,  it  is  the 
duty  of  its  expounders  to  progress  Vvith  it  and  teacl:  it  as  it  ought  to 
be,  rcjocting  all  errors  and  absurdities.  He  that  does  not  so  is  false  U) 
his  ta;l-:.  That  nearly  all,  if  not  cdl,  in  explaining  grammar  as  it  is  by 
tlicrn,  do  not  unfold  the  true  principles  of  the  science,  I  shall  attempt 
to  prove  by  placing  them  before  their  own  mirrors. 

NOUNS,    PROPER    AND    COMMON.    ' 

The  word  nmm,  as  all  will  agree,  means  name.  It  is  not  the  thing, 
but  the  name  of  the  thing,  that  is  the  noun.  The  word  man  is  a  noun 
because  it  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  being,  but  the  being  himself  is  not  a 
noun.  Henry  Clay  v\'as  the  name  of  a  great  orator,  and  as  a  name, 
Henry  Clay  is  a  noun  ;  but  lienr}'  Clay  himself  was  not  a  noun.  So 
with  other  nouns.  They  are  words  used  to  distinguish  individuals  or 
classes,  as  the  word  girls  distinguishes  a  class  of  females  from  another 
class  of  fenial'-'S  called  women. 

In  accorJ;\iice  v/itb,  the  fact  that  nouns  are  used  to  name  things, 
there  must,  as  a  consequence,  be  as'  many  kinds  of  nouns  as  there  are 
kinds  or  classes  of  objects  ;  as,  Specific,  which  distinguish  individuals  of 
the  same  class :  (Uneric,  which  distinguishes  one  class  from  another ; 
Material,  whi  ':  '  -  ,;f  what  things  are  made;  Colkcfive,  which  include 
many  indivi  :i  i  (,r  things  under  one  idea ;  and  several  others,  sucli 
as  Abstract,  Diminutive,  Verbal,  Participial,  &c.,  &c.  But  the  division  of 
nouns  into  "Proper  and  Common"  is  very  objectionable,  as  I  propose 
to  show  bclo^\^ 
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PROPER  nouns. 

I  boldly  assert  tiuit  cll  nouns  arc  proper,  wlicn  appropriately  applied. 
A  certain  variety  of  fruit  is  called  cq/plc,  another  is  calle.l  peach,  and  a 
third  variety  is  known  by  the  name  ot  orange,  whilst  other  kinds  are 
known  by  their  respective  names,  as,  plum,  grape,  Liiiou,  date,  jig,  berry, 
etc.,  which  are  certainly  not  v;>iproper  names.  Again:  we  call  dark- 
ness nigld,  and  light  day.  Who  will  say  that  night  is  not  the  proper 
noun  for  darkness,  and  day  for  light?  "John  is  a  boy  whora  1 
greatly  respect."  If  John  is  a  boy — v/hich  is  asserted — is  the  word 
which  names  him  or  tells  him  what  he  is,  improper  f  If  John  i» 
proper  because  it  distinguishes  the  individuals  from  others,  so  must 
boy  be  .roper,  too,  for  it  distinguishes  him  from  a  class  of  males  called 
men.  "Ye--,  but  it  does  not  distinguish  him  from  other  boys,"  says 
one.  Neither  does  JoJru  distinguish  one  particular  boy  from  other 
boys  named  Jolm.  The  iiame  boy  tells  us  as  much  about  him  as  does 
tlie  name  John.  If  we  v;ish  to  tell  vs'hat  John,  we  are  compelled  to 
use  other  words. 

The  term  "proper  noun"  implies  that  some  nouns  are  improper — an 
absurdity  which  calls  for  no  further  refutation. 

COMMON    NOUNS. 

"Common  nouns  are  general  names."  says  Mr.  Smith.  If  such  is 
true,  then  we  ha^'e  ver}"  fevr  of  what  he  calls  proper  nouns.  In  Car- 
teret county,  for  instance,  there  are  many,  very  many  Bells,  Garnern^ 
and  Taylors.  These  names  are  truly  general  in  that  county.  John 
Smith  is  a  general  name,  the  countrj^  over.  Which  John  Smith  doe? 
R.  C.  Smith  parse  as  a  common  noun  ?  According  to  his  deiiiiition  he 
should  call  them  a/7  common.  But  according  to  his  definition  of 
proper  nouns,  viz :  "Proper  nouns  are  particular  names,"  he  must  call 
them  all  -proper  nouns.  They  are  common  nouns  (names),  yet  they  are 
proper.  They  are  one  or  the  other,  yet  they  are  both,  but  still  they  are 
neither.     What  v.-onderful  nouns,  indeed  ! 

Some  grammarians  dodge  the  above  difficulty  by  saying,  'Proper 
nouns  distinguish  individuals."  Where  is  the  distinction  in  John 
Smith  wdien  there  are  hundreds  of  John  Smiths?  We  can  distinguish 
one  John  Smith  from  another  only  by  the  help  of  other  word.s ;  as, 
John  Smith,  //'.,  or  Sr.,  or  ih.Q  first,  s-xond,  tliird ;  or  John  Smith  of  such 
a  street.  By  using  descriptive  words  we  can  distinguish  any  number 
of  persons  of  the  same  name;  as,  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  King 
Henry  the  Seventh ;  William  the  Conqueror,  Richard  tlie  Lion- 
hearted,  &c.  Henry,  William  and  Richard  are  all  called  proper  nouns, 
but  tliey  do  not  distinguish  one  Henry,  William  or  Richard  from 
another. 

Lastly,  the  term  "common  noun"  implies  the  bold  absurdity  that 
gome  nouns  are  imcommon,  which,  though  true  in  a  general  sense,  is 
more  than  grammarians  intend  to  assert. 
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Thus  we  see  plainly  that  the  division  of  proper  and  common  nouns 
is  erroneous,  contradictory  and  absurd,  tind  as  such,  should  be 
rejected  and  numbered  with  the  many  other  mistakes  of  grammarians. 

GENDER. 

Gender  is  the  cKsfindmi  of  nouns  nith  regard  to  sex. — Murray  and 
Bullion. 

Gender  is  that  propertij  which  distinguishes  objects  as  male  or  femcde. — 
Quackenbos. 

Gender  is  the  in odiji cation  of  such  nouns  and.  prono^ms  as,  by  their  fo^n, 
diMingnish  t'tescx, — Clark.  , 

Gender  is  the  distinction  of  sex. — R.  C.  Smith,  KirivHam  and  others. 

If  the  authors  quoted  above  are  correct  in  their  definitions,  there 
can  be  but  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine,  for  these  are  all  the 
sexes  that  God  made.  (See  Genesis  i:  27.)  It  is  further  asserted  by 
many  tliat  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal,  world  is  sexed.  We 
all  Icnow  that  some  trees — certain  persimmons,  huckleberries,  locust, 
etc., — vrill  not  produce  fruit,  wdiich  fact  accounts  for  such  expressions 
as  ''wale  persimmon,"  "he  huckleberry,"  etc.,  thus  proving  that  trees, 
fiovrers,  and  the  like  are  regarded  as  being  sexed. 

As  every  being  is  either  male  or  female,  it  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
secpience  that  every  being  is  either  masculine  or  feminine,  one  or  the 
other.  The  idea  of  a  gender  being  '^commion''  to  difi'erent  sexes  is 
be^'ond  common  comprehension.  But  to  grammarians  of  uncommon 
intclLr-cts  it  is  not  considered  incomprehensible  to  put  two  opposite 
genders  together  and  form  a  gender  common  to  both  sexes.  Besides, 
if  sucli  nouns  as  parent,  n.cighbor,  bird,  sheep,  and  others,  are  common 
gender,  where  is  the  distinction  of  sex?  Common  gender  does  net  dis- 
tinguish the  sex  :  it  does  not  tell  us  Avliether  it  is.  a  male  or  a  female 
parent,  inale  or  female  neighbor,  male  or  female  bird.  Where  we  do 
not  know  the  gender  of  such  nouns,  I  cannot  see  how  we  discover  the 
gender  by  calling  it  common  gender.  It  may  be  that  the  mysterious 
common  gender  has  a  latent,  magic  power  to  reveal  unknown  sexes  to 
the  grammarians  of  .  the  "productive  system."  But  to  me,  all  is 
hidden ;  and  so  it  must  be,  for  the  common  gender  has  never  revealed 
an  unknown  sex  to  any  but  those  interested  in  the  wonderfully  Pro- 
duhtive  Systems. 

But  to  understand  this  common  gender  as  it  is,  we  vrill  give  it  a  trial 
in  parsing.  A  man  shot  a  bird  and  killed  it.  Wliat  is  the  gender  of 
bird?  Mr.  Smith  and  his  satellites  say  it  is  cowhio/?, because  bird  may 
Ix'  eitin'r  rn(iftrnli)ie  or  feminine.  (If  it  is  either  one  or  the  other  why  jiot 
say  so?)  AVhat  gender  is  the  pronoun  iff  The  same  authorities  say 
it  is  r(f'Hf(?r,  that  is,  «(v7A("r  the  one  or  the  other!  (See  Smith's  Gram., 
pp.  18,  44.  Bt'tj.ion's  Gram.,  pp.  10,  12.  .Clark's  Normal  Gram.,  pp. 
7G.  Obs.  I.,  ^>3,  DccUmi.  Pros.)  Then  what  becomes  of  the  rule  that 
''pronouns  agree  in  gicnder  with  the  nouns  for  uhicli  they  stand  f'  How 
can  a  word  which  lias  no  gender  agree  in  gender  with  a  word  that  docx 
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denote  gender  ?  What  a  wonderful  gender  this  neuter  gender  is !  A 
sex  that  is  neither  male  nor  female — "a  gender  that  denotes  whatever  is 
without  sex" — that  is,  a  sex  which  is  not  a  sac  !  What  profound  gram- 
mar! 

But  saj^s  another,  "The  Neuter  Gender  represents  things  destitute  of 
sex."  Ah  I  is  that  it  ?  Is  it  the  "function  of  the  grammarian"  to  teach 
the  properties  that  do  not  belong  to  words  ?  What  a  boundless  task  ! 
But  what  benefit  would  result  from  such  a  course?  Would  the  scholar 
be  any  wiser  by  repeating  the  tautological  definition  of  the  so-called 
neuter  gender,  when  it  is  implied  in  the  general  definition  of  gender  ? 
If  he  has  sense  enough  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  gender,  he  cer- 
tainly has  sense  enough  to  know  when  a  noun  has  no  gender. 

But  the  example,  "a  man  shot  a  bird  and  killed  it,"  deserves  further 
attention.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  noun  bird  is  called  common 
gender,  either  masculine  or  feminine,  and  the  pronoun  it  neuter  gen- 
der, neither  masculine  nor  feminine.  Surely,  it  is  a  mysterious  bird 
that  is  cither  of  two  things  and  yet  is  neither.  Grammarians  have  dis- 
covered two  strange  things  in  natural  science.  The  first  is  that  a 
thing  may  possess  a  property  and  at  the  same  time  not  possess  it ;  the 
second  is,  that  it  may  possess  two  distinct  properties  at  the  same  time, 
and  still  not  have  either  property.  Such  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  their 
premises.  Pronouns  agree  in  gender,  number,  &c.,  with  the  nouns  for 
which  they  stand ;  the  pronoun  it  standing  for  the  noun  bird,  is  neuter., 
that  is,  neither  or  no  gender ;  therefore  the  noun  bird  is  {not  common, 
but)  neuter  or  no  gender.  Absurdity  of  absurdities  !  The  climax  of  a 
system  which  is  indeed  productive — a  system  that  has  discovered  what 
ornithologists  have  never  dreamed  of — a  bird  that  is  either  male  O'r  fe- 
male, and  at  the  same  time  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

"Although  these  misrepresentations,  contradictions,  inaccuracies,  and 
absurdities  may  appear  ever  so  inconsistent  and  incredible,  yet  they 
constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  daily  lessons  in  our  Academies 
and  Seminaries  ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  teachers  of  our  Institutions 
generally  acknowledge  the  deficiency  and  incorrectness  of  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  grammar.  Many  of  our  instructors  seem  to  be  griev- 
ously destitute  of.  independence  of  thought  and  action ;  they  appear 
afraid  to  combat  the  tide  of  public  sentiment,  or  rather,  are  too  timid 
even  to  jostle  the  shackles  of  ignorant  and  barbarous  days.  Many  ap- 
pear to  forget  that  it  is  their  moral  duty,  'To  reject  that  which  is  evil 
and  cleave  unto  that  which  is  good."  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
so  many  prefer  an  'old  error  to  a  new  truth.'  " 

It  may  be  claimed  by  some  that  the  authors  quoted  do  not  define 
gender  correctly,  and  the  word  means  class,  sort  or  kind.  That  such 
was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  gender,  I  presume  no  scholar 
will  deny.  But  usage — vrhich  all  authors  say  makes  language — has 
abandoned  that  definition,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived explanation  of  the  term  as  given  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
When  the  Jcinds  or  classes  of  nouns  are  intended,  they  are  not  divided 
into  masculine,  feminine,  common  and  neuter,  but  into  the  so-called 
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proper  and  common,  and  these  again  into  abstract,  participial,  verbal^ 
&c.;  thus  showing  that  those  who  claim  to  be  correct  in  defining  gen- 
der to  mean  class,  sort  or  kind,  contradict  themselves  in  their  arrange- 
ment of  the  kinds  or  classes  of  nouns. 

To  be  Continued. 


SCHOOL  TIME. 


Di  n't  you  hear  the  scholars  thrumming  V 

Bumble-bees  in  June  '? 
All  the  leaves  together  thumbing, 

Singers  hunting  for  a  tune  ? 
Master  mending  pens  and  humming 

Bonnie  Doon? 

As  he  thinks,  a  perished  maiden 

Fords  the  brook  of  song, 
Comes  to  him  so  heavy  laden, 

Stepping  on  the  notes  along. 
Stands  beside  him,  blessed  maiden! 

He  has  waited  long! 

Cherry  ripe  is  the  glowing  stove, 
Grammar  class  is  inflecting  "love," 
"I  love — you  love,  and  love  we  all." 
Bounding  States  are  the  Hiunboldts  small, 
Chanting  slow  in  common  time 
Broken  China's  rugged  rhyme : 
"Yang-tse-kiaug — Ho-and-bo— " 
Heavenly  rivers !  how  they  flow ! 

Writing  class  with  heads  one  way — 

And  tongues  all  out  for  a  holiday ! 

Hark  to  the  goose-quill's  spattering  grate, 

Kasping  like  an  awkward  skate, 

Swinging  round  in  mighty  B's, 

Lazy  X's  and  crazy  Z's  1 

Here  a  scholar,  looking  solemn. 

Blunders  up  a  crooked  column, — 

Pisa's  own  Italic  tower, 

Done  in  slate  in  half  an  hour. 

Fingers  piled  in  a  mighty  sum; 

He  wets  a  finger,  and  down  they  come ! 

Aproned  urchin,  aged  five, 
Youngest  in  the  hnmming  hive. 
Standing  by  the  Master's  knee. 
Calls  the  roll  of  A,  B,  C. 
Frightened  hair  all  blown  about. 
Buttered  lips  in  half  a  po  Jt, 
Knuckle  boring  out  an  eye, 
Saying  "P"  and  thinking  "pie," 
Feeling  for  a  speckled  bean, 
'Twixt  each  breath  a  dumb  ravine, 
Like  clock  unwound,  but  going  yet, 
He  slowly  ticks  the  alphabet :. 
"A-ah— Bah— C-ah— D," 
Finds  the  bean  and  calls  for  "G," 


See  that  crevice  in  the  floor — 
Slender  line  from  desk  to  door, 
First  meridian  of  the  school — 
Which  all  the  scholars  toe  by  rule. 
Ranged  along  in  rigid  row, 
Inky,  golden,  biown  and  tow, 
Are  heads  of  spellers  high  and  low. 
Like  notes  in  music  sweet  as  June, 
Dotting  off  a  dancing  tune. 

Boy  of  Bashan  takes  the  lead — 

Roughly  thatched  his  bullet  head; — 

At  the  foot  an  eight-year-old, 

Stands  with  head  of  trembling  gold; 

Watch  her  when  the  word  is  missed' 

Her  eyes  are  like  an  amethyst, 

Her  fingers  dove-tailed,  lips  apart; 

She  knows  that  very  word  by  heart  t 

And  swings  like  any  pendulum, 

Trembling  lest  it  fail  to  come. 

Runs  the  word  along  the  line, 

Like  the  running  of  a  vine, 

Blossoms  out  from  lip  to  lip — 

Till  the  girl  in  azure  slip  » 

Catches  breath  and  spells  the  word. 

Flits  up  the  class  like  any  bird, 

Cheeks  in  bloom  with  honest  blood, 

And  proudly  stands  where  Bashan  stood' 

Evening  reddens  on  the  wall — 
"Attention!"    Now — "Obeisance  all!" 
The  girls'  short  dresses  touch  the  floor. 
They  drop  their  courtesies  at  the  door; 
The  boys  jerk  bows  with  jack-knife  springs. 
Ana  out  of  doors  they  all  take  wings ! 

Vanished  all — all  changed  as  death; 
Life  is  not  the  counted  breath. 
The  slanting  sun  low  in  the  West, 
Brings  to  the  Master  blessed  rest. 
See  where  it  bridges  afternoon. 
And  slopes  the  golden  day-time  down. 
As  if  to  him  at  last  was  given. 
An  easy  grade  to  restful  heaven! 
His  hair  is  silver — not  with  light, 
His  heart  is  heavy — not  with  night. 
Dying  day  the  world  has  kissed, 
Good^night,   sweethearts!     The    school  'i* 
dismissed. 

— Scrttmer. 
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FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 


COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KINGSBURY. 


dumber  2. 

In  the  last  number,  in  quotation  4,  there  was  a  typographical  error. 
Referring  to  Robert  Blair's  poem,  "The  Grave,"  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  published  in  1843.     It  should  have  been  1743. 

7-     "  Some  guns  there  are  tliat  so  contrive  it, 

To  miss  their  aim  what  e're  they  drive  at, 
And  being  charged  for  duck  or  plover 
Fly  back  and  kick  the  owner  over. " 

— Fi^om  the  ^' Columbiad,''''  by  Jonathan  TrumlmU. 

Note. — This  quotation  is  often  misquoted  and  attributed  to  various 
English  authors,  among  them  Butler.  The  real  author  was  an  Ameri- 
can. 

8.  "If  Socrates  died  like  a  sage,  Jesus  died  like  a  God." 

— /.  J.  Rousseau. 

Note. — Wm.  Wirt  places  this  sentiment  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rev.. 
James  Waddell,  "the  blind  preacher,"  in  his  work  called  "The  British 

Spy." 

9.  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men."— Gen.  Henry  Lee,  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

10.     "  No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

Note. — My  impression  is  that  this  is  by  Trumbull,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  "Columbiad."  It  is  not  by  Butler.  Who  can  tell  certainly  ?  We- 
have  no  copj^  of  the  "Columbiad"  by  us. 

11.  "  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

— Shakespeare's  '''Traillus  and  Cressida.'''' 

12.  "  Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety." 

— Shakespeare's  ''''King  H&nry  IV." 

13.  "  My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna." 

— Shakespeare's  '^Measure  for  Measure." 

Note. — This  quotation  is  rarely  given  correctly.  Most  people  omit 
here  and  substitute  Venice  for  "Vienna."  As  the  great  dramatist  is  the- 
author  of  more  popular  quotations  than  any  other  dozen  writers  in 
our  language,  we  will  reserve  what  we  have  to  give  from  him  for  a, 
series  of  separate  articles. 

3  4.     "  He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

Note. — Many  persons  suppose  that  these  universally  known  lines  are 
by  Butler,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Hudibras.     By  reference  to  that  fa- 
mous poem  you  will  find  a  couplet  to  run  thus : 
"  For  those  that  run  away  and  fly 
Take  place  at  least  o'  the  enemy."  — Parti.  Canto'6.. 
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They  have  been  attributed  also  to  Sir  John  Mennis  by  as  high  au- 
thorities as  Mr.  Bohn,  the  London  Athenseum  and  Notes  and  Queries.  It 
has  been  shown  by  recent  explorers  that  no  such  passage  can  be  found 
in  any  extant  copy  of  the  Musarum  Delicise — the  work  published  by 
Mennis  and  Dr.  James  Smith.  The  literature  on  the  above  lines  is 
abundant.  Butler  has  some  lines  in  Part  III,  Canto  3,  which  resemble 
JQO  little  the  controverted  passage : 

"  For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that 's  slain ." 

Without  undertaking  to  give  even  a  brief  statement  of  all  that  has 
ibeen  urged  in  behalf  of  the  various  claimants,  we  content  ourself  with 
the  remark  that  the  latest  investigations,  after  showing  that  neither 
Mennis  nor  Butler  is  the  author,  leave  the  matter  undecided.  The 
couplet  is  found  in  a  work  published  in  1749,  several  years  before  the 
hrst  edition  of  Hudibras  was  given  to  the  world.  It  is  a  History  oj  the 
Rebellion  in  1745,  by  James  Ray,  of  Whitehaven.  There  the  following 
stanza  is  found.: 

"He  that  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  turn  and  fight  another  day; 
But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  rise  to  fight  again." 

Ray  may  be  the  author.  At  any  rate,  it  has  never  been  traced  be- 
yond him,  although  the  same  idea  is  met  with  in  many  writers  before 
him.  As  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Bohn,  that  sentiment  is  as  old  as 
Demosthenes.  He  quotes  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  as  saying,  "In  other 
casas  it  is  true  that  Demosthenes  said,  in  apology  for  his  own  escaping 
from  a  lost  field,  'A  man  that  runs  away  may  fight  again.' "  Bohn 
traces  it  to  Scarron,  who  died  in  1660 ;  to  a  work  entitled  Satyre  Me- 
nippe,  published  in  1594 ;  to  Latin  Apothegms,  compiled  by  the  cele- 
brated Erasmus,  and  translated  into  English  as  early  as  1542,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  That  same  man  that  runneth  awaie 
Male  again  fight  an  other  dale." 

It  w^ould  appear  then  that  Eay  either  quoted  a  stanza  current  in  his 
day,  or  borrowing  a  popular  sentiment,  embodied  it  in  the  language  as 
given  above.     So  the  authorship  is  really  very  doubtful. 


There  is  talk  of  establishing  free  schools  in  Paris  and  compelling  all 
•children  to  attend  them. 

Abbe  Richter,  the  famous  linguist  who  spoke  eighty  languages,  died 
at  Munich  on  October  17. 

The  new  school  law  of  California  makes  it  obligatory  upon  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  between 
•the  ^ges  of  eight  and  fourteen. 
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EDITORIAL. 

:o: 

The  DexIth  of  Col.  Hinton. — This  true  son  of  North  Carolina 
.gifted  orator  and  distinguished  lawyer,  died  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he 
has  resided  for  some  years,  last  Saturday,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

An  appropriate  biographical  and  memorial  sketch  of  Col.  Hinton 
will  appear  in  the  Historical  Department  of  the  March  number  of  Our 
Living  and  Our  Dead. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE  CONTESTS. 


We  are  satisfied  that  the  managers  of  collegiate  institutions  act 
wisely  Avhen  they  encourage  athletic  sports.  We  have  already  insisted 
in  these  pages  upon  the  necessity  of  physical  training,  and  have  called 
to  our  aid  the  utterances  of  judicious  and  experienced  teachers.  Of 
course  athletic  contests  may  be  carried  to  great  excess,  and  too  much 
of  the  student's  time  may  be  occupied  by  such  pastimes.  We  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  great  English  Universities  have  erred  in 
the  direction  of  excess,  and  in  their  boat  racing  have  sacrificed  too 
many  precious  hours  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  intellectual 
gymnasium  in  which  athletes  of  another  kind  must  be  trained  for  a 
higher  and  more  exciting  contest — in  which  mind  and  not  muscle 
must  win  the  victory.  But  there  is  a  happy  mean,  and  American  col- 
leges should  offer  every  requisite  advantage  both  for  mental  and  phys- 
ical development,  as  these  go  hand  in  hand. 

We  believe  it  was  President  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  who  first  sug- 
gested that  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country  inaugurate  a  course  of 
intellectual  contests,  in  which  the  tongue  and  the  pen  should  find  due 
exercise.  His  long  experience  as  a  teacher  in  British  Universities,  his 
great  abilities  and  administrative  gifts  qualified  him  to  give  an  opin- 
ion in  any  matter  in  which  the  progress  of  Colleges  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  were  concerned.  His  suggestion  has  been  acted 
upon  by  a  few  institutions  of  learning,  and  on  January  7th,  in  New 
York  City,  the  representatives  of  six  Northern  colleges  contested  for 
the  honors.     There  were  eleven  young  men  who  contended  for  the 
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prizes.     As  a  matter  of  interest  we  copy  the  names  of  the  colleges,  the 
orators  and  the  subjects  : 


College. 
Rutgers, 
Lafayette, 
Williams, 
Williams, 
Univ'ty,N.Y. 
Rutgers, 
Univ'ty,N.Y. 
Princeton, 
Lafayette, 
Cornell, 


Name. 
J.  H.  Salisbury, 
Forest  Hulings, 
C.  B.  Hubbell, 
W.  D.  Edmonds, 
B.  C.  Cooke, 
James  Kemlo, 
J.  C.  Tomlinson, 
N.  B.  Nicholas, 
N.  H.  Larzelere, 
James  F.  Cluck, 


Princeton,     S.  M.  Miller, 


Subject. 

"Necessity  for  Independent  Thought." 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Man  in  America." 

"The  Good  King  of  the  North." 

"The  St.  Simon  Stylites  of  To-day." 

"Men  of  Strength." 

"Charles  Sumner." 

"The  Cid." 

"Michael  Angelo." 

"The  Truest  Statesman." 

"The  Grecian  and  the  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture as  Exponents  of  the  Religious 
Sentiment." 

"Free  Thought." 


The  committee  to  decide  was  composed  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
editor  and  poet,  Whitelaw  Reid,  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and 
George  William  Curtis,  an  eminent  author  and  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly  and  Monthly.  John  C.  Tomlinson,  of  the  University  of  N.  Y., 
received  the  first  prize  of  $175 — and  Walter  D.  Edmunds,  of  Williams 
College,  the  second  prize  of  $125. 

There  was  also  a  contest  in  essay  writing.  Two  premiums  of  $150 
each  were  offered  for  the  two  best  essays  of  not  more  than  5,000  words 
upon,  first,  any  play  or  character  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  criticism 
and  analysis  must  be  manifest,  and  secondly,  upon  "The  Utilitarian 
Theory  of  Morals."  Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
independent  thought,  and  the  subjects  were  of  a  character  to  forbid 
any  one  not  intellectually  gifted  entering  the  arena.  The  usual  facili- 
ties for  literary  theft  were  cut  off,  as  there  could  be  found  but  little 
material  upon  which  to  draw  that  was  not  known  to  the  very  able 
committee,  which  included  the  following  distinguished  authors,  viz : 
Richard  Grant  White,  himself  a  learned  and  able  Shakespearian  critic 
and  annotator,  James  T.  Fields,  a  remarkably  pleasant  essayist  and  a 
former  member  of  the  well  known  Boston  publishing  house  of  Ticknor 
&  Fields,  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginsen,  one  of  the  most  highlj'  endowed 
of  Northern  speakers  and  writers. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  essays  presented  with  the  names  and  col- 
leges of  the  essayists : 
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College.  Name.  Subject. 

Williams,            H.  H.  Ballard,  "Timon  of  Athens." 

Williams,            C.  li.  Watson,  "Macbeth." 

Lafayette.            A.  G.  Dewalt,  _  _                           "Othello." 

Princeton,            Allen  Marquond,  "The  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals," 

Univ'ty  of  N.  Y.,  H.  C.  Alvord,  "The  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals." 

Univ'ty  of  N.  Y.,  W.  R.  Thompson,  "The  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals." 

Cornell,                George  H.  Fitch,  "Henry  V." 

Cornell,               James  F.  Cluck,  "The  Clowns  of  Shakespeare." 

Allen  Marquond,  of  Princeton,  obtained  the  prize  on  "The  Utili- 
tarian Theory  of  Morals,"  and  George  H.  Fitch,  of  Cornell,  took  the 
Shakespearian  prize.  John  F.  Cluck,  another  Cornell  student,  was 
honorably  mentioned.  The  committee,  in  their  report,  among  other 
things,  remark : 

"We  would  say,  in  closing,  that  the  average  quality  of  these  essays 
is,  in  our  judgment,  decidedly  above  that  of  the  usual  college  compo- 
sitions ;  that  they  are  generally  marked  by  simplicity,  directness  and 
modesty,  combined  with  a  fair  amount  of  originality  and  with  great 
freedom  from  verbiage  and  bad  taste.  The  successful  essays  on  Utili- 
tarianism are  free  from  all  mere  conventionalism  or  sectarian  bias ; 
and  the  successful  Shakespearian  essays  show  no  undue  dependence  on 
the  French  or  German  school  of  critics.  We  are,  on  the  whole, 
heartily  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  first  Inter-collegiate  Literary 
Composition  in  essay  writing." 

A  large  number  of  eminent  scholars,  authors  and  divines  were  pre- 
sent, and  great  interest  was  manifested  throughout.  The  society  is 
known  as  the  "Intercollegiate  Literary  Association,"  and  promises  to 
become  a  permanent  institution  in  the  North.  We  have  devoted  so 
much  of  our  space  to  this  first  literary  contest  among  rival  colleges 
that  our  readers  may  learn  something  of  this  new  feature  among 
American  institutions.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  Southern  col- 
leges to  follow  the  example  thus  set  us  ?  Wherever  Southern  boys 
have  contested,  either  before  or  since  the  war,  they  have  been  able  to 
secure  the  highest  places  of  distinction.  At  Princeton,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  Theodorick  Pryor,  oldest  son  of  Hon.  Roger  A.  Pr3^or,  for- 
merly of  Virginia,  was  graduated  in  his  nineteenth  year,"  bearing  off 
every  honor,  obtaining  the  Jay  Cooke  scholarship,  upon  which  he 
went  to  Oxford,  in  England,  where  he  was  equally  distinguished. 
This  young  man  was  a  marvel  of  intellectual  acuteness,  comprehensive- 
ness and  force.  He  was  drowned  in  East  river,  in  1871,  when  not 
more  than  twenty-one.    He  was  buried  at  Princeton.     Dr.   McCosh 
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made  an  address,  in  which  he  declared  that  young  Pryor  had  the 
most  metaphysical  and  philosophical  mind  he  had  ever  known  on  two 
Continents.  The  year  following  his  graduation,  another  Southern  boy, 
a  North  Carolinian,  from  Oxford,  bore  off  the  first  honors,  and  also 
obtained  a  scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to  attend  a  German  Uni- 
versity for  one  year.  His  name  is  Skinner  Lassiter.  The  next  year, 
still  another  North  Carolina  youth,  Richmond  Pearson,  Jr.,  son  of 
Chief  Justice  Pearson,  secured  the  second  place  in  the  graduating 
class  after  a  severe  contest  lasting  through  several  days.  He  and 
young  Lassiter  were  prepared  by  Jas.  H.  Horner,  Esq.^  then  of  Oxford, 
but  now  of  Hillsboro. 

We  mention  these  facts  with  pride.  They  show  that  Southern 
youth,  when  properly  trained,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  section,  and 
that  the  blood  of  our  people  has  not  degenerated.  We  remember  that 
a  Boston  paper,  the  ablest — Tlie  Daily  Globe — when  noticing  young 
Pryor's  graduation,  said  that  "blood  would  tell,"  and  that  "rebel 
youth"  were  equal  to  the  foremost.  Would  not  an  Intercollegiate  As- 
sociation in  the  South  tend  to  excite  higher  aspirations  and  brighter 
achievements  both  in  the  spheres  of  speaking  and  writing  ?  If  so, 
why  may  we  not  hope  to  see  such  an  association  formed  at  an  early 
day?  T.  B.  K. 


PLAGIARISM  AMONG  AUTHOBS. 


There  is  such  a  thing  doubtless  as  unconscious  plagiarism — when 
the  thoughts  of  others  have  become  so  interwoven  into  the  very  tex- 
ture of  the  brain  as  to  render  one  incajDable  of  distinguishing  between 
purely  original  excogitation  and  those  ideas  which  have  sprung  up 
and  flowered  in  other  minds.  We  remember  hearing  many  years  ago 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Hillsboro,  tell  a  pleasant  story  personal  to 
himself.  He  was  an  eminent  teacher  and  a  man  of  true  and  simple 
piety.  One^.  day,  during  recess,  he  was  taking  a  short  stroll,  when  a 
bright  and  enravishing  thought  took  possession  of  him.  He  was  so 
fascinated  that  he  kept  dwelling  upon  the  thought,  and  said  it  appear- 
ed to  him  of  exquisite  beauty  and  force.  His  first  impulse  was  to  tell 
it  to  his  boys  when  school  met.  Upon  further  consideration,  he  thought 
it  too  precious  a  jewel  to  be  thrown  amongst  such  an  unappreciative 
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audience  as  a  company  of  school  boys,  and  concluded  to  reserve  it  for 
future  use  on  some  more  important  occasion.  He  never  doubted  its  be- 
ing his  own  cherislied"bratof  the  brain" — a  genuine  efflorescence  of  his 
own  mental  exuberance.  But  alas  !  some  few  weeks  afterwards  whilst 
hearing  a  class  in  Horace  recite,  he  met  the  veritable  conceit,  language 
and  all.  He  had  often  read  it  before,  and  the  fine  thought  of  the  gifted 
Roman  had  become  so  incorporated  into  his  own  intellectual  organiza- 
tion that  he  had  unconsciously  appropriated  it,  thinking  it  a  genuine 
coinage  of  his  own  mint,  bearing  the  unmistakable  Wilsonian  stamp 
and  image.  However  innocent,  if  Horace  had  known  how  the  good 
Doctor  had  filched  one  of  his  own  best  thoughts,  he  might  have  hurled 
at  him  one  of  stormful  exclaP">ations — "Aw^ay,  ye  imitators,  servile 
herds !" 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  take  the  language  and  ideas  of  an- 
other and  pass  them  off  as  your  own,  or  even  to  follow  the  general 
track  of  thought  pursued  by  another  writer.  Such  an  act  has  been 
mildly  termed  plagiarism;  but  in  simple,  idiomatic  English  it  is  stealing 
and  that  too  often  from  dead  men.  We  might  easily  illustrate  both 
kinds  of  plagiarism,  but  our  purpose  is  not  to  appeal -to  authors  in  this 
brief  paper.  We  do  not  refer  to  simple  coincidences,  for  it  is  known 
that  many  men  have  expressed  the  same  thought  without  knowing 
what  others  had  said.  Dr.  Holmes  happily  says,  "there  are  thoughts 
abroad  in  the  air,  which  it  takes  more  to  avoid  than  to  hit  upon." 
This  is  no  doubt  true  and  many  very  "honest  thinkers"  may  some- 
times "steal  from  each  other,"  as  the  Doctor  asserts.  But  if  they  thus 
borrow  they  cannot  be  said,  we  take  it,  to  be  very  "earnest  thinkers," 
for  such  authors  will  "never  borrow  from  othei-s  that  which  he  has  not 
already,  more  or  less,  thought  out  for  himself,"  which  is  the  opinion 
held  by  the  equally  brilliant  Charles  Kingsley. 

It  is  certainly  a  hazardous  experiment  for  one  writer  to  seize  upon 

the  intellectual  wares  of  another,  specially  if  they  be  of  the  more 

precious  sort.     The  reader  may  possibly  remember  the  elegant  w^ay  in 

which  the  rarely  gifted  Lord  Macaulay  hits  off  those  who  strut  about 

decorated  in  the  plumes  of  a  larger  and  truer  spirit.     He  says  : 

"There  is  a  very  pretty  Eastern  tale,  of  which  the  fate  of  plagiarists 
often  reminds  us.  The  slave  of  a  magician  saw  his  master  wave  his 
wand,  and  heard  him  give  orders  to  the  spirits  who  arose  at  the  sum- 
mons. The  slave  stole  the  wand,  and  waved  it  himself  in  the  air ; 
but  he  had  not  observed  that  his  master  used  the  left  hand  for  that 
purpose.  The  spirits  thus  irregularly  summoned,  tore  the  thief  to 
pieces  instead  of  obeying  his  orders." 
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It  is  a  weil  attested  fact  that  God  has  distributed  intellectual  gifts 
unequally  among  the  children  of  men.  Some  few  he  has  endowed  with 
the  highest  mental  wealth  ;  to  others,  he  has  in  his  wisdom  denied 
even  the  smallest  intellectual  treasures.  Whilst  there  have  been  mil- 
lions of  dullards  and  literary  Boeotians,  there  has  been  but  one  Shakes- 
peare. Along  the  centuries  there  will  be  found,  at  distant  intervals,  a 
Homer,  a  Dante,  and  a  Milton,  a  Plato  and  a  Bacon,  a  Demosthenes 
and  a  Burke.  But  for  the  delectation  and  benefit  of  mankind,  the 
beneficent  Creator  has  bestowed  his  mental  largesses  upon  man}'-  of 
his  children,  who  less  gifted  than  the  others,  have  yet  contributed 
much  towards  the  world's  innocent  enjoyments  and  improvement. 
The  literature  of  every  highly  civilized  people  supplies  a  number  of 
eminent  names  which  the  world,  indifferent  as  it  may  be,  would  not 
willingly  give  up.  Those  great,  creative  authors  have  had  many  imi- 
tators, some  of  them  of  the  baser  sort.  Not  so  with  all,  however. 
Some  are  not  servile  copyists,  but  receive  mental  direction  and  tone 
from  minds  cast  in  a  higher  mould.  Any  one  conversant  with  letters 
will  be  able  to  recall  many  examples  in  point.  In  every  age,  there  is  a 
fashion  in  literature  just  as  there  is  a  fashion  in  dress.  Any  genuine 
belles  lettres  scholar  can  easily  distinguish  between  the  productions  of 
the  Elizabethan  age  and  the  times  of  the  Christian  Renaissance ;  be- 
tween the  days  of  the  English  Classic  writers,  and  the  authors  of  the 
more  brilliant,  profound  and  natural  later  Georgian  and  Victorian 
ages.  Submit  a  dozen  lines  of  verse  to  such  a  scholar,  and  he  will  be 
able  probably  to  tell  at  once  to  what  period  the  author  belongs,  al- 
though he  may  not  have  seen  the  verses  before.  Now  in  every  literary 
epoch  there  have  been  a  few  noble  minds  who  have  originated,  devel- 
oped and  perfected  those  works  that  have  given  a  distinctive  tinge  and 
character  to  it.  We  might  easily  particularize.  There  are  certain 
authors  who  by  reason  of  a  singular  and  admirable  genius  are  the 
leaders- — the  creators — the  founders  of  schools  in  letters.  They  influ- 
ence all  the  lesser  liglits  of  their  day  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are 
thought  to  live  only  in  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  larger  and  more  glo- 
rious luminaries.  In  our  times,  we  have  seen  how  such  minds  as  Car- 
lyle,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
George  Eliot  have  affected  the  literature  of  both  England  and  America. 
Very  many  writers  have  imitated  their  styles  and  modes  of  thought 
with  some  success,  without,  however,  acliieving  any  great  fame. 

There  is  another  class  of  w^'iters,  to  wdiom  we  referred  in  the  outset. 
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They  have  little  talent  but  immense  ambition.  They  are  not  content 
to  use  what  talents  they  possess  in  original  production.  Their  aspira- 
tions are  greater ;  they  burn  for  heights  to  which  only  the  immortals 
may  go.  Led  on  by  a  restless  desire  for  fame,  they  resort  to  many 
arts,  become  the  closest  imitators  of  manner,  and  not  infrequently  steal 
the  ver}''  clothes  which  other  minds  have  worn.  They  not  only  appro- 
priate the  ideas,  but  they  snatch  the  very  language  of  those  more  nobly 
gifted,  and  then  exhibit  them  before  the  hungry  masses  as  their  own 
peculiar  progeny.  T.  B.  K. 


THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 


No  doubt  all  of  our  readers  are  informed  of  the  great  importance 
that  has  attached  to  a  favorable  and  satisfactory  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  that  took  place  on  the  8th  of  December,  1874.  Both 
the  United  States  and  English  Governments  sent  out  to  different  sta- 
tions scientific  corps  fully  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  making  accu- 
rate observations  in  case  the  weather  was  favorable.  At  the  time  we 
write,  none  of  the  reports  of  the  expeditions  have  been  received.  We 
only  know  that  the  American  astronomers  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  English  in  securing  advantageous  positions,  and  that  a  report  of 
their  observations  is  looked  for  with  more  interest  than  the  English 
report,  as  it  is  expected  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  contribution  to  astro- 
nomical science.  We  make  this  statement  upon  the  authority  of  the 
London  Times. 

We  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  the  following  passages  from  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Prof.  Langley,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  on  "The  Transit  of  Venus." 
It  is  the  clearest  account  of  the  nature  of  that  phenomenon,  and  the 
relations  it  sustains  to  various  problems  in  astronomy,  that  we  have 
seen.  We  have  only  space  to  quote  an  incident  in  the  history  of  as- 
tronomical investigation,  which  is  timely  and  instructive : 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Venus  makes  tibout  thirteen  revolutions  in 
eight  years,  her  transits  frequently  come  in  pairs  eight  j^ears  apart, 
though  with  an  interval  of  over  a  century  from  one  pair  to  the  next ; 
and  thus  transits  have  occurred  in  December,  1631  and  1639,  in  June, 
1761  and  1769,  and  will  occur  in  December,  1874  and  1882.  That  of 
1631,  though  predicted   by  Kepler,  passed  unobserved  :  that  of  1639 
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was  the  first  known  to  have  been  seen  by  any  one,  and   the   circum- 
stances of  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  subject  deserve  mention. 

Jeremiah  Horrocks,  a  young  man,  devoted  to  astronomical  studies, 
though  without  counsel  or  support,  had  found  from  his  own  computa- 
tions that  a  transit  was  likely  to  occur,  though  none  had  been  looked 
for  by  others.  He  had  time  only  to  warn  a  friend  of  the  expected 
event,  then  close  at  hand,  and  prepared  himself  to  observe  it,  by  form- 
ing, through  a  small  aperture  in  a  darkened  room,  an  image  of  the 
sun  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  he  watched  continuously  upon  the 
appointed  day,  a  Sunday,  till  the  time  came  for  church.  Though 
knowing  that  the  opportunity,  which  would  not  occur  again  to  any 
one  then  living,  might  pass  in  his  absence,  he  left  it  for  what  he 
deemed  a  religious  duty,  and  did  not  resume  his  observation  till  late 
in  the  afternoon.  'At  this  time,'  said  he,  'an  opening  in  the  clouds, 
which  rendered  the  sun  distinctly  visible,  seemed  as  if  Divine  Provi- 
dence encouraged  my  aspirations,  when,  oh,  most  gratifying  spectacle! 
the  object  of  so  many  earnest  wishes  !  I  perceived  a  new  spot  of  un- 
usual magnitude  and  perfectly  round,  which  had  just  entered  on  the 
left  limb  of  the  sun.'  His  friend  had  been  equally  fortunate,  'and 
thus,'  says  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  'History  of  Physical  Astronomy,'  whence 
this  account  is  taken,  'did  two  young  men,  cultivating  astronomy,  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  complete  seclusion,  in  one  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  witnessing  a  phenomenon  which 
human  eyes  had  never  before  beheld,  and  which  no  one  was  destined 
again  to  see  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  passed  away.'  Hor- 
rocks attempted  to  obtain  the  sun's  parallax,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess ;  good  results  from  such  observations  requiring,  as  will  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  made  by  a  pair  of  observers  removed 
from  each  other  nearly  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  earth  will  allow." 

T.  B.  K. 


DESIRABLE  CONTRIBUIIONS. 


As  our  constant  aim  is  to  make  this  Magazine  both  entertaining  and 
instructive,  and  to  introduce  as  much  variety  as  possible,  due  reference 
being  had  to  its  scope  and  plan,  we  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  aid 
of  our  leading  thinkers  and  teachers.  Thus  far  but  few  have  favored 
us.  There  are  some  topics  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  elaboratel}' 
discussed  in  these  pages.     We  invite  essays  upon  the  following  topics : 

1.  Compulsory  Education — either  for  or  against,  as  we  are  willing 
that  both  sides  should  be  heard.  It  is  by  fair,  grave  and  sifting  dis- 
cussion that  truth  is  vindicated  and  error  exposed. 

2.  The  co-education  of  the  sexes.  Advocates  for  or  against  may  be 
heard. 
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8.  What  studies  should  be  pursued  by  those  whose  advantages 
must  be  limited  to  such  as  the  common  schools  can  furnish. 

4.  A  scientific  education,  and  how  far  science  should  be  taught  in 
our  schools  of  various  kinds  and  grades. 

5.  AVhat  is  the  true  theory  of  American  education  ? 

6.  Women  as  teachers. 

7.  The  best  wa}^  to  teach  Geography. 

8.  The  best  way  to  teach  Natural  Science  in  common  schools  and 
academies. 

9.     The  true  sphere  of  woman. 

10.  English  in  American  Colleges — how  neglected,  and  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  it. 

11.  The  true  system  to  be  pursued  in  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Whether  the  old  Curriculum  system,  or  the  Elective,  or  the  Mixed  is 
preferable. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


Wit  and  Wisdom  of  George  Eliot. — Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

If  any  novelist  in  our  language  deserves  to  be  read  it  is  George 
Eliot.  She  moves  on  a  higher  plane  than  any  other  writer  of  fiction. 
Her  works  are  studies.  Her  insight  into  the  human  heart  is  clearer 
and  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  English  author  save  Shakespeare. 
She  has  produced  works  that  will  live,  if  that  shall  be  the  fate  of  any 
fiction  whatever.  There  is  no  other  novelist  whose  works  can  bear 
the  test  to  which  her's  has  been  subjected  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume.  No  other  writer  of  fiction  could  sustain  such  a  thorough 
analysis  and  produce  such  an  amount  of  genuine  gold.  Her  critical 
insight,  her  exquisite  conceptions,  her  delicate  and  yet  profound  analy- 
sis, her  prodigious  wealth  of  expression,  her  clear,  vigorous,  highly 
finished  style,  her  lofty  eloquence,  her  serene  wisdom,  make  her  books 
absolutely  charming  to  all  who  love  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  If 
any  novels  were  ever  calculated  to  educate  the  mind  the  great  fictions 
of  Mrs.  Lewes  surely  are.  But  her  works  must  not  be  sought  by  those 
who  would  kill  time  and  find  amusement  only.  Such  readers  will  be 
disappointed.  Her  works  are  for  those  who  think,  and  whose  tastes 
are  formed.  For  instance,  take  the  following  exact  and  perfect  ex- 
pression of  a  great  truth,  and  we  venture  the  ordinary  story-reader 
will  yawn  over  it,  possibly  skip  it  altogether.  It  occurs  in  her  great 
novel  Romola  : 

"Tito's  mind  was  destitute  of  that  dread  which  has  been  erroneously 
decried,  as  if  it  were  nothing  higher  than  a  man's  animal  care  for  his 
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own  skin ;  that  awe  of  the  Divine  Nemesis  which  was  felt  by  the  reli- 
gious pagans,  though  it  took  a  more  positive  form  under  Christianity, 
is  still  felt  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  simply  as  a  vague  fear  at  any- 
thing which  is  called  wrong-doing.  Such  terror  of  the  unseen  is  so 
far  above  mere  sensual  cowardice  that  it  will  annihilate  that  coward- 
ice ;  it  is  the  initial  recognition  of  a  moral  law,  restraining  desire,  and 
checks  the  hard,  bold  scrutiny  of  perfect  thought  into  obligations 
which  can  never  be  proved  to  iiave  any  sanctity  in  the  absence  of  feel- 
ing. 'It  is  good,'  sings  the  old  Eumenides,  in  iEschylus,  'that  fear 
should  sit  as  the  guardian  of  the  soul,  forcing  it  into  wisdom — good 
that  men  should  carry  a  threatening  shadow  in  their  hearts  under  the 
full  sunshine,  else  how  should  they  learn  to  revere  the  right  ?'  That 
guardianship  may  become  needless  only  when  duty  and  love  have 
united  in  one  stream  and  made  a  common  force." 

Memoirs  op  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women  :  By  Man  well  B.  Field. 
Harper  &  Brothers  ;  New  York. 

This  is  an  enjoyable  book  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  large  obser- 
vation and  much  intercourse  with  famous  men  and  women  in  Europe 
and  America.  He  likes  his  friends  and  does  not  bear  very  hard  upon 
those  he  may  have  some  distaste  for.  He  is  evidently  not  a  cordial  ad- 
mirer of  some  people  he  met,  as  for  instance,  the  late  Edward  Everett. 
He  describes  him,  we  doubt  not,  correctly,  'Ms  frigid  as  an  iceburg." 
Crowned  heads,  noblemen,  statesmen  and  others  figure  pleasantly  in 
the  book.  He  praises  the  late  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  (a  native 
North  Carolinian,  by  the  way)  who  was  Minister  to  France  at  one 
time  when  Mr.  Field  was  in  Paris,  where  he  dispensed  a  generous  and 
elegant  hospitality,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  servants  trained  by  a  negro 
major-domo.  He  sketches  the  three  sons  of  Louis  Phillippe  who  are 
now  living,  viz :  the  Due  de  Nemours,  Due  d'Aumale,  and  Due  de 
Montspensier,  but  does  not  go  into  raptures  over  them.  The  King  of 
Holland,  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany, 
are  sketched,  the  latter  most  favorably.  Many  other  people  of  mark 
are  described.  The  late  Judge  Mason  and  Pierre  Soule,  the  former 
Minister  to  France  in  1848,  the  latter  Minister  to  Spain  at  the  same 
time,  figure  largely  and  pleasantly.  The  book  is  peculiarly  fresh  and 
entertaining,  and  the  only  dull  pages  to  us  were  those  that  concern  the 
late  war.  It  is  a  manly  book  in  the  main,  and  whilst  affording  both 
instruction  and  delight,  gives  a  good  opinion  of  the  author  as  a  culti- 
vated, intelligent  and  self-respecting  gentleman.  T.  B.  K. 
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MARGINALIA. 


I.  The  late  Louis  Agassiz,  the  greatest  of  teachers,  and,  doubtless, 
the  foremost  of  recent  scientists,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  was  a 
vigorous  and  decided  opponent  of  Darwinism,  and  repudiated  in  toto 
the  theory  of  evolution  that  finds  so  many  exponents  among  the 
scientific  men  of  the  present  age.  In  one  of  the  latest  of  his  lectures, 
possibly  his  ver}^  last,  he  said : 

"While  it  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  in  a  general  sense,  that  lower 
forms  have  preceded  higher  ones,  and  that  embryonic  development 
follows  the  same  progress  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  struc- 
ture, it  is  not  true  in  detail  that  all  the  earlier  animals  were  simpler 
than  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  lower  animals  were 
introduced  under  more  highly  organized  forms  than  they  have  ever 
shown  since,  and  have  dwindled  afterward.  Such  are  the  tyj)es  which 
I  have  called  synthetic  types,  combining  characters  which  were  sepa- 
rated later,  and  found  expression  in  distinct  groups.  That  presenta- 
tion of  palseontological  phenomena  which  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  has  been  marshalled  in  a  consecutive  pro- 
cession, beginning  with  the  lowest,  and  ending  with  the  highest,  is 
false  to  nature." 

II.  Just  think  of  books  composed  of  bricks  six  inches  by  eight,  the 
writing  being  done  soon  after  the  bricks  were  made  and  before  they 
were  hardened.  The  writing  is  said  to  be  very  minute,  as  many  as  ten 
lines  being  found  sometimes  to  the  inch.  Imagine  the  advantage  in 
comfort  and  cleanliness  a  modern  belle  has  over  a  Babylonian  maiden 
in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  pursuit  of  letters.  The  former 
now  handles  the  daintiest  illustrated  volumes  printed  on  the  most  ex- 
quisitely tinted  paper  and  bound  in  most  luxurious  Turkey,  whilst  the 
latter  in  her  efforts  to  derive  either  pleasure  or  instruction  must  rub 
and  soil  her  delicate  fingers  perpetually  with  the  rough,  dirty  bricks 
which  she  must  hold  in  order  to  decipher  the  inscriptions.  If  that  is 
not  pursuing  knowledge  under  difficulties,  pray,  what  is  it?  It  would 
demand  a  train  of  cars  to  convey  a  work  of  the^size  of  Gibbon's  His- 
tory of  Rome.  Such,  we  are  told,  are  the  Babylonian  "books"  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  greatest  library  in  the  world. 

III.  Many  English  words  in  use  in  the  days  of  John  Dryden — 1631- 
1700 — have  undergone  a  change  in  spelling,  according  to  the  best 
English  standards,  or  according  to  Worcester,  the  best  American  dic- 
tionary. For  instance,  critic,  epic  and  other  similar  words  terminated 
with  a  k.    Dr.  Sam.  Johnson  perpetuated  this  manner  of  spelling  as 
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far  as  he  could.  The  last  attempt  made  in  this  country,  we  believe, 
was  b}^  the  Richmond  Examiner,  when  edited  by  the  late  John  M. 
Daniel,  who  had  no  superior  in  his  day  among  the  journalists  of  the 
United  States.  The  Examiner  found  no  imitators  in  its  spelling,  and 
only  succeedad  in  rendering  itself  singular.  In  America  but  few 
retain  the  u  in  such  words  as  savior,  error,  succor,  etc.,  but  it  is  still 
common  in  England  in  the  highest  educated  circles  as  it  was  in  Dry- 
den's  time.  Many  of  the  ablest  periodicals  retain  the  u.  We  spell 
such  words  as  moh,  inter,  etc.,  without  repeating  the  final  letter,  but 
not  so  in  the  poet's  day,  for  they  were  invariably  spelt  mo66,  interr, 
etc.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  words  as  they  were  spelt  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  viz :  lacquie,  battel  (battle),  tyed,  dyed  (died),  dropsie, 
justifie,  etc. 

IV.  Tennyson  once  received  what  appears  to  be  a  large  sum  for  one 
or  two  of  his  smaller  poems.  But  however  great  the  price,  it  was 
really  quite  trifling  in  amount,  when  compared  to  the  sum  paid  a  poet 
of  Venice,  in  the  days  of  its  glory  and  magnificence.  In  the  fifteenth 
century — near  the  middle — Jacops  Sannazaro  received  six  thousand 
crowns  in  gold  for  only  six  lines  in  praise  of  the  splendid  and  unique 
city  that  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic.  As  these 
lines  give  a  good  idea  of  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  Venice  in  the 
time  of  the  Doges,  and  are  at  the  same  time  rare,  we  quote  them  as 
translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh  : 

"Neptune  saw  Venice  on  the  Adria  stand 
Firm  as  a  rock,  and  all  tlie  sea  command; 
'Think'st  tliou,  O  Jove,'  said  he,  'Rome's  walls  excel? 
Or  that  proud  cliff,  whence  false  Tarpaia  felly 
Grant  Tiber  best,  view  both,  and  you  will  say 
That  men  did  those,  gods  these  foundations  lay.' "  ^ 

V.  We  have  seen  it  stated  recently  as  the  theory  of  some  late  writer, 
that  there  were  epidemics  of  crime  as  there  are  epidefnic-s  of  diseases 
such  as  afflict  the  body.  We  have  noticed  that  suicides  and  murders 
seem  to  break  out  in  some  localities  just  as  measles  breaks  out  upon 
the  body.  The  writer  referred  to,  instances  the  epidemic  of  assassina- 
tion that  swept  over  Europe  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  when  William  of  Orange, 
(father  of  King  William,  of  England,  who  overthrew  James  11.,. "i  Wal- 
lanstein,  Duke  of  Guise,  Henry  IV.,  Duke  of  Buckingham  a?'  i  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  all  fell  beneath  the  assassin's  dagger.     In  some  por- 
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tions  of  the  South,  in  times  past,  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  dueling. 
The  causes  that  lead  to  such  a  disease  we  leave  to  those  more  versed 
in  sucli  things  than  we  are.  Doubtless  the  success  of  wicked  and 
cruel  men  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  kindred  spirits,  and  incites  them  to  a 
certain  line  of  action  that  promises  reward  or  revenge,  accompanied 
with  immunity  from  punishment.  There  may  be  a  certain  rivalry 
among  assassins  as  in  the  noble  callings,  and  they  may  study  "murder 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts."  But  whatever  the  solution,  we  suppose  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  such  terrible  epidemics. 

yi.  The  readers  of  Carlyle  and  ^Matthew  Arnold  have  often  met 
with  the  term  "Philistine,"  and  have  been  doubtless  puzzled  to  know 
what  they  meant.     Professor  Comfort  gives  its  origin  as  follows: 

"The  pastor  Gotze  (1633-1699)  preached  a  funeral  sermon  at  the 
burial  of  a  student  at  the  University  at  Jena,  who  was  killed  in  a  con- 
test with  tlie  civil  authorities,  from  the  text,  'Pliilister  Liber  die  S'imson;' 
from  this  time,  in  the  language  of  university  students,  citizens  were 
called  Philister :  in  common  language,  the  term  is  now  applied  to  per- 
sons of  narrow  views,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  high  culture." 

VII.  T]ie  characteristics  of  any  people  change  but  little.  The  in- 
fluence of  civilization  upon  the  general  features  of  any  nation  \s  not 
enough  to  hO  transform  those  features  that  the  judicious  antiquarian 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  a  decided  resemblance — a  real  family  like- 
ness between  those  who  live  in  different  ages.  As  has  been  clearly  es- 
tablished, there  is  a  marked  identity  of  character  in  the  Gaul  of  Cato's 
day  and  the  mercurial  Frenchman  of  our  time — both  inhabiting  the 
same  country,  and  the  latter  descendant  of  the  former.  The  men 
against  wliom  the  great  CiEsar  fought  were  strikingly  like  the  men 
against  whom  the  Emperor  William  a  few  years  ago  hurled  his  over- 
whelming hordes  of  Prussians.  Cato  writes  :  "In  two  things  he  (the 
Gaul)  doth  most  zealously  endeavor  to  excel — in  war  and  in  a  clem' 
tonr/ue.'^     A  Frenchman  "all  over !" 

A  similar  resemblance  exists  in  the  Greek  of  to-day  and  the  Greek 
of  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  "The  national  character  abides  with 
wonderful  tenacity."  The  elder  Cato  thus  speaks  of  the  Greeks  of  his 
time,  in  a  letter  to  his  son  :  "I  will  maintain  them  to  be  a  most  worth- 
less and  intractable  race  of  men.  Mark  my  words,  that  whenever  that 
people  shall  propagate  its  literature  among  us,  a  general  corruption 
will  ensue."  Cicero  has  spoken  in  terms  of  reproach  against  Grecian 
honor.  See  the  Southern  Magazine  of  two  or  three  years  ago  in  which 
this  is  made  quite  plain.  T.  B.  K. 
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The  Carolina  Household  Magazine. — Bonitz,  the  energetic  pub- 
lisher of  the  Messen.gm"  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  month- 
ly with  the  above  title.  The  first  number  is  before  us.  It  presents  a 
neat  typographical  appearance,  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  is  full  of 
interesting,  well-arranged  and  digested  matter.  If  our  people  only  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  encouraging  home  literature,  this  new  can- 
didate for  popular  favor  would  soon  become  a  success,  and  if  it  can  be 
made  one,  the  push  and  energy  of  Bonitz  will  efl'ect  it.  Terms  $2  per 
annum,  in  advance.  We  will  furnish  Our  Llviny  and  Oar  Dead  and 
the  Tlousehold  Magazine  one  year  for  $4. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS. 


Pennsylvania  has  31  colleges. 

Between  seventy  and  eighty  women  are  now  studying  in  Boston 
University,  and  a  still  larger  number  in  its  preparatory  department. 

The  Sanscrit  class  in  Boston  University  includes  two  young  ladies. 
So  far  as  is  known,  th'ey  are  the  first  of  their  sex,  in  America  or  Eu- 
rope, to  undertake  this  difiicult  study. 

A  young  Jewish  lady,  Fraulein  Rosa  Rubinstein,  has  just  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Leipsic.  She  has  given  a 
course  of  popular  lectures  on  science. 

It  is  said  there  are  ninety-seven  colleges  and  academies  and  insti- 
tutes in  this  country  in  which  both  sexes  are  educated  together,  and 
last  year  they  reported  7,357  female  students. 

About  $50,000  have  at  present  been  subscribed  toward  the  proposed 
geological  museum  at  Cambridge  in  memory  of  the  late  Prof  Sedg- 
wick, which  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost  $158,500. 

Hon.  Gerrit  Smith  made  another  donation  of  $10,000  to  Hamilton 
College  before  his  death.  The  total  amount  of  liis  gifts  in  one  year 
was  $20,000,  besides  a  large  painting  recently  ordered. 

Wang  Chin  Foo,  the  Chinese  refugee,  has  been  offered  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Asiatic  department  of  the  University  of  INlodern  Lan- 
guages, at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  will  probably  accept. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  California 
is  107,303.  About  10,000  attend  private  schools.  The  State  has  a 
compulsory  education  law,  but  it  is  dormant.  The  school  system  has 
an  annual  revenue  of  $2,551,799,  and  the  schools  themselves  have 
lately  been  much  improved. 
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The  last  report  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  estimates  the  ag- 
gregate scholastic  population  of  the  37  States  and  11  Territories,  be- 
tween G  and  16  j^ears,  to  be  10,238,000.  In  expenditure  per  capita  of 
school  population,  Massachusets  heads  the  list  at  $21.74.  North  Caro- 
lina reports  only  55  cents  (too  small — Ed.)  per  capita  of  school  popula- 
tion. 

President  Clark's  experiment  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Massa- 
chusetts, by  which  a  growing  squash  was  made  to  lift  an  enormous 
weight,  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  He  has  received  an  in- 
vitation from  California  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  squashes,  with  the  offer 
of  $1,000  and  expenses.     He  will  probably  accept. 

Harvard  College  makes  a  new  demand  on  candidates  for  admission. 
The}'  will  hereafter  be  required  to  write  a  short  English  composition, 
correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and  expression.  That  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  young  men.  We  have  seen  clergymen,  and  other 
college  graduates,  whose  spelling  and  composition  are  radically  defec- 
tive. 

The  United  Strtes  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his  annual  report, 
just  published,  states  that  the  past  year  with  some  exceptions  has  been 
one  of  substantial  progress  in  educational  matters.  In  Alabama  there 
has  been  a  difficulty  in  securing  from  an  impoverithecl  people  the 
necessary  funds.  In  Arkansas,  the  State  certificates  wdth  which  teach- 
ers have  been  generally  paid  having  fallen  to  less  than  half  their  face 
value,  school  services  have  had  to  be  cut  down  to  three  months,  and 
many  teachers  have  abandoned  their  jDrofession. 


GLEANINGS. 


The  Talmud  says  :  "The  older  a  wise  man  gets  the  wiser  he  grows ; 
the  fool  when  he  ages  becomes  but  an  old  fool." 

The  palindrome  is  a  line  that  reads  alike,  backward  and  forward. 
One  of  the  best  is  Adam's  first  observation  to  Eve.  "Madam,  I'm. 
Adam."  Another  is  the  story  that  Napoleon,  wdien  at  St,  Helana, 
being  asked  by  an  Englishman  if  he  could  have  sacked  London,  re- 
plied, "'Able  was  I  ere  T  saw  Elba," — the  best  palindrome  probably  in 
the  language. — Ex. 

A  single  bitter  word  may  disquiet  an  entire  family  for  a  whole  day. 
One  surly  glance  casts  a  gloom  over  a  household  ;  while  a  smile,  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  ma}^  light  up  the  darkest  and  weariest  hours.  Like 
unexpected  flowers  which  spring  up  along  our  path,  full  of  freshness, 
fragrance,  and  beauty,  so  do  kind  words,  and  gentle  acts,  and  sweet 
dispositions  make  glad  the  home  where  peace  and  blessings  dwell. 
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No  matter  how  humble  the  abode,  if  it  be  thus  garnished  with  grace, 
and  sweetened  with  kindness  and  smiles,  the  heart  will  vurn  longingly 
toward  it  from  all  the  tumults  of  the  world ;  and  a  home,  if  it  be  ever 
so  humble,  will  be  the  dearest  spot  beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun. 

Jean  Ingelow  thus  happily  describes :  "The  man  to  follow  any  cause, 
let  it  be  what  it  will,  is  he  who  loves  it  well  enough  to  fling  to  it  every- 
thing he  has  in  this  world,  and  then  thinks  that  not  enough,  and  so 
flings  himself  after  it.  This  last  item  often  weighs  down  the  scales 
held  in  heaven,  and  the  man  gets  what  he  gave  himself  for." 

The  lifting  power  of  vegetation  is  well  attested  by  a  fact  communi- 
cated to  the  London  Neivs.  A  tradesman  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Eng- 
land, observed  that  a  stone  in  the  sidewalk  had  been  raised  out  of 
place,  and  as  it  was  near  the  grating  of  his  basement,  he  suspected 
robbery,  and  called  the  police.  On  raising  the  stone,  it  was  found  that 
three  mushrooms,  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  very  thick  stems, 
were  the  motive  power  of  the  displacement.  The  stone  was  found  to 
weigh  80  pounds-v 

The  scenery  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  must  be 
some.     Take  the  following  as  a  sample  : 

The  Great  Falls  are  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  can- 
yons in  the  world — a  gorge  through  volcanic  rocks,  fifty  miles  long, 
and  varying  from  one  thousand  to  nearly  five  thousand  feet  in  depth. 
In  its  descent  through  this  wonderful  chasm,  the  river  falls  almost 
three  thousand  feet.  At  one  point,  where  a  passage  has  been  worn 
through  a  mountain  range,  our  hunters  assured  us  it  was  more  than  a 
vertical  mile  in  depth,  and  the  river,  broken  into  rapids  and  cascades, 
appeared  no  wider  than  a  ribbon.  The  brain,  reels  as  we  gaze  into  this 
profound  and  solemn  solitude. — Scribner^s  Monthly. 

The  Population  op  the  Earth. — In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Behm's 
Geograjihical  Annual,  lately  published  at  Gotha,  there  is  an  interesting- 
article  on  the  population  of  the  earth.  This  was  estimated  bv  Busch- 
ing  in  1787  at  1,000,000,000  ;  by  Fabri  and  Stein  in  1800  at  900,000,- 
000  ;  Stein  and  Horschelmann  in  1833  at  872,000,000  ;  by  Dietrici  in 
1858  at  1,288,000,000 ;  and  by  Kolb  in  1865  at  1,220,000,000.  Dr. 
Behm  estimates  it  at  1,350,000,000,  thus  distributed:  Europe,  285,- 
000,000 ;  Asia,  896,600,000 ;  Australia  and  Polynesia,  3,850,000 ;  Af- 
rica, 188,000,000  ;  and  America,  74,500,000.  At  the  same  time  he  ac- 
knowledges that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  more  than  an 
approximate  notion  of  the  population  in  xisia  and  Africa,  there  being- 
no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
those  continents. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OUR  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


By  action  of  the  General  Assemby,  the  Journal  of  Education  has 
been  made  the  official  organ  through  which  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  can  hold  monthly  intercourse  with  all 
school  officials  of  the  State.  In  its  pages  will  be  found,  in  future, 
all  statistical  information  which  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Superintendent  relating  to  the  schools ;  the  proceedings  ■^f  the 
Board  of  Education  which  that  body  may  desire  to  have  publish- 
ed ;  official  replies  to  such  questions  of  general  interest  as  may  be 
propounded  by  school  officials ;  and  in  general,  all  necessary  in- 
formation relative  to  our  system  of  public  instruction. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— THE  DISTRIBUTION  FUND. 


The  State  School  Fund,  annually  distributed  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  through  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  arises  from  the  following  sources :  "The  pro- 
ceeds of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  specially  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  or  heretofore  by  this  State ;  also  all  moneys, 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for 
purposes  of  education  ;  also  the  net  proceeds  that  may  accrue  to 
the  State  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from  fines,  penalties  and  forfei- 
tures, also,  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  swamp  lands  belonging 
to  the  State;  and  also,  all  money  that  shall  be  paid  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  exemption  from  military  duty ;  also  all  grants,  gifts  or 
devises  that  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the  State,  and  not  other- 
wise appropriated  by  the  grant,  gift  or  devise,  shall  be  securely 
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invested  and  sacredly  preserved,  as  an  irreducible  educational 
fund,"  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  annually  distributed. 

From  this  fund  th9re  were  distributed,  January  1873,  twenty 
(20)  cents  for  each  person  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years.  January  1874,  the  distributive  share  for  each  person  en- 
titled was  ten  (10)  cents.  On  the  19th  January,  1875,  the  Board 
of  Education  was  convened  by  the  Governor,  at  the  request  of  the 
Superintendant  of  Public  Instruction,  in  order  that  the  fund  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  might  be  distributed. 

The  State  Treasurer  reported  in  his  hands,  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1875,  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars 
and  eighty-one  cents  ($14,684.81),  for  distribution.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  reported  an  aggregate  census  of 
more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  (360,000)  entitled  to 
a  pro  rata  share  of  the  fund,  whereupon  it  was  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Education  that  four  (4)  cents  per  capita  should  be  dis- 
tributed. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  and  be  asked,  why  is  the  pei^ 
capita  distribution  so  much  less  this  than  previous  years  ?  Why 
were  twenty  (20)  cents  distributed  in  1873,  ten  (10)  cents  in  1874, 
and  only  four  (4)  cents  in  1875  ? 

We  answer,  that  in  1873,  the  accumulations  of  three  years  were 
distributed ;  and  that  in  October  of  that  year  there  remained  on 
hand  of  this  fund  $16,146.85.  To  this  sum,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary sources  of  revenue,  were  added  $1,388.68,  derived  from  the 
special  tax  of  1870,  and  for  taxes  on  polls  for  the  years  1869  and 
1870  $3,255.51.  This  gave  a  total  fund  of  $47,063.12  for  distri- 
bution the  1st  Januar}^  1874,  and  there  remained  on  hand  the 
1st  of  October  1874,  only  $4,586.93  to  add  to|the  ordinary  receipts 
of  that  year  for  distribution  in  January  1875;  and  this  small 
surplus  was  still  further  reduced  $1,514.10  by  the  payment  of 
outstanding  warrants  before  the  1st  of  Jahuary  1875. 

There  were  two  other  reasons  why  the  distributive  fund,  the 
1st  of  Januar}^,  was  so  small.  Largely  more  than  half  of  the  fund 
is  derived  from  the  tax  on  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors.  During 
the  sessions  of  1873-'74,  a  large  number  of  prohibitory  liquor 
laws  were  passed,  and  the  revenue  from  that  source  fell  from 
$23,614.49  in  1873,  to  $14,995.29  in  1874.  Again,  the  taxes  of 
several  counties  (New  Hanover  for  instance)  had  not  been  paid 
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iu  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1875 — the  present  Legislature  having  ex- 
tended relief  to  them — and,  therefore,  the  school  revenue  was 
short  to  that  extent.  This,  however,  will  increase  the  amount  for 
nest  distribution,  their  taxes,  subsequently  paid,  going  over  to 
be  distributed  the  1st  of  Jan.  1876. 

The  following  tabular  statement  furnished  by  the  State  Treas 
urer  will  set  this  matter  in  a  light  so  clear  that  all  can  under- 
stand it  : 

Balance  on  hand  of  Distributive  Fund,  Oct.  1, 1873,    $16,146  85 
Receipts  into  that  Fund  during  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30, 1873 : 
Special  Tax  of  1870  for  Public  Schools, 

Interest  on  United  States  Bonds, 
Dividends  Roanoke  Nav.  Co., 
Tax  on  Auctioneers, 
Tax  on  Retailers  of  Liquors, 
Tax  on  Polls  1869  and  1870, 

Total  receipts. 

Total  amount  Distributive  Fund 

Out  of  this  fund  payments  were  made  as  follows 
Common  Schools, 
School  Tax  refunded, 
Expense  Account, 
Poll  Tax  refunded, 
Accrued  Int.  on  LT.  S.  Bonds, 

Total  payments, 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1874, 
Receipts  since  Sept.  30,  1874,  are  as  follows  : 
Tax  on  Auctioneers, 
Tax  on  Retailers, 

Total  receipts, 

$  ia,660  80 
Disbursements  since  Sept.  30,  1874,  as  follows  : 
Common  Schools,  $  1,514  10 

Accrued  Interest  on  LT.  S.  Bonds,  97  21 


$  1,388  68 

2,211  87 

250  00 

195  72 

23,614  49 

3,255  51 

$  30,916  27 

$47,063  12. 

s  follows : 

$  42,116  96 

13  83 

41  00 

186  90 

117  50 

$42,476  1^ 

$  4,586  3a 

$   78  58 
$14,995  29 

$  15,073  87 

Total  disbursements,  $    1,611  31 


Balance  on  hand  Feb.  10, 1876,  $  18,049  49 
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In  addition  to  the  fund  distributed,  the  Treasurer  invested  for 
the  permanent  fund,  on  the  23d  January,  $5,000  00.  There  are 
now  in  the  State  Treasury,  belonging  to  this  fund,  securities  (U. 
S.  bonds)  to  the  amount  of  $53,000. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION. 


In  order  to  diffuse  more  generally  the  information  contained 
in  the  last  report  of  Prof.  Mclver,  we  make  copious  extracts  from 
that  valuable  publication  which  will  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  present  condition  of  our  schools. 

While  the  Journal  op  Education  will  devote  ample  space  to 
our  public  schools  and  to  primary  education,  it  will  by  no  means, 
>confine  itself  exclusively  to  these  subjects.  It  will  take  a  higher 
and  a  wider  range,  in  order  that  teachers  and  advanced  scholars 
jnay  find  food  for  thought,  and  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  pages 
of  each  number  be  the  better  fitted  for  their  high  vocation,  and 
for  those  stations  in  life  which  they  may  be  called  to  fill : 

Office  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Rahigh,  N.  C,  Nov.  1,  1874. 

To  His  Excellency,  Curtis  H.  Brogden, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina  : 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  as 
Tequired  by  law. 

The  reports  from  county  school  officers  indicate  a  larger  num- 
I>er  of  schools  and  a  larger  attendance  last  year  than  the  year  be- 
fore. 

The  estimated  amount  of  money  paid  for  public  schools  during 
.the  year  ending  June  80th,  1874,  is  $297,594.85 ;  for  the  nine 
months  from  September  30th  to  June  30th,  1873,  the  amount 
paid  was  $191,675.07,  evidently  showing  an  increase  for  last  year. 

The  number  of  schools  taught  in  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1874,  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  for  white  chil- 
dren and  one  thousand  two  hundred  for  colored  children,  making 
.a  total  of  four  thousand  and  twenty  against  a  total  of  three  thous- 
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and  three  hundred  and  eleven  for  the  nine  months  ending  June 
SOth,  1873. 

The  number  of  children  in  school  during  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1874,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  and 
eighty-three  against  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  for  the  nine  months  ending  June  30th, 
1873. 

I  think  that  public  sentiment  is  becoming  more  favorable  to 
public  education.  The  people  in  many  counties  are  organizing 
educational  associations  and  are  taking  more  interest  in  public 
schools  than  formerly.  It  may  be  that  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  is  not  as  rapid  as  might  be  desired,  yet  I  think  there  is 
progress.  If  the  schools  could  be  better  organized  and  better  con- 
ducted  ;  if  there  could  be  stricter  supervision  of  them  ;  if  there 
could  be  a  scheme  for  educating  and  employing  a  better  class  of 
teachers ;  if  there  could  be  fewer  schools  and  better  schools,  I 
think  every  obstacle  in  the  way  would  disappear.  There  Avould 
be  no  complaint  about  taxes,  if  the  law  would  provide  the  right 
kind  of  schools. 

In  presenting  a  summary  of  educational  statistics,  I  can  give 
only  an  approximate  estimate,  as  the  reports  from  the  school  offi- 
cers of  several  counties  have  not  yet  been  received.  The  estimate 
is  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  average  of  the  statistics  in 
the  counties  not  heard  from  is  the  same  as  in  those  heard  from, 
which  1  suppose  is  true. 

SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS. 

The  entire  sum  of  the  public  school  funds  received  by  the  sev- 
eral county  treasurers  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1874,  according  to  estimate,  was : 

From  the  State  Treasurer,  $  36,230  67 

Capitation  tax,  148,609  92 

Property  tax,  109,434  94 

Balance  on  hand  June  30th,  1873,  202,129  70 


Total,  $496,405  23 

The  following  were  the  disbursements  of  school  money  from 
June  30th,  1873,  to  June  30th,  1874,  by  estimate  : 
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To  teachers  of  white  schools,  $182,646  53 

To  teachers  of  colored  schools,  77,615  25 

For  school  houses,  22,676  46 

Paid  to  County  Examiners,  2,854  55 

County  Treasurers'  Commissions,  11,802  06 


Total,  $297,594  85 

Balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  County  Treasur- 
ers, June  30th,  1874,  $198,810  38 
Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years  according  to  the  school  census  of  1874  : 

white  children.  colored  childben. 

Number  of  Males,  124,496     Number  of  males,  65,252 

Females,  118,272     Females,  61,940 


Total,  242,768  127,192 


Grand  total,  369,960 

Number  of  public  schools  taught  in  the  State  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30th,  1874,  and  the  number  of  children 
in  attendance : 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

White,  2,820  Colored,  1,200.  Total,  4,020 

NUMBER  OF   CHILDREN   IN  SCHOOL. 

White  males,  74,839     Colored  males,  26,677 

White  females,  54,244     Colored  females,  28,323 


Total,  119,083  55,000 


Grand  total,  174,083 

The  following  is  the   number  of  teachers   examined   and  ap- 
proved in  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1874. 


WHITE. 

Males, 
Females, 

1,495 
613 

COLORED. 

Males, 
Females, 

516 
252 

Total, 

2,108 

767 

Grand  total, 

2,875 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  public  school  statistics  for  the 
year  ISGO,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  that  year.  There  were  then  eighty-six  counties  in 
the  State,  of  which  seventj^-nine  had  reported.  The  estimate  is 
made  ui:)on  the  supposition  that  the  average  of  the  school  statis- 
tics in  the  counties  which  failed  to  report  was  the  same  as  in  the 
counties  w^iich  reported : 

School  Fund  Jot  the  Year. 
Total  receipts,  $444,800 

Disbursements,  278,000 


Balance  on  hand,  $166,800 

Total  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years,  221,450. 

Total  number  estimated  to  have  attended  school  in  that  year 
was  118,852. 

Total  number  of  schools  in  the  year  1860,  (3,082)  three  thou- 
sand and  eighty -two. 

Number  of  school  districts,  3,741. 

Total  number  of  teachers  examined  and  approved,  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-two,  (2,752.) 

The  average  length  of  the  school  term  was  estimated  at  four  (4) 
months. 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  report  of  that  year,  urged  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers  by 
establishing  six  or  seven  normal  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
State. 

3JC  'F  iTt  'P  "P  "I*  I* 

REPORTS   FROM   COUNTIES. 

Opinions  of  county  school  officers  accompanying  their  reports 
to  this  office,  and  a  statement  of  the  private  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges  in  their  respective  counties. 

Alamance  Comity. — J.  L.  Scott,  County  Treasurer,  saj^s  :  The 
school  law  is  giving  much  satisfaction  to  our  people.  They  are 
well  pleased  with  it,  and  are  taking  an  interest  in  keeping  up 
schools. 

There  are  four  flourishing  academies  kept  up  in  Alamance 
county. 
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Alexander  County. — There  are  two  academies  in  this  county  : 
The  United  Baptist  Institute,  W.  T.  Davis,  principal,  thirty  schol- 
ars ;  and  the  EUendale  Teachers'  Institue,  W.  E.  White,  princi- 
pal, forty-four  scholars.  Our  great-want  is  well  qualified  teach- 
ers for  public  schools. 

Alleghany  County. — We  have  no  college  or  academy  in  this 
county  and  very  few  private  schools. 

About  four  fifths  of  the  public  school  districts  had  public 
schools  last  winter.  I  think  the  Legislature  should  devise  some 
means  by  which  the  school  fund  may  be  enlarged. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  present  form  of  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. David  Black, 

Chairman  Board  of  Examiners. 

Bertie  County. — There  are  three  academies  in  Bertie  county 
with  about  twenty-five  scholars  each. 

The  Register  of  Deeds  reports : 

The  reports  from  school  committees  are  very  imperfect.  The 
teachers''  reports  of  their  schools  are  also  imperfect.  The  average 
attendance  cannot  be  relied  on  when  they  attempt  to  give  it. 
Committees  don't  like  to  work  for  nothing,  and  they  discharge 
their  duty  carelessly,  paying  but  little  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Officers  are  sometimes  elected  who  are  too  ig- 
norant to  understand  anything  about  their  duty.  Ignorant 
committees  and  ignorant  teachers  manage  badly. 

Bladen  County. — The  county  treasurer  saj^s :  My  report  is 
quite  imperfect  because  the  committees  do  not  make  any  returns. 
The  law,  I  think,  very  properly  apportions  the  school  mone}^ 
among  the  several  school  districts,  but  it  is  still  defective.  Bladen 
county,  is  without  a  school  committee  with,  perhaps,  a  single  ex- 
ception, competent  for  the  place.  They  are  nearly  all  colored 
men  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  totally  unfit  for  business  of 
any  kind. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  fines  be  paid  directly  to  the  county 
treasurer,  and  not  to  clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts,  never  to  be 
accounted  for. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  Legislature  appropriate  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  Big 
Swamp  in  Bladen  and  Robeson  counties,  by  canalling  the  main 
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run,  from  its  junction  with  Lumber  River  to  Sullivan's  Mills,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles.  These  lands,  if  thus  drained, 
would  be  of  great  valuQ  to  the  State.  They  are  worthless  as  they 
are.  A  comparatively  small  outlay  would  make  them  very  val- 
uable.    In  a  few  years  they  would  sell  for  ten  dollars  an  acre. 

H.  WiLKEsoN,  County  Treas, 

BurJce  CouTity. — ^Rutherford  College,  Rev.  R.  L.  Abernathy,  Pre- 
sident, is  in  Burke  county.  There  are  several  good  private 
schools  in  this  county. 

Cabarrus  County. — Mt.  Pleasant  College  is  in  this  county.  There 
are  also  two  good  academies  and  several  private  schools. 

Scotia  Female  Seminary  for  colored  girls  is  at  Concord.  There 
are  several  private  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  couniy. 

Caldwell  County. — There  are  two  excellent  academies  in  Cald- 
well county,  and  two  or  three  good  private  schools. 

The  Examiners  report :  Our  schools  are  not  in  as  thriving  a 
condition  as  we  would  desire.  "Well  qualified  teachers,  who  will 
undertake,  for  the  compensation,  are  scarce. 

The  county  treasurer  reports :  The  school  system  works  much 
better  than  heretofore.  The  defects  are  untrained  machinery — 
having  schools  taught  before  the  money  is  apportioned,  and  want 
of  more  funds. 

Camden  County. — ^The  county  treasurer  reports :  The  amount 
appropriated  by  law  is  not  suflBcient  to  run  the  schools  four 
months.  I  think  if  the  sch(X)l  committee  were  allowed  a  small 
compensation  for  their  services  they  might  take  a  little  more  in- 
terest in  performing  their  duty.     They  complain  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  says  :  "The  schools 
are  going  on  in  their  usual  way,  and  no  improvement.  There 
are  too  many  officers  in  charge  of  the  school  system,  and  too  many 
who  are  incapable  of  knowing  what  a  good  school  is.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  school  ofiicers  ought  to  be  paid  for  their  work 
and  compelled  to  do  their  duty.  They  think  it  a  voluntary  mat- 
ter on  their  part  and  hence  the  carelessness  that  prevails." 

There  are  three  academies  in  Camden  county. 

Carteret  County. — In  this  county  is  Newport  College,  Rev.  S.  H. 
Isler,  President.     Sixty  students. 

Harlowe  Creek  Academy,  W.  T.  R.  Bell,  Principal.  Thirty 
scholars. 
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At  Beaufort  there  are  three  flourishing  schools,  in  which  about^ 
eighty-five  pupils  are  instructed.  The  Peabody  School  at  Smyrna 
is  well  attended. 

But  little  interest  generally  is  manifested  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation.    Funds  are  needed  to  make  the  public  schools  a  success. 

P.  W.  Wheeler,  Ch'mn  Bd  Examiners. 

Caswell  County. — The  County  Treasurer,  Thomas  D.  Johnston, 
reports :  We  have  a  number  of  schools  in  operation,  and  they  are 
doing  well.  The  most  of  the  labor  falls  upon  my  shoulders  ;  the 
school  committeemen  do  but  little. 

Chowan  County. — There  is  one  flourishing  academy  and  several 
small  private  schools  in  this  county. 

Augustus  M.  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  re- 
ports :  The  public  schools  in  this  county  during  the  last  year 
were  well  attended,  and  much  interest  manifested  in  them.  To 
provide  for  four  months'  tuition,  the  county  commissioners  levied 
an  additional  tax  of  eight  and  one-third  cents  on  property  and 
twenty-five  cents  on  the  poll,  which  was  submitted  to  a  vote  and 
ratified  by  a  large  majority  in  August,  1873.  The  same  tax  was 
levied  this  year,  and  the  public  schools  will  be  maintained  at 
least  four  months  the  ensuing  year. 

The  grade  of  scholarship  in  the  teachers  is  very  fair,  and  some 
of  them  would  reflect  credit  on  themselves  as  teachers  in  high 
schools  or  academies.  There  is  much  more  interest  manifested 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  than  ever  before,  and  twice 
as  many  schools  have  been  maintained  as  in  any  previous  year. 

Chatham  County. — There  are  three  or  four  academies  and  a  few 
private  schools  maintained  in  Chatham  county. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  recommends  that  the 
school  law  of  1872  be  restored,  so  as  to  aid  and  encourage  the  or- 
ganization of  schools,  wherever  the  people  will  take  an  interest  in 
and  support  public  schools  without  regard  to  locality. 

Clay  County. — The  Hicksville  High  School  in  this  county  num- 
bers 155  pupils.     John  0.  Hicks,  Superintendent. 

Shoaling  Creek  High  School  in  this  county  numbers  125  pupils. 
John  0.  Hicks,  Superintendent. 

Cleaveland  County. — The  Board  of  Examiners  report  five  well- 
conducted  academies  in  Cleaveland  county,  having  from  twenty- 
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two  to  sixty  pupils  each.  They  say :  We  have  no  County  Edu- 
cational Association  as  yet ;  but  will  probably  form  one  in  a  short 
time,  as  in  our  opinion  such  Associations,  if  properly  managed, 
would  do  more  for  education — more  to  excite  an  interest  in  the 
public  mind  in  favor  of  popular  education  than  any  other  plan 
we  can  imagine. 

It  might  be  well  to  lay  this  before  the  Legislature  and  ask  some 
action  in  reference  to  Associations  in  the  several  counties. 

Ch'aven  County. — Rev.  L.  C.  Vass,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, reports  that  there  are  several  private  schools  in  the  city 
of  Newbern  and  perhaps  others  in  the  county,  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  definite  information. 

The  Newbern  Academy,  supported  in  part  by  an  endowment 
fund  and  in  part  by  the  Public  School  and  Peabody  Funds,  has 
over  three  hundred  pupils. 

Jas.  C.  Harrison,  the  County  Register,  says :  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  for  the  want  of  good  and  competent  School  Committees  in 
some  townships,  schools  have  been  much  neglected  therein. 

Currituck  County. — There  are  two  private  schools  in  this  county. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  V.  L.  Pitts,  says : 
The  school  law  seems  to  give  more  general  satisfaction  than  for- 
merly, and  the  people  seem  more  interested  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Our  schools  did  not  genprally  go  into  operation  in  the 
summer  months,  the  people  preferring  to  have  the  school  term 
in  the  fall,  when  the  children  are  not  engaged  in  the  field. 

Dare  County. — Five  public  schools  for  white  children  and  one 
for  colored  children  were  taught  in  this  county. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Walter  T.  Dough, 
says  :  All  the  colored  children  in  the  county  except  seven  live 
in  one  district. 

We  have  more  private  than  public  schools  in  our  county. 

Duplin  County. — There  are  five  good  academies  in  Duplin  coun- 
ty and  a  few  other  private  schools. 

0.  H.  Allen,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  says  : 
We  have  some  good  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  but  not  very 
many.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  pay.  First  class  teachers 
will  have  good  wages.  Third  grade  teachers  insist  on  second 
grade  certificates,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  teach  at  the  price 
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given  a  third  grade  teacher,  and  in  this  way  we  are  frequently 
troubled.  The  trustees  might  remedy  this  by  making  up  funds 
by  private  contributions,  but  it  seems  they  seldom  do  so. 

Edgecombe  County. — R.  H.  Austin,   the   county  treasurer,  says  : 
I  know  of  no  changes  that  are   needed   at   present  in  the   school 
law.     With  a  few  very  trifling  exceptions,  it  does  very  well. 
( To  he  CoTUimied.) 


EBUCATIOMAI.  MISCEI.I.AWY. 


A  RECENT  circular  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  professing  to 
give  a  statement  of  the  Theory  of  American  Education,  says  :  "In 
commercial  cities  and  towns,  the  tendency  preponderates  toward 
forms  of  punishment  founded  on  the  sense  of  honor  and  toward 
the  entire  disuse  of  corporeal  punishment.  This  object  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Syracuse,  and 
some  other  cities.  In  the  schools  of  the  country,  where  the  agri- 
cultural interest  prevails,  the  tendency  to  the  family  form  of  gov- 
^nment  prevails." 

The  proposed  new  system  of  education,  embracing  all  sorts  of 
special  and  technical  instruction,  does  not  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  Hartford  Post.  It  says :  "A  showy  and  simply  outside 
training  must  follow  inevitably  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
reform.  More  ground  will  be  passed  over,  but  none  of  it  will  be 
held  and  profitably  made  use  of.  To  imagine  that  the  common 
school  should  be  made  a  seminary  of  learning  is  a  misconception 
of  the  public  school  system.  It  was  never  destined  to  supply  the 
want  of  academic  training,  and  it  cannot  be  turned  from  its  le- 
gitimate field  without  permanent  injury  and  loss  all  around." 

In  the  public  schools  of  Erie,  Penn.,  books  appear  to  be  read 
diiefly  as  furnishing  elementary  rules  by  which  the  pupil  may 
be  guided  in  the  methods  of  acquiring  instruction.  In  arithme- 
tic the  scholar  is,  for  instance,  told  to  make  out  a  bill  of  a  given 
number  of  items.    Another  order  may  call  for  the  drawing  of  a 
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note  upon  it ;  its  partial  payment,  interest,  discounts,  &c.,  so  that 
there  is  no  learning  by  rote,  and  ere  a  scholar  can  even  enter  the 
High  School,  he  or  she  in  most  cases  is  able  to  make  such  com- 
putations as  are  ordinarily  required  of  a  bank  clerk.  "Business 
forms  and  business  habits"  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  arithmetical  in- 
struction here. 

The  value  of  individual  classification  in  teaching  is  emphasized 
hj  The  National  Teachers'  Monthly.  It  says  :  "We  should  compel 
an  original  but  indolent  pupil  to  be  faithful  to  the  author  in 
hand  by  demanding  of  him  'the  words  of  the  book.'  By  this 
course  his  originality  will  not  be  impaired,  while  his  accuracy 
and  industry  are  increased.  But  we  should  never  be  satisfied  with 
the  words  of  the  book  from  a  child  capable  of  memory  recitations 
only,  and  should  never  ask  of  such  a  question  that  would  sug- 
gest even  remotely  on  what  page  or  part  of  the  page  its  answer 
could  be  found.  The  bright  child  sees  through  rules,  principles, 
definitions,  descriptions,  and  explanations,  without  burdening 
himself  with  the  medium  of  his  enlightenment;  the  dull  one 
grasps  the  language  of  the  author — only  that,  and  nothing  more." 


FRBSHNUSS    OF    THOUGOT, 


Freshness  is  desirable  in  regard  to  thought  and  feeling,  as  in 
regard  to  vegetables  and  water.  Freshness  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  readily  recognized  whether  we  are  able  to  give  a 
formal  definition  of  them  or  not.  Thoughts  may  be  important 
and  even  original,  but  if  they  lack  freshness,  they  will  not  be  inter- 
esting and  impressive.  Freshness  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  will  always  render  his  instructions  interesting.  Every 
teacher  wishes  to  know  how  to  make  his  instructions  interesting. 
Many  mistakes  are  made  in  attempts  to  be  interesting.  Anecdotes 
are  repeated,  not  because  they  illustrate  a  truth,  but  because  per- 
sons listen  to  anecdotes.  When  this  is  practiced  the  pupils  ex- 
pect to  be  amused.  Hence  the  teacher  avoids  presenting  thoughts 
which  require  effort  to  comprehend.    He  thinks  it  will  not  do  to 
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assign  lessons  tliat  require  labor,  and  aims  to  give  easy  and  in- 
teresting lessons. 

Now  it  seldom  happens  that  easy  lessons — lessons  that  require 
little  or  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  are  interesting.  Sto- 
ries are  interesting  which  awaken  feeling,  and  cause  excitement. 
Lessons  are  interesting  which  elicit  thought,  which  give  exercise 
to  the  thinking  powers.  Exercise  is  not  only  the  law  of  growth 
in  regard  to  the  mind  ;  it  is  also  the  law  of  happiness.  Happi- 
ness is  not  something  to  be  acquired  as  knowledge  and  property 
are  to  be  acquired  ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  right  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  right  exercise  of  our  powers  does  not 
lead  to  happiness,  but  is  happiness. 

That  which  gives  enjoyment  is  always  interesting.  Right  men- 
tal action,  successful  efforts  to  understand  truth,  are  attended 
with  happiness,  and  hence  are  interesting.  The  teacher  whose 
instructions  rouse  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  action  will  always 
be  an  interesting  teacher.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  interes- 
ting will  not  seek  to  amuse  his  pupils  by  pointless  anecdotes,  or 
to  please  them  by  making  their  lessons  easy;  but  will  strive  to  set 
his  pupils  thinking.     If  he  succeeds  he  interests  them. 

How  shall  he  awaken  thought  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  can  be  asked  in 
relation  to  teaching.  It  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  an- 
swered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  must  be  capable  of  thinking. 
This  is  an  indispensable  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
One  may  have  a  good  degree  of  knowledge,  and  may  be  familiar 
with  the  rules  of  teaching,  and  yet  not  be  a  thinker.  Thinking 
is  seeing  truth  for  one's  self  No  one  can  skillfully  direct  anoth^ 
to  perform  a  process  which  he  cannot  perform  himself.  No  one 
can  teach  another  to  think,  who  cannot  think  himself.  All  vol- 
untary mental  activity  is  attended  by  some  degree  of  interest ; 
but  some  kinds  are  more  interesting  than  others.  Some  thoughts, 
and  of  consequence,  some  exercises  in  thinking,  have  a  freshness 
and  vivacity  which  are  very  interesting.  Teachers  should  seek 
to  acquire  this  freshness  and  vivacity.  To  this  end  they  should 
commune  with  writers  whose  works  are  characterized  by  fresh- 
ness and  vivacity.  They  should  always  look  directly  at  the  sub- 
jects to  be  studied  and  not  receive  truth  upon  authority. 
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They  should  guide  their  pupils  to  see  truths,  that  are  in  them- 
selves interesting,  truths  adapted  to  arouse  the  mind  to  exertion. 
Observing  what  truths  deeply  interested  their  own  minds,  they 
will  present  such  truths  to  other  minds.  They  will  always  strive 
to  become  themselves  interested  in  the  thoughts  which  they  pre- 
sent, and  the  exercises  which  they  require  of  their  pupils. 


IJfSTITUTIOMS  OF  REARMING. 


BY  PROP.  T.  J.  MORGAN,  D.  D. 


An  institution  of  learning,  such  as  a  college,  university,  or  the- 
ological seminary,  when  once  established  on  a  broad  and  deep 
foundation,  is  among  the  most  permanent  things  on  earth..  It  is 
endowed  with  a  quasi  immortality.  While  generations  come  and 
go,  it  remains ;  while  empires  rise  and  fall,  it,  like  Mont  Blanc, 
looks  down  from  its  serene  height  upon  the  ever-shifting  panora- 
ma of  shadow  and  sunshine,  peace  and  war,  birth  and  death.  It 
possesses  a  life  of  its  own,  a  marked  individuality,  and  amidst  all 
the  changes  of  students,  teachers,  boards  of  trustees,  and  benefac- 
tors, it  keeps  its  identity. 

Like  Niagara  Falls,  over  which  the  waters  of  the  globe,  seas, 
lakes,  oceans,  rivers,  clouds  and  the  melted  glacier,  pour  through 
continuous  centuries,  taking  the  same  beautiful  form,  give  forth 
the  same  deep,  sonorous  roar  of  power,  send  up  the  same  fleeting 
mist  and  dancing  rainbow,  so  a  great  school  gathers  into  itself 
the  youth  of  all  ages,  the  productions  of  all  minds,  the  literature 
of  all  peoples,  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  theology,  shapes  them 
to  its  own  use,  and  draws  from  them  that  which  conserves  its  own 
l^eing.  Or,  like  the  giant  trees  of  California,  it  sends  its  roots 
deep  down  into  the  soil  made  for  it  by  a  thousand  geologic  ages, 
and  lifts  its  branches  towards  the  eternal  sky,  and  drinks  into  it- 
self the  rain  wafted  to  it  from  ever}-  zone,  and  the  sunshine  of  all 
seasons.  An  institution  of  learning,  as  its  very  name  imports, 
has  to  do  with  truth.  It  may  be  hampered  by  some  narrow  mis- 
taken notion  on  the  part  of  its  founder  as  to  what  is  truth,  but 
its  essential  spirit  is  a  truthful  spirit ;  it  seeks  truth  and  imparts 
truth.    This  is  the  secret  of  its  longevity.    Truth  is  eternal  and, 
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to  every  school  that  sincerely  sets  itself  to  know  and  teach  the 
verities  of  earth,  or  man,  or  God,  it  imparts  something  of  its  own 
immortality. 

In  a  word  it  may  be  said  that  a  school  of  true  learning  has  its 
origin  in  God,  who  has  embodied  his  own  thought  in  the  uni- 
verse of  mind  and  matter,  made  man  in  his  own  image,  placed 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  world  teeming  with  objects  of  interest,  re- 
wards him  for  every  new  discovery  with  an  inexpressible  delight 
emd  an  increased  longing  for  fresh  discoveries,  implanted  a  year- 
ning for  that  congenial  fellowship,  varied,  deep,  elevated,  ecstatic 
and  lasting,  which  only  a  great  school  supplies.  God  is  the 
source  of  truth,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  pursuit  of  truth.  A  school 
of  learning  investigates  truth,  aggregates  facts,  elucidates  princi- 
ples, elaborates  systems,  inculcates  doctrines,  and  thus  seeks  to 
develop  mind,  unfold  nature,  exhibit  God.  The  school  aids  in 
completing  man,  di&closing  the  universe,  and  revealing  God. 
Having  its  origin  in  God,  making  truth  its  great  agent,  it  finds 
itg  proximate  end  in  completely  developed  soulhood,  its  final 
cause  in  the  glory  of  God. 

There  never  has  been  an  age  of  the  history  of  the  world  in 
which  there  has  not  existed  some  sort  of  sdiool,  for  the  doubie 
reason  that  there  is  in  man  a  two-fold  instinct  of  acquisition  and 
impartation.  To  study  and  to  teach  are  essential  characteristics 
oif  the  race,  without  which  man  would  not  be  man.  Teacher  and 
pupil  gravitate  toward  each  other  by  an  irresistible  law  of  being. 
Tlie  school,  the  lecture-room,  library,  professors  and  students  are 
found  everywhere  and  always  where  men  are  not  savages,  and 
are  found  in  embryo  even  there. 

There  are  many  minor  considerations,  aside  from  these  funda- 
m'ental  ones,  going  to  show  that  a  great  school,  when  once  estab- 
lished has  promise  of  long  lifa  The  school  is  a  great  charge 
oommitted  to  a  board  of  trustees,  who  are  ennobled  by  the  trust, 
?md  feel  that  a  failure  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs  would 
be  a  dishonor,  a  stain  on  their  personal  reputation  that  no  time 
could  erase.  Among  the  heroes  of  history,  who  impelled  by  the 
very  highest  considerations  of  life,  duty  to  God,  faithfulness  t» 
confided  trusts,  devotion  to  truth,  love  for  their  fellow-men,  have 
given  days  and  nights,  year  after  year,  of  unrequited  toil,  thought, 
anxiety,  pecuniary  sacrifice,   mingled  with  prayers  and  tears, 
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should  be  numbered  very   many  who  have   served  their  genera- 
tion as  trustees  of  institutions  of  learning. 

The  teacher  who,  lifted  above  all  mercenary  consideration,  im- 
pelled by  a  quenchless  spirit  of  investigation,  renewing  his  youth* 
in  each  successive  generation  of  j^outh,  his  intellectual  progeny, 
feeling  the  enthusiasm  that  comes  of  the  high  endeavor  to  grasp 
truth  and  use  it  as  the  instrument  of  shaping  immortal  destiny, 
sinks  his  own  life,  and  thereby  finds  it  in  the  life  of  the  school, 
receives  from  it  and  imparts  to  it  immortality.  The  students 
who  frequent  its  halls,  experiencing  more  than  the  traveller's  joy 
at  the  ever  widening  horizon  that  stretches  farther  and  far- 
ther before  them  until  earth  blends  with  heaven,  time  and 
eternity,  who  become  conscious  under  the  power  of  truth,  teacher, 
and  experience  of  unsuspected  talent,  and  go  forth  into  life  guid- 
ed to  great  destinies,  turn  ever  and  anon  to  the  Alma  Mater  as  to 
a  cherishing  mother  indeed,  and  henceforth  find  in  her  growth 
and  development  their  highest  delight. — Chicago  Standard. 


'TEACH  CHILDREN  TO  ©RAT5V. 


Nearly  all  children  have  a  propensity  to  make  figures  on  their 
slates  or  on  pieces  of  paper.  This  practice  should  be  encouraged. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  time  devoted  to  other 
lessons,  but  it  may  well  employ  their  leisure. 

Their  first  pictures  will  doubtless  be  quite  rude.  Their  houses 
will  be  lop-sided,  their  trees  stiff  and  dead,  their  men  and  women 
all  awry,  their  animals  mere  skeletons  perched  on  sticks.  Smile 
at  these  beginnings,  if  you  will,  but  don't  discourage  them.  One 
or  more  of  these  children  may  develop  into  artists  of  consummate 
abilities ;  and  if  not,  they  will  become  men  and  women  of  nice 
perceptions  and  cultivated  taste. 

This  fondness  of  drawing  should  be  controlled  and  guided  by 
a  teacher.  Instruct  them  how  to  make  straight  lines ;  then  to 
connect  them  into  squares,  triangles,  parallelograms ;  then  to 
make  curved  lines  ;  then  to  represent  light  and  shade ;  then  pro- 
ceed to  fences,  trees,  rocks,  flowers,  men  and  animals.  A  majority 
of  your  pupils  will  not  care  to  go  beyond  the  rudiments  of  "the 
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fine  arts,"  though  a  few  will  be  likely  to  go  farther  than  parent 
or  schoolmaster  can  lead  them.  They  will  need  little  further  en- 
couragement— nay,  you  cannot  hold  them  back  if  you  try.  Watch 
their  course,  and  ere  long  you  will  hear  of  the  exploits  of  a  Cole, 
a  Church,  a  Kensett,  a  Huntington. 

Yet  these  are  exceptions,  and  it  is  not  chiefly  for  their  sakes 
that  we  say,  teach  children  to  draw.  It  is  for  the  majorit}^  In- 
struct them  to  draw,  in  order  to  cultivate  their  powers  of  obser- 
vation, their  sense  of  proportion,  harmony,  fitness  and  beauty. 
The  mechanic,  and  farmer,  and  indeed  every  man  of  business, 
has  frequent  occasion  to  make  drawings  of  objects,  and  it  is  of 
great  value  to  him  to  be  able  to  do  so  without  emplojang  a  pro- 
fessed draughtsman. 

Everybody  travels  now-a-days,  and  it  is  no  light  and  worthless 
accomplishment  which  enables  one  to  sketch  the  scenery  through 
which  he  is  passing.  By  all  means,  let  the  children  draw,  like- 
wise teach  them  how  to  do  it. — Hearth  and  Home. 


CJMEEM    PHILOI^OGY. 


In  former  times  writers  of  Greek  Grammars  contented  them- 
selves with  exhibiting  the  principles  of  inflection  and  syntax, 
their  object  being  to  enable  the  student  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  the  language  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But  in  this  age 
of  progress,  when  philology  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  ex- 
act science,  the  grammarian  must  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere 
exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  language  as  it  exists  in  the 
authors  that  have  come  down  to  us.  He  is  expected  to  describe 
accurately  the  forms  which  ought  to  have  been  used  before  the 
Greek  peninsula  was  inhabited  b}''  any  human  being,  he  must 
descant  upon  the  inherent  qualities  of  fricatives,  surds,  factitives, 
and  sonants,  as  also  upon  the  psychological  tendencies  of  the  pau- 
lo-post  future ;  he  must  invent  new  names  for  old  things,  and 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  Greek  pronunciation  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  days  of  Phoroneus,  Inachus,  Sinis,  Sciron,  Procrus- 
tes ;  otherwise  he  will  not  be  considered  as  having  duly  executed 
his  task.     Further,  he  must  embellish  his  pages  with  long  notes 
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aiMi  excursuses  about  Sanskrit  and  Slavic  affinities,  and  Lithu- 
anian and  Chinese  analogies,  not  forgetting  the  curiously  devel- 
oped dialects  of  Caffraria,  which  are  probably  related  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Cabiri.  All  which  he  can  accomplish  without  even 
knowing  the  alphabets  of  those  languages.  The  science  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  established  the  important  truth  that  all 
races  of  men,  ancient  and  modern,  put  their  vocal  organs  in  mo- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  embodying  in  articulate  sounds  the  oper- 
ations of  their  minds,  always  excepting  the  Cynocephali  and  the 
Sciapodes,  who  express  their  sentiments  by  barking  and  cackling, 
respectively.  Grammar  now  has  ceased  to  be  a  means — it  is  an 
end.  The  numerous  references  to  numerous  grammars  in  all  our 
Greek  text-books  show  that  the  langurge  is  to  be  studied  not  for 
its  authors,  but  for  its  roots,  stems,  affixes,  prefixes,  and  numerals; 
and  always  v/ith  reference  to  Sanskrit,  Welch,  and  Lithuanian. 
Those  who  have  a  taste  for  Greek  literature  should  use  transla- 
tions, for  who  would  prefer  walking  to  riding  ? — The  Nation. 


THE  F001>  OF  PItllttlTIVE   MAW. 


In  the  present  state  of  research,  the  earliest  authentic  traces  of 
man  on  earth  go  no  further  back  than  the  age  of  ice,  so-called, 
and  the  accompanying  or  subsequent  formation  of  the  diluvium 
or  drift.  The  relics  of  man  dating  from  an  earlier  epoch,  the  up- 
per miocene  formation,  that  is,  the  middle  of  the  Tertiary  group,, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  France,  are  at  least  very 
questionable.  But  there  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  caverns 
remains  dating  from  the  Ice  Age,  which  tells  us  of  the  food  used 
by  man  in  those  times.  Man  then  inhabited  Central  Europe  in 
company  with  the  reindeer,  cave-bear,  and  the  mammoth.  He 
was  exclusively  a  hunter  and  a  fisher,  as  is  shown  by  the  bones 
of  animals  found  in  his  cave-dwellings.  The  miocene  epoch, 
which  abounded  in  arboreal  vegetation,  had  disappeared  during 
the  long  period  of  the  subsequent  pliocene  formations,  the  climate 
of  Central  Europe,  meanwhile,  having  gradually  become  colder. 
Nature  supplied  no  fruit  for  the  food  of  man.  What  food  he  got 
by  hunting  and  fishing  was  precarious,  and  there  were  intervals- 
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of  famine  ;  for  fortune  does  not  always  smile  on  the  hunter,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  not  always  equally  numerous.  The 
food,  too,  was  uniform,  and  not  altogether  adapted  for  man,  for 
the  flesh  of  wild  animals  lacks  fat.  The  man  of  those  times  had 
not  enough  of  the  heat  producers  in  his  food,  and  that  he  felt 
this  want,  we  learn  from  his  taste  for  the  marrow  of  bones.  All 
the  long  bones  of  animals  that  are  found  in  cave-dwellings,  are 
cracked  open  lengthwise,  in  order  to  get  out  the  marrow.  Now 
this  insufficient,  uniform  food  has  its  counterpart,  in  the  low  grade 
of  culture  which  then  prevailed,  as  evidenced  by  the  mode  of  life, 
the  weapons,  and  the  tools.  Man  then  lived  isolated,  without  so- 
cial organization ;  he  dwelt  in  caverns,  and  his  only  protection 
against  cold  was  the  skins  of  animals  and  the  fire  on  the  iiearth. 
His  tools  were  of  stone,  unpolished,  unadorned  ;  so  rudely  fash- 
ioned that  only  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  can  recognize  in  them 
man's  handiwork. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 


ENCILISH  GRAMMAR  AS  IT  I§. 


By  J.  H.  Becton. 


CASE. 

Case,  in  gramimar,  are  modifications  that  distinguish  the  relations  of 
nouns  and  prmxouns  to  other  words. — G.  Brown  and  T.  L.  Covell. 

Case  is  the  variatimis  of  form  which  shows  the  relation  of  the  nouns  to 
otiier  words. — Bingham. 

Case,  in  grammar,  is  the  inflection  of  nouns,  or  a  change  of  iermimt- 
Uon^  (French  cas  ;  Latin  casus). — Webster. 

In  the  Latin  language  there  are  six  variations  in  the  termina- 
tions of  nouns,  and  six  cases.  In  the  Greek,  there  are  five  varia- 
tions, and  five  cases.  The  German  has  four,  and  the  Spanish 
five  cases,  corresponding  with  the  variations  of  their  articles. 
■*The  Celtic  philologists,  like  those  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages,  define  case  to  be  the  change  which  nouns  under- 
go at  the  beginning  or  end,  to  denote  their  relation  to  other 
words." — (Connellan's  Gram.  p.  27.) 

Thus  we  see  that  Brown,  Bingham,  Webster  and  others  are  sus- 
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tained  by  the  use  and  definition  of  case  in  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern languages.  But  according  to  this  fact  the  English  language 
can  have  but  one  case,  the  so-called  possessive  being  the  only  case 
that  has  any  variation  or  dtange  in  termination.  The  other  two 
cases,  nominative  and  objective,  not  having  any  variation  in  their 
termination  cannot  come  under  the  definition  of  either  of  the  au- 
thors above  quoted, — which  is  sufficient  to  show  that  their  defi- 
nitions are  wrong,  or  they  have  erred  in  placing  these  two  cases 
in  their  catalogue. 

Other  grammarians  seeing  this  difiiculty  have  attempted  to 
improve  upon  the  dilemma  by  defining  case  to  mean,  "state,  con- 
dition or  position ;"  prominent  among  whom  are  Clark,  Bullions, 
Smith  and  others. 

x4.s  Smith's  Grammar  is  "on  the  productive  system,"  a  quotation 
from  it  will  be  as  good  as  can  be  produced  from  any  others  that 
define  case  to  mean  state  or  condition.  "We  say  of  an  animal, 
for  instance,  a  horse,  when  he  is  fat,  that  'He  is  in  a  good  case ;' 
and,  when  he  is  lean,  that  he  is  in  a  bad  case  !'  what,  therefore, 
does  the  word  case  mean  ?"  (Ans.)  Case  means  condition,  state,  &c,' — 
Smith's  Gram.  p.  10. 

Then,  if  Mr.  Smith's  horse  is  fat,  he  is  in  a  good  cage;  if  poor,  he 
is  in  a  bad  case,  and  when  he  is  neither  fat  nor  lean,  but  between 
the  two,  in  what  farmers  call  "good  working  order,"  then  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Smith's  logic,  one  would  naturally  conclude  that  ih^ 
horse  is  then  in  the  between  case.  But  it  avails  nothing  to  the 
Scholar  whether  the  grammarian's  horse  is  in  a  good  or  bad  case, 
unless  it  is  explained  to  him  what  the  case  of  the  horse  has  to  dX) 
with  the  relation  of  one  word  to  another.  When  Mr.  Smith  illus- 
trates the  comparison  between  the  horse  and  the  relation  words 
bear  to  each  other  in  a  grammatical  construction,  then  scholai:s 
may  decide  whether  they  will  ride  his  horse,  even  whe^i  "he  is  fed 
and  in  good  case.'' 

Again  :  If  "case  means  condition,  state  or  position,"  it  is  contract- 
ing the  use  of  words  to  a  very  narrow  limit  to  assign  them  but 
three  conditions  or  positions.  Can  words  be  placed  in  but  three  posi- 
tions ?  Mr.  Smith's  favorite  animal,  the  noble  horse,  can  be  in  a 
good  case  or  position,  a  bad  case  or  position,  in  a  standing  position, 
in  a.  falling  position,  in  a  walking  condition,  a  trotting  or  running 
condition,  in  an  ugly  condition,  or  a  beautiful  position,  in  afretfid 
state,  a  sleepy  or  wakeful  state,  &c.,  &c. 
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the  nominative  case. 

The  nominative  case  commonly  expresses  that  of  which  something  is 
$aid. — Bullions,  p.  16. 

The  nominative  case  is  usually  the  agent  or  doer,  and  always  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb. — R.  C.  Smith,  p.  47. 

Does  case  or  the  verb  express  declarations  ?  Man  lives  and  sins. 
The  word  man  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative,  but  does  it  ex- 
press the  declaration,  or  do  the  verbs  lives  and  sins  express  it  ? 
Suppose  I  ask.  Is  Dr.  Bullions  correct  in  his  definition  of  case  ? 
In  this  example  Bidlions  is  in  the  so-called  nominative  case,  but  does 
the  word  Bullions  declare  or  express  anything  ?  I  make  no  de- 
claration, but  simply  ask  for  a  declaration.  Then  it  is  plain,  as 
no  declaration  is  expressed  in  the  sentence  there  is  no  nominative  case 
in  it. 

Mr.  Smith  says,  p.  47,  the  ''nominative  case  is  always  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb."  Let  us  see  how  true  this  is.  SmitKs  Grammar 
is  a  book  that  contains  many  errors.  Here  book  is  said  to  be  the 
nominative  case  after  is,  but  instead  of  being  the  subject  it  is  the 
predicate.  Again :  Mr.  Smith's  definition  is  an  erroneous  one.  Here 
one  is  in  the  so-called  nominative  case,  yet  it  is  not  the  subject  of 
the  verb.  Thousands  of  similar  examples  might  be  produced, 
but  even  one  that  it  contradicts,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  nom- 
inative case  is  not  "always  the  subject  of  the  verb." 

But  Smith's  definition  is  also  opposed  to  the  passive  voice,  as 
in  the  example,  "The  boy  was  beaten  by  his  father."  Here  boy  is 
nominative  to  the  verb  ivas  beaten,  but  instead  of  being  actor,  doer 
or  subject,  he  is  the  object  of  was  beaten;  that  is,  the  father  was  the 
actor  or  subject,  and  the  boy  was  the  object  that  received  the  ac- 
tion. This  fact  is  plain  to  all.  Smith  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  w^ord  nominative  is  from  the  Latin  nomino,  to  name,  and 
must,  therefore,  mean  naming  or  the  named  case,  as  "sin  produces 
misery^'  Here  sin  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative,  naming  or 
named  case,  while  misery  is  called  objective  case.  Does  not  objec- 
tive name  the  case,  too  ? 

THE   POSSESSIVE  CASE. 

The  possessive  case  denotes  possession,  origin,  or  design:  as  "Johns 
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pen,"  We  use  "  Gfillott's  pens;'"  i.  e.  He  originated  the  pens. — CoVEll's 
Digest  of  Eng.  Gram.  p.  38. 

21ie  possessive  case  denotes  possession,  ownership,  property,  &c.;  as, 
''  William's  booL"—R.  C.  Smith's  Gram.  p.  47, 

The  Possessive  Case  denotes  the  relation  of  possession,  origin,  or  fit- 
ness, winch  a  modifying  noun  or  pronoun  bears  to  the  noun  that  it  mo- 
difies :  as,  "David's  father;"  "an  eagle's  fiight;"  "Children's  shoes." — 
QuACKENBos'  Gram.  p.  52. 

Suppose  there  were  such  a  case  as  the  so-called  Possessive,  gram- 
mar-authors would  have  to  search  for  its  definition  under  entire- 
ly different  language ;  for  the  definitions  now  adopted  include 
i)&rbs.  For  example :  The  book  belongs  to  me,  i.  e.  I  possess  the 
book — the  book  is  my  book. 

The  bill  originated  in  the  lower  House,  and  became  a  law  in 
the  Senate.  Machinery  is  designed  to  save  manual  labor,  and  its 
fitness  no  one  denies.  As  these  several  verbs  denote  "possession, 
origin,or  design," ihej  should  according  to  the  rule  of  explanation, 
be  called  possessive  cases.  What  right  grammarians  have  to  in- 
clude verbs,  or  any  other  part  of  speech,  in  the  explanation  of 
case,  which  is  a  mere  "accident"  as  they  term  it,  I  leave  for  think- 
ing men  to  decide. 

"The  possessive  case  denotes  possession,  property,  &c.  When  I 
say  'Peter's  knife,'  who  owns  or  possesses  the  knife  ?"  {Peter,  of 
course,  you  would  say).  "In  what  case,  then,  is  Peter's,  and  why  ? 
In  the  possessive  case,  because  Peter  possesses  the  knife."  This  is 
all  true,  provided  Peter  does  own  the  knife.  But  when  I  say  this 
quotation  is  from  page  11  of  Smith's  Grammar,  wdiat  do  you  un- 
derstand me  to  mean  ?  that  Smith  owns  or  possesses  the  book 
from  which  the  quotation  is  taken  ?  Certainly  not;  for  the  gram- 
mar now  lies  before  me  paid  for,  and  I  oivn  it — it  is  my  book, — 
and  Smith  has  no  more  right  of  possession  in  it  than  the  far  off 
"man  in  the  moon." 

Again  :  Our  merchant  has  Ayer^s  Pills,  Walker's  Vinegar  Bit- 
ters, Lawi^ence's  Koskoo,  and  other  medicines  ;  and  a  supply  of 
Gillott's  pens,  IStimpson's  pens,  and  the  various  styles  of  gold,  cop- 
per, steel,  and  metallic  pens.  Now  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  Mr.  Smith,  any  student  of  his  grammar  has  a  right  to  tell  the 
good  merchant  that  the  medicine  and  pens  offered  for  sale  by  him 
are  not  his,  but  belong  to  their  respective  makers,  because  they 
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are  in  the  possessive  case,  and  must,  therefore,  ovm  or  possess  them. 
But  does  any  one  suppose  the  merchant,  though  he  had  been 
taught^"grammar  as  it  is"  by  Smith  &  Co.,  would  agree  that  the 
makers  of  the  said  articles  are  the  rightful  owners  of  them  ?  No;  he 
would  say  that  he  had  paid  for  them,  and  no  one  could  take  them 
— ^they  belonged  to  him.  Yes,  and  these  articles  may  have  been 
otuned  by  a  dozen  merchants  since  they  left  the  hands  of  their 
makers.  The  fact  is,  these  so-called  possessives  are  not  what  gram- 
marians say  they  are.  The  merchant  has  Ayer's  pills,  quinine 
pills,podophylin  pills  for  sale;  he  has  Gillott's  pens,  Washington's 
pens,  Medallion  pens.  National  pens.  Gold  pens,  &c.,  &c.  Now 
do  not  quinine  and  podophylin  tell  us  ivhat  pills  are  spoken  of. 
Does  the  so-called  possessive  Ayer^s  do  more  than  this  ?  Do  not 
the  other  specifying  words  before  pens,  tell  us  more  than  the  word 
Gillotfs  ?  Who  would  know  whether  "Gillott's  pens"  were  gold, 
copper  or  steel  ?  How  many  know  what  compose  Ayer's  pills  ? 
While  it  may  be  asked,  how  Jew  are  there  that  do  not  know 
what  quinine  and  podophylin  are  ? 

Some  grammarians,  like  oases  in  the  sandy  wastes,  have  assert- 
ed that  the  "possessive  case"  is  not  a  noun,  but  a  specifying  or  de- 
fining adjective,  (see  Frazee's  gram.  p.  106  ;  Fowlers  p.  17  ;  Barnard's^ 
p.  71  ;  Moms' s,  p.  48).  "A  system  of  grammar,  having  its  foun- 
dations in  the  doctrine  that  Words  and  other  Elements  of  Sen- 
tences are  to  be  classified  according  to  their  offices — ^and  that  is  the 
proper  criterion — must  class  Possessive  Nouns  and  Pronouns  as 
Adjectives^  So  says  Mr.  Clark  in  his  Practical  Grammar,  p.  84^ 
obs.  6.  ^'And  that  is  the  proper  criterion.*'  Yet,  throughout  his 
works,  Clark  uses  the  so-called  possessive  case.  He  emphatically 
acknowledges  that  there  is  no  such  a  case,  but  still  uses  it  :  he 
says  it  is  wrong,  but  elsewhere  in  his  grammars  he  teaches  it  is 
right.  And  this  is  the  Grammar,  which,  the  Boards  of  Instruc- 
tion of  North  Carolina  and  Alabama  have  adopted  as  the  "proper 
criterion^'  for  their  children  to  follow.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  minister  that  condemned  sin  in  the  pulpit,  but  justified  it  in 
his  daily  conduct  !  Or  a  physician  who  says  arsenic,  strychnin© 
and  opium  are  deadly  poisons,  and  at  the  same  time  uses  them 
as  his  healing  remedies  on  all  his  patients  ?  These  men  would 
be  as  justifiable,  so  far  as  consistency  saith,  as  the  grammarian 
is  in  violating  his  duty.    To  say  a  thing  is  erroneous  and  then 
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teach  it  to  the  rising  generation,  is — I  leave  it  to   the  liberal 
reader  to  say  what. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  CASE. 

This  case,  we  are  told,  "denotes  the  object  of  an  action  or  relaiimC* 
"In.  the  sentence  'John  struck  him,'  him  is  the  object  of  the  action 
denoted  by  strike,"  (Smith,  p.  47)  But  suppose  we  change  the  sen- 
tence thus  :  John  is  struck  by  him.  In  this  case  the  object  struck  is 
John,  for  John  was  struck,  i.  e.,  John  received  the  action,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  object  denoted:  Yet,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  nominative  case,  viz.,  that  "the  nominative  case  is  ahvays  th^e 
subject  of  a  verb,"  we  are  compelled  to  parse  John  as  nominative 
to  is  struck.  So  upon  the  principle  that  "the  nominative  is  agent, 
actor  or  doer,"  we  must  conclude  that  John  is  the  striker — John 
strikes  himself ;  and  he  that  is  the  real  striker  or  doer,  is  the  ob- 
ject !  What  a  fountain  of  wisdom  a  scholar  may  find  in  the  ab- 
struse paths  of  "grammarians !" 

One  more  example.  The  money  was  stolen  by  the  thief.  In 
what  case  is  money  ?  Nominative  to  was  sto/^i,  say  grammarians. 
Why?  Was  money  actor  or  doer?  Did  money  steal  itself? 
What  did  the  thief  do  ?  Did  he  act  or  do  anything  ?  If  he  stolls 
money  without  acting  or  doing,  he  is  the  possessor  of  an  art  un- 
known to  the  wisest  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
a  thief  pZans  his  mode  by  which  he  may  obtain  money,  that  h© 
executes  his  schemes,  that  he  acts  earnestly,  energetically  to  obtain 
the  great  object  of  his  perverted  Acquisitiveness,  as  the  Phrenol- 
ogists would  say,  no  sane  man  will  deny.  And  these  examples 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  are  no  such  cases  as  nominativl9 
and  objective  or,  that  if  existing  they  have  not  been  defined,  I 
shall  believe  and  assert  until  some  grammarian  of  the  "productivs 
system"  jprodwces  the  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Until  the  above  ob- 
jections are  explained  away,  and  after  which  a  true  definition  shall 
be  given  of  case,  I  shall  contend  that  Subject  and  Object  are  prefr 
erable  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  structure  of  the  English 
language  ;  and  that  the  so-called  possessive  case  properly  belongs 
to  that  class  of  words  to  which  Mr.  Clark  says  it  should  be  as- 
signed. 

To  be  Continued. 
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EDITORIAL. 

:o: 

OUR  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
should  have  an  University  in  name  and  in  fact.  It  will  not  be 
creditable  to  either  the  intelligence  or  liberality  of  our  people  if 
a  strong  and  well  directed  effort  is  not  made  to  resuscitate  our 
State  Institution  and  to  place  it  on  a  basis  of  usefulness  and  per- 
manency. Whilst  other  States  maintain  their  leading  educa- 
tional centres,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  remain  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  the  youth  of  our  State  and  the  cause  of  learning.  The 
Trustees  of  the  University  have  recently  held  an  important  meet- 
ing in  Raleigh.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  what  they  did  will 
probably  result  in  its  revival  at  an  early  day.  It  is  given  out 
that  it  rests  with  the  legislature,  however,  now  in  session,  whether 
the  University  will  be  opened  during  the  next  Summer,  or  will 
remain  inhabited  by  only  the  bats  and  owls.  We  can  but  hope 
that  oar  legislators  are  sufficiently  awake  to  the  great  importance 
of  re-opening  the  University  at  an  early  day,  to  prompt  them  to 
such  action  as  will  guarantee  the  compassing  of  that  so  much  de- 
sired end.  What  we  write  will  not  be  seen  by  any  of  them,  we 
suppose,  before  they  have  disposed  of  the  matter  in  some  waj^, 
but  if  we  could  reach  them  we  would  like  to  add  one  voice  to 
other  appeals,  that  they  will  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  open 
those  ancient  halls  to  the  light  of  day  once  more,  and  offer  every 
inducement  for  an  advanced  culture  that  can  be  given  by  any 
similar  institution  in  the  whole  land. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Biblical  Recorder,  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
J.  D.  Hufham,  its  able  and  scholarly  editor,  is  so  timel}^,  so  cor- 
dial, so  catholic,  so  wise,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourself  of  a  few  par- 
agraphs.    Referring  to  the  University  he  says : 

"Its  suspension  was  a  sad  thing  for  North  Carolina.  Its  con- 
tinued suspension  is  a  reproach  to  her.  Standing  at  the  head  of 
the  educational  enterprises  and  institutions  of  the  State  they  can- 
not have  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  while  it  languishes  or 
is  in  a  state  of  suspension.     Especially  is  the  spirit  of  education 
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among  the  people  dependent  in  large  Ineasure  on  the  existence 
and  prosperity  of  the  University. 

"In  most  of  the  other  States  similar  institutions  are  rising 
above  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  war  and  seem  likely  to  regain 
their  old  prosperity  and  usefulness.  It  is  high  time  for  North 
Carolina  to  commence  the  good  work  of  providing  for  her  sons 
the  m^ans  of  the  highest  and  best  culture.  It  will  be  necessary, 
we  suppose,  for  the  Trustees,  in  the  event  of  re-opening  to  ask  an 
appropriation  from  the  Legislature.  This  request,  we  think, 
could  hardly  be  denied.  Poor  and  heavily  taxed  as  our  people 
are  they  cannot  afford  to  refuse  such  an  application. 

"We  shall  be  glad  if  the  Institution  can  be  re-opened  as  a  Uni- 
versity. This  it  has  never  been.  It  has  been  a  simple  college, 
heretofore,  and  has  been  the  rival  of  the  smaller  denominational 
Institutions.  We  hope  to  see  it  raised  above  this.  It  will  be  at 
some  time,  though  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  attempt  it  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  State  finances." 

The  time  was  when  nex5  to  her  great  men  the  chiefest  orna- 
ment of  the  State  was  her  University — an  institution  in  the  suc- 
cess of  which  all  intelligent  and  public-spirited  North  Carolinians 
gloried.  It  was  not  all  that  was  desired.  It  was  not  in  any  just 
sense  an  University  at  all.  But  it  was  our  best,  and  from  its 
precincts  had  gone  forth  hundreds  of  young  men  who  in  after 
years  were  to  win  the  highest  civic  fame  and  some  of  them  to 
achieve  renown  on  many  battle-fields.  Let  us  all  work  for 
its  speedy  re-opening,  and  let  it  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
second  to  none  and  in  all  respects  what  its  name  imports.  Let 
wisdom,  fairness  and  justice  characterize  at  all  times  the  action 
of  those  who  have  it  in  charge.  Let  no  invidious  and  injudi- 
cious distinctions  be  made.  Let  no  cause  of  complaint  be  given 
that  it  is  controlled  by  politicians  or  by  any  one  religious  denom- 
ination. Let  a  broad  catliolicism  prevail,  and  we  believe  it  will 
go  en  prospering  and  to  prosper. 

But  we  are  in  advance  of  the  music.  The  work  of  revival  is 
yet  to  be  done.  North  Carolina  cannot  afford  to  be  without  its 
University.  Our  necessities  demand  it.  Our  pride,  our  interest, 
our  self-respect,  our  love  of  learning,  all  unite  with  one  voice  and 
cry  aloud,  "Give  us  back  again  the  honored  old  University,  en- 
larged, adorned,  strengthened  and  improved." 

North  Carolinians  think  of  it  :  there  are  now  between  one  and 
two  hundred  of  our  young  men  attending  the  colleges  of  other 
States.     It  is  a  standing  reproach  to  our  intelligence,  public  spir- 
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it  and  State  pride  that  we  force  our  boys  abroad.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  we  have  good  colleges.  We  grant  it  gladly,  but  then 
they  are  under  the  patronage  of  religious  denominations  and  are 
regarded  as  sectarian.  There  are  some  of  the  religious  bodies 
who  are  without  male  colleges,  and  there  are  scores  of  young 
men  who  prefer  to  attend  institutions  that  are  not  controlled  by 
religious  bodies.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  this  is  prejudice  or  big- 
otry or  what  not.  We  must  look  at  things  as  they  exist.  Thjg 
fact  is  patent  that  scores  of  young  men  leave  the  State  to  attend 
the  colleges  that  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  in  any  sense 
denominational.  We  have  good  colleges,  but  we  have  no  Uni- 
versity. We  must  have  one  in  its  broadest  and  truest  sense.  If  our 
colleges  were  better  than  all  others,  there  are  many  young  men 
who  would  not  matriculate  in  them,  but  would  seek  instructioli 
beyond  our  borders.  Prior  to  the  war  this  was  not  the  case. 
Where  one  went  out  of  the  State^to  seek  educational  advantages, 
fifty  came  into  the  State  from  other  sections,  and  our  University 
was  indeed  one  of  the  grand  rallying  intellectual  centres  of  ths 
South.  When  the  writer  was  at  Chapel  Hill,  he  thinks  thea 
were  some  twenty-five  students  in  attendance  from  Virginia  alone. 
Th©  tide  has  since  turned,  and  now  our  boys  go  to  the  University 
of  Va.,  to  Washington  and  Lie,  to  Hampden  Sydney,  to  Randolph 
Macon,  to  William  and  Mary,  to  Princeton,  &c.  Why  this  ? 
Alas  !  we  have  no  University  now,  and  no  longer  do  Virginians 
and  Georgians  and  Mississippians,  and  youths  from  other  South- 
earn  States,  seek  instruction  at  our  hands  by  hundreds,  but  ws 
send  our  boys  from  home  to  pursue  their  studies  amid  the  clois- 
ters and  stately  groves  of  the  colleges  of  other  States.  How  long, 
how  long  shall  this  continue  ?  We  pretend  not  to  that  prophetis 
ken  that  can  penetrate  the  veil  of  the  future,  but  a  blind  man 
can  see  far  enough  to  tell  you,  that  it  will  surely  continue  as  long 
as  narrow  and  illiberal  views  prevail — as  long  as  there  is  not 
enough  of  genuine  North  Carolina  spirit  to  unite  our  people  in 
one  common  purpose  to  resuscitate  our  ancient  and  once-honored 
seat  of  learning,  and  re-open  those  fountains  of  knowledge  whogs 
waters  were  so  healthful  and  invigorating  to  the  mind  and  that 
flowed  full  and  fresh  across  our  lines  into  the  regions  beyond. 

No  State  can  maintain  its  character  for  intelligence  and  publie 
spirit  that  does  not  foster  education.     No  nation  can  long  pr^- 
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serve  its  liberties  that  does  not  cherish  and  protect  its  seats  of 
learning.  In  a  former  article  we  discussed  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  showed  that  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice,  of  crime, 
of  superstition,  of  credulity  and  of  brutalizing  passions.  As  Ho- 
race Mann,  that  able  educator  and  thinker,  truly  said,  "Educa- 
tion is  our  political  safety.  Outside  of  this  ark,  all  is  deluge."' 
Even  so  bad  a  man  as  Napoleon  was  far  too  sagacious  not  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  great  truth  that  the  security  and  destiny  of  every 
free  people  chiefly  and  inevitably  rest  upon  education  and  intel- 
ligence. He  felt  this  when  referring  to  France  more  particular- 
ly ;  he  said:  "Public  instruction  should  be  the  first  object  of  gov- 
^nment."     Surely,  then,  our  legislators  will  not  be  faithless  and 

recreant  to  the  great  blessings  of  "public  instruction,"  when  ac- 
cording to  the  philosophy  of  despotism  itself,  it  "should  be"  their 
"first  object.'" 

Let,  then,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  be  revived.  Let 
all  of  the  friends  of  liberal  education  come  up  to  its  support.  Let 
prejudices,  and  complaints,  and  antagonisms  and  creeds  be  for- 
gotten, and  let  all  rally  to  the  help  of  those  who  would  lift  from, 
the  dust  the  broken  column,  and  place  it  upon  its  firm  and  endu- 
ring pedestal  again.  We  are  a  true  and  hearty  advocate  of  the 
revival  of  learning  at  Chapel  Hill.  Let  hopeful  hearts  and  ex- 
pansive minds  gather  about  the  venerated  and  ruined  old  Uni- 
versity. Let  a  new  life  be  placed  within  ;  let  a  strong  faculty  be 
chosen — men  of  large  and  varied  learning — men  who  love  to 
teach,  who  are  enthusiasts,  who  are  full  of  energy  and  devotion 
and  hope ;  let  some  eloquent  and  popular  man  be  placed  at  its 
head — some  son  of  the  State  who  can,  with  voice  and  pen,  stir  the 
peoples'  heart  and  unite  their  energies  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
building the  Alma  Mater  of  so  many  of  the  children  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  then  shall  old  men  rejoice  and  mothers  be  glad,  and 
ihe  maidens  of  our  land  from  Currituck  to  Cherokee,  from  the 
seaboard  and  the  centre,  from  the  plains  and  the  mountains,  with 
songs  and  shoutings  shall  bring  fresh  garlands  with  which  to 
adorn  the  brow  of  the  dear  Old  Mother, — who  was  dead  but  is 
alive  again.  T.  B.  K. 


CO-EDVCATIOK 


Is  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  a  failure  ?  In  the  South  we 
have  heard  of  but  few  attempts,  if  any,  to  mix  the  sexes  in  the 
same  classes,  except  in  primary  schools.     In  the  North,  we  believe 
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the  experiment  has  been  made  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  variant  opinions  and  conclusions  of 
educators.  We  confess  to  some  preferences,  and  it  may  be,  preju- 
dices in  the  matter.  Without  much  observation  and  with  no  ex- 
perience of  our  own,  we  are  unable  to  speak  ex-cathedra,  nor  have 
we  been  able  to  derive  any  satisfactory  information  from  North- 
ern teachers.  They  so  differ  amongst  themselves,  we  cannot  de- 
termine whether  the  experiment  in  the  North  has  been  success- 
ful or  not.  For  instance  .■  President  Eliot  says  that  co-education 
has  proved  an  unqualified  failure  in  the  Western  colleges  that 
have  tried  it.  Pe7'  contra,  President  White,  of  Cornell,  is  delight- 
ed with  it  and  pronounces  it  a  great  success.  His  sixteen  girls 
have  been  among  the  foremost  in  scholarship,  and  have  proved 
thoroughly  conscientious.  President  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, thinks  the  experiment  highly  satisfactory.  Referring  to  his 
college,  he  says  : 

"Our  ladies'  course  was  established  at  the  outset  as  the  course 
which  young  ladies  would  more  generally  pursue,  and  it  was  some 
years  before  there  was  any  application  on  the  part  of  young  la- 
dies to  enter  the  full  college  course.  Since  that  time  nearly  a 
hundred  young  ladies  have  completed  this  course  ;  but  the  large 
majority  have  always  chosen  the  ladies'  course.  But  in  pursuing 
the  ladies'  course  they  are  not  organized  in  classes  by  themselves, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  studies.  *  *  *  rpj^^  young  ladies 
recite  in  the  same  classes  with  the  young  men,  without  any  diflS- 
culty — i.  e.,  in  the  same  college  classes  ;  and  this  has  been  our  ar- 
rangement for  nearly  forty  years.  The  number  of  ladies  pursu- 
ing the  same  full  classical  course  has  varied  during  the  time  from 
ten  to  more  than  thirty,  passing  from  the  minimum  to  the  max- 
imum and  back  again  several  times  within  thirty  years.  *  *  * 
There  is  no  prevalent  conviction  among  us  that  it  is  inexpedient 
for  young  ladies  to  take  the  college  course.  *  *  *  Seve- 
ral of  the  daughters  of  the  professors  have  taken  the  college 
course,  and  others  are  preparing  for  it." 

We  plead  guilty  to  some  old  fashioned  notions  about  educa- 
tion. E eared  in  the  South,  we  hold  the  views  that  have  prevailed 
here  from  immemorial  time.  We  have  not  thought  it  best,  where 
it  can  be  avoided,  to  have  the  sexes  mixed  in  the  same  schools. 
We  have  never  for  a  moment  believed  that  either  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation or  morality  could  be  promoted  by  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  in  colleges.  We  do  not  doubt  the  capability  of  girls,  their 
devotion  to  study,  their  conscientiousness,  or  their  self-respect. 
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We  are  satisfied  they  cari  learn  well  the  books  that  are  taught  in 
colleges,  and  that  many  of  them  can  attain  to  eminence  in  schol- 
arship, like  Mary  Somerville,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Sara 
Coleridge,  Marian  Evans  ("George  Eliot")  and  others.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  will  either  conduce  to  woman's  physical 
health,  and  add  to  her  real  glory  as  a  woman  to  be  mixed  up  at 
a  formative  period  with  young  men,  many  of  whom  are  rude, 
immoral,  susceptible,  and  unprincipled.  She  may  shine  the 
brighter  by  the  contrast,  as  a  precious  jewel  maj''  appear  the  more 
lustrous  in  a  coarse  setting,  and  she  may  even  secure  higher 
honors  by  the  competition  with  males,  but  she  will  do  this  at  the 
risk  of  impairing  those  exquisite  charms,  that  perfect  grace,  that 
delicate  refinement,  that  engaging  modesty,  that  chaste  reserve, 
those  sweet  manners  which  so  adorn  and  beautify  woman's  char- 
acter. The  German  poet,  Richter,  says,  that  "the  purer  the  gold- 
en vessel  the  more  readily  it  is  bent ;  the  higher  worth  of  women 
is  sooner  lost  than  that  of  men."  And  did  not  the  great  English 
master  say,  that  "it  is  beauty,  that  doth  often  make  women 
proud;  it  is  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  most  admired  ;  it  is 
modesty,  that  makes  them  seem  divine."  It  may  be  that  inti- 
mate association  of  the  sort  referred  to  with  men  of  diverse  char- 
acters and  principles,  might  be  deleterious  to  manners;  might  to 
some  extent  discrown  her  of  the  highest  attraction — her  pure 
womanhood;  and  might  really  interfere  with  her  pursuit  of 
knowledge — specially  if  she  were  to  fall  in  love  with  some  hand- 
some young  fellow  who  was  learning  to  conjugate  amo.  We 
think  that  all  a  young  lady  might  gain  in  knowledge  of  books 
a'nd  of  men,  would  not  compensate  her  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
robbing  herself  of  that  lofty  courtesy,  that  perfect  respect,  that 
profound  reverence,  those  delicate  attentions  which  at  least  the 
men  of  the  South  have  ever  cherished  in  their  hearts  and  exten- 
ded to  their  fair  country-women — the  ladies  of  our  land.  Ko  wo- 
man ever  truly  gained  by  aspiring  to  those  things  that  belong 
more  properly  to  man.  As  long  as  she  remains  content  with  her 
ancient  dominion  she  will  beloved,honored,  revered,  worshipped, 
and  even — obeyed.  But  she  must  not  disrobe  or  unsex  herself. 
The  old  Salic  law  ought  not  to  be  repealed,  and  will  not  be  re- 
pealed, to  meet  the  demands  of  the  restive  and  ambitious  part  of 
the  gentler  sex  who  would  undertake  those  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  belong  to  man  only,  and  who  has  been  fashioned 
by  the  All  Wise  to  that  end.  The  old  dynasty  will  surely  con- 
tinue, and  only  the  good  and  pure  women,  who  know  that  their 
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true  power  licvS  over  the  affections,  will  remain  regnant,  whilst 
the  unadulterated  "brain  women,"  as  Dr.  Holmes  calls  them,  will 
have  neither  crown  nor  kingdom. 

That  great  writer,  Thackeray,  says,  that  "a  good  woman  is  the 
loveliest  flower  that  blooms  under  heaven;  and  we  look  with  love 
and  wonder  upon  its  silent  grace,  its  pure  fragrance,  its  delicate 
bloom  of  beauty."  Let  us  then  preserve  this  lovely  flower.  Let 
no  rude  or  unfriendly  minds  tear  its  tender  leaves  or  despoil  it 
of  its  fragrance.  Let  no  coarse  associations,  or  sharp  contests 
spoil  or  taint  it. 

We  are  not  then  favorable  to  the  experiment  that  has  been 
made  elsewhere.  Educate  the  daughters  most  thoroughly  ;  give 
them  every  advantage  possible,  say  we,  but  let  the  old  system 
continue : — the  boys  at  their  high-schools  and  colleges,  un» 
dergoing  the  discipline  and  training  that  suit  them,  and  passing 
through  that  curriculum  that  will  fit  them  for  the  duties  and 
cDnflicts  of  after  life ;  the  girls  at  their  seminaries  and  colleges, 
where  they  can  be  taught  every  branch  of  human  learning  that 
can  possibly  bring  happiness  and  usefulness  to  life  and  pleasure 
to  the  mind  ;  where  they  can  be  treated  as  a  member  of  a  house- 
hold, living  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  those  who  will  be  as  father 
aaid  mother,  and  having  the  influence  and  associations  of  home- 
life  ;  where  thej^  can  be  trained  for  those  spheres  in  which  their 
destiny  will  inevitably  lead  them,  and  which  they  can  so  irradi- 
ate, and  make  happy.  "The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent  wife,  or 
the  careful  matron  are  more  serviceable  in  life  than  petticoated 
philosophers,  blustering  heroines,  or  virago  queens,"  was  the 
Opinion  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  But  then,  he  was  an  old  bachelor. 
Women  have  the  "bridal  dower  of  love,"  and  we  protest  against 
any  system  that  will  in  the  least  compromise  their  true  position, 
cause  one  unnecessary  pang  to  the  heart,  or  tend  to  their  slight- 
est' injury. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  subject  io  which  we  barely  referred, 
that  deserves  special  mention.  It  will  be  found  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  that  appeared  in  The  Liberal  Christian  : 

**We  are  alarmed  at  the  decline  of  health  and  sanity  among 
American  women  of  the  favored  class.  And  we  thtnk  it  due  to 
the  strain  under  which  they  are  put  by  ambitious  teachers  and 
parents  at  the  critical  period  of  tiieir  lives.  What  they  lose  noth- 
ing can  repay.  All  they  give  society,  intellectually  or  morally, 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  physical  deterioration  they  may 
entail  npon  their  offspring  and  the  unhappiness  they  may  bring 
upon  their  homes.  We  trust  there  will  be  a  long  pause  before 
co-education  of  the  sexes  in  more  advanced  colleges  gives  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  stilted  intellectuality  which  is  becoming  the  bane 
of  Am  erican  women  ;  for  what  spoils  them  ruins  the  hopes  of  hu- 
manity/"  T.  B.  K. 
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THE  MODERN  CONFLICT. 


You  cannot  open  a  Review  or  take  up  a  paper  now-a-days,  that 
j^'ou  do  not  read  of  the  conflict  being  waged  between  Religion  and 
Science.  And  yet,  the  antagonism  is  more  seeming  than  real. 
We  believe  the  apparent  conflict  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  un- 
tempered  zeal  and  narrow  views  of  the  respective  combatants.  A 
few  wise  adherents  of  each  party  have  seen  that  the  conflict  does 
not  exist,  and  that  a  just  recognition  of  what  the  Bible  and 
Science  teach, — will  heal  the  apparent  breach,  and  make  allies  of 
those  who  are  now  arranged  in  hostile  ranks.  Some  of  the  ablest 
English  writers  for  the  leading  publications  are  engaged  in  a 
noble  work  in  reconciling  differences  and  showing  how  much  the 
scientist  may  acknowledge  on  purely  inductive  principles,  and 
how  much  the  defenders  of  Bible  Christianity  may  concede.  By 
this  process  it  is  made  plain  that  the  differences  may  be  harmon- 
ized, and  that  men  of  research,  learning  and  ability  may  meet  on 
a  common  platform.  We  purpose  reproducing  hereafter  a  por- 
tion of  an  article  bearing  upon  the  subject,  that  appeared  in  one 
of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  British  Quarterly  Eeview, 

For  ourself,  we  are  never  alarmed  when  we  see  men  of  science 
attacking  the  Bible.  However  formidable  in  numbers,  learning 
and  skill  the  leaders  of  the  attack  in  our  time  may  be,  we  are  not 
dismayed.  During  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  even  in  ear- 
lier times,  men  of  powder  and  erudition — Hume,  Volney,  Boling- 
broke,  Voltaire  and  others — have  been  confident  of  victory  over 
the  follow^ers  of  Christ,  and  have  assaulted  the  bulwarks  with 
probably  as  much  vigor  and  skill  and  learning  as  the  modern 
Skeptics  and  Positivists  have  been  able  to  do.  And  yet  the  bul- 
warks have  remained  unbroken,  and  the  Gospel  has  continued  to 
spread  and  to  accomplish  the  great  end  of  saving  sinners.  And 
so  it  will  continue.  Did  not  the  Master  say  to  those  consecrated 
souls  unto  whom  He  committed  the  great  w^ork  of  evangelization, 
that  wherever  they  might  go,  under  whatever  skies  they  might 
live, — *'Lo  1  I  AM  WITH  YOU  always." 

We  may  safely  trust  in  that  promise.     It  is  not  written  that 

the  Banner  of  the  Cross  shall  be  rent  in  pieces  and  the  flag-staff 

broken.     It  is  not  written  that  His  enemies  shall  triumph,  and 

the  ensign  of  infidelity  and  treason  shall  wave  in  victory  over  the 
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dismantled  fortresses  of  Ch^istiatlit3^  The  tri-color  ensign  Of 
France  has  been  borne  often  to  victory  and  to  defeat.  The  British 
flag  has  floated  in  triumph  over  many  fields  of  conquest,  and  it 
has  been  made  too  the  symbol  and  memorial  of  defeat.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  have  known  hours  of  triumph  and  days  of  dis- 
aster. Men  who  have  marched  under  its  ample  folds  have  been 
thrilled  with  the  pseans  of  victory,  and  have  felt  too  the  sharp 
pangs  that  defeat  brings  to  the  heart  of  manhood.  On  all  the 
ensigns  of  nations  there  are  bright  names  and  many  stars  that 
shine  with  splendor,  and  these  have  been  trailed  in  the  dust  and 
the  feet  of  conquerors  have  trodden  them.  But  not  so  with  an- 
other banner  that  was  thrown  to  the  breeze  among  Judea's  hills 
over  eighteen  centuries  ago.  At  first  only  a  few  chosen  followers 
stood  under  its  gleaming  folds.  As  the  years  have  passed  awsLY, 
the  small  band  has  grown  into  a  vast  army,  greater  far  than  any 
human  Captain  ever  led ;  greater  far  than  the  vast  hordes  of 
Xerxes,  or  any  of  the  armies  of  Modern  Europe,  for  to-day  ihej 
number  countless  millions,  and  come  up  to  battle  for  the  Lord  from 
every  continent,  and  from  many  islands  of  the  sea.  They  march 
to  a  music  that  is  far  more  animating  than  any  music  that  ever 
stirred  the  soula  of  Roman  Legion  or  British  Division,  for  they 
are  ever  marching  to  the  sweet  music  of  Redemption,  as  it  floats 
down  the  centuries  of  time  from  Calvary's  Cross.  They  bear 
aloft  a  flag  that  is  far  more  lustrous  aQjd  pure  than  any  that  ever 
waved  at  Austerlitz  or  Badajos  or  Marengo  or  Fredericksburg. 
Upon  its  streaming  folds  are  Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  and  no  crim- 
son tide,  that  flowed  from  the  battle-slain,  discolors  or  mars  its 
beauty.  It  is  a  long,  long  time,  as  we  earthly  pilgrims  measure 
the  years,  since  that  little  army  began  its  march.  During  the 
eighteen  hundred  years,  it  has  moved  through  many  lands  and 
toiled  in  many  inhospitable  climes.  It  has  kept  moving  on  in 
its  career  of  conquest.  Beginning  in  the  far  East,  it  has  steadily 
marched  towards  the  "gates  of  the  West"  until  it  has  fairly  girdled 
the  earth  w4th  its  triumphs.  "Westward"  it  took  "its  course  of 
Empire,"  and  now  it  may  be  said  of  it  with  far  more  of  truth 
than  of  the  vast  British  Empire,  that  the  sun  in  its  circuit  visits 
no  country  with  its  rays  wdiere  its  morning  drum-beat  may  not 
be  heard.  That  precious  flag  has  been  borne  through  harder 
fights  than  any  earthly  banner  ever  went.     It  has  been  seized 
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from  year  to  year  and  kept  always  in  front  as  the  color-bearers 
have  fallen  in  the  long  march  or  in  the  sharp  onset.  Wherever 
borne  it  has  been  to  triumph — its  meteor-folds  ever  gleaming  in 
the  front  of  battle  and  bearing  on  high  the  motto  of  its  Great 
Leader — "Conquering  and  to  Conquer y 

Caesar,  Hannibal,  and  Alexander  ;  Napoleon,  Frederick,  and 
Marlboro'  ;  Wellington,  Von  Moltke,  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  were 
great  soldiers  doubtless — but  they  were  either  defeated  or  liable  k) 
defeat.  At  last,  after  life's  conflicts  then  comes  death,  and  worms- 
consume  them.  But  the  leader  of  that  other  host  is  invincible. 
Before  Him,  death  flees  in  discomfiture.  He  is  the  King  Immor- 
tal, Eternal  and  Invisible — the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Wherever  He 
leads  His  banner  is  borne  to  victory  ;  wherever  He  leads  theue 
the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  are  animated  with  the  certainty  of  tri- 
umph. If  they  fall  in  such  a  fight  whilst  commanded  by  such  a 
Captain,  they  know  what  awaits  them — a  home  in  heaven  and. 
rest  forever.  Can  this  be  said  of  the  soldiers  who  have  fought, 
under  the  banners  of  earth's  mightiest  men  ? 

So  we  have  no  fear  as  to  the  final  victory.  When  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Modern  materialist  have  gone  to  their  reward,  and  their 
names  are  forgotten,  the  Lord's  Banner  will  still  float  the  signal 
of  victory  and  the  sign  of  hope.  T.  B.  K. 


MARGINALIA. 


I.  The  leading  scientists  of  the  age,  with  few  honorable  excep- 
tions, are  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  virus  of  atheism.  They 
are  eloquent,  learned,  ingenious,  confident  and  aggressive.  They 
are  very  artful  in  the  manners  of  attack,  and  it  requires  skill 
combined  with  high  attainments  and  ability  to  meet  them  suc- 
cessfully. Some  strong  men  have  accepted  the  gauge  of  battle 
they  have  thrown  down,  and  for  some  years  to  come  there  will  be 
a  clashing  of  shields  and  shivering  of  lances  in  the  intellectual 
jousts.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  feel  sure  that  Huxley,  Dar- 
win, Tyndall,  Spencer,  Lewes,  et  id  omne  genus,  will  be  forced  back 
against  the  lists,  or  left  upon  the  field  hors  du  combat.    That  the 
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reader  may  see  how  one  of  the  scientific  knights  has  furnished  a 
weapon  to  be  used  against  himself  and  some  of  his  co-laborers, 
take  the  following  by  Mr.  Tyndall,  one  of  the  ablest.  In  one  of 
his  published  addresses,  delivered  in  1870,  occurs  the  subjoined 
passage  which  show  how  he  antagonized  then  with  the  views  he 
has  since  advanced.  It  would  be  curious  to  learn  what  facts  have 
been  since  discovered  to  cause  such  a  complete  revolution  in  his 
utterances,  and  to  justify  this  modern  "philosopher"  in  his  scien- 
tific summersault.  Condemning  the  "evolution  theory"  then,  he 
^expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

"What  are  the  core  and  essence  of  this  hypothesis  ?  Strip  it 
naked  and  you  stand  face  to  face  with  the  notion  that  not 
alone  the  more  ignoble  forms  of  animacular  or  animal  life,  not 
alone  the  nobler  forms  of  the  horse  and  lion,  not  alone  the  won- 
derful and  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  that  the 
human  mind  itself — emotion,  intellect,  will.and  all  their  phenom- 
•ena — w^ere  once  intent  in  a  fiery  cloud.  Surely  the  mere  state- 
ment of  such  a  notion  is  more  than  a  refutation.  But  the  hypo- 
thesis would  probably  go  even  further  than  this.  Many  who 
hold  it  would  probably  assent  to  the  position  that  at  the  present 
moment  all  our  philosophy,  all  our  poetry,  all  our  science  and 
■art — Plato,  Shakspeare,  Newton,  and  Eaphael — are  potential  in 
the  fires  of  the  sun.  I  do  not  think  that  any  holder  of  the  Evo- 
lution hypothesis  would  say  that  I  overstate  it  or  overstrain  it  in 
any  way.  I  merely  strip  it  of  all  vagueness  and  bring  before  you 
unclothed  and  unvarnished  the  notions  by  which  it  must  stand 
or  fall.  Surely  these  notions  represent  an  absurdity  too  monstrous  to  be 
entertained  by  any  sane  mind." 

II.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  confessedly  the  greatest  military 
genius  that  England  ever  produced,  has  provoked  a  vast  deal  of 
discussion  among  historians  and  critics.  There  is  a  great  varie- 
ty and  antagonism  of  opinion  in  the  estimate  placed  upon  his 
personal  character.  Lord  Macaulay  and  Earl  Stanhope,  in  their 
great  historical  compositions,  differ  entirely  in  their  general  sum- 
ming up,  as  well  as  in  the  discussion  of  particular  incidents  and 
points  in  the  life  of  the  hero  of  Ramilies  and  Blenheim.  But 
all  writers  agree  that  Marlborough  had  but  little  political  princi- 
ple, was  avaricious  and  sorely  "hen  pecked"  by  a  termagant  wife. 
Macaulay  paints  him  on  his  graphic  canvas  as  utterly  mean  and 
•despicable.  Pope,  who  so  well  knew  how  to  sting  his  adversaries, 
•and  who  has  bequeathed  the  English  reader  some  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  satire,  has  described  the  baseness  of  the  Duke 
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in  "savage  lines"  which  have  never  been  printed,  and  which  the 
Edinburgh  Revieiv  says,  "Pope  dared  not  give  to  the  public."  We 
copy  the  following  couplet,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  Pope's 
manner.     Speaking  of  Marlborough  the  poet  says  : 

"What  wonder  triumph  never  turned  his  brain, 
Filled  with  snaall  fears  of  loss,  small  joyfl  of  gain." 

II.  According  to  Dr.  Draper  in  his  laet  work,  to  be  noticed  in 
April  number,  the  theory  of  Darwin  is  as  old  as  Aristotle.  He  quo- 
ted that  great  philosopher  as  teaching  that  "the  various  organic 
forms  presented  to  us  by  Nature  are  those  which  existing  conditions 
permit,"  and  that  "there  is  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  simple 
element  through  plants  and  animals  up  to  man,  the  different 
groups  merging  by  insensible  shades  into  each  other,"  Now,  is 
not  here  the  modern,  so-called  theory  of  "evolution  ?"  Verily, 
is  there  nothing  new  under  the  sun,?  That  the  Arabians  taught 
in  their  schools  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  and  develop- 
ment we  knew,  but  we  did  not  suppose  as  wise  a  man  as  Aristotle 
had  ever  promulgated  any  such  dogma.  For  one,  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe  that  the  grand  old  Greek  was  only  a  highly 
"developed"  ape  or  chimpanzee,  gifted  with  immense  monkey- 
power,  but  bereft  of  the  usual  caudal  appendage. 

IV.  Speaking  of  the  Arabians,  we  are  reminded  of  the  bless- 
ings they  conferred  upon  civilization  in  the  way  of  useful  dis- 
coveries and  inventions.  They  were  great  friends  of  learning 
and  had  many  famous  colleges.  Thej^  greatly  improved  the 
science  of  mathematics,  inventing  the  sines  of  trigonometry. 
They  greatly  developed  astronomy,  the}'^  ascertained  the  size  of 
the  earth,  fixed  the  length  of  the  year;  and  determined  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.  They  invented  the  manner  of  measur- 
ing time  by  clocks,  by  clepsydras  and  sun-dials,  and  were  the 
first  to  introduce  the  pendulum.  They  originated  chemistry, 
making  many  of  the  most  important  discoveries  that  belong  to 
that  useful  science.  They  published  the  first  dispensatories,  and 
were  the  first  to  apply  chemistry  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
They  made  many  important  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
mechanics,  hydrostatics  and  optics.  In  agricultures,  in  manu- 
factures, and  in  mining  they  did  wonders.  They  invented  chess, 
and  wrote  romances  and  novels,  some  of  which  are  read  to  this 
day  with  delight.    Who  has  not  read  more  or  less  of  those  won- 
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derfu]  fictions — the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  ?  But  enough  to 
show  that  the  Saracens,  whom  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  igno- 
rance, superstition  and  vice,  were  at  one  time  among  the  most 
ingenious,  learned,  skilful  and  refined  peoples  of  the  earth.  But 
long  ago  their  glory  departed. 

V.  Apropos  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
natural  selection  is  a  poem  by  an  eminent  Scotch  Judge,  Lord 
Neaves.  In  a  volume  published  some  years  ago  by  Blackwood, 
the  noted  publisher  of  Edinburgh,  his  lordship  indulges  in  many 
witty  and  humorous  strains,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  new-fangled,  or  rather  old  fangled  theories  dressed 
up  in  the  scientific  garb  of  the  age.  We  copy  the  follow  hit  at 
Mr.  Darwin  : 

"A  deer  with  the  neck  that  was  longer  by  half 
TiiaH  the  rest  of  its  family's  (try  not  langh) 
By  stretching  and  stretching  hecame  a  giraffe 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  very  tall  pig  with  a  very  long  nose, 
Sends  forth  a  proboscis  quite  down  to  his  toes. 
And  he  then  by  the  name  of  the  elephant  goes. 
Which  nobod}'  can  deny. 

An  ape  with  a  pliable  thumb  and  big  brain, 
When  the  gift  of  gab  he  had  managed  to  gain, 
As  a  Lord  of  Creation  established  his  reign, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

VI.  In  the  will  of  the  great  dramatist  as  found  in  the  office  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Anno  Domini,  1616,  will 
be  found  the  following  :  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  William 
Sliakspeare,  &c."  The  signature  is  the  same.  Malone  and  Ste- 
vens say  :  "The  will  is  written  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  the  last 
two  of  which  are  undoubtedly  subscribed  with  Shakspeare's  own 
hand."  Did  not  the  greatest  of  men  know  how  to  spell  his  own 
name  ?  On  his  daughter  Susanna's  tomb,  her  father's  name  is 
spelt  as  it  is  in  his  will.  Ben.  Jonson,  his  friend  and  contempo- 
rary so  spelt  it.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal : 

"The  spelling  of  Shakspeare's  name  has  been  an  orthographi- 
cal puzzle  that  critics  for  a  century  and  a  half  have  labored  over. 
Stevens,  Drake,  Dr.  Jonson,  Reed,  Hazlett,  Chateaubriand,  La- 
martine,  Ulrich  and  Bodenstedt  spell  the  name  with  ten  letters, 
thus:  Shakspeare;  Chidworth,  Mason,  Heath,  Lord  Campbell, 
White,  Guizot  and  Horn  insist  on  eleven  letters,  thus :  Shake- 
speare; while  still  others,  though  less  in  number  and  ability,  de- 
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clare  for  only  nine  letters,  thus :  Shakspere.  William  ought  to 
have  known  how  to  spell  his  own  name,  and,  as  he  wrote  it  Shak- 
speare,  we  are  inclined  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  ten  letters 
as  he  placed  them." 

We  may  add  that  nearly  all  the  later  critics  who  have  edited 
his  works,  have  retained  the  e,  using  eleven  letters.  We  believe 
that  this  applies  to  Hudson,  Rolfe,  Verplanck,  Collier  and  many 
other  editors  and  annotators.  In  fact,  we  have  noticed  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  that  his  name  is  almost  invariably 
spelt  in  English  publications  with  eleven  letters.  The  origin  of 
his  name  authorizing  this,  we  grant,  but  as  the  Louisville  paper 
saySj  he  ought  to  have  known  how  to  spell  his  own  name,  and 
people  should  follow  his  orthography.  Verstegan,  an  old  author- 
ity, says  concerning  the  name  of  the  great  Englishman,  that  it 
was  among  those  "syrnames  imposed  upon  the  first  bearers  of 
them  for  valour  and  feats  of  arms."  We  have  yielded  to  "the 
pressure,"  and  contrary  to  the  example  of  the  poet  himself  have 
for  years  spelt  his  name  as  the  later  critics  have  done.  We  will 
return  to  the  "old  way,"  and  henceforth  will  write  it  Shakspeaee. 

VII.  We  feel  sure  there  are  some  of  our  readers  who  will  be 
glad  to  learn  anything  of  the  real  heroine  of  "George  Eliot's' 
great  romance,  Adam  Bede.  It  has  long  appeared  to  us  that  Di- 
nah Morris,  the  young  Methodist  woman  who  preached  so  elo- 
quently and  persuasively,  and  who  prayed  more  tenderly,  sweet- 
ly and  trustingly  than  any  one  else,  and  was  so  genuinely  good 
withal,  was  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  charming  characters  in 
ihe  entire  realm  of  fiction.  But  it  turns  out  that  she  was  not  a 
creature  of  the  fancy  but  a  real  character,  and  was  drawn  to  life. 
Her  maiden  name  we  cannot  state,  but  believe  it  is  given  correct- 
ly in  the  novel.  Seth  and  Adam  Bede  were  real  men,  very  much 
euch  characters  as  the  great  artist  has  drawn  them.  Their  right 
name  was  Evans,  and  they  were  possibly  relatives  of  "George  El- 
iot," whose  name,  before  marriage,  as  doubtless  most  of  our  read- 
ers know,  was  Marian  Evans.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  George 
Henry  Lewes,  one  of  the  best  living  writers,  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est intellects  of  these  times,  who  as  biographer,  philosopher,  sci- 
entist, play-wright,  essayist,  critic  and  writer  of  fiction,  has 
achieved  a  high  place  among  the  literary  men  of  his  country. 
There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  real  characters  that  possibly 
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some  of  our  readers,  who,  like  ourself,  have  been  fairly  fascinated 
with  the  wondrous  power  of  the  novel,  will  not  be  glad  to  learn. 
Sweet,  good  Dinah  did  not  marry  Adam  Bede  as  the  author  rep- 
resents, but  his  brother  Seth.  For  one,  we  are  not  glad  to  know 
this,  as  Adam  is  one  of  our  greatest  favourites. 

It  is  well  known  that  Rev.  Dr.  Abel  Stevens  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  American  writers  of  history.  Having  completed  a 
few  years  ago  his  fine  work,  History  of  Methodism,  that  was  so 
highly  praised  by  the  late  Gov.  Swain,  he  has  been  engaged  m 
writing  a  history  of  his  denomination  in  the  United  States.  It 
Is  to  his  researches  in  England  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  in- 
formation concerning  Dinah  Morris.  He  ascertained  that  in  her 
childhood  she  was  remarkable  for  her  docility,  conscientious  and 
sweet  disposition,  and  that  when  Mr.  Wesley  had  carried  on  his 
great  work  to  such  a  degree  of  success  that  societies  for  religious 
worship  had  been  formed  throughout  England,  in  which  women 
were  allowed  to  participate,  her  rare  natural  talents  found  exer- 
cise in  a  sphere  which  no  other  body  of  Christians,  except  Qua- 
kers, then  afforded.  She  preached  in  churches  and  sometimes 
in  the  open  air,  when  she  would  subdue  the  rudest  multitudes 
by  her  sweet  and  w^inning  manners,  and  by  her  affecting  elo- 
quence. She  was  a  constant  visitor  to  the  abodes  of  wretchedness 
and  dens  of  crime,  the  charm  of  her  benign  presence  and  speech 
securing  her  not  only  protection,  but  welcome  among  the  most 
brutal  men.  She  even  followed  the  poor  penitent  murderess, 
whom  she  has  immortalized  in  Hetty  Sorrell,  to  the  scaffold  min- 
istering to  her  in  the  last  sad,  awful  moments.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  in  the  novel  another  end  is  given  to  Hetty.  Eliz- 
abeth Fry  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dinah.  Seth  Evans  who 
was  a  class-leader,  after  hearing  her  preach,  wrote  :  "Simplicity, 
love  and  sweetness,  were  blended  in  her.  Her  whole  heart  w^as 
ill  the  work."  After  Dinah  married  Seth,  they  travelled  often  to- 
gether to  scores  of  villages,  and  preached  out-of-doors  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Jesus  to  the  perishing  poor  to  whom  the  gos- 
pel is  sent. 
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THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 


In  the  October  number  of  this  Journal,  we  published  the  pre- 
sent school  law  with  the  amendments  which  had  been  made  to 
it  since  it  was  first  enacted.  In  our  April  number,  we  shall  re- 
publish the  law  with  whatever  amendments  may  be  made  by  the 
Legislature,  properly  arranged  so  that  their  bearing  may  be  read- 
ily seen  and  understood. 

We  shall  also  in  the  same  number  republish  the  ''Rules"  which 
govern  the  distribution  of  the  Peabody  fund.  These  "Rules"  do 
not  seem  to  be  as  well  understood  as  we  desire  they  should  be, 
even  by  many  of  the  teachers  and  trustees  who  have  been  con- 
ducting schools  on  the  plan. 

This  munificent  and  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Peabody,  if  properly 
disbursed  in  our  State,  will  do  a  vast  amount  of  good,  therefore, 
it  is  important  that  all  should  clearly  understand  the  require- 
ments. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS. 


It  is  now  reported  that  the  University  of  Georgia  is  so  poor  as 
to  be  upon  the  verge  of  suspension. 

An  American  girl  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  recent  examina- 
tion at  the  College  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A  RESOLUTION  forbidding  religious  singing  in  the  public  schools 
has  been  introduced  in  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 

The  six  ladies  who  were  ele3ted  to  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee formally  took  their  seats  and  were  placed  on  several  com- 
mittees. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  thus  far 
amount  to  $9,192.74.  New  York  has  contributed  $1,106.97  and 
Massachusetts  $2,555.07. 

"The  application  of  force  breeds  resistance,"  says  llie  Harris- 
burg  Patriot,  and  it  adds  :  "The  attempt  to  make  education  com- 
pulsory will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  system  of  free 
schools." 
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All  the  public  night-schools  in  Philadelphia  except  one  were 
closed  last  week  for  reason  of  insufficient  appropriations.  There 
were  42  of  them,  instructing  over  13,000  pupils,  and  employing 
over  220  teachers. 

The  California  schools  received  last  year  $3.30  per  pupil.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  on  the  school  census  of 
the  3'ear,  72  per  cent  were  attendants  of  the  public  schools. 

The  New  York  Observer  says  that  it  is  satisfied  that  the  mana- 
gers of  our  public  schools  have  been  attempting  too  much  in  the 
way  of  education^  and  have  not  sufficiently  regarded  the  genius 
of  the  system  and  the  genius  of  our  public  institutions  generally. 

Judge  Allen,  of  Leavenworth,  recently  made  a  speech  before 
the  Board  of  Education  advising  a  simplification  of  the  public 
school  course.  He  asked  for  advance  in  the  standard  of  mathe- 
matics and  banishment  of  ornamental  studies,  and  advocated 
only  so  many  studies  as  could  be  thoroughly  learned  during 
school  hours.  The  Board  agreed  that  modifications  of  the  sys- 
tem were  necessary. 

The  British  Government  has  given  a  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's  Uni- 
versities, for  the  institution  of  chairs  of  education — this  sum  be- 
ing supplementary  to  an  equal  one  just  bestowed  by  Dr.  Bell. 
The  University  of  Edinburg  is  to  have  a  chair  for  the  teaching 
of  Gaelic,  $15,000  having  already  been  raised  for  that  purpose. 
The  Queen  is  a  contributor  to  this  fund. 

These  are  the  wise  injunctions  of  The  Rhode  Island  School  Mas- 
ter :  "Teach  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself.  Avoid  routine.  Do 
not  be  more  anxious  to  display  your  own  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  than  you  are  to  draw  out  that  of  the  pupil. 
Make  haste  slowly.  Be  sure  of  each  step  before  j'-ou  attempt  the 
next.  Be  thorough.  Do  not  permit  the  brightest  and  most  for- 
ward in  the  class  to  do  all  the  answering.  Devote  the  greater 
portion  of  your  attention  to  the  dull  and  backward  ones." 

It  is  the  very  sensible,  business-like  opinion  of  2 he  Bingham- 
ton  Republican  that  "cheap  wages  must  result  in  cheap  teachers; 
and  cheap  teachers  will  naturally  cultivate  cheap  minds,  which 
will  fit  the  pupil  for  a  cheap  life — that  is,  not  attaining  to  any 
occupation  above  a  mediocre.  Let  the  subject  of  cheap  teachers 
be"'  thoroughly  discussed  before  we  have  any  more  reductions 
and  it  will  be  found  at  once  that  the  great  majority  of  the  edu- 
cated minds  of  the  country  are  not  in  favor  of  cheap  educators." 
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GLEANINGS  OF  THOUGHT. 


The  taste  for  emotion  may  become  a  dangerois  taste  ;  and  we 
should  be  very  cautious  how  we  attempt  to  squeeze  out  of  human 
life,  more  ecstacy  and  paroxysm  than  it  can  well  afford.  It 
throws  an  air  of  insipidity  over  the  greater  parts  of  our  being, 
and  lavishes  on  a  few  favored  moments  the  joy  which  was  given 
to  season  our  whole  existence. 

Dk.  Chalmers  beautifully  says  :  "The  little  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  world,  and  known  of  the  history  of  mankind,  teaches  me 
to  look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take 
the  history  of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and 
represent  to  myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  has  passed 
through — the  brief  pulsations  of  joy,  the  tears  of  regret ;  the  fee- 
bleness of  purpose,  the  scorn  of  the  world  that  has  little  charity, 
the  desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices  with- 
in, health  gone,  happiness  gone — I  would  fain  leave  the  erring 
soul  of  my  fellow  man  with  him  from  whose  hands  it  came." 

The  oak-tree  boughs  once  touched  the  grass  ; 

But  every  year  they  grew 
A  little  farther  from  the  ground, 

And  nearer  toward  the  blue. 

So  live  that  you  each  year  may  be, 

While  time  glides  swiftly  by, 
A  little  farther  from  the  earth. 

And  nearer  to  the  sky. 

Never  give  way  to  melancholy  ;  resist  it  steadily,  for  the  habit 
will  encroach.  I  once  gave  a  lady  two  and  twenty  receipts  against 
melancholy ;  one  was  a  bright  fire  ;  another,  to  remember  all  the 
pleasant  things  said  to  her  ;  another,  to  keep  a  box  of  plums  on 
the  mantel-piece,  and  a  kettle  simmering  on  the  hob.  I  thought 
this  mere  trifling  at  the  moment,  but  I  have  in  after  life  discov- 
ered how  true  it  is  that  these  little  pleasures  often  banish  melan- 
choly better  than  higher  and  more  exalted  objects  ;  and  that  no 
lyeans  ought  to  be  thought  too  trifling  which  can  oppose  it  either 
in,  ourselves  or  others. — Sydney  Smith. 
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In  the  account  which  DeQuincey  has  given  of  his  early  days 
he  makes  a  frank  confession  of  his  admiration  of  good  manners. 
"In  every  scheme  of  social  happiness  I  could  ever  frame,  the  spi- 
rit of  manners  entered  largely  as  an  indispensable  element." 
Farther  on  he  reiterates  that  society  needs  for  its  existence  and 
harmony  "certain  refinements  in  the  spirit  of  manners  which  to 
many  excellent  people  hardly  exist  at  all  as  objects  of  conscious 
regard." 

Alas!  I  have  walked  through  life, 

Too  heedless  where  I  trod  ; 
Nay  helping  to  trample  my  fellow-worm, 

And  fill  the  burial  sod  ; 
Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  falls 

Not  unmarked  of  God. 

The  w^ounds  I  might  have  healed  I 

The  human  sorrow  and  smart ! 
And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part ; 
But  evil  is  urrought  by  want  of  thought 

As  well  as  luant  of  heart. 

— lorn  Hood. 

An  instant  decides  the  life  of  man  and  his  whole  faith  ;  for 
after  lengthened  thought  the  resolve  is  only  the  act  of  a  moment; 
it  is  the  man  of  sense  that  seizes  on  the  right  thing  to  be  done  ; 
it  is  ever  dangerous  to  linger  in  your  selection  of  this  and  that, 
and  so,  by  your  hesitation,  get  confused. — Goethe. 

There  is  no  more  forlorn  sight  than  that  of  a  man  highly  gift- 
ed, elaborately  cultivated,  with  all  the  other  capacities  of  his  na- 
ture strong  and  active,  but  those  of  faith  and  reverence  dormant. 
And  this,  be  it  said,  is  the  pattern  of  man  in  which  culture  made 
the  chief  good,  would  most  likely  issue.  On  the  other  hand  '^hen 
it  assumes  its  proper  place,  illumined  by  faith,  and  animated  by 
devout  asjjiration,  it  acquires  a  dignity  and  depth  whicli  of  itself 
it  cannot  attain. 
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CAROLINA  HOUSEHOLD  MAOAZINE. 


The  February  number  of  this  monthly  is  on  our  table.  It  is 
full  of  good  things  and  is  an  excellent  exhibit  of  the  skill  and 
taste  of  its  proprietor  and  manager,  Mr.  Bonitz.  It  ought  to 
prove  a  success,  and  if  our  people  are  honest  in  the  expression  of 
a  desire  to  build  up  home  enterprises,  the  Household  Magazine  will 
be  successful. 

T.e  number  before  us  contains  an  excellent  likeness  of  ouree- 
teemed  townsman,  Seaton  Gales,  Esq.,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life. 

We  will  furnish  a  copy  of  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  and^the 
Household  Magazine  for  $4 — and  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Magazine  for  $3. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC— A  CARD. 


A  friend  in  handing  me  a  copy  of  the  Norfolk  Landmark,  with 
the  annexed  notice  of  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  remarked  it 
was  a  "merited  compliment  from  one  fully  competent  to  judge." 
That  James  Barron  Hope,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Land- 
mark,  is  "fully  competent  to  judge''  the  merits  of  any  magazine, 
or  other  literary  production  submitted  to  him,  and  that  a  favor- 
able criticism  from  his  pen  is  worth  much,  no  one  who  knows 
that  gentlemen,  or  the  high  reputation,  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
critical  taste,  which  he  has  enjoyed  for  years,  will  doubt ;  and 
therefore,  I  re-produce  the  article,  that  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina may  see  the  estimate  put  upon  their  magazine  by  a  Virginia 
gentleman  of  acknowledged  ability  ;  and  that  I  may  in  this  pref- 
atory card  correct  an  error  into  which,  I  fear,  too  many  of  my 
friends  have  fallen,  and  which  doubtless  has  caused  many  to  re- 
lax their  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  magazine  which  all  seem  to  ad- 
mire and  approve. 

Hard  as  I  have  worked  to  increase  my  list,  and  marked  as  has 
been  the  improvement  in  every  number  which  I  have  issued, 
tJie  mxigazine  has  not  yd  reached  the  paying  point.  If  those  who  have 
received  every  number  since  September,  and  whose  subscriptions 
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are  due  from  that  time  ;  and  if  those  whose  renewals  date  from 
January  would  remit  promptly,  my  receipts  would  meet  all  ex- 
penses ;  prevent  the  accumulation  of  any  debt  ;  enable  me  to 
carry,  without  serious  trouble,  the  extra  edition  printed  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  from  month  to  month,  still  greater  improvements 
could  be  added,  till  North  Carolina's  Magazine  should  be  second 
to  none.  I  ask  my  friends  all  over  the  State,  and  North  Carolin- 
ians everywhere,  to  place  their  one  State  enterprise,  which  standfi 
in  the  ivay  of  none  other,  and  which  had  its  origin  in  the  sincere 
and  heartfelt  desiie  of  a  native  son  of  North  Carolina  to  add  his 
mite  to  perpetuate  the  glory  and  renown  of  his  noble  mother  and 
of  her  gallant  sons  and  fair  daughters,  beyond  even  the  most  re- 
mote danger  of  a  failure  till  its  mission  shall  have  been  fully  ac- 
complished. S.  D.  Pool. 

"Our  Living  and  Our  Dead. — We  have  received  the  February 
number  of  this  magazine,  edited  by  Col.  S.  D.  Pool,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  T.  B.  Kingsbury  and  J.  H.  Pool,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
after  a  critical  examination  of  its  pages  we  are  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  not  only  a  credit  to  our  sister  State,  but  to  the  entire 
South.  The  main  object  of  this  valuable  publication  is  expressed 
in  its  felicitous  title,  and  we  trust  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  the  Virginia  Branch  of  the  Southern  Historical  Associa- 
tion will  be  able  to  boast  an  organ  similar  to  this.  It  embraces 
about  130  pages  of  text,  and  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  pious  ob- 
ject of  preserving  in  enduring  form  the  heroic  services  of  troops 
contributed  by  North  Carolina  to  the  armies  of  the  Confederac3^ 
In  the  historical  Department  we  have  a  number  of  papers  of  spe- 
cial value,  containing  authentic  facts  illustrating  the  achieve- 
ments of  men,  officers,  regiments  and  brigades  from  the  Old 
North  State.  In  the  literary  contributions  we  find  a  noble  poem 
from  Mrs.  Downing,  "A  Summer  Idyl"  by  Christian  Peid,  "Mar- 
garet Rosselyn"  by  Mrs.  C.  W,  Harris,  both  serial  stories  from  the 
pens  of  two  very  gifted  and  accomplished  women,  and  several 
very  fine  critical  papers  by  Mr.  Kingsbury.  For  a  mention  of 
the  papers  devoted  to  education  and  statistics  we  have  no  space, 
but,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  such  a  magazine  to  speak  for  her, 
North  Carolina  will  not  be  long  in  commanding  some  part  of  the 
respect  and  admiration  to  which  she  is  entitled.  There  is  no  ex- 
travagance in  this  praise.  We  have  examined  the  volume  before 
us  with  entire  candor,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  if  it  should  lan- 
guish for  lack  of  support.  But  of  this  we  have  no  fear.  It  shows 
evidence  of  robust  vitality  and  good  management  on  every  page, 
and  we  repeat  with  deliberate  emphasis,  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
South. — Norfolk  Landmark. 
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CONSTITUTION  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. — ARTICLE  IX. 

Section  1.  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  necessary 
to  good  government  and  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec  3.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this 
Constitution,  shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  gene- 
ral and  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be 
free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one  years. 

Sec  3.  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  conve- 
nient number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools 
shall  be  maintained  at  least  four  months  in  every  year  ;  and  if 
the  Commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
aforesaid  requirements  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  in- 
dictment. 

Sec  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter 
may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  and  not  other- 
wise specially  appropriated  by  the  United  States  or  heretofore  by 
this  State ;  also,  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property  now 
belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education ;  also,  the  net 
.  proceeds  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  from  sales  of  estrays,  or 
from  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  ;  also,  the  proceeds  of  the 
swamp  Ip.nds  belonging  to  the  State ;  also,  all  money  that  shall 
be  paid  as  an  exemption  from  military  duty  ;  also,  all  grants, 
gifts  or  devises  that  may  hereafter  be  made  to  this  State,  and  not 
otherwise  appropriated  by  the  grant,  gift  or  devise,  shall  be  se- 
curely invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  an  irreducible  educa- 
cational  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which,  together  with  so  much 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
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faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  perfecting  in  this 
State  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  purposes  or 
uses  whatsoever. 

(Sections  5  and  6  which  relate  to  tlie  University  are  stricken 
out  by  Constitutional  amendments. — Ed.) 

Sec.  7.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State^ 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  At- 
torney General,  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  shall  be  President,  and  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers 
and  trusts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  of 
North  Carolina,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools 
and  the  educational  fund  of  the  State ;  but  all  acts,  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  said  Board  may  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  when  so  altered,  amended  or  repealed, 
they  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  Board. 


school  law. 

Ihe  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact,  That  an  act  to 
consolidate  the  school  laws  and  to  provide  for  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  ratified  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  meet  at 
such  times  as  a  majority  of  the  members  may  appoint :  Provided, 
That  the  Governor  may  call  a  meeting  at  any  time. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  same  shall  accumulate,  invest  the  public  school  funds  in 
United  States  bonds. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Auditor  shall  keep  a  separate  and  distinct 
account  of  the  public  school  funds  and  of  the  interest  and  income 
thereof,  and  also  of  such  moneys  as  may  be  raised  by  State,  coun- 
ty and  capitation  tax,  or  otherwise,  for  school  purposes.  He 
shall  draw  his  warrants  on  the  State  Treasurer  in  favor  of  any 
County  Treasurer,  when  such  Count}^  Treasurer  shall  present  an 
order  from  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Sec.  4.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  be  the  Treasurer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  as  a  special 
deposit  all  school  funds  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  'paj  them  out 
only  on  the  warrant  of  the  State  Auditor,  issued  on  the  order 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  favor  of  a  County  Treasurer, 
duly  indorsed  by  the  County  Treasurer  in  whose  favor  it  is  drawn, 
shall  be  the  only  valid  voucher  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasu- 
rer for  the  disbursement  of  school  funds. 

Sec.  6.  The  County  Commissioners  of  each  county  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  education  for  the  county.  The  Chairman  of  the 
County  Commissioners  shall  be  the  Chairman,  the  Register  of 
Deeds  the  Secretary,  and  the  County  Treasurer  the  Treasurer  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  7.  The  County  Board  of  Education  shall  have  supervision 
of  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  shall  decide  all 
controversies  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  or 
which  may  arise  upon  the  construction  of  the  school  law,  and; 
shall  see  that  the  school  law  is  enforced.  An  appeal,  however,, 
may  be  taken  from  any  decision  of  a  County  Board  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  8.  The  County  Treasurer  of  each  county  shall  receive  and 
disburse  all  public  school  funds.  But  before  entering  upon  the- 
duties  of  his  office  he  shall  execute  a  bond  with  sufficient  security 
in  double  the  amount  of  money  which  may  come  into  his  posses- 
sion during  any  year  of  his  official  term,  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  Treasurer  of  the  County  Board  of  Education.. 
The  County  Commissioners  shall,  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,, 
require  the  County  Treasurer  to  give  bond  and  sufficient  securitjr 
by  additional  bond  or  bonds,  so  as  to  secure  the  faithful  adminis- 
tration ot  the  school  funds,  and  in  default  thereof,  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  9.  All  orders  upon  the  County  Treasurer  for  school  money 
for  the  payment  of  teachers,  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for  school- 
houses,  and  for  half  the  cost  of  building  repairing,  and  furnish- 
ing school-houses,  shall  be  signed  by  the  school  committee  of  the 
township  in  which  the  school  is  taught  or  in  which  the  site  or 
school-house  is  situated,  which  orders,  duly  indorsed  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  same  are  payable,  shall  be  the  only  valid  vouch- 
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ers  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Treasurers  for  disbursements  of 
school  money. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  record  all  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  issue  all  notices  and  orders  per- 
taining to  the  public  schools,  school-houses,  sites  or  districts, 
which  notices  or  orders  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  sorve, 
and  record  all  school  statistics  which  shall  be  reported  to  him  by 
school  committees  and  board  of  county  examiners  in  a  book  to  be 
furnished  by  the  County  Commissioners  for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  11.  In  all  cases  in  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from 
the  decision  of  the  County  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  send  up  a  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  and  evidence  in  the  case,  together  with  the  written 
statements  of  the  parties. 

Sec.  12.  The  County  Board  of  Education  of  each  county  shall 
hold  two  regular  meetings  every  year  on  the  first  Mondays  of 
February  and  August  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  public  schools:  Provided,  That  the  chairman  may  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  at  any  time.  At  each  regular  meeting  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  examine  the  books  and  vouch- 
ers of  the  County  Treasurer,  and  audit  his  accounts,  and  report 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  full  account  of  all 
school  funds  received  and  disbursed  by  the  County  Treasurer. 

Sec.  13.  The  County  Board  of  Education  of  each  county  shall 
appoint  three  residents  of  their  county  of  good  moral  character 
and  of  suitable  attainments,  who  shall  be  styled  "The  Board  of 
Examiners,"  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman.  They 
shall  hold  their  office  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. If  a  vacancy  should  at  any  time  occur  in  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  the  County  Board  of  Ed- 
cation. 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  of  Examiners  of  each  county  shall  exam- 
ine all  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  at  the  court  house  of 
the  county  on  the  first  Thursday  of  January  and  July  of  every 
year,  and  continue  the  examination  from  day  to  day  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  if  necessary,  till  all  applicants  are  exam- 
ined. They  shall  grant  certificates  to  all  applicants  of  sufficient 
moral  and  mental  qualification.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall 
give  certificates  in  three  grades  as  follows  :  If  applicants  are  qual- 
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ified  to  teach  classes  in  the  higher  branches  of  English  they  shall 
receive  certificates  of  the  first  grade ;  if  qualified  to  teach  only  in 
the  ordinary  branches  of  English,  they  shall  be  given  a  certificate 
of  the  second  grade ;  and  all  applicants  qualified  to  teach  pri- 
mary classes  only,  shall  be  given  certificates  of  the  third  grade. 
If  any  person  shall  apply  for  an  examination  and  certificate  at 
any  other  time,  the  applicant  shall  pay  the  Board  of  Examiners 
a  fee  of  one  dollar.  If  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  become 
satisfied  that  any  person  to  whom  a  teacher's  certificate  has  been 
granted  is  guilty  of  any  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct,  or  is 
neglectful  of  or  in  any  way  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  teaclier,  the}^  shall  revoke  the  certificate  and  give  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  15.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Count}^  Board  of  Education  on  or  before  the  first  dtiy  of 
October  of  every  year,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  teachers  to  whom 
they  gwe  certificates  during  the  year,  also  an  abstract  statement 
of  the  number,  race  and  sex  of  the  teachers,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  16.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  biennially  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters  thereof  a  School  Committee  of  three  persons, 
whose  duties  shall  be  as  prescribed  in  this  act.  If  there  should 
at  any  time  be  a  failure  to  elect  school  committeemen  in  any 
townsliip,  or  if  a  vacancy  should  at  any  time  occur,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  suitable 
residents  of  the  townships  to  fill  the  vacanc}",  and  the  persons 
thus  appointed  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school 
committee  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  17.  The  School  Committee  of  each  township  shall  be  a  body 
corporate  b}^  the  name  and  style  of  "The  School  Committee  of 

Township ,  in  the  county  of ,"  as  the  case  may  be, 

and  in  that  name  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing  and  holding 
real  and  personal  estate,  and  of  selling  and  transferring  the  same 
for  school  purposes,  and  of  prosecuting  and  defending  suit  for  or 
against  the  corporation.  Ail  conveyances  to  school  committees 
shall  be  to  them  and  their  suocessors  in  office. 

Sec.  18.  The  School  Committee  of  each  township,  within  fifteen 
days  af:^er  their  election  or  appointment,  shall  meet  at  some  con- 
venient point  within  the  township,  and  organize  b}^  electing  one 
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of  their  number  chairman,  and  another  of  their  number  clerk  of 
the  Scliool  Committee. 

Sec.  19.  The  school  committee  of  the  several  townships  shall 
lay  off  their  respective  townships  into  convenient  school  districts, 
consulting,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  convenience  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  wishes  of  persons  intorested,  and  disregarding  the 
township  boundaries  w^here  convenience  requires  it.  They  shall 
designate  the  districts  by  number,  as  school  district  No.  1,  school 

district  No.  2,  and  of  township  — ■ ,  in  the of  , 

as  the  case  may  be  :  Provided,  That  where  a  district  lies  in  two 
or  more  townships,  it  shall  be  designated  as  school  district  No. — 
of  the  township  in  which  the  school-house  is  situated  ;  and  the 
commissioners  of  adjoining  counties  shall  have  power  in  case  of 
great  inconvenience  to  arrange  for  the  sending  of  pupils  to  schools 
across  the  lines  of  sueh  counties  and  j)rovide  for  their  payment 
from  the  fund  of  their  school  district. 

Sec.  20.  The  School  Committee  shall  consult  the  convenience 
of  the  white  residents  in  settling  the  boundaries  of  districts  for 
white  schools,  and  of  colored  residents  in  settling  boundaries  for 
colored  schools.  The  schools  of  the  two  races  shall  be  separate ; 
the  districts  the  same  or  not,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
parties  concerned.  In  cases  where  there  are  two  sets  of  districts 
in  a  township  they  shall  be  designated  as  school  districts  num- 
bers one,  two,  three,  etc.,  for  white  schools,  or  school  districts, 
numbers  one,  tw^o,  three,  etc.,  for  colored  schools,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  township of,  etc.,  as  before  stated. 

Sec.  21.  The  School  Committee  may  receive  any  gift, grant,  do- 
nation or  devise,  made  for  the  use  of  any  school  or  schools  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  in  their  corporate  capacity  they  shall  be 
and  are  hereby  entrusted  with  the  care  and  custody  of  all  school- 
houses,  school-house  sites,  grounds,  books,  apparatus,  or  other 
public  school  property  belonging  to  their  respective  jurisdiction, 
with  full  power  to  control  the  same  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the 
interest  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  cause  of  education.  When, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  any  school-house,  school-house 
sites,  or  other  public  property  has  become  unnecessary  for  public 
school  purposes,  they  shall  return  the  land  to  the  original  owner, 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  if  he  or  they  so  desire  on  the  payment  of  first 
cost,   and  remove  or  soil  the  building  after  advertisement  for 
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twenty  days  at  three  public  places  in  the  township.  The  deed 
for  the  property  thus  sold  shall  be  executed  by  the  Chairman 
and  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  and  proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be 
paid  to  the  township  treasurer  for  the  school  expenses  in  the 
township. 

Sec.  22.  The  School  Committee  may  receive  suitable  sites  for 
school  houses  by  donation  or  purchase.  In  the  latter  case  they 
shall  report  the  price  to  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
t}^  Board  of  Education.  If  the  latter  are  satisfied  that  the  price 
is  not  excessive  they  shall  approve  the  order  of  the  committee 
on  the  County  Treasurer,  which  said  committee  are  here  author- 
ized to  giye  for  the  purchase  money  in  favor  of  the  grantor  of  the 
land,  and  upon  payment  of  the  order  the  title  to  said  site  shall 
vest  in  the  committee  and  their  successors  in  office.  Whenever 
the  committe  are  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  sight  for  a  school  by 
gift  or  purchase,  they  shall  report  to  the  County  Commissioners, 
and  the  latter  shall  thereupon  appoint  three  disinterested  citizens 
who  shall  lay  off  not  more  than  one  acre,  and  assess  the  cash 
Value  thereof,  and  report  their  proceedings  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners. If  said  report  is  confirmed  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
county  shall  approve  the  order  which  the  township  School  Com- 
mittee shall  give  on  the  County  Treasurer  in  favor  of  the  owner 
of  the  land  thus  laid  off,  and  upon  paj^ment  or  ofPer  of  payment 
■of  this  order,  the  title  to  said  land  shall  vest  in  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  their  successors  in  office :  Provided,  That  improved 
land  shall  not  be  condemned  under  the  provisions  of  this  section; 
And  provided  further,  That  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
said  Commissioners,  may  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
county  in  which  said  land  is  situate,  upon  giving  bond  to  secure 
said  Commissioners  against  such  costs  as  they  may  incur  on  ac- 
count of  said  appeal  not  being  prosecuted  with  effect. 

Sec.  23.  Every  school  to  which  aid  shall  be  given  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  public  school,  to  which  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  shall  be  admitted 
subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  section  twenty. 

Sec.  24.  If  the  tax  levied  in  this  act  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  shall  be  insufficient  to  maintain  one  or  more  schools 
in  each  township  for  the  period  of  four  months  then  the  County 
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Commissioners  of  each  county  may  levy  annually  a  special  tax 
to  supply  the  deficiency  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said 
schools  for  the  said  period  of  four  months.  The  said  taxes  shall 
be  collected  by  the  sheriff  in  money,  and  he  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  liabilities  for  the  collection  and  accounting  for  said  tax 
as  he  is  or  may  be  by  law  in  regard  to  other  county  taxes.  The 
said  tax  shall  be  levied  on  all  property,  credits  and  polls  of  the 
county,  and  in  the  assessment  of  the  amount  u^  on  each,  the 
commissioners  shall  observe  the  constitutional  equation  of  taxa- 
tion ;  and  the  fund  thus  raised  shall  be  appropriated  in  the 
county  in  which  it  is  collected  as  provided  in  section  thirty-one 
of  this  act :  Provided,  That  the  question  of  the  lev}^  and  collection 
of  said  tax  shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  county  at  an  election  to  be  held  at  the  dif- 
ferent election  precincts  of  the  county,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  and  conforming  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  other  elec- 
tions, except  that  no  nevv^  registration  need  be  made,  but  the  reg- 
istration books  of  the  next  preceding  general  election  may  be 
used.  The  penalties  for  illegal  and  fraudulent  voting  shall  be 
the  same  as  provided  in  annual  elections. 

Sec.  25.  The  School  Committee  shall  have  the  authority  to 
employ  and  dismiss  teachers  of  the  schools  within  their  town- 
ships, and  shall  determine  the  pay  per  month  to  be  paid  the  same; 
Provided,  however,  That  teachers  of  the  first  grade  shall  not  receive 
out  of  the  school  fund  more  than  two  dollars  per  day ;  of  the 
second  grade  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day ; 
and  of  the  third  grade  not  more  than  one  dollar  per  day,  but  no 
teacher  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  a  less  term  than  one 
month.  No  cominitteeman  shall  be  a  teacher.  Nor  shall  any 
committeeman  in  an}^  way  be  interested,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
in  the  erection  or  repairing  of  any  school  house  in  his  district. 

Sec.  26.  The  School  Committees  of  each  township  shall  annu- 
ally make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  mone}^  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  schools  within  their  jurisdiction  for  a  period  not 
less  than  four  months,  and  a  certified  report  of  said  estimate  shall 
be  made  to  County  Commissioners  on  or  before  the  regular  meet- 
ing in  February  :  Provided,  That  the  first  estimate  and  report  as 
herein  required  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  iu 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
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Sec.  27.  The  school  year  shall  begin  July  first,  and  end  June 
thirtieth. 

Sec.  28.  Every  teacher  or  principal  of  a  school  to  which  aid 
shall  be  given  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  keep  a  daily 
record  oi  all  absences  of  pupils  and  of  the  grade  in  scholarship 
and  deportment  of  each.  The  grade  in  scholarship  shall  be  in- 
dicated by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5 ;  1  representing  the 
highest  or  first  grade,  and  5  the  lowest,  and  the  three  intermed- 
iate numbers  the  three  intermediate  grades.  The  grades  in  de- 
portment shall  be  represented  by  the  same  numbers:  and  in  the 
same  order.  At  the  end  of  every  term  every  teacher  of  a  public 
school  shall  deliver  to  the  County  Treasurer  a  statement  of  the 
length  of  the  term  of  the  school,  of  the  race,  number,  sex  and 
average  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  name  of  the  district  and 
township  in  which  the  school  was  taught. 

Sec.  29.  At  the  middle  and  end  of  every  four  months'  term  of 
a  public  school,  the  teacher  or  principal  of  the  school  shall  exhib- 
it to  the  School  Committee  of  the  township  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  pupils,  their  average  attendance,  the  length  of  the 
term  and  the  time  taught.  He  shall  also  exhibit  a  teachers'  cer- 
tificate, dated  within  one  year  of  the  time.  If  the  committee  are 
satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with,  they 
shall  give  an  order  on  the  County  Treasurer,  payable  to  the 
teacher  for  the  sum  due  his  school  for  the  time  taught.  But  thej^ 
shall  in  no  case  give  such  an  order  unless  the  teacher  produce 
a  certificate  of  mental  and  moral  qualifications  from  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  dated  within  one  year  of  the  time. 

Sec.  30.  The  County  Board  of  Education  of  every  county  shall 
on  the  first  Monday  of  February  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  practicable,  apportion  among  the  several  townships  in  the 
county,  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  betv\"een  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty -one  years,  (v.diich  number  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  census  to  be  taken  by  the  School  Committee  and  re- 
ported to  the  County  Board  of  Education,)  all  school  funds  which 
maj'  then  be  in  the  possession  of  or  due  to  the  County  Treasurer 
specifying  how  much  thereof  is  apportioned  to  the  children  of 
each  race,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  school  committees  of  the 
several  towmships  of  the  county.  And  the  school  committees  of  the 
several  townships  shall  apportion  the  same  in  like  manner  among 
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the  several  school  districts,  and  publish  the  same  by  an  advertise- 
ment posted  on  the  court  house  door  of  each  county,  and  furnish 
the  County  Treasurer  with  the  amounts  thus  apportioned  among 
the  several  school  districts,  and  the  amount  that  each  district  is 
entitled  to.  The  sums  thus  apportioned  to  the  several  townships 
shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  school  committees  thereof  for 
payment  of  the  school  expenses  mentioned  in  this  act :  Provided, 
however,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  school  fund  thus  apportioned  to 
either  race  be  expended  for  the  education  of  the  other  race  :  And 
provided  further,  That  so  much  of  said  school  fund  as  shall  not  be 
expended  in  any  school  district  for  the  education  of  the  race  for 
which  it  was  apportioned  in  any  year,  shall  be  added  to  the  final 
apportionment  to  said  race  in  said  school  districts  for  the  succeed- 
ing year.  If  the  pupils  of  any  jD^blic  school  reside  in  different 
townships,  the  school  committees  of  each  shall  give  an  order  for 
the  teacher  for  such  part  of  the  amount  due  him  as  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  his  school  from  their  town- 
ship. 

Sec.  31.  The  County  Treasurer  of  each  county  shall  report  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  first  day  of  July 
of  each  year,  the  entire  amount  of  school  money  received  by  him 
during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  several  sources  from  which 
it  was  derived  and  the  disbursements  thereof  made  by  him,  desig- 
nating the  sums  paid  for  the  white  and  colored  children  respec- 
tively, for  school  house  sites  in  the  several  townships.  At  the 
same  time  he  shall  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion the  number  of  public  schools  taught  in  the  county  during 
the  year  for  each  race,  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  race,  their 
average  attendance,  the  number  of  males  and  the  number  of  fe- 
males, according  to  the  reports  made  to  him  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  32.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  of  free  public 
schools  to  maintain  good  order  and  discipline  in  their  respective 
schools,  to  encourage  morality,  industry  and  neatness  in  all  their 
pupils,  and  to  teach  thorougld}^  all  branches  which  they  profess 
to  teach.  If  any  pupil  should  wilfully  and  persistently  violate 
the  rules  of  school,  such  pupil  may  be  dismissed  by  the  teacher 
for  the  current  term. 

Sec.  31.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  ma}^  recommend  the 
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course  of  stud}^  to  be  pursued,  the  text  books  and  other  means  of 
instruction  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  :  Provided,  That  no 
sectarian  or  political  text  books  or  influences  shall  be  used  in  any 
public  school. 

Sec.  34.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have 
the  school  laws  of  the  State  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  school  officers  in  the  State,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  April,  of  this  year  ;  shall  have  printed  all  the  forms  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  tr  e  purposes  of  this  act,  and  shall  look  after 
the  school  interest  of  the  State  at  large,  and  report  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  of  November  of 
every  year,  which  report  shall  give  information  and  statistics  of 
the  public  schools,  and  recommend  such  improvement  in  the 
school  law  as  may  occur  to  him  ;  he  shall  keep  his  office  at  the 
seat  of  government,  and  shall  sign  all  requisitions  on  the  Audi- 
tor for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the  State  Treasury  for  school 
purposes ;  copies  of  his  acts  and  decisions,  and  of  all  papers  kept 
in  his  office  and  authenticated  by  his  signature  and  official  seal, 
shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  validity  as  the  original.  He  shall 
be  furnished  with  such  room,  iuel  and  stationery  as  shall  be  nec- 
.essary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  here- 
tofore. 

Sec.  35.  All  State  and  county  capitation  taxes  which  shall  be  lev- 
ied and  collected  for  school  purposes  shall  be  collected  and  paid 
to  the  County  Treasurer  of  the  counties  respectively  in  which  the 
same  are  collected,  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  and  penalties  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  for  the 
collection  and  payment  of  county  taxes,  and  shall  constitute  a 
revenue  and  fund  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  said 
counties  respectively,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  Sheriff  or  other  person  collecting  such  taxes  shall  take  the 
duplicate  receijDts  of  the  County  Treasurer  for  such  payments,  one 
copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  of  the  State : 
Provided,  That  in  his  settlement  with  the  Sheriff  for  the  taxes 
mentioned  in  this  section,  the  County  Treasurer  shall  only  re- 
ceive money. 

Sec.  36.  All  the  school  funds  which  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  the  school  orders  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two, shall  be  added    to  the   school   fund  for  one  thousand 
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eight  hundred  and  seventy-three.  And  the  school  fund  for  any 
year  which  may  not  be  required  for  the  school  expenses  of  that 
year,  shall  be  added  to  the  school  fund  for  the  following  year. 

Sec.  37.  In  addition  to  the  State  and  county  capitation  taxes, 
appropriated  by  the  Constitution,  and  other  revenues  heretofore 
provided  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  there  shall 
be  levied  and  collected  every  year  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools  eight  and  one-third  cents  on  every  one 
hundred  dollars, worth  of  property  and  credits  in  the  State,  and 
25  cents  on  every  poll  in  addition  to  the  taxes  in  the  revenue  law. 

Sec.  38.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  each  county  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of  every  year, 
full  and  accurate  statistics,  showing  the  race,  sex  and  number  of 
teachers  as  reported  to  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and 
also  the  number  of  school  children  in  the  count}^,  as  reported  to 
the  County  Board  of  Education  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
And  if  any  Secretary  of  a  County  Board  of  Education  shall  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  at  the  time  above 
stated,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  the  Superior  Court  of  his  count\%  he  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month,  or  more  than  six  months  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  39.  The  County  Treasurer  of  such  county  shall  receive 
such  amount  of  commissions  as  are  now  allov/ed  by  section  two, 
chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  acts  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-one, on  the  entire  amount  of  school  funds  w^hich  may  pass 
through  his  hands  each  year,  but  he  shall  state  the  amount  of 
his  commissions  in  his  annual  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  Sec- 
retary of  each  County  Board  of  Education  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation for  his  services  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners, which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  40.  The  School  Committee  shall  be  exempt  from  military 
duty,  from  v/orkiDg  the  public  roads,  and  from  serving  on  juries 
and  shall  receive  no  other  compensation  for  their  services.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  office   they  shall   take  an 
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oath  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  that  office. 

Sec.  41.  The  share  of  the  public  school  fund  arising  from  the 
increase  thereof  by  investment  oi  otherwise  to  which  each  county 
may  be  entitled,  shall  be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  or  his 
lawful  attorney,  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  warrant  of  the  Auditor,  and  in  like  manner  shall  payments 
from  the  school  fund  be  made. 

Sec.  42.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
on  the  first  day  of  January  of  every  year  to  apportion  among  the 
several  counties  of  the  State  all  the  school  funds  which  may  then 
be  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  order  a 
warrant  for  the  full  apportionment  to  each  county,  upon  the 
requisition  of  each  County  Treasurer,  approved  by  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  43.  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  who  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  receive  as  compen- 
sation for  his  services  two  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  he  may  be 
actually  engaged  in  the  examination  of  teachers  at  the  tim^s 
mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  section  of  this  act.  Il  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation to  draw  an  order  on  the  County  Treasurer  for  the  amount 
due  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  by  virtue  of  this 
section,  payable  to  said  examiners.  This  order  shall  be  paid  to 
the  County  Treasurer  out  of  the  f  chool  fund. 

Sec.  44.  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  interrupt  or  disturb 
any  public  or  private  school,  or  any  meeting  lawfully  and  peace- 
ably held  for  the  purpose  of  literary  or  scientific  improvement, 
either  within  or  without  the  place  where  such  meeting  or  school 
is  held,  or  injure  any  school  building,  or  deface  any  school  fur- 
niture, apparatus  or  other  school  property,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Committee  of  each 
township  to  take  and  return  to  the  County  Board  of  Education 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  in  every  year  a  full  and  ac- 
curate census  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one,  giving  the  number  in  public  schools,  and  the  number  who 
attend  no  school,  designating  the  race  and  sex  in  all  cases.  They 
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shall  also  report  the  number  of  public  school  houses  and  the 
number  of  private  school  houses,  and  the  number  of  academies 
and  colleges  in  each  township. 

EXPLANATORY    NOTES. 

The  following  "  Rule,"  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Jan.  15th,  1874,  ivas  repealed  by  the  Legislature,  and  is  not  in 
force : 

"  The  law  intends  that  the  highest  prices,  to  wit :  |20,  |30  and 
$40,  a  month,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  teacher,  shall  be  paid 
only  for  schools  in  which  twenty  or  more  pupils  are  taught.  If 
the  number  of  pupils  is  less  than  twenty,  the  highest  prices  which 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  Public  School  Funds  are:  To  a  teacher 
who  holds  a  third  grade  certificate,  one  dollar  a  month  for  each 
pupil ;  to  a  teacher  who  holds  a  second  grade  certificate,  one 
dollar  and  a  half  a  month  for  each  pupil ;  to  a  teacher  who 
holds  a  first  grade  certificate,  two  dollars  a  month  for  each  pupil, 
counting  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  cases  by  their  average  at- 
tendance." 

School  Funds. 

The  law  appropriates  annually  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  State  and  county  capitation  taxes,  a  property  tax  of  eight 
and  one-third  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  worth  of  all  the  prop- 
erty and  credits  in  the  State,  all  taxes  on  auctioneers  and  licenses 
to  retail  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  income  from  the  permanent 
school  fund  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  free  public  schools. 
If  this  money  is  proj^erly  and  economically  applied,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  free  public  school  three  months 
each  year  in  every  school  district  in  the  State.  If  along 
with  any  balance  which  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Treasurer,  it  shall  be  insufficient  to  maintain  schools  four  months, 
the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Commissioners  to  levy 
a  special  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  question  of  the  levy 
and  collection  of  such  additional  school  tax,  however,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county.  If  in  any 
county  the  vote  shall  be  against  the  additional  tax,  the  only 
school  fund  in  such  count}^  will  be  that  which  the  law  has  abso- 
lutely provided  as  above  mentioned. 
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Guard  the  School  Money. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  may  adopt  and  carry  out  any 
one  or  all  of  the  following  rules,  or  others  which  may  occur  to 
them? 

That  no  order  for  school  money  shall  be  paid,  until  it  is  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education. 

The  school  money  shall  in  no  case  be  apportioned  to  any  town- 
ship, or  paid  upon  the  order  of  any  School  Committee  until  the 
school  census  of  the  township  is  taken  and  reported  as  required 
by  law. 

That  the  public  schools  shall  not  be  taught  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  laboring  cliildren  cannot  be  spared  from  the  farm. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  may  recommend  the  schoo 
committees  to  pay  $15,  $?0,  $25  or  $30  a  month,  or  any  other 
price  or  prices  within  the  limits  prescribed  b}^  law,  for  the  public 
schools  in  their  county.  If  in  any  instance  the  rule  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  January  15th,  1874,  regulating  the 
pay  of  the  teacher  in  part  by  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  is 
found  to  work  a  hardship,  or  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the 
school,  the  County  Board  of  Education  may  modify  the  rule,  to 
some  extent,  so  as  to  meet  the  full  justice  and  equity  of  such  case. 

The  Pay  of  the  Teachers. 

The  law  fixes  the  highest  limits  of  prices  and  leaves  it  with  the 
school  committee  to  determine  th©  pay  of  the  teachers  within 
those  limits.  The  School  Committee  should  respect  any  recom- 
mendation which  the  County  Board  of  Education  may  make  ; 
and  each  School  Committee  for  itself  may  determine  that  they 
will  pay  $15,  $20,  $25  or  $30  a  month,  or  any  other  price  within 
the  limits  prescribed  b}'-  law  as  the  price  or  prices  of  teaching 
within  the  township.  The  School  Committee  should  in  no  case 
permit  the  public  scnools  to  be  taught  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
laboring  children  cannot  be  spared  from  the  farm. 

School  Census. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  cannot  apportion  the  school 
money  till  the  census  of  school  children  is  taken  and  reported  to 
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them.  The  school  committees  should  therefore  be  prompt  and 
accurate  in  taking  and  reporting  the  census.  The  law  requires 
the  school  committees  to  "report  the  amounts  of  money  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  school  districts."  This  requirement  of 
the  law  will  be  substantially  complied  with,  if  the  School  Com- 
mittee will  report  an  accurate  census  of  each  school  district  of 
the  township.  The  County  Board  of  Education  may  then  ap- 
portion the  school  money  directly  among  the  several  districts  in 
the  county.  This  would  be  in  compliance  with  the  law.  When 
a  district  lies  partly  in  two  or  more  townships,  it  should  be  called 

district  No. ,  of  the  township  in  which  the  school  house  is 

situated.  The  census  of  such  district  should  be  given  by  the 
school  committee  of  the  township  in  which  the  school  house  is 
situated,  and  should  state  the  number  of  children  within  the  dis- 
trict who  reside  in  the  different  townships. 

The  clerk  of  the  School  Committee  should  register  in  the  book 
of  school  records  of  the  townshijD,  an  accurate  census  of  each 
school  district  of  the  township  as  follows :  Under  the  head  of 

"  school  district  No. ,  for  white,  or  colored  children,"  as  the 

case  may  be,  write  the  names  of  each  head  of  a  family,  resident 
in  the  school  district,  in  a  column  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
page.  On  the  same  horizontal  line  with  each  name  thus  written, 
enter  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  3^ears  in  two  columns :  in  the  first  column  enter  the  number 
of  males  ;  in  the  second  the  number  ©f  females.  This  record  of 
the  census  of  each  school  district  should  at  all  times  be  open  to 
inspection  by  all  residents  of  the  township,  so  that  any  error  it 
may  contain  may  be  corrected. 

School  Districts. 

The  law  requires  that  "the  school  committees  shall  la}^  off  their 
respective  townships  into  convenient  school  districts,  consulting, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  convenience  of  the  neigliborhood,  and 
disregarding  township  boundaries  where  convenience  requires  it.'' 
The  school  districts  should  be  made  as  large  as  practicable. 
Where  they  are  very  small,  two  or  more  should  be  thrown  togeth- 
er, to  make  one  good  school  district,  The  school  house  should  be 
as  near  the  centre  of  the  school  population  as  practicable.     The 
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money  apportioned  to  each  district  should  be  paid  for  the  school 
taught  in  that  district  and  no  other.  The  children  of  each  dis- 
trict are  entitled  by  law  to  attend  only  the  school  of  their  own 
district  free  of  charge.  Where  the  township  is  not  too  large  it 
should  be  adopted  as  the  school  district,  with  only  one  school  for 
each  race.  In  districts  which  contain  a  large  number  of  children, 
two  or  more  teachers  may  be  employed  in  the  same  school,  and 
graded  schools  may  be  established,  for  the  support  of  which  as- 
sistance may  be  obtained  from  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund. 
If  a  school  district  is  to  include  parts  of  two  or  more  townships, 
the  school  committees  of  the  several  townships  interested  shall 
agree  upon  the  boundary,  or  if  they  fail  to  agree,  they  shall  re- 
port the  facts  to  the  County  Board  of  Education,  and  the  latter 
shall  establish  the  district.  All  matters  of  controversy  relating 
to  the  public  schools  must  be  referred  to  the  County  Board  of 
Education. 

District  School  Money. 

The  school  money  which  is  apportioned  to  each  district  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  district  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
a  free  public  school  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
State  does  not  go  into  a  district  and  establish  a  school  without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  district.  It  rather  aids 
the  people  to  establish  their  own  school.  If  the  people  of  a  dis- 
trict want  a  public  school,  thej^  must  exert  themselves,  and  estab- 
lish, maintain  and  support  it.  Otherwise  the  district  school 
money  will  be  virtually  wasted. 

District  Irusiees. 

If  in  any  school  district  the  people  prefer  that  the  district  trus- 
tees shall  continue  to  aid  the  school  committee  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  district  school,  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in 
their  doing  so,  and  the  school  committee  in  every  such  case 
should  respect  the  district  trustees  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  district.  If  the  people  of  any  district  prefer  not  to 
have  district  tustees,  of  course  those  heretofore  appointed  will 
cease  to  act,  and  no  others  will  be  appointed  in  their  place. 

S.  D.  Pool, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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the  necessity  &t  moi^ae.  ani>  reeigious  in  con- 

mection  with  imtei.i.ectgjae  thaining. 


Delivered  before  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School  of  Newhern,  by 
Capt.  W.  T.  R.  Bell,  of  Carteret. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — One  of  the  sweetest  of  English  poets 
has  said,  that  "Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy."  We  feel 
the  truth  of  the  remark  when  we  see  its  sunlight  still  sleeping  in 
childhood's  tresses,  its  glory  still  gleaming  in  their  eyes.  The 
philosophic  Richter,  in  language  which  does  credit  alike  to  his 
head  and  heart,  declared  that  "he  loved  God  and  little  children.'^ 
Sometimes  when  we  listen  to  the  rippling  music  of  the  artless 
laugh ;  when  we  witness  the  unsuspecting  outburst  of  infant 
hopes ;  when  we  meditate  upon  the  purity  and  innocence  that 
warm  and  vivify  their  wildly  throbbing  bosoms,  we  can  under- 
stand somewhat  why  a  Saviour  should  design  to  bless  them,  and 
liken  his  kingdom  to  a  child.  From  my  very  soul,  I  pity  the 
man  who  nurses  not  an  affection  for  children — who  delights  not 
in  associating  himself  with  their  innocent  sports,  and  mingling 
with  their  unstudied  mirth. 

There  is  about  childhood  a  divine-like  charm  ;  and  after  life 
has  little  to  repay  us  for  the  loss  of  childhood's  trust  and  confi- 
dence. It  ma}''  be  Imagination  that  paints  its  skies  in  resplen- 
dent hues ;  that  peoples  its  paths  with  fairy  congenial  forms ; 
that  fringes  w^ith  never-to-be-forgotten  beauty  the  foliage  of  its 
every  familiar  grove.  If  so,  we  have  a  quarrel  with  Reason.  She 
is  a  heartless  disenchanter.  With  the  art  of  a  malignant  magi- 
cian, she  mingles  the  ingredients  of  doubt  with  our  hopes,  dis- 
trust with  confidence,  and  often  substitutes  in  place  of  sunny 
bales,  sad,  somber  scenes. 

But  like  the  recollection  of  a  pleasant  dream  to  which  the  heart 
still  fondly  clings  do  we  cherish  vivid  memories  of  childhood's 
happy  hours  !  Thank  Heaven,  they  are  never  forgotten.  Some- 
times they  are  buried  'neath  a  weight  of  after  cares ;  but  events 
will  transpire  to  touch  with  secret  hand  the  spring  ;  and  in  a 
moment  we  wear  again  our  youthful  smiles,  and  cherish  our  ear- 
lier hopes.  There  is  about  us  a  strange  mysterious  powder  of  re- 
producing the  beautiful. 
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It  is  a  saying  not  more  trite  than  true,  and  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered, that  earliest  impressions  are  most  lasting.  Life  is, 
indeed,  a  circle  ;  and  he  who  describes  it  with  his  ''three  score 
years  and  ten,"  lays  him  down,  eventually,  in  "second  childish- 
ness." In  more  senses  than  one  is  the  cradle  near  the  grave  ; 
for  in  that  sad,  final  hour,  when  the  weary  eye  is  closing  upon 
all  earthly  scenes,  the  last  pictures  upon  which  memory  gazes, 
will  be  childhood  groups ;  the  last  tones  to  rouse  the  failing 
sense,  will  be  the  soft  sweet  strains  of  the  lullaby,  that  fell  long 
ago  from  a  mother's  lips,  as  she  soothed  to  slumber  our  infant 
cares. 

But  I  meet  you  this  afternoon,  my  friends,  to  mingle  no  cy- 
press nor  sad  colored  yew  with  the  blooming  fancy-wreath  these 
tender  hands  would  weave.  I  have  no  disposition  to  touch  with 
unhallowed  brush  the  bright  pictures  which  their  sunny  imagi- 
nations paint.  Let  them  cull  from  childhood's  rosy  walks  its 
beautiful  flowers  to  garland  and  festoon  the  future.  Upon  us 
binds  the  duty  of  striving  by  all  proper  means,  to  make  these 
children  happy.  Recollections  of  childhood's  home  and  the 
holy,  blessed  influence  of  a  mother's  love,  they  will  carry  with 
them  through  all  the  long  years  of  after  life,  to  cheer,  to  soothe,, 
to  strenghen,  it  may  be — to  save.  "And  when  life's  long  day  is- 
closing,"  thoughts  of  that  home  and  that  mother  will  come  back, 
as  gleams  of  sunshine  to  illumine  the  fearful  twilight  which  pre- 
cedes the  night  of  death  ! 

But  I  turn  to  address  myself  upon  this  occasion  to  those  who,  as 
parents  and  Sunday  School  teachers,  are  clothed  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  nurturing  and  training  these  young  minds  ;  who  have 
the  God-given  charge  of  guiding  their  impulses,  governing  their 
propensities,  and  developing  their  affections  I  approach  with 
diffidence  the  task  to  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  me. 
The  numbers  of  your  school,  the  earnestness  exhibited,  and  this 
manifestation  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  evince  most 
clearly  that  you  are  scarcely  in  need  of  advice,  were  I  a  suitable 
one  to  impart  it.  You  are  evidently  alive  to  your  duties,  and 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  faithful  pastor,  are  leading  these  lit- 
tle lambs  into  the  fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd. 

The  Sunday  School  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  moral 
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and  religious  agents.     In  its  behalf,  then,  I  offer  you  as  a  basis 
of  brief  remark : 

"3/ie  necessity  of  religious  training  as  the  foundation  of  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  education." 

Man  is  not  merely  a  thinking  being,  but  a  worshipping  crea- 
ture ;  and  the  great  end  of  all  education  should  be  the  harmoni- 
ous growth  and  development  of  the  spiritual  nature. 

An  All- Wise  Creator  has  made  at  least  two  great  revelations  to 
man,  the  one  His  Works,  the  other  His  Word.  The  first  ad- 
dresses itself  more  particularly  to  the  intellect,  and  challenges  the 
investigations  of  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  ;  the  sec- 
ond, through  the  medium  of  consciousness,  and  the  exercise  of 
intelligence,  enters  the  sacred  temple  of  the  affections,  and  de- 
mands the  worship  of  the  heart.  The  one.  Nature,  through  the 
operations  of  her  unchanging  laws  and  the  display  of  a  combina- 
tion of  harmonious  effects,  invites  us  to  search  out  our  relation  to 
external  things ;  the  other,  God's  blessed  Word,  by  spiritual 
agency,  turns  the  eyes  of  mind  in  upon  itself,  awakens  meditation 
and  reflection,  and  asks  the  startling  questions  in  the  ear  of  the 
soul,  "Who  are  we?  Whose  image  do  we  bear?  To  whom 
should  we  pay  tribute  ?" 

We  are  naturally  thinking  beings.  Our  senses  are  avenues 
through  which  outward  objects  convey  impressions  to  the  mind. 
Curiosity,  or  desire  to  know,  is  an  original  propensity ;  and  the 
mind  of  the  infant  expands  as  readily  for  the  reception  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  flower  unfolds  its  beautiful  leaves  to  catch  the  first 
rays  of  the  life-giving  sun.  The  intellect  rejoices  with  as  much 
delight,  and  certainly  with  a  higher  and  more  exquisite  pleasure 
when  Reason  has  grasped  some  hidden  truth,  as  do  the  grosser 
sensibilities  when  the  possessory  principle  has  obtained  a  material 
object  of  desire.  It  is  right  that  the  reason  should  be  cultivated, 
the  intellectual  faculties  trained,  and  their  investigations  of  truth 
stimulated  and  encouraged.  It  is  right  that  we  should  seek  God 
in  his  works  ;  but  he  who  relies  upon  reason  alone,  who  trusts  to 
the  guidance  of  his  own  feeble  intellect  in  the  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  follows  an  ignis  fatuus 
that  will  decoy  him  on,  springing  up  ever  and  anon  with  ghostly 
glare,  and  vanishing  at  last,  leaving  him  in  the  "Slough  of  Des- 
pond" or  buried  in  the  abyss  of  despair. 
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I  lay  down,  then,  the  proposition,  that  no  system  of  education  that 
ignores  the  moral  and  religious  element,  can  result  in  the  highest  develop- 
ment either  of  nations  or  individuals. 

Greece  was  literally  "the  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms;" 
and  rose  to  as  sublime  a  height  of  intellectual  eminence  as  any  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  early  system  of  Greek  education 
was  purely  phj'-sical  and  intellectual.  Under  Lycurgus,  children 
were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and  fed  at  a  common 
table  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  want  of  moral  culture,  when  we 
remember  that  the  Code  of  Sparta's  most  celebrated  law-giver  en- 
couraged them  to  steal,  and  punished  only  the  detection  of  the 
theft.  Solon  and  Pythagoras  and  Plato  and  Socrates  did  certain- 
ly labor  to  give  the  training  of  the  mind  pre-eminence  over  the 
gratification  of  bodily  propensities.  They  ever  saw  and  taught 
the  necessity  of  what  they  termed  "purifying  the  soul  by  self- 
knowledge  and  devotion," — but  all  these  philosophers  walked  by 
the  faint  light  of  reason  alone.  The}^  offered  their  pupils  noth- 
ing to  oppose  to  the  baser  lusts  in  the  human  bosom,  but  the 
faint  feeble  efforts  of  the  human  will.  The  consequence  was  that 
while  Greece  scaled  the  heights  of  intellectual  eminence,  and 
evinced  even  high  [esthetic  culture, — while  under  the  inspiration 
of  art,  she  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  beautiful,  and  sculp- 
ture and  painting  and  poetry  embalmed  the  products  of  her  ge- 
nius, yet  for  want  of  the  true  religious  element,  she  gathered  her 
only  knowledge  of  the  future  from  the  ambiguous  responses  of  a 
crpfty  priestess ;  her  altars  wxre  reeking  with  sacrifices  to  "Un- 
known Gods,"  and  her  greatest  wonder  w^as  a  heathen  temple. 
What  would  not  the  light  of  Kevelation  have  done  for  this  people, 
furnishing  its  motives  to  morality  by  means  of  grace !  Homer, 
the  acknowledged  "father  of  song,"  would  then  have  risen  in  his 
conception  of  the  spiritual  world  to  the  sublime  height  of  Milton, 
Pythagoras  would  have  ranked  with  Newton,  and  if  Socrates,  un- 
der the  persecution  of  his  age,  had  been  called  to  drink  the  fatal 
hemlock,  he  would  have  been  associated  to-day  with  Wieliff, 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  in  the  great  army  of  Christian  martyrs. 

The  absence  of  the  moral  and  religious  element  in  her  system 
of  education,  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Her  high  physical  and  intellectual  training 
produced  Soipios  and  Csesars,  who  bore  her  standard  in  imperial 
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triumph  to  every  quarter  of  the  known  world.  The  eloquence  of 
her  Cicero,  the  spirited  stanzas  of  her  Horace,  and  the  soft  sweet 
strains  other  Virgil,  are  enjoyed  wherever  there  is  a  written  lan- 
guage. Yet,  though  she  boasted  through  her  Tacitus  that  Ro- 
man arts  and  Roman  arms  had  penetrated  a  sea  beyond  which  it 
was  forbidden  to  mortals  to  go,  no  ingredients  of  a  sound  morali- 
ty or  saving  faith  were  mingled  with  the  aliments  of  her  youth- 
ful culture — her  people  sank  into  moral  obliquity,  became  the 
serfs  of  slaves ;  her  once  proud  armies  amalgamated  with  the 
Northern  Scum,  and  she  plunged  to  an  everlasting  overthrow  when 
the  Goth  and  Vandal  were  seated  on  her  thrones ! 

As  with  nations,  so  Avith  individuals.  Take  up  distinguished 
biography — such  volumes  as  might  be  labelled  "Ship-Wrecks  of 
Greatness."  You  find  the  lives  of  men,  who  with  towering  intellect, 
from  want  of  early  moral  and  religious  culture,  were  the  victims 
of  grovelling  propensities.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  high  intellectual 
attainment  unrestrained  by  moral  motives,  has  been  productive  of 
the  grossest  crimes."  Pity  weeps  over  God-gi  ven  genius,  lashing  like 
tlie  caged  bird  its  proud  pinions  against  the  prison  bars  of  earthly 
passions,  when  it  might  have  bidden  defiance  to  storm  and  tempest, 
winged  its  flight  to  f^mpyrean  regions,  and  bathed  its  golden  plum- 
age in  the  mellow  sunlight  of  its  native  heaven.  A  host  of  sad  ex- 
amples, with  whose  history  even  children  are  familiar,  now  pass  be- 
fore me.  Look  at  Alexander  with  an  intellect  early  developed, 
affections  neglected,  and  the  demon  of  a  selfish  ambition  nursed 
in  his  soul.  We  see  him  with  consummate  strategy  and  skill 
sweeping  at  the  head  of  two  millions  of  steel-clad  warriors  over 
the  fairest  portion  of  Asia,  carrying  fire  ind  sword  and  desolation 
and  death.  A  moral  scourge,  a  soulless  despot,  his  ver}^  successes 
palling  upon  his  taste,  weeping  fiend-like,  that  there  were  no 
more  worlds  for  him  to  deluge  in  blood — he  sank  into  debauchery 
and  died  in  disgrace.  Mark  the  career  of  Napoleon.  Cradled  in 
the  midst  of  revolution,  trained  from  childhood  in  the  heartless 
school  of  war  with  all  the  better  impulses  of  his  nature  stifled  in 
their  very  infancy,  let  the  ocean  storm  tell  the  warning  t^ale,  as  it 
lashed  with  angry  wave  the  granite  wall  of  his  rock-bound  prison, 
and  poured  its  pitiless  death  dirge  in  the  ears  of  his  once  proud 
spirit!  See  Rousseau  and  Voltaire, and  Tom  Payne.  Did  France 
remember  when  but  a  few  years  ago  she  sat  clothed  in  sack-cloth 
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garments  of  desolation,  a  helpless  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  a  for- 
eign foe,  with  her  vine-clad  hills  smoking  with  the  ashes  of  once 
happy  homes, — did  France  remember  that  period  in  her  earlier 
history,  when  under  the  infidel  teachings  of  her  so-called  philos- 
ophers, she  set  aside  the  time-honored  customs  of  Christianity, 
abolished  the  Sabbath,  inaugurated  an  "Age  of  Reason,"  and  wrote 
on  the  tombs  of  her  murdered  slain,  "Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep  f" 
Did  Paris  remember  when  under  the  fearful  reign  of  the  Commune 
her  gutters  flowed  with  the  blood  of  women  and  children  at  the 
hands  of  a  ruthless  soldiery — pillaged  and  plundered  and  bleed- 
ing from  suicidal  wounds — did  Paris  remember  when  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  was  personated  by  a  miserable  prostitute,  crowned 
and  worshipped  in  her  streets  ?  Who  will  say  that  the  men  who 
have  for  nearly  a  century  controlled  the  destinies  of  France — the 
men  who  have  swayed  the  passions  of  her  populace,  led  her 
armies,  and  governed  her  councils — have  not  been  inteUectually 
great  ?  In  all  save  the  moral  and  religious  element  their  educa- 
tion has  been  complete.  What  might  not  to-day  have  been  the 
destiny  of  France,  had  the  principles  of  revealed  religion — in- 
stead of  a  skeptic,  Utopian  philosophy — shed  their  light  upon  the 
path  of  her  Revolution  !  Eliminate  the  effects  of  early  false  reli- 
gious training  from  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  scatter  his 
volumes  among  the  multitude,  and  they  would  become  angels  of 
mercy,  to  succor  the  unfortunate,  elevate  the  lowly,  and  relieve 
the  oppressed.  And  j^et  his  sympathy  for  "the  miserable,"  which, 
tempered  by  a  sound  religious  feeling,  might  have  been  a  bless- 
ing, may  yet  poison  their  minds  and  prove  a  curse  to  the  peas- 
antry of  France. 

Had  Marat]  and  Danton,  and  Robespierre  been  taught  moral 
lessons  in  the  family  circle,  and  to  pray  at  a  pious  mother's  knee, 
they  would  never  have  lived  profligate  lives,  nor  perished  at  last 
by  the  hand  of  a  hired  assassin,  or  heartless  executioner  amid  the 
fearful  forebodings  of  the  damned. 

I'hus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  negatively,  the  necessity  for 
moral  and  religious  training  as  a  constituent  element  of  educa- 
tion. It  would  be  pleasant,  did  the  occasion  allow,  to  take  up 
the  proposition  affirmatively,  to  prove  that  the  best  and  leading 
spirits  in  all  Christian  ages  are  those  who  have  conducted  the  tide 
of  human  progress  into  legitimate  channels,  founded  their  mis- 
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sion  upon  a  desire  to  benefit  mankind,  and  thus  embalmed  their 
memories  in  the  imperishable  repositories  of  the  human  heart. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  these  were  blessed  with  early  reli- 
gious culture — familiarized  from  childhood,  with  the  precepts  of 
that  blessed  Book — taught  from  a  conscientious  duty  to  conform 
their  lives  to  its  requirements. — ''Do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  before  God." 

Do  I  address  parents  earnestly  desirous  that  these  little  ones 
may  grow  up  to  be  honored  men  and  women,  useful  citizens,  or- 
naments in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  above  all,  pious  devoted 
Christians  ?  Would  you  have  them  become  great  in  goodness  ? 
"Then  in  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,"  and  while  you  train  their 
intellects  you  must  assiduously  cultivate  their  hearts. 

As  important  as  is  early  intellectual  culture  to  future  useful- 
ness and  glory,  it  is  a  thousand  fold  less  necessary  -than  that 
young  minds  be  stored  with  moral  truths,  and  impressed  with 
correct  religious  principles.  Remember  that  a  natural  propensity 
of  imitativeness  will  prompt  your  children  to  follow  in  your  foot- 
steps. Guard  well,  then,  your  examples.  Breathe  about  your 
children  at  home  and  in  your  daily  walks  a  moral  and  religious 
atmosphere,  in  whose  purity  flowers  of  affections  and  of  love  will 
spring  up  in  their  young  breasts,  and  bud  and  bloom  and  shed 
their  fragrance  around  you.  It  is  your  duty  to  make  every  rea- 
sonable sacrifice  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  your  off- 
spring; but  remember  that  could  you  fill  their  minds  with  all 
earthly  knowledge,  it  would  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  im- 
mortal soul.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  mere  science  can 
never  go.  The  human  intellect  may  essay  to  solve  the  mysteries 
of  nature  and  "claim  a  kindred"  with  the  stars,  mounting  the  car 
of  its  own  creative  genius,  it  may  explore  the  heavens  until  the 
"powdered  belts  of  light"  that  gird  our  skies  expand  into  vast 
systems  of  worlds  like  our  own,  all  rolling  on  in  beauty  and  har- 
mony amid  the  trackless  fields  of  unbounded  space ;  but  it  must 
return  at  last  wearied  and  dissatisfied  with  its  own  achievements. 
Even  Newton  admitted  that  he  felt  like  a  little  child  wandering 
along  the  shore  that  had  gathered  here  and  there  a  pebble  or  a 
prettier  shell,  wliile  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered 
before  him.  But,  my  dear  friends,  parents  and  teachers,  when 
you  have  been  instrumental  in  planting  the  germ  of  God-given 
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faith  and  trust  in  a  human  heart,  you  have  plumed  an  immortal 
spirit  that,  shaking  the  dust  of  earth  from  its  wings,  will  sweep 
with  untiring  pinions  above  the  toppling  battlements  of  time,  and 
while  worlds  and  suns  and  systems  pale  and  mingle  and  disap- 
pear beneath  it,  will  soar  upward  and  onward  and  still  onward 
until  it  rests  finally  in  the  bosom  of  its  God.  The  importance 
then  of  a  Sunday  School  as  an  agent  of  religious  instruction  ! 

I  have  but  one  word  specially  for  the  teachers  of  this  promis- 
ing school.  It  is  a  high,  a  delicate,  a  holy  office,  my  dear  friends, 
to  assume  the  religious  culture  of  a  child.  You  dare  not  attempt 
it,  relying  on  your  own  strength.  Make  it,  I  beseech  you,  a 
work  of  earnestness  and  zeal,  of  patience,  hope  and  prayer. 

I  should  feel,  my  dear  3^oung  friends,  and  especially  those  of  you 
who  amid  the  intellectual  studies  of  advanced  youth,  have  already 
acquired  a  taste  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  I  should  feel  that  I  had 
but  poorly  discharged  my  duty  did  I  not  address  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  to  you.  I  know  how  young  breasts  pant  for 
earthl}^  honors  and  earthly  fame.  I  know  the  high  estimate  you 
place  upon  mere  intellectual  achievements.  Pardon  me  for  quo- 
ting to  you  the  language  of  One  who  "spake  as  never  man  spake :" 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness 
and  all  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Store  well 
5''our  minds  with  heavenly  wisdom,  for  it  is  only  by  blended 
education  of  head  and  heart,  that  you  are  to  become  fitted  for  the 
inner  courts  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  and  to  minister  at  her 
sacred  altars.  Take  the  Bible  as  your  greatest  textbook.  It  will 
teach  you  to  embrace  the  true,  love  the  beautiful,  and  v/'orship 
the  good.  Then,  with  this  early  preparation  of  soul,  you  may 
securely  tread  the  vale  of  science  and  drink  from  its  silvery 
streams.  Ready  to  measure  every  recorded  thought  by  the  stan- 
dard of  eternal  truth,  you  may  safely  ramble  amid  the  fields  of 
literature  and  cull  its  sweetest  flowers.  Without  a  fear  you  may 
then  walk  with  Horace  amid  Laconian  groves  ;  with  Homer  re- 
visit the  scenes  of  Troy  ;  accompany  jEneas  in  his  flight  and 
wanderings;  with  Dido  descend  to  the  lower  regions  ;  or  roam 
in  Paradise  with  Milton.  You  may  enjoy  the  songs  of  Moore ; 
weep  with  Byron ;  rove  with  Scott ;  muse  with  Cowper  in  his 
Melancholy;  trace  the  Seasons  with  Thompson  ;  soar  in  imagina- 
tion with  Ossian,  and  study  human  nature  with  Shakspeare- 
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But  then,  with  a  soul  full  of  blessed  faith,  if  you  mount  to  starry 
heights  with  Newton,  it  will  be  like  him,  to  evolve  fresh  evidence 
of  a  Saviour's  love  ;  and  if  you  go  down  with  Miller  unto  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  like  him,  to  take  the  "Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks,"  and  trace  the  "foot-prints  of  the  Creator." 

Earth  offers  at  best  hut  j^erishable  honors — crowns  that  are  "glit- 
tering griefs,  and  shining  sorrows  :" 

"Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day. 
From  wive  to  wave  we're  driven  ; 
And  fancy's  flash  and  reason's  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way — 
There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven  ! 

I  have  no  means  of  telling  you  what  is  promised  as  the  reward 
of  a  life  of  faith  and  trust  in  God.  The  human  mind  fruitlessly 
exhausts  its  powers  in  efforts  to  grasp  the  infinite.  I  have  seen 
the  soft  sweet  smile  playing  upon  the  face  of  the  sleeping  babe, 
and  felt  that  it  was  a  type  of  heavenly  beauty.  I  have  gazed  upon 
the  rainbow  as  it  spanned  the  arching  sky  and  painted  its  blen- 
ded hues  upon  the  bosom  of  the  retiring  cloud,  and  felt  that  it 
was  a  reflection  of  that  which  encircles  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 
I  have  listened  to  the  melting  tones  of  the  human  voice  as  it 
poured  "the  thoughts  that  burst  their  channels"  into  song,  and  im- 
agine that  its  notes  were  akin  to  seraphic  strains,  I  have  meditated 
upon  the  visions  of  the  apocalyptic  seer,  as  he  describes  the  de- 
scending city  with  its  pearly  gates,  its  jasper  walls,  and  its  golden 
streets ;  but  just  when  the  mind  is  full  of  enraptured  con- 
ceptions, a  voice  whispers,  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nei- 
ther have  entered  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  that  God  has  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him." 

I  might  borrow  a  term,  my  dear  3'oung  friends,  and  tell  you 
that  the  reward  of  virtue  was  "Eternal  Glor3^"  But,  then,  I 
should  use  an  expression  which  I  cannot  comprehend,  the  words 
of  v/hich  even  I  could  not  define.  Oh  !  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Glory !  We  may  search  the  works  of  the  lexicographers, 
and  no  dictionary  affords  a  satisfactory  definition — it  belongs  to 
the  mysterious  vocabulary  of  the  soul.  I  can  simply,  then,  beg 
you  to  profit  by  the  lessons  here  imparted.  "Remember  your 
Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth,"  and  thus  secure  at  last,  a  title 
to  that  inheritance  "which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled  and  that 
fadeth  not  away." 
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'CiOLDEX  BULKS"  FOR  TEACHERS. 


From  "Young's  Infant  School  Manual." 

1.  Endeavor  to  set  a  good  example  in  all  things. 

2.  Never  overlook  a  fault ;  to  do  so  is  unjust  to  the  children, 
since  you  will,  no  doubt,  soon  have  to  correct  them  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  it. 

3.  Spare  no  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  every  charge ;  and 
if  you  cannot  satisfy  yourself,  make  no  decision.  Leave  it  to  the 
future  to  develop. 

4.  Never  correct  a  child  in  anger. 

5.  Do  strict  justice  to  all,  and  avoid  favoritism. 

6.  Always  prepare  for  your  lessons  by  previous  study ;  never 
attempt  to  teach  what  you  do  not  thoroughly  know. 

7.  Try  to  bring  forward  the  dull  and  backward  children ;  the 
quick  intellects  will  come  on  without  your  notice. 

8.  Teach  thoroughly  and  do  not  try  to  get  on  too  fast.  Re- 
member that  you  are  laying  the  foundation  of  knowledge. 

9..  Attend  strictly  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children. 

10.  Attend  to  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  school  rooms, 
and  to  the  order  and  neatness  of  the  play-grounds. 

11.  Attend  to  the  ventilation  and  heating  of  the  rooms.  In 
Summer,  when  warm,  keep  the  windows  constantly  lowered  from 
the  top  ;  and  in  Winter,  or  in  inclement  weather,  always  open 
them  when  the  children  go  out  to  play. 

12.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  give  undue  attention  to  the  elder,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  younger  classes.  Such  a  course  would  be  fatal, 
to  the  general  advancement  of  the  school. 

13.  Strive  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  true  politeness  in  all  your  deal- 
ings and  associations  with  youth.  Remember  that  children  can- 
not be  properly  educated  until  they  catch  the  charm  that  makes 
the  gentleman  or  the  lady. 

14.  Take  every  opportunity  of  moral  training.  Consider  that 
it  is  better  to  make  children  good  than  clever. 

15.  Constantly  seek  self-improvement,  and  try  to  enlarge  your 
own  stock  of  information.  Remember  that  knowledge  is  your  stock 
m  trade. 

16.  Let  your  intercourse  with  children  be  regulated  with  love. 
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Remember  that  our  Blessed  Lord  loved  little  children,  and  "took 
them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them." 


From  "Parish's  Manual  of  kichool  Duties." 
GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  PUPILS  ON  FIRST  ENTERING  SCHOOL. 

1.  Resolve,  on  being  received  as  a  member  of  this  school,  to 
cheerfully  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  teachers,  and 
faithfully  perform  every  duty  assigned  you. 

2.  Always  manifest  and  cultivate  a  kind  and  accommodating 
spirit  towards  schoolmates,  and  respect  towards  teachers. 

3.  At  all  times  let  the  school  room  be  regarded  as  sacred  to 
study  and  mental  improvement. 

4.  Never  indulge  in  rudeness,  childish  trifling,  loud  and  bois- 
terous speaking,  or  anything  that  would  be  considered  unbecom- 
ing in  genteel  company. 

5.  Resolve  to  lend  3^our  influence  in  every  possible  way  to  im- 
prove the  school  and  elevate  its  character. 

DEPORTMENT. 

Maxim. — "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only." 
Reviarks. — It  is  as  much  a  part  of  j^our  education  to  correct  bad 
habits  and  obtain  good  ones,  to  cultivate  good  manners,  and 
learn  to  conduct  yourself  with  propriety  on  all  occasions,  as  to  be 
familiar  with  the  studies  pursued  in  school.  Read  carefully  and 
remember  the  following  particulars  : 

STILLNESS. 

1.  On  entering  the  school  pass  as  quietly  as  possible  to  your 
leat,  taking  care  to  close  the  door  gently,  and  avoid  making  un- 
lecessary  noise  with  your  feet  in  crossing  the  room. 

2.  Take  out  books,  slate,  etc.,  from  your  desk  with  care,  and  lay 
hem  down  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  heard.     Avoid  making 

rustling  noise  with  papers,  or  noisily  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
ooks.     Never  let  the  marking  of  a  pencil  on  your  slate  be  heard. 

3.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  feet  quiet  while  engaged  in  study,  or, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  move  them,  do  it  without  noise, 

4.  In  passing  to  and  from  recitations,  observe  whether  you  are 
moving  quietly.  Take  special  care  if  you  wear  thick  shoes  or 
boots,  or  if  they  are  made  of  squeaking  leather. 
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5.  Avoid  the  awkward  and  anno3'ing  habit  of  making  a  noisvS 
with  the  lips  while  studying. 

6.  Scuffling,  striking,  pushing,  or  rudeness  of  any  kind,  must 
never  be  practiced  under  any  circumstances  within  the  school 


building. 


PROMPTNESS. 


1.  Be  punctual  at  school.  Be  ready  to  regard  every  signal 
without  delay.  To  commence  at  once  when  study  hour  begins. 
To  give  immediate  and  undivided  attention  when  the  teacher  ad- 
dresses you,  either  individually,  with  the  class,  or  with  the  whole 
school. 

2.  On  appearing  in  the  school  room  after  an  absence  from  one 
or  more  exercises,  your  first  duty  is  to  give  an  excuse,  specifying 
the  time  and  cause  of  the  absence. 

NEATNESS. 

Maxim. — "A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place." 
Remarks. — The  habit  of  observing  neatness  and  order  should  be 
cultivated  as  a  virtue. 

1.  Let  your  shoes  or  boots  be  cleaned  at  the  doorsteps.  Always 
use  the  mat,  if  wet,  muddy  or  dirty. 

2.  Never  suffer  the  floor  under  your  desk,  or  the  aisles  around 
it  to  be  dirtied  by  papers,  or  anything  else  dropped  on  it. 

3.  Avoid  spitting  on  the  floor,  it  is  a  vulgar,  filthy  habit. 

4.  Marking  or  writing  on  the  desks,  walls,  or  any  part  of  the 
building  or  school  premises,  with  pencils,  chalk,  or  other  articles, 
manifests  a  bad  taste,  or  a  vicious  disposition  to  deface  and  des- 
troy property.  None  but  a  vicious,  reckless,  or  thoughtless  per- 
son will  do  it. 

5.  Knives  must  never  be  used  in  cutting  anything  on   a  desk, 

6.  Particular  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  spilling  ink  any- 
where in  the  school  building. 

7.  let  your  books,  etc.,  be  always  arranged  in  a  neat  and  con- 
venient order  in  your  desk,  or  upon  it. 

8.  Be  ambitious  to  have  every  part  of  your  school  in  so  neat 
and  orderly  a  condition,  that  visitors  may  be  favorably  impressed 
with  this  trait  of  your  character. 
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SCHOLARSHIP. 

Motto — "Knowledge  is  Powei\'^ 

Remarks. — Three  things  should  ever  be  sought  for  by  every  pu- 
pil, in  all  his  studies  and  recitations.  They  are  the  true  index 
of  scholarship  : 

1.  Aim  at  perfection. 

2.  Recite  promptly. 

3.  Express  your  thoughts  clearly  and  fully. 

1.  Let  the  tone  of  your  voice  be  distinctly  audible,  and  per- 
fectly articulated.  Let  your  words  be  chosen  with  care,  so  as  to 
express  your  thoughts  precisely. 

2.  Resolve  to  solve  every  difficult  point  in  your  lesson  yourself 
(if  possible),  rather  than  have  assistance  from  any  one. 

3.  Scholars  are  in  no  case  to  assist  each  other  about  their  les- 
sons in  study  hours.     This  is  the  dutj^  of  the  teacher. 

RECITATIONS. 

1.  A  scholar  must  never  stay  away  from  recitations  because  "he 
has  no  lesson."  If  you  have  a  good  excuse  give  it  to  your  teach- 
er, and  go  and  hear  the  others  recite. 

2.  A  scholar  must  never  have  anything  in  his  hands  during 
recitations,  nor  during  study  hours,  except  what  strictly  belongs 
to  the  exercise  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

3.  Do  not  rest  satisfied  with  learning  your  lesson  so  as  to  "guess 
you  can  say  it ;"  be  able  to  give  a  clear  and  full  account  of  it  when 
you  recite. 

MISCELLANEOUS   SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  All  communications  with  scholars  are  to  be  avoided  during 
hours  of  study  and  recitations.  This  comprehends  whispering, 
writing  notes,  or  on  the  slate,  signs,  etc. 

Every  pupil  should  study  as  if  there  were  no  one  else  in  the 
room,  with  perfect  silence. 

2.  Ask  questions  about  lessons  of  teachers  to  whom  you  recite, 
as  the}^  are  responsible  for  3'our  improvement;  otherwise  one 
may  be  overburdened  with  business  which  properly  belongs  to 
another. 
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3.  No  books  are  to  be  read  in  school  hours,  except  such  as  be- 
long to  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  school. 

4.  No  scholar  should  go  off  the  school  grounds  during  recess, 
except  by  permission. 

5.  Never  meddle  with  the  desk  or  property  of  another  scholar 
without  permission. 

6.  Caps,  bonnets,  and  all  outer  garments,  must  be  placed  on  the 
hook  or  place  assigned  to  each  pupil,  immediately  on  entering 
school. 

7.  Always  be  in  your  place,  and  busy  about  your  own  duties. 

8.  Finally,  bear  constantly  in  mind  how  short  may  be  the  time 
allotted  you  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  school,  and  how  important 
an  influence  they  may  exert  on  all  your  future  life. 


"TOTE." 


The  following   interesting   communication  comes  to   us   from 

Tarboro.     It  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  a  scholar,  and  we  would 

be  glad  to   hear   from  him   again.     We   regret   our  inability  to 

oblige  liim  by  giving  the  desired  reference  to  Chaucer.  Having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  our  own  library,  and  living  in  a  village 
that  boasts  of  but  indifferent  collections,  we  have  no  copy  of  the 
"Father  of  English  poetry"  at  hand.  We  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
firm our  impression  that  "tote"  occurs  several  times  in  the  Can- 
terbury  Tales.  It  has  been  quite  twenty  years,  according  to  our 
recollection,  since  we  first  met  with  "tote"  in  those  remarkable 
poems.  We  do  not  think  we  are  mistaken  in  this.  About  1852- 
'3,  we  were  examining  an  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  for 
1849,  when  we  were  arrested  by  his  definition  of  "tote"  as  a  South- 
ern provincialism,  &c.  Soon  after,  whilst  reading  Chaucer,  (if 
our  memory  is  not  at  fault,)  we  wxre  delighted  to  find  the  word 
used  by  the  great  poet  and  precisely  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
educated  Southerners  sometime  use  it.  But  we  may  be  mistaken, 
and  as  soon  as  we  can  have  access  to  a  complete  eclitioxi  of  Chau- 
cer, we  will  examine  into  the  matter  thoroughly  and  test  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  said,  unless  our  intelligent  correspondent, 
or  some  one  else,  should  relieve  us  of  the  necessity. 

One  of  the  great  services  that  Tennyson  has  rendered  to  letters 
has  been  the  preservation  of  good  old  English  words  that  had  be- 
come obsolete.  At  another  time,  we  may  refer  more  particularly 
to  some  words  that  retain  their  place  in  the  folk-lore  of  England, 
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and  that  richly  merit  a  place  in  the  colloquial  vocabulary  of  eA'^e- 
ry  Southerner.  T.  B.  K. 

Oxford,  N.  C.  

"Under  the  head  of  "Marginalia"  I  notice  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  your  valuable  Magazine,  some  observations  on  the  collo- 
quialism "tote."  I  agree  with  you  that  the  derivation  from  'Hal- 
lo,"  through  the  Law-term  "toU,"  is  unsatisfactory,  since  that  term 
never  appears  to  have  been  of  common  or  popular  use  ;  and  the 
idea  of  lifting  or  taking  up  a  cause  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  court 
hardly  conveys  the  meaning  of  "tote."  I  think  vhe  author  you 
quote  must  be  mistaken  when  he  says  that  the  word  tolt  has  in 
law  any  meaning  other  than  of  taking  up  a  cause  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  tribunal. 

It  a  matter  of  some  interest  that  the  etymology  of  so  common 
a  word  should  be  made  known  to  the  thousands  who  daily  use  it; 
and,  I  for  one,  would  feel  myself  under  many  obligations  to  the 
Literary  Editor  of  your  Magazine  for  some  further  light  on  the 
subject.  Could  you  not  quote  the  passages  from  Chaucer,  where 
you  say  the  w^ord  occurs,  or  give  a  reference  to  them  ?  So  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  I  have  never  met  with  "tote"  in  Chaucer, 
nor  in  any  contempory  writer,  nor  indeed  in  any  English  Clas- 
sic. There  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb  "toieii,"  meaning  ''to  look," 
*'to  pry  about,"  common  in  the  English ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  such  a  root  having  a  meaning  from  which  we 
could  derive  our  "tote."  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  found  in  Chau- 
cer's contemporary  and  friend,  Gower,  a  very  voluminous  writer; 
nor  in  those  earlier  poetical  works  Vie  Vision  and  Ihe  Creed  of 
Pier's  Plowman  which  present  the  Saxon  tongue  much  freer  from 
foreign  admixture  than  either  Gower  and  Chaucer,  both  as  to  its 
forms  and  structure. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  the  word  that  it  has 
been  generally  considered  a  provincial  vulgarism,  for  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  among  the  illiterate  of  this  country,  and  even  more 
so  in  England,  we  find  Saxon  forms  in  use  which  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  literature  and  polite  language.  Not  to  speak  of 
^'■holp"  ^'clomb,"  and  such  preterites,  fast  disappearing  from  our 
written  language,  but  which  the  vulgar  tongue  sturdily  refuses 
to  give  up,  we  sometimes  hear  country  folk  speak  of  "housen"  for 
houses,  and  "sistren"  (corresponding  with  brethren)  for  sisters, 
clear  cases  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  plural  in  en.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  may  have  noticed  other  such  uses,  which  are  inter- 
esting as  characteristic,  in  their  endurance  of  the  stubborn  race 
from  wdiich  we  are  sprung,  and  not  inappropriate  to  the  pages  of 
an  historical  Magazine. 

Hoping  that  I  am  not  asking  too  much  of  you,  and  regretting 
the  length  to  which  I  have  unwittingly  run, 

I  am,  very  truly, 

A  Subscriber  and  Reader. 
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EDITORIAL. 

0 

TO  ADVERTISERK 

Our  publication  having  been  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  North  Carolina  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  hav- 
ing a  circulation  of  2,000,  reaching  every  locality  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  seabord,  is  now  one  of  the  best  mediums  within  our 
borders  for  advertising  School  Books,  Literary  and  Religious 
Works,  Periodicals,  etc. ;  and  as  we  do  not  purpose  advertising 
for  an}^  but  first-class  houses  and  ^'publications,  we  can  heartily 
recommend  those  who  advertise  with  us  for  a  liberal  share  of 
public  patronage. 


''A  HERO  IN  THE  STRIFE:' 


When  David  Livingstone  died  on  his  knees  in  the  little  hut  in 
the  wild  forests  of  Central  Africa,  whither  his  faithful  natives, 
Susi  and  Chuma,  had  borne  him,  with  none  with  him  in  that 
awful  hour  but  God  who  made  him,  as  tough  and  heroic  a  "piece 
of  British  manhood"  as  ever  bore  that  name,  passed  into  the  eter- 
nal silence.  "That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery"  was  indeed 
a  great  hero,  and  in  a  sense  a  martyr  to  science.  For  thirty 
years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  arduous  and  dangerous  work 
of  exploration  in  the  least  known,  the  most  dismal  and  uninvit- 
ing part  of  the  world.  By  his  services  he  has  made  known  some- 
thing of  the  interior  of  that  vast  Continent,  and  the  lines  of 
Charles  Churchill  may  be  partially  applied  to  him  : 

"A  loose  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  soul, 
And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roll, 
Call'd  into  being  new  scenes  unknown  before." 

He  was  a  brave,  consecrated,  manful  Christian,  who  devoted  his 
best  years  and  all  of  his  capacity  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
great  and  noble  work.  Full  of  ardor,  of  undaunted  courage,  with 
high  hopes  and  unflagging  energy,  he  went  on  from  year  to  year, 
directing  his  march  now  in   one   direction  and   now  in   another 

direction,  noting  carefully  his  geographical,  botanical,  geological 
3 
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and  barometical  observations  as  he  journeyed  ;  often  disappoin- 
ted but  never  discouraged  or  dismayed;  encountering  great  trials, 
clangers  and  sufferings — on,  on  he  went,  meeting  difficulties  and 
tribulations  with  a  high  courage  and  fortitude,  until  at  last  his 
great  object  only  partially  accomplished,  his  lofty  hopes  not  fully 
realized,  he  laid  him  dov/n  to  die.  Thousands  of  miles  from  his 
country  and  home  and  family  and  friends,  with  no  physician  to 
attend  him,  with  no  comforts  to  assuage  the  violence  of  his  suf- 
ferings, with  not  one  fellow-countryman  to  receive  his  last  testi- 
mon3^  and  to  bear  his  last  message  to  tlie  dear  ones  of  his  heart 
at  home,  the  great  traveller  "fell  on  sleep."  But  he  Vv^as  not 
alone.  Jesus  was  doubtless  with  him  in  that  last  hour.  Jesus, 
who  had  died  for  him,  was  then  his  "rod  and  his  staff."  We  know 
nothing  more  touching  in  the  history  of  this  century  than  that 
solitary  man  dying  at  night  in  an  African  hut,  as  he  kneels  for 
the  last  time  to  make  his  last  supplication  and  to  commend  his 
spirit  to  God. 

Wherever  he  went  he  commanded  the  kind  consideration  of 
the  native  chiefs,  and  he  never  lost  a  suitable  opportunity  to  tell 
of  Christ  and  heaven.  He  was  invariabl}'  just,  honorable  and 
conscientious,  and  although  he  had  no  Avhites  with  him  he  never 
failed  to  enforce  discipline  among  his  African  followers,  and  to 
punish  promptly  any  persons  wlio  were  guilty  of  depredations. 
He  kept  a  diary  of  his  last  exploration  which  continued  through 
seven  years,  and,  quite  fortunately,  it  has  been  preserved,  Henry 
Stanl}^,  the  American  traveller,  having  carried  the  greater  part 
to  England,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Livingstone  when  he  met  him 
in  Africa,  about  a  year  before  his  death.  The  Harpers  have  pub- 
lished an  American  edition  by  direct  arrangement  with  the  fam- 
ily, who  will  receive  a  handsome  royalty  for  each  copy  sold^ 
price  $5.  His  two  faithful  native  servants  saved  the  remainder 
of  the  "Journal."  We  must  condense  the  accounts  of  the  last 
moments  of  the  great  traveller,  for  it  must  interest  every  lover 
of  letters  and  every  teacher  of  youth. 

His  followers,  after  bearing  him  to  the  hut,  quietly  awaited 
the  end,  which  they  felt  certain  was  not  distant,  iit  11  o'clock 
at  night,  Susi  was  asked  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  boil  some  water. 
This  was  done,  when  he  was  directed  to  bring  the  medicine 
chest.     With  great  difficulty  Dr.  L.   selected  the   calomel,  which 
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was  placed  by  his  side.  A  cup  v/as  placed  by  him  with  some 
water,  when  "in  a  low,  feeble  voice,"  he  said  :  "All  right  :  you 
can  go  out  now."  These  were  his  last  words  ever  heard  on  earth. 
At  4  A.  M.,  Susi  was  called,  and  then  all  the  other  servants,  five 
in  number. 

"Passing  inside,  they  looked  toward  the  bed.  Livingstone  was 
not  lying  on  it,  but  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  pra3'er,  and  they 
instinctively  drew  backward  for  the  instant.  Pointing  to  him, 
Majwara  said,  "When  I  lay  down  he  was  just  as  he  is  now,  and 
it  is  because  I  find  that  he  does  not  move  tliat  I  fear  he  is  dead." 
They  asked  the  lad  how  l^ng  he  had  slept.  Majwara  said  he 
could  not  tell,  but  that  he  was  sure  that  it  was  some  considerable 
time.     The  men  drew  nearer. 

"A  candle  stuck  by  its  own  wax  to  the  top  of  the  box,  shed  a 
light  sufficient  for  them  to  see  his  form.  Livingstone  was  kneel- 
ing by  the  side  of  his  bed,  his  body  stretched  forward,  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands  upon  the  pillow.  For  a  minute  they  watched 
him  :  he  did  not  stir  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  breathing ;  then  one 
of  the  men  advanced  softly  and  placed  his  hands  on  his  cheeks. 
They  were  quite  cold.  Livingstone  was  dead.  It  was  the  mor- 
ning of  May  1st,  1873." 

The  world  knows  how  these  faithful  men  preserved  his  body,, 
took  care  of  his  effects,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  coast  under 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  how  at  last  the  bod}'' 
was  carried  safely  home  to  England,  accompanied  by  Susi  and 
Chuma.  A  fitting  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 
His  body  now  rests  in  English  soil.  All  honor  to  his  memory,, 
and  remembrance  and  gratitude  to  his   faithful  African  friends  !! 

T.  B.  K. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


History  of  the  Conflict  Between  Religion  and  Science.  By 
John  William  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  New  York  :  author  of  a  "Treatise  on  Human  Physiol- 
ogy ;"  "History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe ;" 
"History  of  the  American  Civil  War,"  &c.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  1875. 

This  neat  volume  of  nearly  400  pages  makes  volume  12  of  the 
"International  Scientific  Series"  in  course  of  jDreparation.  Like- 
most  of  the  volumes  that  have  preceded  it,  it  will  be  read  with  in- 
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terest,  and  will  provoke  either  adverse  or  favorable  criticism  as 
may  be  the  religious  views  and  predilections  of  the  readers.  It 
abounds  in  statements  and  opinions  that  may  well  provoke  dis- 
cussion, and  in  the  hands  of  readers  who  have  never  studied  the 
Bible  reverently  and  intelligently,  and,  we  may  add,  believingly, 
we  can  well  imagine  how  it  would  prove  extremely  hurtful.  It 
is  written  with  literary  skill,  and  is  not  without  ingenuity  and 
force.  It  is  mainly  aimed  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  "history  of  the  conflict"  which  he  traces,  is  between  the  Ro- 
man Church  and  Science,  and  not  between  Protestant  Christiani- 
ty and  Science.  This  is  apparent  throughout,  and  in  his  last 
•chapter  (p.  353)  he  asserts  "that  modern  Science  is  the  legitimate 
sister — indeed,  it  is  the  twin-sister — of  the  Reformation.  They 
were  begotten  together  and  were  born  together."  He  thinks  there 
should  be  "a  cordial  union"  between  them. 

We  shall  not  undertake  in  these  pages  to  express  any  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  his  assault  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  edi- 
tors and  theologians  of  that  denomination  will  no  doubt  review 
him  thoroughly.  With  the  limited  space  at  our  command,  we  can 
only  briefly  refer  to  some  of  his  theological  vagaries,  that  our 
readers  may  be  warned  against  the  character  of  his  attacks  upon 
Christian  faith. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  manner  or  matter  of  his  skepti- 
cism. What  he  says  has  been  said  before.  He  belongs  to  that 
class  of  scientists  who  have  outgrown  the  old  fashioned  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  In  theology  he  agrees  with  Colenso  and  German 
Rationalists  ;  in  science,  he  is  a  disciple  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Dar- 
win and  company.  In  the  current  attacks  upon  Christianit}^ 
you  will  find  all  that  he  has  to  say.  He  is  evident]}^  a  man  of 
wide  reading,  of  scholarship  and  high  scientific  attainments,  and 
has  a  way  of  his  own  in  collating  and  stating  his  facts  and  opin- 
ions. But  the  book,  ^  e  repeat,  is  dangerous,  because  of  its  bold- 
ness, its  directness,  and  its  plausibility.  He  denies  being  Atheis- 
tical, and  yet  he  robs  the  Christian  of  his  God.  He  rejects  the 
Bible  as  the  sole  guide  and  standard  of  faith,  incontinently  spurns 
the  Pentateuch  as  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  says  it  was  written 
by  Ezra  on  the  Banks  of  the  Euphrates,  he  obtaining  much  of 
his  material  from  the  Babylonians,  notably  his  account  of  the 
fall  of  man,  the  Deluge,  &c.     He  ridicules  miracles,  swallows 
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Darwinism  without  a  w^ry  face,  and  glorifies  science  generally. 
After  reading  the  book  we  felt  depressed;  not  because  of  the  argu- 
ments, for  we  had  met  with  them  before  ;  but  because  of  the  tone. 
We  felt  more  tlian  ever  the  force  of  that  thoughtful  and  striking 
stanza  in  In  Mcmoriam: 

"Hold  thou  tlie  good  ;  define  it  well: 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
PuocuEEss  to  the  Lords  of  Hell." 

Let  us  gather  a  few  of  his  utterances  and  string  them  together. 
They  will  at  least  let  the  reader  have  a  foretaste  of  what  he  may 
expect  when  he  sits  down  to  the  feast  so  scientifically  prepared. 

"Faith  must  render  an  account  of  herself  to  Reason.  Mysteries 
must  give  place  to  facts."  "How  can  they  believe  that  the  world 
was  made  out  of  nothing,  completed  in  a  week,  finished  just  as 
we  see  it  now  ;  that  it  has  undergone  no  change,  but  that  its  parts 
have  worked  so  indifferently  as  to  rec[uire  incessant  interven- 
tion ?"  He  thinks  "tlie  doctrine  that  ever}^  living  form  is  derived 
from  some  preceding  form,"  may  "probably  be  considered  as  es- 
tablished," and  that  the  Christian  idea  of  "distinct  creative  acts" 
is  necessaril}^  an  exploded  one.  He  believes  that  "toleration" 
can  never  come  from  religion,  but  from  "philosophy."  He  has 
no  faith  in  "providential  interventions,"  but  believes  that  all  is 
fixed,  and  holds  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  "a  gradual,  a  definite,  a 
continuous  unfolding,  a  resistless  order  of  evolution."  He  does 
not  for  a  moment  credit  the  theory  that  solar  and  starry  systems 
"came  into  existence"  by  "an  arbitrary  fiat,"  but  "through  the 
operation  of  law,"  and  that  originally  "there  must  have  been  a 
common  tie  among  all  these  bodies,"  and  "that  the}^  are  only 
parts  of  what  inust  once  have  been  a  single  inassy  He  insists  that 
science  has  a  "right"  to  a  "criterion  of  her  own,  even  if  it  leads 
her  to  "regard  unhistorical  legends  with  disdain ;"  that  her  "vol- 
ume of  inspiration  is  the  book  of  Nature,"  and  that  that  "book" 
is  "infinite  in  extent,  eternal  in  duration."  He  says  the  five 
books  of  Moses  is  "a  production  so  imperfect  as  to  be  unable  to 
stand  the  touch  of  modern  criticism  ;"  that  "tlie  true  character  of 
these  books"  has  been  exposed,  and  that,  too,  "])y  pious  and  learn- 
ed churchmen."  He  says  that  it  would  be  an  "impious  declara- 
tion" if  the  Pentateuch  claimed  that  it  was  "the  writing  of  Al- 
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mighty  God."  He  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  a  "spurious  histor- 
ical work,"  is  "involved  in  contradictions,"  and  "impossibilities" 
of  the  "most  extraordinary"  kind,  is  "unhistoric  and  non-Mosaic," 
and  that  it  so  abounds  in  "imperfections,  so  many  and  so  con- 
spicuous, that  they  would  destroy  the  authenticity  of  any  modern 
historical  work."  He  says  that  religion  has  never  improved  th« 
social  condition  of  man,  and  that  science  only  can.  He  beli'^ves 
the  earth  is  some  250,000  years  old.  His  science  leads  him  to  re- 
ject "the  theory  of  the  Fall"  and  the  "paradisiacal  happiness  of 
the  garden  of  Eden."  He  says  that  "anthropomorphism  will 
never  be  obliterated  from  the  ideas  of  the  unintellectual,"  and 
then  complacently  adds,  that  "their  God,  at  the  best  will  never  be 
anything  more  than  the  gigantic  shadow  of  a  man — a  vast  phan- 
tom of  humanity — like  one  of  those  Alpine  Spectres  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  clouds  by  him  who  turns  his  back  on  the  sun."  He 
says  that  the  "world  of  eternal  truth"  can  not  be  discovered 
"through  the  vain  traditions  that  have  brought  down  to  us  the 
opinions  of  men  who  lived  in  the  morning  of  civilization,  nor  in 
the  dreams  of  mystics  who  thought  that  they  were  inspired,^'  but  "is  to 
be  discovered  by  the  investigations  of  geometry,  and  by  the  prac- 
tical interrogation  of  Nature."  He  says  there  "is  no  Supreme 
Being"  but  "there  is  a  Supreme  Power."  He  says  "there  is  an 
invisible  principle,  but  not  a  personal  God."  "There  is  no  sucli 
thing  as  Providence,  for  Nature  proceeds  under  irresistible  laws 
*  *  The  vital  force  which  pervades  the  world  is  what  the  il- 
literate call  God."  But  enough.  Now  is  not  this  dreary  stuff? 
Let  us  first  meet  this  scientific  atheism  and  infidelity  by  turn- 
ing, in  contrast,  to  tlie  reverent  spirit,  the  Avise  utterance,  the 
simple  faith,  the  adoring  love  of  the  greatest  popt  of  our  times. 
In  the  opening  stanza  of  In  3Iemoriam,  he  thus  addresses  the  Sa- 
viour of  sinners : 

"Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Lo\'e, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  ajiA  faith  alone,  embrace. 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove  : 

"Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade  ; 

Thou  madest  life  in  man  and  brute     ***** 

"Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 
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They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 
And  thoxi,  0  Lord,  art  mare  tfian  they. 

"We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know  ; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow. 

'  'Let  knowledge  from  more  to  more, 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell     *     *     *     * 
And  in  Thy  wisdom  make  me  wise." 

The  last  stanza  of  the  poem  begins  : 

"That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  Lord,  one  law,  one  element." 

Dr.  Draper  believes  in  Nature  and  the  laws  of  Nature.  The 
Christian  believes  that  the  God  of  Nature  and  the  God  of  the 
Bible  is  one  God.  He  believes  tha,t  to  talk  of  law  without  an  in- 
telligent law-giver  is  sheerest  nonsense.  He  believes  that  it  is 
equally  absurd  to  speak  of  creation  v/ithout  an  intelligent  Crea- 
tor. Dr.  Draper  is  much  more  of  an  atomic  or  materialistic  phi- 
losopher than  M.  Renen,  for  in  his  celebrated  lije  of  Christ,  the 
latter  clearly  recognizes  in  natare  the  handiwork  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  beneficent  creator.  Nor  is  the  skeptical  Doctor  half  as 
wise  as  Cuvier,  one  of  the  great  scientists,  for  he  said,  "Moses  has 
left  us  a  cosmogony,  the  exactitude  of  which  is  confirmed  d'^y  by 
day  in  an  admirable  manner."  He  is  not  as  painstaking  and  in- 
formed as  some  recent  geologists  and  palaeontologists,  who  are  de- 
claring that  christian  chronology  is  not  far  of  the  mark,  accord- 
ing to  latest  data.  He  is  not  as  well  informed  as  the  German 
scientist  Ebers,  who  has  published  a  work  on  Egypt  and  Moses, 
in  which  he  shows  that  the  history  of  that  country  confirms 
many  facts  stated  by  the  latter  in  Genesis  and  Exodus.  Mr. 
George  Smith,  of  London,  finds  a  description  of  the  deluge  in  the 
old  Chaldaic  inscriptions  on  monuments ;  but  Mr.  Draper  dis- 
poses of  this  sort  of  testimony  by  insisting  that  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  obtained  his  information  from  the  people  who  erected 
these  very  monuments.  A  summary  way  of  evading  a  difficulty, 
if  not  the  true  way. 

Dr.  Draper  cannot  believe  such  idle  stories  as  the  scriptures 
contain,  but  he  can  credit  the  idle  stories  of  profane  waiters.     He 
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cannot  believe  that  God  creates  by  His  Almighty  fiat,  but  he 
readily  believes  in  a  self-creative  world  matter.  He  cannot  be- 
lieve in  Moses'  account  of  God's  creating  man  out  of  dust,  but  he 
can  easily  receive  the  Darwinian  theory  that  "first  organisms" 
originated  by  self-development,  and  that  man  is  a  highly  devel- 
oped ape,  but  by  self-emancipation.  He  rejects  all  the  Bible 
teaches  concerning  science.  The  Bible  does  not  claim  to  be 
either  a  teacher  of  science,  or  an  arbiter  in  questions  of  natural 
science.  It  is  a  guide  in  matters  concerning  the  Christian  life. 
Its  end  and  aim  is  to  teach  the  lost  soul  the  way  of  salvation — 
the  Vv^ay  to  heaven  and  immortal  joy  and  rest.  When  it  refers 
to  science,  it  is  in  the  "language  of  every  day  life."  It  never 
touches  physical  ground  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and 
then  physical  processes  "are  fragmentarily  sketched  in  a  few  bold 
strokes."  It  leaves  "innumerable  questions"  to  be  hereafter  "an- 
swered by  our  own  investigation."  Its  statement  of  religious 
truth  is  always  direct  and  clear  ;  its  statement  of  physical  "fact  is 
broad  and  general,"  leaving  room  "for  all  later  discoveries  and 
details." 

We  have  in  another  article  referred  to  the  conflict  that  has 
arisen  between  religion  and  science.  No  such  conflict  need  exist, 
for  both  are  true,  and  truth  is  one.  Whenever  there  is  real  con- 
flict, you  may  be  sure  that  one  is  false.  Ti'ue  religion  and  true 
science  have  the  same  origin — they  are  born  of  God.  The  title, 
therefore,  of  his  book  is  a  misnomer.  The  ablest  expounders  of 
the  book  of  Nature  have  seen  in  it  no  antagonism  to  God's  Book. 
Many  of  the  very  greatest  natural  scientists  have  not  considered 
that  antagonism  between  the  two  was  even  possible.  Such  were 
the  views  of  Copernicus,  Kepler  and  Newton — all  of  whom  Dr. 
Draper  praises,  and  in  whose  achievements  he  glories.  Among 
scientists  of  a  later  day  many  hpve  held  the  same  opinion,  and 
they  are  of  the  foremost.  We  may  mention  the  names  of  Haller, 
Euler  and  Wagner,  in  Germany ;  of  Cuvier,  Lavoisier  and  La- 
Faye,  in  France ;  and  of  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Brews- 
ter, Whewell  and  Buckland,  in  England.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
between  the  Bible  and  Science  there  are  not  some  difficulties. 
But  what  is  meant,  is,  that  obstacles  that  once  existed  have  been 
removed,  and  that  there  is  a  closer  agreement.  It  is  believed 
when  the  science  of  exegisis  has  attained  greater  perfection  and 
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natural  science  is  better  understood,  that  other  supposed  difficul- 
ties will  disappear.  We  plainly  allow  that  mistakes  have  been 
made  by  theologians  in  the  interpretation  of  Scriptural  language 
which  a  truer  critical  apparatus  has  corrected.  But  then,  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  many  blunders  of  science  in  the  past.  The 
centuries  are  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  scientific  failures.  We 
doubt  not,  that  many  of  the  opinions  held  by  Dr.  DrajDcr  and  his 
confederates  will  be  abandoned  and  forgotten  in  the  future.  Why 
even  to-day,  many  learned  European  scientists  reject  the  ape  ori- 
gin of  man,  and  the  natural  selection  hypothesis.  Vinchow, 
Luschka  and  others  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  Agassiz, 
the  King  of  the  whole  breed.  These  learned  men  do  not  believe 
in  their  relationship  to  anthropoid  apes,  or  to  any  other  of  the 
mammal  species.  We  can  only  refer  to  a  controversy  among 
some  of  their  school — 'the  one  set  obliterating  all  distinction  as  to 
the  origin  of  man  ;  the  other  claiming  that  the  human  family 
sprung  from  many  pairs.  ''When  doctors  disagree,"  &c.  But  our 
space  is  up  without  saying  half  we  desired.  We  add  this  re- 
mark :  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  science  lauded  by 
our  author  believed  in  revealed  religion.  One  other  remark. 
He  points  to  our  own  land  as  the  best  example  to  show  "the  re- 
sults of  the  influence  of  science  upon  civilization."  In  what  land 
has  religion  had  a  wider  field  and  completer  sway  ?  Soul-liberty 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  republicanism.  The  religion  of 
America  has  aided  science  in  its  progress,  and  has  in  turn  been 
favored.  The  noblest  triumphs  of  science  have  been  always 
achieved  under  the  influence  of  pure  religion.  T.  B.  K. 

The  Life  of  Christ.     By  Frederic   W.   Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S. ; 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Master  of  Marlbor- 
ough College,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Manet 
Immota  Fides.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  713  Broadway. 
One  vol.,  8vo.,  price  $3.00. 

We  have  thus  copied  the  full  title  page  of  this  work,  the  print 
and  binding  of  which  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Draj)er,  is  this  admira- 
ble productioH  of  Dr.  Farrar.  After  reading  the  former  you  feel 
as  if  you  had  been  breathing  the  air  of  an  infected  district,  or 
the  impure  atmosphere  of  a  hospital.  You  rise  from  the  study 
of  the  other  fresh  and  invigorated,  after  inhaling  an  atmosphere 
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in  which  there  lurks  neither  disease  nor  death.  The  one  leaves 
you  heart-sick,  without  hope,  without  a  Guide,  without  a  home 
hereafter  when  life's  trials  and  conflicts  are  ended,  without  an 
all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  all-merciful  God.  The  other  reveals 
to  you  in  clearer  light  and  with  more  radiant  beauty  and  grace, 
tlie  One  altogether  lovely — the  Man-God,  the  Divine-Human,  the 
Elder  Brother,  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  Redeemer  of  a  sin- 
smitten  world,  who  represented  in  His  own  person  two  natures, 
and  in  His  own  life  two  Kingdoms.  You  go  forth  from  the 
pious  contemplation  of  such  a  life,  as  it  is  unfolded  to  you  in 
these  wonderfully  graphic  and  eloquent  pages,  with  higher  im- 
pulses, a  healthier  music  in  the  soul,  profounder  gratitude,  deep- 
er humility,  loftier  conceptions,  greater  consecration  and  surer 
hopes. 

It  is  a  v/ork  of  great  ability  and  learning.  It  shows  vast  read- 
ing, and  yet  it  is  not  intended  for  the  scholar  so  much  as  for  the 
general  reader.  It  evinces  a  large,  catholic,  earnest  spirit,  and 
is  marked  throughout  with  a  judicial  calmness  and  fairness  in 
controverted  matters  that  is  very  commendable  and  pleasing. 
The  book  is  not  a  defence  of  Christianity.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  be  an  argument  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Divine,  but,  as 
the  distinguished  author  says,  is  written  by  "a  believer  to  believ- 
ers, as  a  Christian  to  Christians."  It  necessarily  traverses  many 
fields  of  learning,  and  takes  in  its  course  much  that  concerns  the 
scholar,  thinker  and  professed  theologian,  and  yet  the  humblest 
disciple  may  sit  and  learn.  It  is  so  filled  with  a  sweet,  gentle, 
kindly  spirit,  and  is  so  illumined  by  a  high  intelligence,  that  any 
one  may  read  with  delight  and  ease,  and  may  follow  the  author 
as  he  traces  so  tenderly,  so  beautifully,  so  graphically  the  Won- 
derful Life  from  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  to  the  ascension  on  the 
mountain.  The  author  exhibits  on  every  page  the  hand  of  the 
true  critic  and  the  skilled  man  of  letters.  The  book  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Its  rare  beauty, 
richness,  elegance,  and  clearness  of  stjde,  and  the  marvellous  skill 
with  which  the  author  portrays  the  life  of  the  Master,  will  attract 
thousands  of  readers  who  are  not  found  often  reading  the 
simple,  unadorned,  exquisite  narratives  of  the  Grospels. 

Dr.  Farrar  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  imaginative,  picturesque 
and  eloquent  of  modern  writers.     His  pictures  of  Eastern  life,  his 
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descriptions  of  scenery,  his  limning  of  character,  his  great  felicity 
of  expression,  prove  him  to  be  both  poet  and  artist,  and  enable 
him  to  follow  successfully  in  the  wake  of  a  hundred  authors 
who  have  essayed  to  trace  the  life  of  the  Sinless  One,  and  to 
tell  the  wondrous  and  tireless  story  with  a  grace,  a  vividness,  a 
freshness,  an  entrancing  pathos  and  eloquence  that  surpasses 
them  all.  We  have  not  been  carried  away  by  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration. Our  words  have  been  deliberately  M^eighed.  It  is  a  book 
of  very  uncommon  merit.  In  prose  literature  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  work  that  is  irradiated  with  a  more  attractive  imagina- 
tion or  a  more  pleasing  fancy.  There  are  scores  of  pages  that  are 
so  beautiful,  so  touching,  and  so  interfused  with  poetic  sentiment 
and  imagery,  that  they  might  be  proudly  claimed  by  any  one  of 
the  acknowledged  masters  of  our  tongue.  If  you  begin  the  work, 
you  will  be  quite  certain  to  read  it  to  the  end.  In  dramatic  skill 
and  sustained  power  it  interests  you  as  much  as  any  work  of  fio- 
tion,  whilst  in  its  moral  elevation — in  the  white-light  of  purity  and 
beauty  which  surrounds  it,  it  is  simply  unapproached  and  unap- 
proachable. And  yet  the  book  throughout,  however  highly  col- 
ored, is  simple,  lucid,  easily  comprehended,  and  faithful  to  the 
Divine  record.  The  life  of  Jesus  was  never  before  so  admirably 
told. 

I  imited  as  to  space,  we  must  conclude  by  urging  the  reader  to 
procure  the  book.  It  is  a  treasury  of  learning,  thought,  piety  and 
eloquence.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  must  supersede  all  other 
lives  of  the  Saviour.  The  general  reader  will  not  need  those 
written  by  Jeremj^  Taylor,  Neander,  Ellicott,  Hanna,  Crosby,  Re- 
nan  and  Straus.  With  emphasis,  we  again  say,  if  you  would  be 
refreshed,  edified  and  fascinated,  read  Faerar's  Life  of  Christ. 

T.  B.  K. 


BOOKS  FOR   THE  YOUNG. 


We  are  pleased  to  see  that  old  heads  are  beginning  tc  consider 
with  some  earnestness  the  character  of  the  books  that  are  written 
for  children  and  youth.  It  is  high  time  surely  that  this  were 
done.  The  press  teems  with  publications  that  are  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  young  heads,  and  it  is  only  stating  the  truth  when 
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we  aver  lliat  quite  half  of  them  are  altogether  unworthy,  by  reas- 
on either  of  impurity,  insipidity  or  stupidity.  They  are  written 
with  little  skill,  and  are  utterly  valueless  for  good,  although  po- 
tent'al  for  evil.  This  sweeping  remark  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  all.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  juvenile  literature  can 
boast  of  a  good  many  admirable  books  written  by  those  who  have 
the  happy  art  of  blending  pleasure  with  instruction.  And  a  great 
art  it  is.  If  you  have  never  tried  to  prepare  even  a  newspaper 
article  for  the  "little  ones,"  you  cannot  well  understand  how  difla- 
cult  it  is  to  achieve  success  in  that  line.  We  were  some  years 
ago  in  a  situation  that  exacted  of  us  such  trials,  and  our  failure 
was  onlj'^  ecjualled  by  our  consciousness  of  incapacity  for  that 
kind  of  exercise.  But  there  are  some  successful  writers  for  th© 
j^oung  in  this  country,  and  in  England  and  some  j^ortions  of  Eu- 
rope there  are  a  dozen  or  more  authors  who  have  rendered  signal 
service  in  this  department. 

It  demands,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  peculiar  gifts  to  write  a 
successful  child's  book.  Ordinarily  the  producers  of  such  books 
are  without  special  talents  or  distinction  in  letters.  The  most 
accomplished  writers  should  only  undertake  such  work.  Charles 
Dickens  devoted  some  spare  hours  during  his  very  busy  life  to  the 
preparation  of  books  for  his  own  children.  If  every  great  author 
of  this  century  had  only  written  one  book  for  the  delight  and  in- 
struction of  children,  what  a  choice  literature  the  little  folks 
would  possess.  When  we  were  a  boy  the  two  best  books  known, 
were  Robinson  Cnisoe  and  Sandford  and  Merton,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  they  still  retain  their  hold  upon  popular  favor.  The 
last  named  is  the  best  book,  take  it  all  in  all,  that  we  are  acquain- 
ted with,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  boys. 

This  is  a  reading  age.  The  boys  will  read  something.  If  thej 
are  not  supplied  with  wholesome  books  that  edify  and  attract, 
they  will  read  vicious  illustrated  papers  and  poisonous  and  licen- 
tious dime  novels.  Our  boys  and  girls  must  have  books  and  pa- 
pers too,  as  the  "grown  folks,"  have,  and  parents  should  be  very 
watchful  as  to  the  morality  of  the  books  that  fall  into  their  chil- 
dren's hands.  The  formative  period  is  childhood,  and  then  it  is 
that  evil  seeds  may  be  sown  and  take  root  easily.  Imj^lant  right 
principles  then  if  you  would  see  blessed  fruit  in  after  life.  The 
evil  done  by  bad  books  and  papers  is  incalculable.     Many  a  crim- 
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inal  who  has  suffered  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law  has  been 
brought  to  that  awful,  unhappy  end,  by  the  baneful  influences  and 
teachings  of  his  childhood.  Evil  example  and  evil  books  are 
sure  to  bring  forth  a  luxuriant  crop  of  vice  and  villiany.  Only 
the  other  day,  we  read  of  an  attempted  robbery  by  a  lad,  who 
fleeing  left  behind  a  copy  of  a  biography  of  some  Dick  Turpin,  or 
other  house-breaker  and  highwayman.  AVe  have  long  thought 
that  such  wicked  books  should  be  suppressed,  and  the  heaviest 
penalties  visited  upon  their  publishers. 

It  strikes  us  that  modern  school-libraries  contain  too  many 
stories  and  fictions.  We  believe  it  is  right  to  develop  the  fancy 
and  imagination  of  children,  but  it  may  be  overdone.  Good 
biographies,  books  of  travels,  histories,  easy  scientific  lessons,  poe- 
try of  the  sweet,  simple  sort — these  are  the  books  that  should 
most  abound  it  appears  to  us. 

We  cannot  well  avoid  referring  to  Sunday-School  books  as  they 
enter  so  largely  into  the  juvenile  literature  of  the  day.  The 
larger  part  of  such  books  we  believe  to  be  trashy  and  unimprov- 
ing  to  a  great  extent.  Persuade  children  to  read  such  poor  stuff 
as  many  Sunday-School  books  are  made  of,  and  you  either  im- 
poverish the  mind  or  create  a  taste  that  will  become  more  vicious 
with  advancing  years.  When  viewed  from  a  religious  stand- 
point, many  of  them  must  appear  exceptionabl}^  defective.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  they  are  written  for  the  most  part  by  well-mean- 
ing Christian  people,  but  they  contain  none  the  less  distorted  and 
often  repulsive  views  of  religion  and  life.  Aside  from  great  de- 
fects of  style,  they  present  religion  in  a  false  or  repellant  aspect, 
and  violate  every  youthful  idea  of  liberty  and  happiness.  Ac- 
cording to  the  acrid  and  ascetic  religion  ta,ught  in  some  of  these 
books,  religion  entails  endless  hardships  upon  the  believer,  robs 
him  of  the  "perfect  law  of  liberty,"  keeps  him  in  perpetual 
straight-jackets,  and  promises  no  happiness  until  the  future  state 
of  rest  is  reached.  Now  all  this  does  infinite  injury,  and 
is  absurdly  false.  Let  then  critical  scrutiny  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  religious  books  for  the  young.  Let  only  books  that 
teach  the  truth  and  present  correct  views  of  life,  be  introduced. 
Let  the  mental  nutriment  be  healthful  and  natural,  and  good 
and  not  evil  will  be  done.  We  know  one  tale,  written,  by  a  great 
master,  that  has  more  of  genuine  religious  fervor,  powder,  truth 
and  beauty  than  will  be  found  in  a  whole  library  of  the  average 
Sunday-School  books.  We  refer  to  George  Eliot's  tremendous 
story,  Janet's  Eepeniance,  contained  in  her  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

T.  B.  K. 
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GET  THE  BEST. 


WEBSTER'S 

UMBEID&ED  BIGTIONAEY. 


lOj'OOO  'Words  aiad  Meanings  not  in  oHjcf  Ulclionaries.    30©0  En- 
gravings ;  1§4©  Psggcs  Quarto,     frice  1^12. 

"THE  BEST  PBACTICAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  ^-^TK&T  r —London  quarterly 
Beview,   October,  1878. 

E;^"  A  National  Standard.  The  authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Oince  at  Wash- 
ington, and  supplied  by  the  Government  to  every  pupil  at  West  Point. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washim/ton,  April  2S,  1873. 

V^ebster's  Dictionary  is  the  Standard  authority  for  printing  in  this  Office,  and  has  been 
fox  the  last  four  j^ears, — A.  M.  CLAPP,  C'ongi'em-sional  Printer. 

^^  Warmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Presscott,  Motley,  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Halleck, 
AVhittier,  WilUis,  Saxe,  Elihu  Burritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Eufus  Choate,  and  the  best  Ameri- 
can and  European  scholars. 

A  necessity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher,  and  professional  man.  What 
Library  is  complete  without  the  best  English  Dictionarv. 

SiECEI^'T  TESTIMONY.— We  have  already  published  such  varied,  emphatic 
and  BTimerous  testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  from  distinguished 
sources,  and  both  hemispheres,  that  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  piiblish  largely 
from  those  of  a  like  character  we  are  constantly  receiving.  We  however  present  the  fol- 
lowing, quite  recent,  as  representing  different  localities  and  varied  interests  : — 

Springfield,  Illinois,  January  28,  1875. 

Webster's  Dictionaky  is  the  Standaed  in  Illinois. — S.  M.  ETEB,    State  Supt.  Puhlif 

Insl/ruction.  

Mt.  Ilolyoke  Sem.,  So.  Hadley,  Mass.  Feb.  27,  1875. 

Webster's  Dictionary  is  now  our  Standard.  It  is  a  whole  Library  in  itself.  It  is  a  mine 
whose  treasures  I  so  like  to  explore,  that  when  I  go  to  it  for  a  word,  I  am  constantly  ling- 
ering to  studv  it      Its  definitions  and  word  Jddories  are  marvels  of  thoroughness  arul  OjCCU- 

7Y«^.— JULIA  E.  WAED,  Principal.  

St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  (R.  C.)  BrooJdyn,  N.  T.,  March  1,  1875. 

The  "Unabridged"  as  it  now  stands  has  no  rival.  It  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  published  in  the  English  Language.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  100,- 
000,000  of  people  are  your  debtors.  The  improvements  are  as  vast  as  the  original  under- 
taking is  stupendous. — JOHN  O'KANE  MURRAY,  Prof.  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.   

Theolog.  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1"875. 

Webster  is  considered  the  standard  authority  on  disputed  points. — Prof.'  J.  A.  SING- 
MASTER.  

From  Rev.  Lxman  Abbott,  a  well  knoicii  scholar  and  writer,  and  editor  Hkist.  Chnstian 
Weekly. 

New  York,  Jan.  25,  1875. 

In  the  particular  department  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  for  a  critical  use  of  Webster's 
Dictionary — theological  and  ecclesiastical  literature— I  have  found  its  deiiuiiions  without 
an  equal  in  any  book  in  the  language.  By  its  habitual  method  of  treating  all  doubtful 
words,  and  all  words  of  complex  meaning,  historically,  tracing  down  their  use  from  primi- 
tive to  present  meaning,  and  by  its  statement  of  the  derivatives  and  equivalents  in  other 
languages,  as  well  as  by  itrj  colorles?  impartialitj',  it  often  throws  light  on  the  true  meaning 
of  Scripture,  or  on  the  proper  significance  of  language,  which,  by  its  purely  professional 
use  has  lost  its  true  character  ;  and  I  have  frequently  found  in  the  compass  of  a  few  lines 
au  amount  of  real  information,  and  ©f  practical  suggestions,  which  elaborate  articles  or  es- 
says in  professional  works  have  failed  to  afford.  In  this  respect  it  has,  in  my  judgment,  no 
equal ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  dictionary  of  the  Greek  or  latin  language  which,  in  the  tho- 
roughness of  treatment  in  these  respecis,  is  its  peer.  We  place  a  Webster's  Dictionary, 
next  to  a  good  reference  Bible,  as  the  foundation  of  the  family  librarv. — LYM.VN  ABBOT. 

A  HjE  W  F,EATUM,3S.— To  the  aOOO  illustrations  heretofore  in  Webster's  Un- 
abridged we  have  recently  added  four  pages  of  COLORED  ILLUSTHA- 
'!l?l!OI^Sj  engraved  expressly  for  the  work,  at  a  large  expense.     Also 
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I.Ai\I>-SCRIP  FUi^O  ACT. 


The  General  Assembly  has  passed  an  act  carrying  into  effect 
the  conditions  which  the  State  agreed  to,  when  it  accepted  the 
Land  Scrip  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  colleges  for  imparting  instruction  in  regard  to  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  necessity  of  this  action : 

By  the  Act  of  July  2d,  1862,  Congress  appropriated  Land  Scrip 
for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  colleges,  "the  leading  object  of 
which  should  be,  without  excluding  other  literary  and  scientific 
studies  (and  including  military  tactics)  to  teach  in  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus- 
trial classes." 

States  which  had  no  public  lands  within  their  limits,  were  by 
the  law  forced  to  sell  their  scrip.  The  quota  of  North  Carolina 
amounted  to  270,000  acres  in  scrip. 

One  condition  of  the  grant  was  that  "if  the  principal,  or  the 
interest  of  the  fund  should  by  any  action  or  contingencies,  be  dimin- 
ished or  lost,"  the  State  should  restore  it. 

Another  condition  was  that  if  the  College  should  not  be  estab- 
lished the  State  should  repay  to  the  United  States  the  whole 
amount  of  the  sales  of  the  scrip. 

In  1866  the  State  accepted  the  Scrip  and  agreed  to  these  conditions. 
Ihe  Irudees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  are  officers  of -the  State, 
therefore  the  General  Assembly  in  1867  entrusted  to  them  the 
Scrip  with  the  duty  to  establish  one  or  more  colleges,  as  above 
mentioned,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  Trustees  of  that  year  sold  the  Scrip  for  what  was  then  the 
market  price,  viz  :  fifty  cents  an  acre,  realizing  $135,000.    Tyhe 
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used  $10,000  of  this,  conceiving  themselves  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  Act  of  Congress. 

In  1868,  a  new  Board  of  Trustees  came  into  office  under  the 
Reconstruction  Acts ;  $125,000  of  the  Fund  went  into  their  hands. 

This  amount  their  Treasurer,  R.  W.  Lassiter,  Esq.,  invested  in 
securities  of  North  Carolina,  part  of  which  are  admitted  to  be 
valid,  but  a  larger  part  are  Special  Tax  bonds,  viz  :  $80,000  un- 
disputed (of  which  one  half  are  "old  bonds"),  and  $180,000  Spe- 
cial Tax  bonds. 

The  General  Assembly  repudiates  the  latter,  as  void  and  worth- 
less— and  does  not  ipaj  the  interest  on  the  legal  bonds. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  the  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature are  sworn  to  support,  commands  them  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable to  establish  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Moreover,  as  shown  above,  the  State  must  either  do  this  or  restore 
the  whole  amount  to  the  United  States.  And  besides,  the  State 
would  be  guilty  of  a  dishonorable  breach  of  tnist,  having  accepted 
a  fund  to  be  used  for  teaching  its  own  farmers  and  mechanics,  to 
pay  part  of  its  own  debt  with  the  fund  and  then  refuse  to  pay 
any  interest  whatever  because  jmrt  of  the  bonds  paid  off  are  decided 
to  be  worthless. 

The  duty  of  the  State  being  so  plain  it  would  seem  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  enquire  whether  the  United  States  would  actually 
bring  suit  against  it,  but  the  fact  is,  an  investigation  has  been 
made  under  authority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  re- 
port submitted,  accusing  North  Carolina  and  one  or  two  other 
Southern  States  of  gross  breach  of  trust,  and  the  Attorne}^  General 
has  been  ordered  to  report  the  mode  of  enforcing  reparation. 
And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  to  the  United  States  the  power  to  sue  a  State  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  in  1868,  having  been  removed 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  the  present  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, elected  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1874,  finding  themselves 
in  possession  of  the  above  mentioned  securities,  part  of  which  are 
void  and  the  whole  unavailable,  being  desirous  of  carrying  out 
their  trust,  made  a  report  showing  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  fund  and  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  being  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
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the  Special  Tax  bonds  should  not  be  treated  as  of  any  validity 
whatever,  two  modes  existed  for  carrying  out  the  obligations  of 
the  State,  viz :  either  pay  interest  on  the  $80,000  valid  bonds, 
which  was  past  due  since  18G8,  or  restore  the  fund  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  of  the  State.  There  is  not  a  great  difference  in 
these  two  modes.  The  former  would  require  a  larger  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  out  at  once  ;  the  latter  only  an  annual  interest 
of  $7,500,  which  being  paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  require  an  increase  of  the  tax  on  property  of  the  in- 
significant amount  of  three  cents  on  the  thousand  dollars  of  val- 
uation. 

The  General  Assembly  preferred  the  latter  mode  as  being  the 
simplest  and  least  burdensome  to  the  people. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  intend  with  this  money  to  carr}'- 
into  effect  the  act  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  agricultural! 
and  mechanical  branches,  as  soon  as  practicable.  They  then  in- 
tend to  appeal  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  higher  education; 
everywhere,  for  contribution  to  an  endowment  large  enough  tO' 
enable  them  to  start  the  University  in  full  vigor  in  all  its 
branches.  All  contributions  are  to  be  exempt  from  liabilit}^  from^ 
any  debt  the  University  may  now  owe. 

Under  a  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  (Chief  Jus- 
tice Waite  presiding),  the  buildings,  campus,  books,  apparatus^, 
and  all  other  property  needed  to  enable  the  State  to  carry  out  the 
objects  for  which  the  University  was  established,  as  distinct  from, 
the  endowment,are  not  subject  to  sale  under  execution  or  mortgage. - 

The  above  points  were  so  ably  presented  by  the  member  of  the- 
House  of  Representatives  from  Rockingham,  Mr.  W.  N.  Mebane,. 
that  we  th.nk  it  best  to  subjoin  a  synopsis  of  his  speech. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  SPPJECH  OF  W.  N.  MEBANE,  REPRESENTATIVE. 
FROM  ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
LAND  SCRIP,    DELIVERED  MARCH  9th,    1875. 

******** 

I.  As  is  submitted  in  the  memorial  of  the  present  Trustees, 
Congress,  by  an  act  approved  July  2d,  1862,  did  donate  to  the 
several  States  and  territories  a  land  scrip  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative,  (whereby 
our  State  became  entitled  to  270,000  acres,)  in  trust  to  be  applied 
to  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,- 
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wherein,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
the  leading  object  should  be  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  pertain  to  the  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  man- 
ner as  should  be  prescribed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
States,  upon  condition,  however,  that  if  any  portion  of  this  fund 
arising  from  said  donation,  or  the  interest  thereon,  should  be 
diminished  or  lost,  it  should  be  replaced  by  the  State  so  that  the 
capital  should  remain  forever  undiminished;  the  annual  interest  to 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  named ;  un(^er  which  act  five  years 
were  allov\^ed,  within  which  to  put  such  college  in  operation.  See 
.Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XII,  page  503,  to  which  I  refer.  The  limit 
of  five  years  was  further  extended  by  an  act  of  1866. 

II.  A  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina, adopted  February  22d,  1866,  did,  in  behalf  of  our  State, 
"accept  the  benefits  of  the  said  act  of  Congress  in  all  respects  ac- 
cording to  the  TERMS  and  conditions  thereof,,'  and  said  scrip 
was  so  received  by  the  Public  Treasurer  :  and  by  an  act  passed 
February  11th,  1867,  the  same  was  transferred  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  to  be  by  them  used  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
>of  the  grant ;  but,  with  the  privilege  of  the  County  Court  of  each 
county  to  select  and  have  at  all  times  in  said  Agricultural  School, 
to  be  established  by  the  University,  one  student,  a  native  of  the 
State,  of  good  character,  and  without  means  of  his  own  for  educa- 
tion, free  of  charge,  for  tuition  and  room-rent,  and  that  too  with- 
out requiring  of  such  beneficiar}^  the  preparation  necessary  to 
enter  the  regular  College  course.  The  Trustees  sold  the  scrip  at 
the  market  price  and  for  the  same  prices  that  were  obtained  for 
like  scrip  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  new  Republican  regime  of  1868, 
the  sum  of  $125,000,  the  net  sum  for  which  they  were  account- 
able. Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  in  my  further  remarks 
to  cast  any  unjust  aspersions  upon  many  honorable  gentlemen 
who  were  members  of  the  new  Republican  Board  of  1868,  or 
charge  that  all  members  of  that  Board  are  culpable  for  the  results 
which  followed  ;  but  so  it  turned  out,  as  I  am  able  to  show  by  the 
bill  of  sale  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  I  obtained  on 
application  from  the  proper  authority,  that  R.  W.  Lassiter,  did 
purchase  of  L.  P.  Bayne  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  firm  (whose  very 
name  I  understand  to  be  a  synonym  for  fraud)  $160,000  special 
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tax  bonds  for  $81,000,  and  with  the  residue  of  the  $125,000  of 
good  money  and  securities  turned  over  to  liim,  he  bought  new 
bonds,  not  special  tax,  and  "old  bonds"  of  the  State.  Why  he  did 
not  invest  in  United  States  Bonds  does  not  appear. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  1868,  tlie  old  faculty  of  the 
University,  including  the  venerable  and  honored  Governor 
Swain,  were  turned  adrift,  and  under  the  new  faculty  the 
University  gasped  and  died,  no  Agricultural  College  w^as 
there  maintained  as  w^as  agreed  and  provided  by  law. — 
Among  the  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  1868,  I  find  the  names  of 
William  F.  Henderson,  John  Pool,  Robert  W.  Lassiter,  and 
among  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  Board  were  H.  Men- 
ninger,  H.  Adams,  S.  S.  Ashley,  C.  L.  Harris  and  Rev.  Sol.  Pool. 
Without  comment,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  whose  honorable  Committee  composed  of 
Hons.  W.  A.  Graham,  W.  T.  Faircloth,  John  Kerr,  P.  C.  Cameron, 
R.  L.  Patterson,  W.  L.  Steele  and  K.  P.  Battle  have  submitted 
the  memorial  to  us,  sre  not  the  Board  of  Trustees  under  whose 
auspices  the  Land  Scrip  Fund  was  lost,  as  might  have  been  in- 
ferred, from  what  the  gentleman  from  Alamance  has  said. 

We  have  then  the  established  fact  that  under  the  management 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  came  in  under  the  Constitution  of 
1868,  the  Universit}^,  including  the  agricultural  department 
thereof,  absolutely  died  or  ceased  to  exist  as  an  institution,  and 
its  classic  halls  and  long  tenanted  cloisters  were  given  up  to  the 
moles  and  the  bats.  You  need  not  to  be  told  that  the  Special 
Tax  bonds,  bought  as  above  stated,  are  and  have  been  worthless 
and  void,  nor  that  the  other  bonds  of  the  State,  though  valid, 
have  long  since  ceased  to  yield  any  interest  to  their  owner.  Such, 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  original  fund,  such  its  management 
and  such  its  fate.  It  is  not  onlj^  diminished,  it  is  either  absolutely 
lost  or  utterly  unavailable.  Our  solemn  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  broken,  and  according  to  its  express  terms  we 
have  forfeited  the  whole  fund  ;  though  the  matter  yet  is  in 
abeyance  and  we  have  a  golden  opportunity  presented' to  restore 
the  fund  and  escape  a  suit  and  a  decree  of  forfeiture. 

The  plain  deduction  from  the  facts  above  submitted,  and  the 
first  point  in  our  position,  which  we  have  chosen  to  present  as  a 
conclusion  of  an  unstated  proposition  is  this :     "The  State  of 
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North  Carolina  is  liable,  under  her  own  solemn  contract,  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  Government  $125,000  for  breach  of  trust." 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider  our  duty  in  the  premises.  Shall 
we,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  issue  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  his  certificate  for  $125,000,  the  interest  on 
which  ($7,500)  shall  be  annually  applied  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  Agricultural  College  as  is  contemplated 
in  the  act  of  Congress,  and  thereby  in  thus  restoring  this  fund, 
avoid  a  suit  for  forfeiture;  or  shall  we  supinely  let  things  take 
their  due  course,  forfeit  the  grant  irrevocably  ;  be  sued  as  we  may 
be  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  have  to  raise  actually  by  taxation, 
the  whole  sum  of  $125,000  ?  Shall  we  authorize  the  payment  of 
$7,500  annually,  to  do  which  there  will  be  an  additional  tax  of 
only  five  cents  on  the  thousand  dollars,  supposing  it  all  to  come 
from  real  estate  and  only  three  cents  on  the  thousand  dollars,  if 
as  may  be  and  will  be,  the  license  tax  betaken  into  account,  (and 
I  state  this  from  careful,  correct  calculation,)  and  thereby  save 
forever  to  our  State  this  fund,  or  will  we  take  the  other  alterna- 
tive ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposition  is  too  plain  for  argument,  but 
there  is  more  than  this  business  proposition  which  needs  no 
proof.  There  is  a  matter  of  conscience  involved,  and  I  ask  your 
earnest  attention  to  this  point.  The  Constitution  of  1868,  which 
we  are  all  sworn  to  support,  article  9,  section  15,  from  which  I 
read  *  *  *  *  as  you  see,  fully  ratifies  all  the  legislation  above 
set  forth  in  reference  to  this  land  scrip  and  fully  confirms  its 
transfer  to  the  Trustees  for  the  '^perpetual  benefit  of  the  University." 
Section  16  of  the  same  article  provides  that  the  General  Assembly 
SHALL  establish  and  maintain  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  Depart- 
ment of  xigriculture  in  connection  Avith  the  University.  You 
recognize  and  conform  to  your  obligations  under  the  Constitution 
as  to  the  Insane  and  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  and  without 
hesitation  vote  appropriations  ten  times  more  than  this.  Now  I 
would  like  for  some  casuist  to  explain,  how  our  obligation  will 
be  avoided  in  this  matter  of  education.  I  ask  your  answer  in 
your  votes.  I  appeal  to  you  not  as  an  alumnus,  though  I  have 
the  honor  of  a  degree  from  the  Universit}'",  but  as  a  North  Caro- 
linian and  an  oath  bound  legislator. 

The  sovereign  people,  endeared  as  they  are  to  the  University 
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by  tradition,  by  State  pride,  by  glorious  memories  of  its  past, 
finding  that  the  Constitution,  in  its  provision  that  the  University 
should  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  common  school  system, 
*****  *  ^'  *  *         had  killed 

killed  the  University — by  the  voice  which  now  I  ask  you  to  listen 
at — for  it  is  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  is  emphatic,  is  as 
thunder — have  said  by  a  majority  of  nearly  40,000,  that  the 
University  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  The 
people  thus  in  their  vote  on  this  amendment,  which  is  now  the 
law,  have  said  to  us  :  "Re-establish  the  University  set  on  foot  by 
tiie  patriots  and  statesmen  of  1789."  Attend,  I  pray  you,  to  this 
multitudinous  voice  of  a  sovereign  State  whose  sworn  servants 

we  are. 

IV.  I  feel  almost  ashamed  in  view  of  the  situation  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  a  mere  "bagatelle"  this  additional  tax  will  be. 
For  the  county  of  Graham  it  will  be  $6.00  per  vear ;  for  the 
countv  of  Alamance,  ^84,00;  Swain,  $8.00;  Cherokee,  $26.00;  Curri- 
tuck, $30.00;  Buncombe,  $26.00;  Burke,  $23.00  ;  Dare,  $10.00,  &c. 
Oh  !  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Could  the  Legislature  of  1789, 
whose  successors  we  are,  which  set  on  foot  this  glorious  old  Uni- 
versity, that  has  furnished  the  United  States  with  a  President, 
our  State  with  Governors,  our  Congress  with  representative  men, 
could  that  Legislature  of  1789,  which  set  on  foot  this  institution 
which  blessed  the  State  for  seventy  years,  could  it  have  had  pre- 
sented to  its  view  the  possibility  that  its  lineal  successor  of  1875 
would  hesitate  on  such  a  proposition  as  that  made  in  this  bill,  it 
would  have  said  in  the  language  of  a  scriptural  character,  "Is 
thy  servant  a  dog  that  it  should  do  this  thing."  Vote  down  this 
proposition,  no — you  will  not  persistently  do  it.  Justice,  patriot- 
ism, true  loyalty  to  our  old  "Tar  Heel  State"  forbid  it;  j^ou  will 
not  negative  this  bill,  recommended  as  it  is  by  the  Committee  of 
Education  and  Finance,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  message  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  memorial  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, at  whose  head  is  William  A.  Graham.  Will  you  ?  God 
forbid  1     Carolina  forbid  ! 

V.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  hitherto  appealed  to  the  reason,  the 
judgment  of  this  House,  have  submitted  a  plain  business  pro- 
position, have  suggested  a  plain  constitutional  duty.  May  I 
not  now  appeal  to  those  generous  and  noble  impulses  which, 
often  times,  stir  the  heart  of  man  when  reason  is  silent,  when 
duty  is  a  laggard  !  Ye  men  of  the  West,  who  honor  and  reverence 
the  names  and  memories  of  a  Mitchell  and  a  Swain,  martyrs  as 
they  both  were  to  the  cause  of  science  and  of  Carolina,  will  you 
not  stand  to  the  rescue  ?  Carolinians,  all,  will  you  not  lend  a 
tribute  to  the  noble  PhillipSj  who  died  with  the  harness  on^  im 
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behalf  of  your  State?  Will  Republicans,  by  failing  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  this  measure,  follow  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
mance in  refusing  to  make  amend  for  the  ruin  *  ^-  * 
wrought  ?  Will  Democrats  listen  to  his  insidious  appeals,  sug- 
gesting that  an  Agricultural  School  intended  as  shown  by  the 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1867,  primarily  for  poor  boys  and  farm- 
ers, will  be  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  ?  Will  you,  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  North  Carolinians  all,  falter  in  this  plain  duty  ? 
Will  you  ? 

Ancient  Israel  had  her  schools  of  the  prophets,  Judea  later  her 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Gamaliel,  whence  the  logician  Paul ;  Athens 
her  Academic  groves,  whence  a  Demosthenes,  a  Pericles,  a  The- 
mistocles  ;  England  her  Oxford  and  Ca:i:bridge,  whence  a  legion 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers  ;  New  England  her  Hars^ard  and 
Yale  ;  Virginia  her  University,  peerless  and  proud  ;  New  Jersey 
her  Princeton,  and,  thank  God,  North  Carolina  has  had  her 
Chapel  Hill,  whence  a  Polk,  a  Badger,  a  Graham  and  a  host  of 
miglity  spirits  that  have  shed  lustre  on  their  State  and  nation. 

The  past  is  secure  and  glorious,  the  present  is  desolation  and 
ashes,  the  future  is  with  us  this  da}'',  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  it  not  be 
said  in  sadness  and  bitterness  of  soul,  by  one  who  in  years  to 
come  may  tread  the  silent  groves,  the  echoing  halls,  the  deserted 
cloisters  of  our  University,  in  view  of  the  golden  opportunity  now 
jDresentecl  to  us  to  do  our  plain  duty,  sounded  aloud  as  it  is  b}^ 
the  voice  of  the  people,  may  it  never  be  said.  I  say,  in  view  of  our 
dereliction  in  the  language  of  the  poet :  "Of  all  sad  words  of 
tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest  are  these  :  It  onight  have  been."  Stand 
firm.  Do  j^our  duty  as  Carolinians  and  as  statesmen,  and  future 
generations  shall  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed,  as  now  we  do  and 
say  of  the  patriots  of  a  century  past. 


«I|.AI>E1>     SCHOOLS. 


BY  J.  B.  BOONE,    OF  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 


One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  times  we  live  in  is 
the  tendency  in  everything  towards  combination,  consolidation 
and  unification. 

World  Expositions,  Evangelical  Alliances,  Credit  Mebilier, 
Railroad  consolidations  and  monopolies  seem  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  ;  while  there  looms  up  before  us  the  inceptive  idea  of  a 
great  federal  system  of  education.  This  tendency  of  things  is  cal- 
culated to  foster  the  late  fanciful  dream  of  a  school  of  philanthro- 
pists of  the  one  great  Brotherhood ;  into  which  all  the  world  shall 
be  fraternized  into  one  grand  family,  without  distinction  of  na- 
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tion,  race  or  previous  condition.  The  results  of  which  will  be  to 
eradicate  all  the  ills  from  among  the  children  of  men,  and  cause 
fillial  affection  for  each  other  to  flow,  until  it  covers  the  earth,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,  and  usher  in  the  long  cherished  Mil- 
lennium. 

This  tendency  has  been  ver}^  appropriately  styled  by  Prof.  Da- 
vis of  the  Universit}^  of  Virginia,  iii  a  recent  address  the  ''joint 
stock  principle." 

It  presents  two  very  different  phases.  As  it  appears  in  purely 
benevolent  designs  it  fills  us  with  hope,  and  brightens  the  future 
with  a  prospect  of  rapid  development  in  science  and  religion. 

But  we  are  more  strongly  impressed  with  these  dark  schemes? 
whose  end  is  only  evil  and  that  continually. 

They  consist  in  monied  monopolies,  attended  by  an  array  of 
evil  genius,  and  constitute  a  power  fraught  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences,  ready  always  to  prostitute  itself  to  the  basest 
ends,  and  ever  set  to  accomplish  the  miost  diabolical  designs. 

"They  are  "monsters  of  so  frightful  a  mien,"  that  all  individual 
or  single-handed  enterprises  tremble  before  them  in  perpetual 
dread  of  collision,  while  even  the  Government  is  threatened  by 
them  with  subversion. 

But  while  they  excite  in  all  lovers  of  virtue  the  profoundest 
contempt,  true  philosophy  will  not,  for  a  single  moment,  hesitate 
to  draw  from  them  a  most  valuable  argument  and  turn  it  to  good 
account.  However  mean  the  design,  and  base  the  end,  the  power 
is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  forces.  And  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  same  combination  based  upon  benevolent  design 
and  directed  to  worthy  ends  would  constitute  an  equal  power  for 
good. 

It  is  neither  wise,  nor  prudent  for  good  men  to  fail  to  avail 
themselves  of  good  arguments  drawn  from  such  a  source. 

We  have  some  cause  for  congratulation  as  w^e  behold  this  joint 
stock  principle  ojDerating  in  Missionary  Societies,  Bible  Societies, 
Publication  Societies,  Temperance  organizations  and  educational 
associations ;  and  descending  to  the  more  material,  binding  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  together  by  the  fraternal 
bonds  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

But,  while  this  is  true,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  those  of  the 
other  complexion  have  excelled  us.  For  which  there  is  dealt  to 
lis  a  iust  rebuke  bv  our  Saviour  when  he  savs  :    "The  children  of 
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this  world  are,  in  their  generation,  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light !"  In  energy  and  perseverance  they  have  beat  us ;  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised,  because  Jesus  told  us  so.  We  ought  to  be 
rebuked,  for  he  meant  it  as  a  rebuke. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen  of  the  Association,  to  congratulate  you  in 
your  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  genius  of  the  times  by  attempting 
to  apply  this  joint  stock  principle  to  public  education  in  North 
Carolina,  in  which  nothing  holds  a  more  important  position 
than  Graded  Schools.  The  Graded  School  system  involves  pre- 
eminently the  joint  stock  principle  ;  and  may  be  defined  to  be  "a 
combined  effort  to  secure  the  best  facilities  for  education  at  the 
least  possible  cost."  Perhaps  the  prime  advantage  is  that  of  econ- 
omy. 

These  advantages  will  seldom  be  found  to  exist  in  our  South- 
ern country  save  in  cities  and  towns.  In  a  city  they  are  based 
upon  the  plan  that  500  pupils  can  be  gathered  in  one  school  and 
taught  with  equal  advantage  that  is  afforded  in  smaller  schools. 

This  affords  opportunity  for  a  combined  effort  to  erect  good 
buildings,  and  provide  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost.  Such  a  building  in  a  city  completely  fur- 
nished would  cost  not  less  than  $10,000,  which  amount  collected 
off  of  a  population  that  would  furnish  that  many  children  would 
levy  a  property  tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.  The  same  ad- 
vantage holds  in  the  employment  of  teachers.  To  run  such  a 
school  it  requires  ten  teachers  and  one  principal,  which  would 
cost  annually  about  $6,000,  and  would  levy  a  tax  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent,  or,  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  ordinarily 
costs  in  private  schools.  These  estimates  will  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  statistics  taken  from  official  reports. 

In  the  Richmond  Schools  the  average  cost  for  tuition  for  the 
session  of  1870-'71,  estimated 

Upon  the  average  enrollment,  -         -         -         $  9.83 

Upon  the  average  daily  attendance,       -         -         -      11.23 
For  1871-'72 — on  average  enrollment,       -         -  11.17 

daily  attendance,  -         -      12.63 

For  1872-73 — on  average  enrollment,      -        -  13.13 

"         daily  attendance,  -         -      14.66 

Atlanta  Schools — the  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar  is   15.00 

Savannah     "  "  "  "  17.60 
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Macon  Schools — the  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar  is     16.00 

In  the  Charlotte  school,  just  closed  its  first  session,  the  average 
enrollment  was  236  cost  for  tuition  alone  $9.24  per  scholar ;  in- 
cluding all  expenses,  in  rented  buildings  the  cost  per  scholar  was 
only  $12.25. 

The  economy  in  this  part  of  the  system  stands  in  its  favor  over 
100  per  cent.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  character  of  educa- 
tion is  not  inferior,  the  argument  in  favor  of  its  economy  stands 
complete. 

The  kind  of  education  can  be  very  correctly  estimated  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  place  and  surroundings  where 
it  is  obtained.  The  large  number  of  students  requires  a  thorough 
organization,  and  a  judicious  division  of  labor. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  departments.  Primary,  Gram- 
mar and  High  School  departments.  Each  department  is  divided 
into  grades,  generally  about  six  grades  in  the  Primary,  four  in 
the  Grammar,  and  two  in  the  High  School..  This  grading  jDro- 
ceeds  on  the  principle  that  those  studies  which  are  naturally  con- 
nected shall  b^  taken  up  "^.nd  carried  on  abreast  with  each  other. 
For  instance,  in  the  6th  Primar}^,  the  lowest  grade,  you  com- 
mence to  teach  the  alphabet,  to  read  and  spell,  to  count  b}^  ones 
and  twos,  to  write  and  read  Arabic  figures  to  100,  Roman  num- 
bers to  40,  printing  letters  on  slates,  and  such  objects  as  square, 
oblong,  straight  and  curved  lines,  etc.,  all  at  the  same  time. 

With  such  a  programme  a  teacher  with  good  tact  can  take  50 
children  in  one  room  and  keep  them  almost  frantic  with  delight 
and  teach  them  more  in  one  session  than  could  be  done  by  the 
old  method  in  two. 

In  the  5th  Primary  they  read  the  First  Reader,  study  the  sim- 
ple points  in  punctuation,  the  meaning  of  simple  ^ords,  vowel 
sounds,  spelling,  slate  writing,  to  read  and  write  figures  as  far  as 
999,  Roman  numbers  to  80;  to  count  and  add  threes,  fours  and 
fives  to  100,  also  to  subtract  twos,  threes,  fours  and  fives  from 
numbers  below  10.  Object  lessons  and  animals  continued.  In 
the  4th  grade  they  read  the  Second  Reader,  continue  punctuation, 
spelling,  elementary  sounds ;  in  Arithmetic  numeration  through 
six  figures,  multiplication  table,  counting  and  adding  by  sixes, 
sevens,  eights,  nines  and  tens,  and  study  geography. 
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Experience  shows  that  the  average  child  can  be  carried  over 
two  of  these  grades  a  year.  So  that  in  three  years  from  the  time 
he  starts  he  will  have  gone  through  the  Primary  Department, 
ready  for  the  4th  Grammar  grade,  in  which  he  will  be  stud3dng 
the  Fifth  Reader,  in  Arithmetic  common  fractions,  Maury's  Man- 
ual in  Geography,  English  Grammar  and  the  History  of  the 
United  States. 

.  Each  one  of  these  grades  is  under  a  separate  teacher  in  a  sepa- 
rate room.  Thus  the  plan  affords  these  advantages :  a  number 
one  teacher,  in  a  room  fitted  up  specially  for  the  purpose  and 
furnished  with  every  needed  appliance.  It  would  be  passingly 
strange  if  the  result  would  not  be  the  furnishing  of  the  best  and 
most  thorough  instruction.  There  is  a  great  advantage  gained 
to  the  pupils  in  grading  the  school.  It  preserves  a  just  equili- 
brium in  the  different  branches  of  study,  and  prevents  the  run- 
ning ahead  in  one  thing  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  proves  in 
the  end  the  best  economy  of  time. 

And  again,  the  teacher  sustains  such  a  relation  to  his  pupils  as 
to  make  him  more  efficient.  He  holds  his  position  independently 
of  the  patrons,  and  is  free  from  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  disci- 
pline, or  any  other  management.  He  is  not  constantly  reminded 
that  his  living  is  bound  up  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  or  that 
he  must  apply  the  all-prevailing  remedy — flattery,  to  prevent  the 
stay  of  bread  from  being  cut  off.  He  is  not  required  to  praise 
every  little  stupid  dunce  of  a  fellow  and  tell  the  parent  that  he  is 
exceedingly  brilliant, — he  will  make  a  judge,  or  be  Governor  of 
the  State,  or  President  of  the  United  States,  or  set  the  world  afire 
with  his  genius.  Nor  is  he  forced  under  the  necessity  of  pushing 
forward  boys,  contrary  to  his  better  judgment,  to  show  them  off, 
or  that  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  prepared  boys  for  college,  in  a 
marvelously  short  time. 

Thoroughness  in  teaching  is  that  in  which  consists  his  glory; 
and  this  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  sensitive  mothers,  but  b}^  a 
Principal  and  Superintendent,  to  whom  nothing  is  dearer  tlian 
the  thoroughness  of  their  system.  This  corps  of  teachers  is  called 
together  once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks  in  a  teachers'  meeting, 
in  wdiich  all  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  details  of  school 
affairs  generally  are  discussed.  This  feature  of  the  system  supplies 
the  normal,  or  trainine;  school. 
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It  ought  to  be  the  prime  object  of  this  Association  to  establish 
a  Graded  School  in  every  town  in  the  State,  and  let  it  form  a 
nucleus  of  a  Teachers'  Institute.  Such  a  movement  will  not  mili- 
tate against  the  established  teachers.  It  will  only  change  their 
relation,  put  them  in  a  position  to  be  more  largely  useful  and  to 
be  better  remunerated.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  would  "snow" 
under  some  schools  and  teachers,  which  would  prove  a  great 
benefit,  but  every  good  teacher  would  be  in  demand  and  his  claim 
would  be  recognized.  There  would  be  no  antagonism  between 
them  and  colleges.  They  would  take  away  local  pupils  who  are 
pursuing  the  preparatory  course,  but  in  the  end  it  would  be  found 
that  they  furnish  a  broad  field  with  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  yielding 
a  large  harvest  of  wtII  prepared  students  ;  and  would  prove  the 
best  helps  in  elevating  their  standard  of  scholarship. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  what  will  be  the  conclusion  ? 

Many  will  be  ready  to  say  the  arguments  are  good  and  well 
drawn,  etc.,  but  will  throw  up  their  hands  and  cry,  but  oh  !  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill!  the  Civil  Rights  Bill !  ! 

Yes,  I  agree  with  you,  this  is  the  demon  that  haunts  us  in  our 
work.  It  stand  like  a  Dragon  ready  to  devour  the  child  of  our 
energies,  it  threatens  like  a  Laocoon  to  enfold  it  in  its  slimy  coil 
and  draw  its  life  out. 

But  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  has  not  passed  and  may  never  pass.* 
And  can  we  afford  to  give  up  our  efforts  to  educate  the  children 
of  North  Carolina  because  of  this  threatened  change.  We  cannot 
surrender  this  our  dearest  interest,  that  upon  which  our  existence 
as  a  free  people  depends.    We  can  not  give  it  up,  "It  is  our  life.' 

And  then  let  us  remember  that  in  all  laudable  enterj)rises  in- 
tended to  benefit  our  fellow  beings,  some  opposing  demon  attends, 
threatening  to  destroy.  But  Solomon  in  his  inspired  writings 
tells  us  that :  "The  slothful  man  saith  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way, 
a  lion  is  in  the  streets.'.  Let  us  beware  that  it  may  be  our  sloth- 
fulness  that  suggests  to  us  to  falter  here  because  of  this  bill. 

Let  us  go  forth  nerved  by  the  conscious  thought  of  a  noble 
purpose — the  elevation  of  a  generation  of  people. — Let  us  not 
surrender  so  noble  a  work,  nor  hold  back  in  our  efforts  and  wake 
up  five  years  hence,  to  find  that  it  was  only  a  lion's  skin  that 
frighted  us  away. 

July  9th,  1874. 


*Since  this  was  written  the  bill  has  beeome  a  law  without  the  mixed  school  feature. 
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THE  TRUE  ESk'D   OF  E®i;CATI0^\ 


The  true  end  of  education  is  not  Avhat  the  man  shall  most  do, 
but  what  he  shall  most  be,  and  this,  too,  in  order  that  he  may 
most  and  best  do  the  part  assigned  to  him.  It  is  character  more 
than  calling.  Character  first  and  calling  next.  Not  to  get  tools 
so  much  as  to  become  himself  the  superior  instrument  or  agent 
for  all  the  work  of  life.  In  an  age  like  ours,  and  especially  in  a 
land  like  ours,  where  material  values  are  the  high  prizes  of  life  to 
the  multitude,  it  is  no  marvel  if  old  barriers  should  be  broken 
down  in  our  educational  systems.  It  is  seen  that  the  practical 
talent  is  that  which  succeeds — that  mere  scholarship,  however 
prized  by  the  possessor,  does  not  win  the  chief  prizes  of  our  day. 
It  is  even  said  that  higher  learning  is  often  positively  in  the  way 
of  one's  success  in  life — may  so  smooth  and  polish  a  man  as  to 
make  him  a  wrestler  for  promotion  in  every  day  aifairs.  It  has 
been  charged  that  the  high  education  "rifles  the  cannon  until  the 
strength  of  the  metal  is  gone."  But  if  the  metal  was  of  poor 
stuff,  or  lacking  in  preparation  for  the  strain  upon  it,  then  rifled 
or  unrifled,  it  would  burst  at  the  first  discharge.  I  know  that,  as 
is  said  of  Sir  John  Hunter,  men  may  be  ignorant  of  the  dead 
languages  and  yet  may  be  able  to  teach  those  who  sneer  at  their 
ignorance  that  which  they  never  knew  in  an}^  language,  dead  or 
living.  But  is  that  an  argument  against  the  classics  in  educa- 
tion ?  No !  But  to-day  that  learning  is  sought  with  most  avid- 
it}^  which  graduates  a  man  as  a  railroad  president  or  bank  presi- 
dent upon  the  fattest  living.  And  not  the  rings  of  the  planets 
are  studied  half  so  much  as  the  municipal  or  state  rings  of  the 
contractor.  Where  are  the  college  graduates  to-day — in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  learning,  pushing  forward  literarj^  enterprises,  con- 
trolling our  public  schools,  and  guarding  all  our  educational  in- 
terests ?  Alas  !  "One  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandise." 
I  have  lately  seen  it  alleged  tliat  for  the  last  twenty  years  no  gra- 
duate of  our  American  colleges  has  rise  to  fame  as  an  orator,  a 
poet,  a  statesman,  or  a  historian,  or  in  either  of  the  learned  pro- 
fession. And  even  if  this  be  so,  why  is  it  except  that  the  public 
mind  has  so  set  itself  to  the  new  methods  as  to  turn  aside  the 
course  of  popular  education  from  the  ideal  to  the  practical,  and 
to  merge  it  in  business  affairs.     I  see  it  stated  that  the  greatest 
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warfare  is — the  struggle  between  the  great  nations  for  supremacy 
in  the  various  industries. 

And  out  of  this  legitimate  strife  come  the  great  world's  fairs  at 
Sydenham,  Paris,  ^^ienna,  and  the  Centennial  of  Philadelphia. 
And  out  of  such  a  want  come  Cornell  and  Michigan  Univer- 
sities. Plainly  enough,  the  industries  of  the  country  claim  to  be 
developed.  There  is  a  training  that  is  adapted  to  this.  Let  it  go 
forward.  Let  wealth  and  talent  be  applied  in  this  direction  also. 
Let  the  masses  enjoy  the  freest,  fullest  benefit  of  such  a  practical 
education  for  pursuing  their  chosen  specialities.  But  give  us  the 
old  college,  which  should  not  be  superseded,  but  which  may  be 
enriched  and  enlarged  in  its  appliances  and  its  apparatus,  so  as 
to  become  an  University  more  universal  than  hitherto. — Dr. 
Jacobus. 


PEEP  IMT©  AN  OEU  EARE'S  HOUSE MOEl>. 


The  niceties  of  ancient  Roman  luxury  doubtless  often  sur- 
passed any  of  modern  times  ;  but  the  rule  of  our  remote  ancestors 
in  their  victualling  was  rather  "coarse  and  plenty  of  it."  Queen 
Elizabeth,  being  without  tea,  had  to  content  herself  with  beer  and 
beef;  and  the  noblemen  of  her  time  certainly  boarded  and  lodged 
themselves  in  a  fashion  more  substantial  than  elegant. 

The  ancient  mode  of  living  may  be  somewhat  understood  by 
reference  to  an  old  book, — precious  in  the  sight  of  antiquarians, — 
the  household-book  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  It  appears 
that  the  old  earl  had  a  large  family.  It  consisted  of  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  persons,  masters  and  servants.  Fifty  was  the  aver- 
age number  of  daily  guests.  There  was  a  very  precise  sumptuary 
code,  and  given  out  in  parcels  and  by  rule. 

From  midsummer  to  Michaelmas  fresh  meat  was  allowed  ;  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  salted  provision  was  alone  admissible.  Mus- 
tard w^as  in  great  demand.  One  hundred  and  sixty  gallons  a  year 
were  used  at  the  table ;  no  doubt  the  character  of  the  fresh  and 
salted  meat  required  a  potent  stimulus  to  make  it  go  down.  One 
bottle  and  a  third  of  beer  was  given  to  each  person  daily. 

No  sheets  for  the  beds  were  used.  The  table-cloths  were  few ; 
they  were  changed  but  once  a  month,  and  washing  days  were 
rare.  Ninety-one  dozen  candles  served  the  family  for  a  year.  The 
family  rose  at  six  in  the  morning,  dined  at  ten,  and  supped  at 
four.  The  earl  and  his  lady  had,  at  their  breakfast,  something- 
better  than  the  rest — a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two  pieces 
of  salt  fish,  six  red  herrings  and  a  dish  of  sprats. 
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euucatiomai.   notes, 


The  multifarious  knowledge  and  vast  capacity  for  work  of  Ger- 
man literary  men  are  well  known.  One  of  these,  Henry  von  Sy- 
bel,  of  Bonn,  contributes  regularly  to  two  CTcrman,  one  French, 
one  Russian,  and  one  English  magazine.  But  Karl  Blind  sur- 
passes him  in  this  respect.  He  corresponds  for  papers  published 
in  six  languages,  and  is,  besides,  a  frecjuent  contributor  to  the 
magazines  and  reviews  of  England,  Germany,  and  France.  The 
"Correspondent's  Manual,"  a  small  pamphlet,  published  recently 
at  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  gives  these  details. 

The  female  teachers  in  the  Milwaukee  j^ublic  schools  receive 
$600  a  3^ear,  Principals  of  the  schools  get  §1,500.  Superintend- 
ent MacAlister  very  wisely  says  :  "We  want  professional  teachers 
— men  who  will  make  teaching  their  life-work,  and  we  can  only 
get  such  men  by  paying  them  enough  so  that  they  can  support 
their  families  in  comfort  and  live  like  gentlemen — as  well  as  they 
could  do  in  any  other  business." 

The  new  Wellesley  College  for  Women  has  been  given  into  the 
hands  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  selected  from  all  the  Evangelical 
churches,  chiefly  educators,  like  Dr.  Porter  of  Yale  College,  Dr. 
Crosby  of  the  University  of  New  York,  Dr.  Stone  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Dr.  Cummings  of  Wesleyan  University,  Dr. 
Warren  of  Boston  University,  Dr.  Hackett  of  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Dr.  Phelps  of  Andover. 
^;CoL.  T.  W.  HiGGiNSON  says  in  regard  to  intercollegiate  contests, 
that  if  this  movement  does  nothing  else  than  to  vindicate  the 
ability  and  training  to  be  found  at  the  smaller  colleges,  it  will  do 
a  service,  and  notes  in  regard  to  next  year's  contests  in  Greek 
and  Mathematics  that  the  Department  of  Mathematics  is  to  be 
Analytic  Geometry,  and  the  Greek  examination  is  to  be  based  on 
one  Greek  play — to  be  announced  early  in  the  year  by  the  exam- 
iners— together  with  rendering  at  sight  from  Greek  into  English, 
and  from  English  into  Greek, 

There  are  upward  of  100,000  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Germany,  and  the  number  of  scholars  enrolled,  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen,  exceeds  6,000,000.  The  number  attending 
private  primary  schools  is  about  500,000,  while  those  who  attend 
the  higher  schools,  academies,  gymnasia,  technical  schools  and 
universities  exceeds  600,000.  Thus  there  are  seven  millions  of 
scholars  attending  all  the  schools  of  Germany, 
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THE  BINGHAM  SCHOOL. 


BY  WALTER  P.  WILLIAMSON,  EDITOR  "TARBORO  SOUTHERNER. 


One  of  the  few  things  in  this  State  which  seems  to  be  perma- 
nent, which  is  old  and  yet  endowed  with  perpetual  youth,  is  the 
Bingham  School,  a  sketch  of  which  I  give  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  my  facts  having  been  ob- 
tained from  headquarters  during  a  very  recent  visit  to  Mebane- 
ville. 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  FOUNDER. 

From  the  last  circular  I  quote  the  following  paragraph,  giving 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  school,  in  the  language  of  the  proprietors  : 

''This  School  v/as  established  in  1793,  more  than  80  years  ago, 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bingham,  grandfather  of  the  present  proprie- 
tors, who  taught  first  at  Pittsboro',  in  Chatham  county,  and  after- 
wards, till  his  death  in  1825,  at  "Mt.  Repose,"  in  Orange  county. 
The  late  Wm.  J.  Bingham  took  charge  of  the  school  at  his  father's 
death,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  it  to  Hillsboro',  where  he 
taught  until  1843.  Being  unwilling  to  educate  his  own  sons  in 
a  town,  he  removed  to  Oaks,  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Hills- 
boro', where  he  continued  to  teach  till  1865,  his  sons,  William 
and  Robert  being  associated  with  him  after  1857,  and  his  nephew 
Wm.  B.  Lynch  after  1862.  It  being  difficult  during  the  war  to 
get  supplies  so  far  from  the  railroad,  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Col. 
Wm.  Bingham,  the  School  was  again  removed,  during  the  win- 
ter of  lS64-'5,  to  its  present  location,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Mebaneville,  a  station  on  the  N.  C.  R.  R." 

Of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Bingham,  the  founder  of  this  School,  but 
few  of  the  present  generation  remember  anything.  He  died  50 
years  ago.  A  few  of  his  pupils  are  still  alive,  rare  nantes  in  gurgite 
vasto — but  almost  all  who  were  school-boys  fifty  years  ago  have 
passed  away — and  the  boys  of  to-day,  where  will  the}^  be  in  fifty 
years  ?  Suffice  it  to  say  of  this  first  Bingham  that  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant Irishman  and  was  regularly  and  thoroughly  educated  in 
the  old  country.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  his  family 
became  involved  in  one  of  the  many  unsuccessful  efforts  for  Irish 
independence,  an  uncle,  and  perhaps  other  relatives,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  British  soldiers,  and  he  and  at  least  one  of  the  broth- 
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ers,  despairing  of  liberty  at  home,  came  to  this  country  where  the 
liberties  of  all  were  secure  then,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century 
after  that  time,  w^hatever  may  be  said  of  the  present.  His  learn- 
ing secured  him  employment,  first  in  Wilmington,  for  several 
years  at  Chapel  Hill,  our  State  University, — then  in  its  infancy — 
where  he  was  associate  Principal  for  some  time.  At  length  he 
settled  down  in  Orange  county ;  was  first  Principal  of  Bingham 
School,  which  he  taught  with  great  success,  for  those  days,  till  his 
death  in  1825.  He  lies  buried  at  Cross  Roads  Church,  and  his 
memory,  like  that  of  the  just,  is  blessed. 

THE  LATE  WM.  J.  BINGHAM. 

The  late  Wm.  J.  Bingham,  the  oldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Bingham,  had  just  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  was  studying  law^  with  Judge  Murphy,  when,  about  the 
middle  of  a  session  his  father  died.  He  left  his  law  books  tem- 
porarily as  he  supposed,  and  taught  till  the  unexpired  session  en- 
ded— and  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  pupils,  he  taught  another 
and  another  session,  till  at  length  the  law  was  abandoned  and  h& 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  a  business  in  which  he  felt  sure 
he  could  be  most  useful,  if  less  honored  in  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  His  success  was  pre-eminent;  and  his  reputa- 
tion, though  less  brilliant  than  that  of  some  of  his  cotemporarieSy 
was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  men  of  his  day, 
and  wdiile  he  was  a  stern  and  rigid  disciplinarian,  I  may  sa}' 
truly,  though  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  that  his  pupils  loved 
him  like  a  father,  and  trusted  him  as  a  tender  and  sympathizing 
friend.  His  deeds  of  unostentatious  charity  are  almost  number- 
less. I  venture  to  say  he  was  the  means  of  putting  more  teach- 
ers upon  the  rostrum,  more  professional  men  into  the  variou? 
professions,  more  preachers  into  the  pulpit  and  more  missiona- 
ries into  the  field  than  any  ten  other  men  in  the  State ;  and  this 
beneficiary  w'ork  is  one  the  strongest  precedents  in  the  Bingham 
School,  it  being  a  fact  that  during  the  eighty  (80)  years  of  its  ex- 
istence no  young  man  of  good  habits  and  of  good  capacity,  has 
ever  been  refused  admission  for  want  of  means  to  pay  tuition.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  any  other  man  can  ever  again  be  so  pre- 
eminent in  the  State  as  Mr.  Bingham  was  in  his  profession.     He 
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occupied  an  unoccupied  field,  and  to  remarkable  opportunities  he 
added  re.r.arkable  ability.  He  raised  teaching  from  an  almost  dis- 
reputable employment  to  an  honorable  profession.  He  raised 
tuition  fees  from  $20  per  year  at  the  highest,  to  $150  per  year. 
He  refused  300  applications  in  a  single  year,  and  though  he  con- 
scientiously avoided  accumulating  money,  he  became  in  spite  of 
himself  and  his  numerous  charities,  a  man  of  comparative  affluence. 
His  pupils  who  became  prominent  in  the  various  walks  of  life 
are  legion.  Many  of  them  became  successful  teachers  in  this  and 
other  States.  On  this  specific  point,  I  need  only  add  briefly,  that 
Mr.  Horner,  of  the  Hillsboro  School,  was  prepared  for  college  by 
Mr.  Bingham,  and  that  Mr.  Faucette,  of  the  Lenoir  School,  re- 
ceived all  of  his  education,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  the  same  hand; 
and  the  Bingham  School  in  the  centre,  with  the  Hillsboro  and 
Lenoir  Schools  on  the  right  and  left,  occupy  mainly  the  whole 
ground  in  North  Carolina,  and  are  all  controlled  by  men  of  Mr.. 
Bingham's  training. 

W.  J.  BINGHAM  <fr  SONS. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Bingham,  associated  his  sons,  William  and'Robert'. 
with  him,  they  meantime  having  graduated  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  our  then  noble  and  flourishing,  though  now  prostrate  Univer- 
sity. The  number  of  pupils  received  was  increased  from  thirty 
(to  which  number  Mr.  Bingham  had  limited  himself  for  years),. 
to  sixty,  and  the  tuition  fees  were  raised  from  $80  to  $150,  which 
was  then,  as  is  the  present  tuition  fee  $125  per  year,  the  highest,, 
I  think,  in  the  South,  and  the  fact  of  being  able  to  command  the 
highest  tuition  fees,  simply  indicates  the  pre-eminence  of  this 
school  then,  as  the  same  fact  indicates  the  same  pre-eminence- 
now. 

In  the  new"  firm  the  father  took  the  beginning  classes,  the  sous- 
ca.rried  them  on  after  he  had  given  them  their  initiatory  train-* 
ing.  The  system  of  rigid,  test  examinations,  which  still  contin- 
ues, was  introduced,  conducted  in  writing,  strictly  private  and 
lasting  often  for  ten  hours.  All  inferior  material  was  thrown  ov- 
er by  this  means  and  the  best  results  were  obtained.  The  first 
class  that  went  to  college  under  the  new  order  of  things  is  a  fair 
test  of  the  methods  practiced.  For  many  years,  as  many  I  sup- 
pose as  two-thirds  of  the  first  honor  graduates  at  the   University 
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had  been  pupils  of  Mr.  Bingham's.  This  first  class  from  the 
hands  of  the  new  firm  held  a  still  more  honorable  position.  The 
class  consisted  of  five  members.  Four  of  thtni  took  the  first  dis- 
tinction and  one  the  second,  and  in  a  class  of  over  eighty,  there 
were  besides  these  four  "Binghamites"  but  one  other  first  honor 
man,  he  being  from  Mr.  Horner's.  The  new  firm  built  a  new, 
handsome  and  commodious  academy,  and  seemed  to  be  starting 
upon  a  career  of  great  success  and  usefulness  when  the  war  broke 
out. 

DURING    THE    WAR. 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  Maj.  Ro.  Bingham,  the  present 
Superintendent,  then  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  J.  Bing- 
ham &  Sons,  buckled  on  his  sword  and  went  to  the  front,  where 
he  gallantly  fought  and  remained  till  the  war  closed,  surrender- 
ing at  Appomattox  C.  H.,  with  that  glorious  remnant  of  the  Ar- 
my of  Northern  Virginia.  And  as  Maj.  Bingham  is  now  the 
head  of  a  school  with  a  military  organization,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  a  word  as  to  his  army  record,  which  I  get  direct  from  a 
fellow  townsman,  who  was  also  a  very  gallant  officer  in  the  same 
regiment : 

"The  Superintendent  of  the  'Bingham  School'  is  the  onl}^  head 
of  a  military  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State  wdio  went  to  the 
war  in  the  beginning  and  remained  there  until  the  end.  His 
character  as  a  commander  of  men  and  his  gallantry  in  action 
were  surpassed  by  none.  His  regiment  was  never  under  fire 
without  him, — except  for  a  few  months  when  he  was  in  a  Fede- 
ral prison — and  his  company  stood  at  tlie  head  of  the  list  in 
point  of  discipline.  In  enforcing  obedience  it  was  done  in  kind- 
ness and  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  gain  not  only  the  respect  of 
his  men  but  their  affections  also.  When  in  command  of  the  reg- 
iment, which  was  often  the  case,  the  result  w^as  equally  the  same. 

"It  was  unfair  for  himself  and  Maj.  C.  M.  Steadman  to  do  all 
the  duties  of  the  regiment  without  promotion  simply  because  the 
Colonel  was  at  home  sick  most  of  the  time,  and  the  Lieut.  Colo- 
nel in  prison  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Efforts  to  promote  both  of 
these  gallant  officers  in  their  regiments  failed,  only  because  pro- 
motion was  by  seniority  and  not  by  merit. 

Experience  is  a  dear  lesson.  It  is  the  best  qualification  for  the 
head  of  a  military  school  to  have.  It  makes  the  possessor  both  a 
•soldier  and  a  disciplinarian." 

But  to  return.  As  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  was  in  the 
army,  and  as  the  health  of  the  senior  member,  who  was  now  set- 
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ting  to  be  an  old  man,  began  to  decline  and  continued  to  do  so 
till  after  bis  death  soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  a  ver}'-  heavy 
burden  fell  upon  Col.  Wm.  Bingham,  who  had  always  been  .a  del- 
icate man  and  on  that  account  was  restrained  from  going  into 
the  army.  But  the  burden  only  served  to  develop  his  innate 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  he  proved  equal  to,  and  superior 
to  every  emergency.  Amidst  the  difficulties  of  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency, of  a  chronic  state  of  excitement,  of  anxiety  and  distress, 
and  amidst  the  frequent  calls  upon  him  and  his  pupils  to  do  mil- 
itary dut}^  as  a  home  police  force,  the  school  M^ent  steadily  and 
successfull}'^  on.  Several  wounded  officers  from  the  army,  among 
them  Capt.  Thomas  L.  Norwood,  a  member  of  the  present  faculty, 
assisted  temporarily  in  the  teaching  and  still  later,  Major  Lynch, 
one  of  the  present  proprietors,  then  Professor  of  Greek  at  Davidson 
College,  came  into  the  school.  He  was  also  a  first  honor  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  its  best  days,  and  be- 
ing a  grandson  of  the  first  Wm.  Bingham,  a  nephew  of  the  se- 
cond, and  a  first  cousin  of  the  third,  he  has  a  blood  right  to  the 
teaching  capacity  which  seems  inherent  in  the  Bingham  family. 
After  continuing  the  school  successfully,  though  under  great  dif- 
ficulties, it  became  impossible  to  sustain  it  longer  at  Oaks,  its  lo- 
cation at  the  time  and  ten  miles  from  the  railroad ;  and  so  the 
school  was  placed  under  a  regular  military  organization,  its  offi- 
cers were  commissioned  by  the  State,  its  cadets  were  exempted 
from  duty  as  Junior  Reserves  till  they  were  18,  and  to  procure 
supplies,  &c.,  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  fron  Mebaneville  depot  on  the  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road. 

present  location — ITS  advantages. 

For  reasons  sufficientl}^  explained  in  the  quotation  made  at  the 
first  of  this  sketch,  the  Bingham  School  has  been  somewhat  mi- 
gratory. Its  first  Principal  moved  it  from  Chatham  to  Orange 
and  seated  it  at  Mt.  Repose,  some  five  miles  from  Mebaneville 
depot.  Its  second  Principal  moved  it  thence  to  Hillsborough,  in 
'27,  and  in  '44  from  Hillsborough  to  Oaks,  ten  miles  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  third  Principal  moved  it  again  to  its  present  location ; 
and  as  a  location  for  a  school  Mebaneville  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
aired  by  parents  who  wish  to  secure  for  their  sons  freedom  from 
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destracting  influences  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  freedom  from 
temptations  to  vice  and  extravagance.  On  the  point  of  location 
the  words  of  the  last  school  circular  may  again  be  quoted,  the 
language  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

"Having  had  long  personal  and  much  traditional  experience  in 
teaching  boys,  both  in  town  and  in  the  country,  we  greatlv  pre- 
fer the  country  for  a  male  school,  as  affording  the  fewest  possible 
causes  of  diversion  from  study,  the  fewest  temptations  to  extrava- 
gance, and  lastly  and  especially  the  fewest  temptations  to  dissi- 
pation. In  this  view  of  the  case  Mebaneville  cannot  be  surpassed 
as  a  location  for  a  school  like  this.  Being  on  the  N.  C.  R.  R.,  it 
is  easy  of  access ;  the  surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  health- 
ful ;  the  community  is  noted  for  its  morality :  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  is  prohibited  by  law  within  two  miles  of  the  station  ;  so 
that  parents  may  rest  assured  that  their  sons  are  as  safe  here  from 
all  external  and  distracting  influences  as  it  is  possible  to  be  any- 
where." 

Being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  neighborhood  from  a 
sojourn  of  several  years  as  a  member  of  the  Bingham  School,  I 
must  fully  endorse  this  statement.  And  this  choice  of  location 
was  made  and  persisted  in, in  the  face  of  numerous  and  flattering 
and  repeated  ofl:ers  from  other  points.  The  Charlotte  building 
was  several  times  offered.  The  Hillboro'  building  was  also  re- 
peatedly and  very  lately  offered.  From  several  points  in  the 
State  offers  have  come  to  put  up  such  buildings  as  might  be  de- 
sired on  condition  of  their  being  occupied  by  the  Bingham  School. 
But  these  offers  have  always  been  from  towns  and  have  therefore 
been  uniformly  declined.  With  their  convictions  of  their  duty 
to  God,  to  their  patrons  and  to  their  pupils,  the  proprietors  say 
that  for  the  advantages  of  '"society,"  &c.,  which  at  last  are  ver}^ 
questionable  for  boys,  whose  business  at  a  school  is  to  learn,  and 
who  have  ample  opportunities  of  society  at  home,  in  vacation  at 
any  rate,  that  for  questionable  advantages  of  this  kind  they  can- 
not expose  their  pupils  to  the  unquestionable  and  very  greatly 
increased  temptations  to  extravagance  and  vice  which  are  insep- 
arable from  towns.  And  also  so  long  as  they  can  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  country,  that  they  cannot  agree  to  an  influx  of  lo- 
cal pupils,  which  a  town  of  any  size  would  supply,  comfortably 
enough  for  their,  income,  but  unsatisfactorily  for  the  discipline 
and  animus  of  a  school,  where  external  and  distracting  influences, 
such  as  a  considerable  local  patronage  must  introduce,  will  al- 
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ways  do  harm  and  cause  trouble.  And  so,  to  secure  a  maximum 
of  application,  morals  and  general  good  conduct  at  a  minimum 
loss  of  freedom  and  legitimate  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  at  a  minimum  exercise  of  authority  and  severity  of  discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  at  a  minimum  expense  in  the 
way  of  spending  money  on  the  part  of  parents,  the  Bingham 
School  despite  numerous  and  flattering  offers  to  the  contrary,  re- 
mains in  the  country,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  its  students  in 
all  respects,  tho'  doubtless  at  a  pecuniar}^  sacrifice  to  its  proprie- 
tors. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

Just  before  the  war  as  already  stated,  a  handsome  academy 
had  been  erected  at  Oaks,  which  of  course  could  not  be  utilized  at 
Mebaneville.  The  transfer  to  Mebaneville  was  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  materials  for  suitable 
buildings ;  and  so  temporary  single  story  quarters  were  erected 
of  logs,  in  shape  of  a  hollow  square — which  plan  for  a  boys' 
school  has  the  greatest  advantages  over  a  three  or  four  story  buil- 
ding. Any  unprejudiced  judge  must  be  convinced  of  this  by  a 
ver}^  cursory  examination.  The  greater  convenience  of  single 
story  quarters,  for  a  school  under  a  military  organization,  where 
servants  are  allowed  to  a  very  limited  extent  if  at  all,  is  obvious. 
The  advantages  in  the  way  of  health  from  the  freer  access  of  air 
and  sunshine  is  equally  obvious.  The  diminished  danger  from 
fire,  epidemics,  &c.,  and  from  such  dangers  as  falling,  somnam- 
bulism and  the  like,  which  must  be  considerable  in  high  and 
crowded  buildings,  are  worthy  of  note  by  parents.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  advantage  of  a  hollow  square  of  single  story  quarters 
is  the  ease  with  which  quiet  and  order  can  be  secured,  not  by  se- 
verity, but  by  the  certainty  of  any  disorder's  being  observed,  as  the 
whole  campus  and  the  door  of  every  dormitory  can  be  comman- 
ded at  a  glance  by  school  and  cadet  officers.  Thus  the  studious 
have  least  interruption  in  their  work,  even  necessary  noises  in 
quarters  being  over  nobody's  head,  while  the  idle  and  disorderly, 
if  there  are  such,  are  restrained  in  all  school  and  study  hours 
when  order  and  quiet  are  enjoined,  by  the  certainty  that  a  serious 
disorder  must  be  observed.  But  to  return  to  the  present  buil- 
dings.    They  are  comfortable  enough,  as  I  can  say  from  personal 
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experience,  but  have  always  been  considered  merely  temporary. 
Permanent  buildings  were  about  to  be  erected  in  '67,  when  the 
cotton  crash  paralyzed  the  country.  Again  in  1871,  the  build- 
ings were  in  contemplation,  when  Col.  Bingham's  ill-health  and 
subsequent  death  postponed  the  work.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  necessities  of  the  school  require,  and  its  prosperity 
justifies  the  outlay  for  a  new  academy,  to  contain  recitation  and 
school  rooms  below,  and  society  halls  and  an  audience  hall  above 
— and  for  new  quarters.  These  improvements  will  almost  be 
certainly  made  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  July  15th. 
The  plan  of  the  present  school  buildings  will  be  retained,  name- 
ly :  a  hollow  square  of  single  story  dormitories  connected  by  a 
continuous  gallery.  The  rooms  will  be  large,  airy,  thoroughly 
comfortable  ;  and  the  plan  of  the  buildings  will  secure  to  an  em- 
inent degree,  quiet,  good  order,  convenience  and  safety  against 
fire  and  accidents,  while  the  academy  buildings  will  be 
commodious  and  sufficiently  handsome  for  all  practical  purposes. 
And  as  this  scliool  has  so  fully  sustained  itself  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  inferior  appointments,  which  I  doubt  if  any  oth- 
er school  could  have  lived  under  at  all,  its  friends  may  expect  for 
it  a  new  and  greatly  increased  tide  of  usefulness  and  success, 
when  its  appointments  in  all  respects  but  for  the  merest  show 
shall  be  equal  to,  and  in  many  important  respects,superior  to  any 
others  in  the  State. 

ITS    CHARITIES. 

Under  this  head  I  need  not  do  more  than  quote  Art.  18,  from 
the  last  circular  : 

"We  make  a  standing  offer  to  such  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
all  denominations  as  are  engaged  in  regular  ministerial  work  to 
educate  their  sons  free  of  tuition.  We  offer  the  same  terms  as  to 
tuition  to  the  orphans  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  to  candidates 
for  the  Gospel  Ministry,  irrespective  of  denomination  ;  to  the  sons 
of  deceased  Masons  who  are  without  means  ;  and  also  to  any 
worthy  and  indigent  young  man  whose  board  any  Church  or  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  will  pay.  And  further,  we  have  never  refused  to 
teach  any  young  man  of  good  habits  and  good  capacity  who  do- 
sires  an  education  and  can  only  pay  board,  taking  his  note  for  Ids 
tuition,  which  note  shall  be  payable  when  he  shall  have  made 
the  money  himself  to  pay  it.  Every  candidate  for  the  ministry 
will  give  the  same  kind  of  note  for  tuition,  wdiich  note  will  h& 
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cancelled  upon  presentation  of  license  to  preach.  All  such  as  ac- 
cept the  terms  offered  in  this  article  must  be  docile  and  must  enter  one 
of  OUT  regular  classes." 

This  gratuitous  work  is  one  of  the  strongest  precedents  of  the 
school  and  the  offer  is  published,  not  ostentatiously,  but  that 
those  who  might  be  benefitted  may  be  informed  that  such  an  of- 
fer is  made— and  it  is  a  sad  comment  upon  the  condition  of  thje 
country  that  but  few  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  an  offer  made 
to  the  same  extent  by  no  other  school  in  the  country,  and  which 
puts  an  education  within  the  reach  of  even  limited  means. 

average  expenses. 

This  has  been  considered  an  expensive  school ;  but  as  com- 
pared with  schools  of  the  same  grade,  such  a  notion  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  tuition  is  somewhat  higher,  but  other  expenses  ace 
somewhat  less  than  at  other  first  class  schools.  Besides  this,  ev- 
ery effort  is  made  to  repress  extravagance.  There  are  no  extra 
and  unexpected  charges  made.  There  are  very  few  temptations 
to  spend  money,  there  not  being  even  a  soda  fountain  at  the  sta- 
tion. Patrons  are  requested  not  to  supply  pocket  money  too 
freely,  on  which  head  I  again  quote  the  circular,  which  makes  no 
doubtful  sound: 

"But  little  pocket  money  is  needed  here.  Its  unrestricted  use 
is  everywhere  and  to  all  boys  injurious,  and  to  many  ruinous, 
supplying  as  it  does  the  temptation  to,  as  well  as  the  means  for, 
dissipation  :  and  besides  the  injurious  effects  upon  boys,  the  ex- 
penses of  education  are  greatly  increased  by  the  injudicious  free- 
dom with  which  many  parents  supply  their  children  with  spend- 
ing money.  A  boy  should  not  feel  humiliated  by  not  having 
the  means  to  buy  what  his  comrades  buy,  and  what  is  right  and 
proper  that  they  should  buy ;  nor  should  he  feel  that  he  has 
money  to  spend  foolishl}^  or  for  worse  purposes.  Beyond  about 
$5,  which  is  necessary  to  purchase  lamp,  oil,  blacking,  &c.,  w© 
most  earnestly  request  that  no  boy  be  allowed  more  than  $2  per 
month,  and  |l  per  month  would  be  safer  allowance  in  most 
cases." 

And  so  earnest  is  the  effort  of  the  faculty  to  secure  the  progress 
of  their  pupils  that  in  the  long  run,  considering  what  a  student 
gets  as  well  as  what  he  pays  for  it,  those  who  know  most  of  thjB 
school  think  it  one  of  the  cheapest,  instead  of  the  dearest,  in  the 
country. 
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WHO  ITS  PATRONS  ARE. 

On  this  head  I  notice  on  the  last  catalogue  that  there  are  93 
names,  from  7iine  Southern  States  :  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas and  Texas — a  range  of  patronage  much  beyond  that  of  any 
other  School  in  the  State.  And  to  give  an  idea  of  what  class  of 
men  have  sons  there,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Raleigh 
for  instance  some  of  its  patrons  are  such  men  as  Hon.  Kemp  P. 
Battle,  Hon.  B.  F.  Moore,  the  late  Hon.  D.  M.  Barringer,  Hon. 
W.  N.  H.  Smith,  while  some  of  its  patrons  in  my  own  count}^, 
Edgecombe,  are  W.  S.  Battle,  Esq.,  Dr.  N.  J.  Pittman,  Dr.  A.  H. 
McNair  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Powell.  All  the  persons  named  occupy 
the  highest  positions,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
af  the  very  best  opportunities  for  their  sons. 

UNSECTARIAN  AND  MORAL  CHARACTER. 

From  the  circular  I  quote  the  following  : 

"This  School  is  without  sectarian  or  other  bias.  Three  relig- 
ious denominations,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcopal  and  the  Bap- 
tist are  represented  in  the  Faculty,  and  we  make  the  same  bene- 
ficiary offer  to  the  sons  of  all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  to  all 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  irrespective  of  denomination.  Atten- 
dance at  church  on  Sunday  morning,  upon  Bible  lesson  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  upon  the  morning  prayers  at  the  opening  of  school, 
where  each  member  of  the  Faculty  officiates  in  turn,  are  the  only 
obligatory  religious  exercises." 

While  there  is  no  sectarianism  or  want  of  liberality,  there  is  a 
high  moral  tone  pervading  the  school.  The  faculty,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example  strive  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  morality — 
giving  no  uncertain  sound  on  this  point.  They  say  in  the  cir- 
cular "our  aim  is  to  develop  cultivated  Christian  gentlemen,"  and 
the  same  key-note  is  distinctly  sounded  in  "Orders" — General 
Orders,  No.  1,  being  : 

"The  cadets  of  the  Bingham  School  are  expected  and  required 
to  deport  themselves  like  gentlemen,  abstaining  from  all  low  im- 
moral conduct,  forbidden  alike  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  usage 
of  good  society." 

And  the  best  results  are  obtained,  not  by  any  undue  or  bur- 
densome moral  and  religious  teachings ;  but  by  so   cultivating 
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the  moral  sense  and  the  sense,  of  honor  as  gentlemen,  that 
the  cadets  become  a  law  to  themselves.  By  this  means  profanity 
has  become  uncommon,  a  boy  who  would  tell  an  untruth  openly 
would  be  scorned  and  tabooed  by  his  comrades,  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  drinking  has  ceased  to  be  practiced  at  all.  By 
degrees  a  higli  standard  of  honor  in  matters  between  teacher  and 
pup-1,  as  well  as  between  cadet  and  cadet,  has  been  attained  ;  and 
as  no  boy  can  enter  the  school  except  upon  a  solemn  pledge  not  to 
drink  anything  intoxicating  during  the  session,  and  as  no  boy  can 
break  a  pledge  taken  as  a  gentleman,  and  retain  the  respect  of  his 
associates,  this  pledge  has  been  scrupulously  kept  for  more  than 
three  sessions  and  I  fully  believe  that  if  a  cadet  were  to  break  it,  his 
fellow  students  wouhl  insist  that  he  should  be  expelled  forthwith, 
and  I  full}'  believe  that  most  boys  would  be  safer  morally,  at  the 
Bingham  School  than  at  home.  Can  this  be  said  of  many  other 
boarding  schools  ? 

COL.  WM    BINGHAM. 

I 

Any  sketch  of  this  school  would  be  imperfect  which  failed  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  Bingliam.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  school  about  eight  years 
only,  and  he  liad  been  teachingonly  about  fifteen  years.  He  died 
at  37,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life,  when  most  men  have  as  yet 
scarcely  attained  the  full  maturity  of  their  powers.  But  he  was 
a  man  in  tlie  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  if  what  is  accomplish- 
^  is  the  measure  of  the  length  of  a  life,  his  was  along,  laborious 
and  most  useful  life.  Few  authors  have  attained  the  same  de" 
gree  of  success  His  series  of  Latin  text  books  has  received  the 
highest  praise  from  the  highest  sources,  and  are  more  extensive- 
ly used  probably  than  any  other  text  books  by  a  Southern  au- 
thor. In  reply  to  a  recent  letter  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  the 
publishers  say,  "we  think  you  are  perfectly  safe  in  saying  Bing- 
ham's Latin  series  is  used  in  every  State  in  the  Union."  Northern 
text-books  have  been  used  in  the  South,  but  I  think  this  is  the 
only  Southern  classical  text-book  which  is  used  North,  South, 
East,  and  West;  and  their  extensive  use,  especially  North  and 
West,  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  Bingham's  series. 
How  many  North  Carolina  people  know  the  facts  about  these 
North  Carolina  books,  or   about  this   North  Carolina  author  ? 
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But  Col.  Bingham  was  remarkable  in  other  respects, — his  powers 
as  a  speaker  were  remarkable  ;  his  capacity  and  tact  as  a  teacher 
were  of  the  highest  order.  But  perhaps  his  most  remarkable 
power  was  in  the  influence  for  good  which  he  exerted  over  his 
pupils  b}^  his  earnest  piety,  his  fervent  zeal  and  his  lovely  reli- 
gious character. 

UNDER  THE  PRESENT    ADMINISTRATION, 

At  Col.  Bingham's  death,  Major  R.  Bingham  became  Superin- 
tendent, for  which  post  he  had  special  qualifications.  Having 
been  associated  with  his  father  and  brother  for  years,  he  had  the 
benefit  of  their  methods,  as  well  as  the  traditions  and  usages  of 
the  school.  He  had  the  same  colleagues  by  whose  aid  the  school 
had  been  so  successfully  conducted  for  several  previous  years. 
He  had  the  practical  experience  from  being  in  charge  during 
his  brother's  illness,  which  lasted  for  some  time.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  not  being  a  book  maker,  upon  which  occupation 
Col.  Bingham  spent  some  ol  his  best  energies.  But  in  one  res- 
pect he  has  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  neither  his  father  nor  his 
brother,  nor  by  the  head  of  no  other  prominent  school  in  the 
State  at  this  time.  He  had  commanded  men  necessarily  for  four 
years  in  the  army  and  the  value  of  this  training  is  of  very  great 
practical  value,  not  only  as  concerns  mere  drill  and  discipline, 
but  as  giving  a  knowledge  of  character  and  so  making  the  wants 
of  the  soldier,  and,  of  course,  in  a  different  sphere,  of  the  Cadet 
an  habitual  care,  and  attention  to  these  wants  a  constant  and 
imperative  duty.  And  so,  wdiiie  the  friends  of  the  School  felt 
that  in  the  death  of  Col.  Bingham  it  had  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss,  at  the  same  time  they  felt  that  there  w^as  a  man  to  stand  in 
some  sense  in  his  room,  tho'  no  man  could  fill  it  in  all  respects. 
The  results  have  fully  justified  these  expectations.  For  at  least 
five  years,  under  agencies  put  into  operation  by  Col.  Bingham, 
the  "morale"  of  the  school  has  been  steadily  improving,  and  un- 
der the  present  administration  this  improvement  has  been  rapid 
and  cumulative,  so  that  justice  to  the  present  faculty  requires  it 
to  be  said  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  status  of 
morals,  of  application,  of  school  pride,  of  satisfaction  with  tlis 
school,  both  on  the  part  of  pupil  and  patron,  w^as  as  great  as  it 
is  now.      On  this  point  of  the  present  status  of  the  school,  I  can- 
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not  do  better  than  quote  a  few  words  from  the  annual  address  of 
John  Nichols,  Grand  Master  of  Masons,  who  visited  the  school 
ofiicially  in  the  interests  of  ^lasonic  Orphans,  to  whom  certain 
beneficiary  offers  had  been  made,  reporting  his  impressions  in 
his  address  before  the  Grand  Lodge,  Dec.  7,  1874.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  offer  to  the  orphans  of  Masons,  he  says  : 

"A  word  as  to  the  history  of  this  school  may  not  be  amiss  in 
this  place.  The  school  was  founded  in  1793  by  Rev.  Wm.  Bing- 
ham, a  prominent  Mason,  and  for  several  years,  between  1780 
and  1790,  Master  of  the  Lodge  in  Wilmington.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  school  in  the  South,  and  has  been  pre- 
eminent in  North  Carolina  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Its 
graduates  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  have  occupied  the 
highest  positions  in  every  department,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  politi- 
cal, military  and  educational.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  South  received  part,  and  some  of  them  all,  of  their 
education  at  this  school ;  and  to-day  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
from  its  faculty  is  worth  more  than  a  dipk  ma  from  many  of  the 
colleges  of  the  country. 

This  celebrated  school,  founded  by  a  Mason,  and  which  now 
makes  this  liberal  offer  to  the  orphan  sons  of  our  deceased  breth- 
ren, is  still  in  the  hands  of  Masons ;  and  as  it  stands  forem-ost 
among  the  schools  of  the  countr}^  the  generous  offer  of  the  pro- 
prietors is  far  beyond  anything  ever  known  in  North  Carolina, 
from  a  private  enterprise. 

Although  this  offer  has  been  read  in  most  of  the  Lodges  in  the 
State,  I  regret  to  learn  that  so  few  have  availed  themselves  of  its 
benefits,  and  fearing  it  might  not  be  thoroughly  understood,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  matter,  to  the  attention  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  ;  and  in  order  that  I  might  inform  myself  of  the  present 
condition  and  status  of  the  school,  and  thus  be  better  able  to  re- 
port to  you  on  the  subject,  I  visited  it  in  October  last  and  atten- 
ded the  recitations,  noticed  the  methods  of  instruction,  conversed 
freely  with  teachers  and  pupils,  and  left  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  school  fully  merits  the  extended  and  favorable  reputa- 
tion it  sustains  before  the  public.  The  faculty  is  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  superior  qualifications,  while  the  discipline  of  the 
school  seems  to  be  perfect.  Idleness  is  not  tolerated,  and  while 
the  administration  is  firm  it  is  not  severe.  Good  order  without 
tyranny  is  strictly  enforced,  and  economy  without  parsimony  is 
invariably  required.  It  affords  me  pleasure,  therefore,  to  submit 
the  liberal  proposition  made  by  the  generous  proprietors  of  this 
school,  to  commend  it  to  all  those  who  are  seeking  a  school  for 
their  sons,  as  one  possessing  superior  excellencies,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  fraternity." 

Such  an  endorsement  from  such  a  source  carries  the  greatest 
weight  with  it. 
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In  order  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts  given  in  the  prece- 
ding pages,  I  visited  the  school  myself  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  that  I  might  be  better  able  to  give  the  facts  as  they 
really  exist,  I  mingled  freely  with  the  Cadets  themselves,  and 
got  the  outlook  from  their  standpoint,  and  they  are  by  far  the 
best  judges. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  confident  that  the  Bingham  School  will 
continue  to  prosper,  increase  its  reputation  and  stand,  foremost, 
as  it  has  heretofore  done,  in  the  cause  of  polite  learning,  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  gentlemany  habits,  and  morality 
among  the  youth  of  our  State  and  common  country. 


MARGINALIA. 


I.  In  1762  and  1763,  James  Macpherson  published  two  epic 
poems,  Fingal  and.  Temora,  as  translations  from  Gaelic  manu- 
icripts,  w^hich  he  claimed  were  the  productions  of  Ossian  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century.  It  is  now  generally  believed,  and  is 
also  stated  in  almost  every  work  that  refers  to  them,  that  they 
were  the  work  of  Macpherson  himself,  and  are  consequentl}^  for- 
geries like  the  famous  Rowley  manuscripts  of  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton.  He  died  in  1796.  It  is  not,  how^ever,  positively  certain  that 
the  Scotchman  made  them  "out  of  the  whole  cloth."  He  possibly 
had  some  ancient  manuscripts  which  he  translated  into  highly 
colored  English.  At  any  rate,  in  the  life  of  Sir  David  Brewster 
by  his  daughter,  it  is  stated  that  her  father  and  family  were  quit^ 
intimate  with  the  daughters  of  Macpherson,  and  they  believed 
that  the  poems  were  really  ancient  and  their  father  onl}'  a  trans- 
lator, for  he  had  never  exhibited  any  poetical  talents  at  any  time. 

II.  The  disc;)veries  of  Layard  amid  Assyrian  ruins,  and  the 
deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  characters  upon  bricks  and  monu- 
ments are  among  the  most  interesting  facts  of  the  centur3\  Since 
that  time  other  discoveries  have  been  made  b^^Rawlinson,  Smith 
and  others.  A  few  years  ago,  a  Society  was  formed  in  England 
to  advance  the  cause  of  discovery,  and  the  eminent  archaeologist, 
George  Smith,  has  been  operating  for  three  or  four  years  under 
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its  patronage.  He  has  published  a  volume  annually  for  three 
years  giving  an  account  of  his  operations.  He  discovered  last 
3'ear  the  story  of  the  deluge  on  some  old  Assyrian  tablets.  He 
has  since  discovered  a  full  account  of  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel.  These  accounts  confirm  the  Bible  statements,  and 
show  that  those  sceptics  who  assail  the  Old  Testament  as  a  bun- 
dle of  fables  are  engaged  in  an  absurd  and  rather  disreputable 
business. 

IH.  Probably  there  is  no  more  jyojyular  poem  in  our  language 
than  Gray's  Elegy  Wriftcn  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Critics  have 
not  considered  it  his  highest  performance,  out  it  has  gained  a 
wider  favoritism  than  any  other  of  his  productions.  Solemn, 
subdued,  graceful,  highly  finished,  it  is  a  noble  specimen  of  elab- 
orate and  elegant  English,  and  will  always  remain  a  favorite. 
He  wrote  one  stanza  which  his  very  fastidious  taste  caused  him 
to  reject,  we  think  without  just  cause.  Here  it  is,  and  it  is  ex- 
quisitely rich,  and  more  than  equals  some  of  the  stanzas  he  re- 
tained : 

Hark  !    how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 

Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease: 
In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground 

A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

IV.  Many  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  llu 
Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  Henry  Rogers,  a  work  of  very  rare  excellence 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  theni  to  learn  that  recently  his  essays 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Revieio  have  been  publish- 
ed in  two  volumes.  They  are  destined  to  as  great  and  perma- 
nent a  popularity  as  an}'-  by  that  band  of  great  writers  whose 
works  now  constitute  a  library  in  themselves.  And  what  a 
splendid  galaxy  of  eminent  men  constitutes  the  British  Essayists  f 
Lord  Jeffrey,  as  editor,  presided  over  the  pages  of  the  now  world- 
wide known  Edinburgh  Revieiv.  He  gathered  around  him  a  fa- 
mous set.  The  British  Quarterly  composes  Mr.  Rogers,  when  all 
of  his  uncommon  gifts  are  estimated,  as  equalling  Jeffrey  or 
Brougham,  or  Sydney  Smith  or  Macaula}^  although  inferior  to 
them  in  their  strongest  points.  He  is  a  most  entertaining,  ori- 
ginal and  able  writer  unquestionably,  and  his  works  will  enrich 
the  collection  of  British  essays  no  little. 

V.  As  adapted  specially  to  the  times  through  which  we  are 
passing,  we  copy  the  following  almost  fiery  lines  of  the  great 
Roman  satirist,  Juvenal,  as  rendered  by  his  last  English  transla- 
tor, Mr.  Walford  : 

"Woulds'fc  thou  t)  honour  and  preferment  climb  ? 
Be  bold  in  mischief,  dare  some  mighty  crime. 
Oc  guilt's  broad  base  thy  towering  fortress  raise, 
For  virtue  starves  on  universal  praise." 

VII.  We  have  never  sympatized  with  those  who  were  disposed 
to  decry  the  studies  of  the  ancient   classics,  and  to  underrate  the 
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value  of  the  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  do  not  think  we  depreciate  the  great  poems,  orations 
and  philosophies  of  the  antique  world.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  v/e  been  of  the  number  who  could  only  find  the  highest 
manifestations  of  genius  and  taste  and  eloquence  and  dialectical 
skill  among  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  We  have  even  been 
rash  or  ignorant  enough  to  believe,  and  to  hold,  that  Ireland  has 
more  than  rivalled  Athens  and  Rome  in  the  article  of  eloquence. 
We  take  it  that  Edmund  Burke  was  a  greater  orator  than  De- 
mosthenes, and  that  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  more  than 
equalled  ^Eschines  or  Cicero  on  their  chosen  arena.  We  are  well 
aware  that  such  an  opinion  does  not  generally  prevail  in  educa- 
ted circles,  and  yet  we  are  somewhat  tenacious  of  that  view.  We 
have  preferred  Shakspeare's  great  dramas  to  all  that  ^schylus, 
OT  Euripides  or  Sophocles  ever  wrote.  Such  declarations  may  ex- 
pose us  to  the  complacent  sneer  of  some  who  are  more  familiar 
with  Greek  than  English  literature.  Not  long  ago  we  w^re  rea- 
ding Blackwood,  when  we  enjoyed  the  following  passage  hugely. 
Speaking  of  the  English  reader  who  was  unable  to  read  the  an- 
cient classics,  the  writer  indulged  this  bit  of  criticism  for  his  en- 
couragement and  comfort: 

"And  we  think  he  may  fairly  give  himself  the  gratification  of 
believing  that  the  Greek  is  quite  as  much  to  be  pitied  who  never 
could  have  known  Shakspeare,  as  the  Englishman  who  does  not 
know  iEschylus.  Lear  is  to  the  full  as  great  as  Q3dipus,  and  even 
the  fondest  and  most  admiring  classicist  will  scarcely  find  with- 
in the  circle  of  Greek  tragedy  any  figure  worthy  to  take  a  place 
by  the  side  of  Hamlet." 

This  will  make  classic  fanatics  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes 
in  amazement.  It  is  treason  to  letters  for  Maga,  venerable,  wise, 
and  learned,  to  thus  utter  such  monstrous  sentiments.  For  our- 
self  we  believe  that  Homer's  Iliad  (we  do  not  think  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  Odyssey)  is  not  more  decidedly  superior  to  Tasso's  Jeini- 
salem  Delivered,  or  Scott's  Marmion  than  Hamlet  is  superior  to  any 
Greek  tragedy,  or  to  anything  that  belongs  to  ancient  literature. 
Indeed,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  greatest  production  of  the  English 
master — the  "thousand-souled"  and  "oceanic"  Shakspeare,  as 
Coleridge  calls  him — -and  hence  the  greatest  of  all  merely  human 
compositions.  As  to  Hamlet  himself,  he  is  the  noblest  character 
in  literature.  In  amazing  eloquence,  in  the  vastness  and  grand- 
eur of  his  intellect,  in  the  wonderful  majesty  of  his  thoughts,  in 
self-possession,  dignity  and  force,  never  allowing  passion  to  so 
master  him  that  his  "noble  and  most  sovereign  reason"  is  not 
still  supreme,  in  the  rapidity  of  his  retorts,  and  in  his  marvel- 
lous fertility  of  resource  and  invention,  he  is,  as  we  believe,  the 
greatest  creation  of  man. 

"Good  night,  sAveet  prince  : 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest," 
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WOMEIV  IN  THE  MI1>I>EE  AGES. 


The  early  marriage  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  of  a  very- 
primitive  character ;  it  consisted  merely  of  hand  fastening  (Imnd 
Jxsinang),  or  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  pledging  love 
and  affection,  in  the  presence  of  friends  and  relations.  The  bride- 
groom paid  the  father  a  sum  of  money,  called  a  fostea  lean,  or  pay- 
ment for  nourishing.  At  a  later  period,  the  early  customs  of 
espousals  was  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  and  the  lover  was  re- 
quired to  give  a  wed,  or  security  for  the  performance  of  his  con- 
tract ;  hence  our  word  iveddmg.  Under  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, the  bride  was  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  her  contract  be- 
fore her  tenth  year  ;  and  the  father  had  not  to  return  the  money 
paid  by  the  lover.  If  the  lady  wished  to  refuse  before  the  twelfth 
year,  the  father  had  not  to  return  the  money  or  pay  a  fine.  By 
this  means  a  father  could  espouse  his  daughter  to  several  lovers, 
obtaining  their  money,  and  persuading  her  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract. The  Church  soon  saw  the  impropriety  of  this,  and  ordered 
the  girl  who  had  refused  the  husband  provided  for  her,  to  retire 
into  a  convent.  Rather  a  harsh  measure  !  The  clergy  soon  in- 
troduced more  formalities  into  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  An- 
glo-Saxon bridegroom  put  a  ring  on  the  maiden's  right  hand  at 
the  espousals,  which,  at  the  marriage,  was  moved  to  the  left,  on 
the  fore-finger.  The  father  at  the  same  time  delivered  the  bride's 
shoe  to  the  bridegroom  ;  and  the  latter  touched  heron  the  head 
with  it,  to  show  his  authority.  The  ceremony  is  still  preserved 
now  in  the  popular  custom  of  throwing  shoes  after  a  newly  mar- 
ried couple.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  gift  of  the  shoe  had 
its  origin  in  that  of  placing  the  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  prisoner 
or  slave.  The  morning  after  the  marriage,  the  husband  presented 
the  wife  with  a  valuable  present,  called  the  morning  gift ;  and  in 
the  later  times  the  amount  was  stipulated  before  the  ceremony. 
At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Lady  Wynflsed  left  an  es- 
tate to  a  relation  which  she  states  had  been  her  morning  gift. 
When  Athelstan's  sister,  Eadgith,  married  Otho,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, he  gave  her  the  city  of  Magdeburg  as  her  morning  gift. 
If  a  widow  married  within  a  year  of  her  husband's  death,  she  for- 
feited everything  she  had  received  from  him — the  origin,  doubt- 
less, of  our  feeling  that  a  widow  ought  to  wait  a  year  before  mar- 
rying again. 
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FAMILSAK  Q5JOTATIO»JS. 


COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KINGSBURY. 


15.  "It's  an  ill  will  that  turns  none  to  good. 

— Thomas  Tasser,  1750. 
Note. — This  is  quoted  usually  :  "It's  an  ill  iDind  that  blows  no 
one  any  good." 

16.  "Christmas  co-raes  but  once  a  year." — Ibid, 

17.  "When  Greeks  joia'd  Greek  then  was  the  tug  of  war." 

— Lee's  '"'■  Alexander  the  OreaV 

Note. — The  usual  quotation  is  '*When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then 
eomes,  &c."     The  above  is  correct, 

18.  "Millions  for  defence  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute." 

— Charles  G.  Pinckney. 

19.  "There's  a  good  time  coming." 

— Scott's  Bcb  Boy. 

20.  '  ^  Vox popul'i,  vox  Dei— The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God." 

— Quoted  by  William  of  Malmsbury  in  12th  Century. 

21.  "He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

— Dr.  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 

Note. — These  lines  are  intended  for  Charles  XII  of  Sweden. 

22.  "Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions." 

—  Unknown. 

Note. — This  is  found  in  BoswelFs  Life  of  Johnson,  and  the  same 
idea  is  in  Herbert's  Jacula  Prudenium — "Hell  is  full  of  good  mean- 
ings and  wishings."  It  is  an  old  j^roverb  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
ascribes  it  to  "some  stern  old  divine." 

23.   "Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

In  Vallambrosa- " 

— Milton's  Paradise  Lost." 

24.  "From  morn 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve." — Ibid. 

25.  "And  with  necessity, 

The  tyrant's  plea  excused  his  devilish  deeds."— Ilrid. 

26.  "Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. " — Ibid. 

27.  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

Popds  ^^ Essay  on  Criticism.'" 
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28.  "To  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine." — Ibid. 

29.  "For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." — Ibid." 

30.  "And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

—  Ookhmith's  ' '  Traveller. " 

31.  "Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye." — Ibid. 

32.  "I  am  menarch  of  nil  I  survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispuve." 
— Coicpei'. 

33.  "You  have  a  wrong  sow  hy  the  ear." 

—-Butler's  '^Hadibras.'" 

Note, — An  old  Proverb.  Ben.  Jonson,  who  lived  a  century  or 
two  before  Butler,  quotes  it  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

3i.   "He  That  complies  against  his  will, 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still. 

— Hudibras. 

Note. — Often  misquoted ;  "A  man  convinced,  &c.,  is  of  the  same. 
opinion,  &c." 

35.  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?'' 

— Morton's  ^' Speed  the  Plough.'"' 

36.  "The  man  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman, 

Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch 
Whom  't  were  gross  flattery  to  call  a  coward." 

—  Tobin's  '■'•Honey  Moon."' 

Note. — The  wTiter  well  remembers  that  he  was  asked  once  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  as  to  the  authorship  of  these 
lines.  It  w^as  in  1847,  or  '48,  that  a  gentleman  of  Raleigh 
wrote  to  Dr.  M.  to  ascertain  by  whom  they  were  written.  He 
said  all  Raleigh  was  much  exercised  to  discover  who  was  the  au- 
thor. The  writer,  then  a  student,  hunted  over  the  Dialectic  li- 
brary in  a  vain  search.  Long  years  afterwards  he  met  with  thenL 
in  Tobin's  play. 

3*7.   "Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing 
And  never  did  a  wise  one." 

— Earl  Eoehester  on  Charles  II. 
88.   'God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

— Laurence  Sterne's  '■'■Maria'' 

Note. — This  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  Bible.  Herbert  has 
the  same  idea,  and  Sterne  borrows  it : 

"To  a  close  shorn e  sheepe 
God  gives  wind  by  measure." 
39.  "Story  !  God  bless  you  !  I  have  none  to  tell  sir." 

— George  Canning  in  "Anti- Jacobin." 
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40.    "A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man." 

— Coleridge's  '^Ancient  Mariner.'''' 
4\.   "Truth  is  always  strange;  stringer  than  fiction." 

— Lord  Byron. 

42.  "I  awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself  famous. — Ibid. 

43.  "Th'uights  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 

— Gray's  ^'Pivgress  of  Poe»y.'''' 


EDITORIAL. 


NOT  SUSTAINED. 


"I  have  lately  seen  it  alleged  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  no 
graduate  of  our  American  colleges  has  risen  to  fame  as  an  orator, 
a  poet,  a  statesman,  or  an  historian,  or  in  either  of  the  learned 
professions." — Rev.  Dr.  Jacobus. 

In  the  article  by  Dr.  Jacobus  from  which  we  copy  the  above 
statement,  we  do  not  understand  him  to  indorse  the  allegation. 
But  whether  he  does  or  not,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  true,  although  we 
have  neither  the  necessary  information  nor  the  requisite  material 
at  hand  to  furnish  a  complete  refutation.  As  to  the  reference  to 
poets  it  may  be  true,  for '.they  are  born,  not  made  you  know.  But 
as  far  as  it  applies  to  other  professions  we  have  no  idea  that  it  can 
be  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  For  instance,  probably  the 
two  most  successful  of  American  historians  who  have  become  fa- 
mous within  "the  last  twenty  years"  are  J.  L.  Motley  and  Dr. 
Abel  Stevens.  We  are  not  absolutely  certain,  but  we  believe  both 
are  graduates  of  colleges.  If  America  can  produce  one  able  his- 
torical writer  every  "twenty  j^ears"  it  will  be  doing  well.  Are 
none  of  our  most  famous  American  orators  and  statesmen  who 
have  come  to  the  front  within  the  last  score  of  years  alumni  of 
"American  colleges  ?"  We  think  so.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
none  of  the  ablest  lawj^ers  who  have  made  their  name  within  the 
last  two  decades  have  diplomas  from  our  colleges  ?  There  must 
be  error  in  such  a  statement  as  that  quoted  by  Dr.  Jacobus.  The 
charge  is  made  to  damage  the  character  of  the  highest  literary 
institutions  as  nurseries  of  genius  and  talent  and  learning  ?    If 
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the  statement  were  true,  then  our  eminent  physicians,  teachers 
and  ministers — those  who  are  most  distinguished  for  erudition, 
rose  to  fame  without  collegiate  advantages,  whilst  those  who  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  a  college  curriculum  have  "taken  backseats" 
among  the  obscure  and  forgotten.  The  statement  given  above  is 
designed  to  show  that  our  colleges  are  not  Vvhat  they  claim  to  be 
— institutions  in  which  men  can  be  so  prepared  as  to  use  with 
the  greatest  benefit  those  educational  appliances  with  which  they 
are  supplied,  and  to  give  them  a  genuine  advantage  over  those 
contestants  who  are  less  favored.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  charge 
means  this,  or  it  means  nothing. 

When  we  turn  to  North  Carolina  and  run  over  the  roll  of  its 
illustrious  and  accomplished  citizens,  v/e  are  prepared  to  reject 
the  assertion  we  are  now  combatting,  and  to  appreciate  the  great 
blessings  which  our  colleges  have  been  instrumental  in  visiting 
upon  our  people.  AVe  know  that  our  home  colleges  at  least  have 
been  of  great  service,  and  that  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
various  j)rofessions  are  either  graduates  of  the  University,  or  of 
Wake  Forest  or  Davidson  college,  or  of  some  similar  institution 
abroad. 

But  the  success  of  college  alumni  is  not  denied  to  those  who 
became  famous  prior  to  1855.  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  graduates  have  failed  to  win  the  highest  places.  As 
far  as  North  Carolina  is  concerned  the  charge  is  not  true.  Quite 
recently  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  papers  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  praise  of  a  speech  made  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  last,  by  Gen.  Matt  W.  Ransom,  and  papers  North  and 
South  have  agreed  that  it  was  an  effort  of  remarkable  eloquence. 
Senator  Ransom  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

We  must  here  parentheticall}'^  record  our  own  opinion  of  this 
speech  after  having  studied  it  with  exceeding  care  and  inter- 
est. We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  noticeable  speeches  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  literary  finish,  in  scholarl}^  elegance,  in  rare  beauty  of 
diction,  in  noble  thought,  in  persuasive  and  manly  eloquence,  it 
will  compare  well  with  any  speech  we  have  read  that  has  been 
delivered  in  our  time.  Appealing  to  the  reason  and  justice  as 
well  as  to  the  imagination,  the  affections  and  the  emotions  of  the 
Northern  people,  it  should  be  potential  in  allaying  the  bitter  wa- 
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ters  of  strife,  in  exciting  a  higher  patriotism,  and  arousing  a  pro- 
founder  and  sincerer  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  South — "the 
Niobe  of  nations."  It  has  that  matchless  magic  of  sympathy — 
that  vivida  vis  animi — that  "glorious  burst  of  winged  words," 
which  always  interests  where  it  fails  to  win,  and  excites  the  kind- 
lier and  better  feelings  of  the  heart  when  it  fails  to  "master  the 
high  eminence"  of  men's  passions  and  prejudices.  The  whole 
speech  is  reflexive  of  refined  taste,  elegant  scholarship  and  af- 
fluent thought.  As  a  native  North  Carolinian  writing  of  another 
North  Carolinian,  "native  and  to  the  manner  born,"  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  us  to  be  able  to  pay  this  imperfect  tribute  to  the  most  or- 
niate  and  rhetorical  published  speech  that  illustrates  the  annals 
of  our  State  oratory. 

We  might  refer  to  many  gentlemen  who  have  secured  fame  for 
oratory,  or  legal  ability,  or  learning,  within  the  "last  twenty 
years."  In  all  our  land  Gov.  Vance  is  known  for  his  rare  endow- 
ments as  an  orator  and  a  lecturer,  whilst  within  a  few  months  he 
has  added  the  charms  of  a  forceful  and  singularly  gifted  descrip- 
tive writer  to  his  manifold  accomplishments.  In  North  Carolina 
the  eloquence  of  the  Hon.  George  Davis,  and  the  great  legal  abil- 
ities of  Col.  Edward  Graham  Haywood  are  well  known  and  they 
are  all  graduates  of  colleges.  In  letters  we  havo  not  many  names. 
But  among  those  who  have  become  known  to  the  public  as  au- 
thors within  the  "last  twenty  years"  are  some  college  graduates. 
"We  mention  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  Haywood  W.  Guion,  and  Edwin 
W.  Fuller.  In  North  Carolina  our  most  attractive  and  learned 
ministers  and  our  most  successful  and  erudite  educators,  are  col- 
lege alumni.  As  to  journalism,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there 
are  no  better  informed  editors  or  more  scholarly  writers  than 
those  who  received  collegiate  educations.  As  far  as  we  know 
among  the  leading  physicians  of  the  State,  none  stand  higher 
than  some  who  are  graduates  of  both  literary  and  medical  colleges. 
So  much  then  for  the  charge  as  far  as  it  applies  to  North  Carolina. 
The  great  evil  is  not  that  our  college  bred  men  do  not  achieve 
distinction,  but  that  there  are  so  few  of  our  boys  who  are  now  being 
favored  with  the  best  educational  advantages  that  our  State  can 
offer.  Let  us  have  more  colleges,  if  necessary,  mor  instructore 
and  more  pupils.  At  any  rate,  let  us  revive  the  University,  place 
it  upon  a  permanent  footing,  endow  it  generously,  secure  an  ablo 
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facult}'-,  and  then  fill  its  halls  and  dormitories  with  anxious  pupils. 
That  is  one  of  the  ways  to  fill  the  State  with  competent  and  able 
men — with  men  of  education  and  knowledge  and  worth,  who 
constitute  the  real  "graceful  ornaments  to  the  civil  order"  and 
aire  "the  Corinthian  capitals  of  polished  society."  T.  B.  K« 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONTESTS. 


In  a  former  number  of  the  magazine  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
first  intercollegiate  contest  that  came  off  in  New  York  City,  seve- 
ral colleges  participating.  Since  then,  such  steps  have  been  taken 
as  to  make  these  annual  contests  among  the  colleges  a  permanent 
American  Institution.  There  is  no  doubt  they  will  be  improved 
from  year  to  year,  and  with  experience  become  more  practical 
and  beneficial.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  educators  will  have 
the  general  management,  and  it  is  already  announced  that  the 
next  contest  will  witness  a  higher  standard  and  a  wider  range. 
Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  President  of  Princeton,  (N.  J.)  College, 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  which  he  makes 
■some  judicious  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  enlightened 
teachers.  He  advocates  that  contests  in  physics,  classics  and 
philosophy  be  substituted  for  rostrum  spoutings.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  American  youth  already  devote  sufficicxit  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  declamation  and  speechmaking,  and  reminds 
them  that  the  great  orators  of  the  world  spent  their  youth  in  lay- 
ing up  stores  of  information  rather  than  in  vacuous  speechifying. 
He  says  that  stage  spouting  in  England  has  come  to  be  consid- 
ered an  accomplishment  upon  a  level  with  boating  and  base-ball, 
and  that  the  orator  of  ^the  school  rostrum  is  but  rarely  the  orator 
of  the  Senate.  He  fears  that  unless  the  intercollegiate  contests  are 
put  on  higher  grounds,  that  American  colleges  will  be  exposed  to 
the  withering  ridicule  of  European  scholars. 

Doubtless  there  is  force  both  in  Dr.  McCosh's  strictures  and 
suggestions.  In  our  country  there  is  a  proneness  to  excessive  talk 
in  deliberative  assemblies,  and  possibly  this  disease — this  caccethes 
loquendi,  is  stimulated  by  the  eaily  training  of  those  who  learned 
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to  speechify  when  it  was  "scarce  expected"  that  Young  America, 
at  so  early  an  "age"  could  "speak"  at  all  "in  public  on  the  stage."' 
We  believe  that  those  "contests"  can  be  rendered  highly  benefi- 
cial, if  they  are  made  more  intellectual,  and  that  Southern  col- 
leges would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  any  benefits  that  may 
arise  from  such  competitive  trials.  Dr.  McCosh  is  a  very  able 
man,  has  wide  observation  and  large  experience  as  an  educator, 
and  any  admonitions  or  suggestions  he  may  offer  deserve  to  be 
considered  by  those  to  whom  they  are  more  especially  directed. 

T.  B.  K. 


"SKIMBLE-SKAMBLE/' 


The  most  of  our  readers  no  doubt  remember  the  familiar  coup- 
let of  Dean  Swift : 

'  'CoiiTey  a  libel  in  a  frown, 
And  wink  a  reputation  down." 

This  is  very  significant.  That  most  vigorous  of  all  modern  sat- 
irists knew  how  it  was  in  his  day.  Hence  the  couplet.  Thos^ 
who  have  ears  know  how  it  is  in  our  day.  Scandal-mongers  and 
gossips  have  prevailed  in  every  age  of  the  world,  and  poor  fallen 
human  nature  remains  the  same,  however  much  times  have 
changed.  It  was  rather  scandalous  in  Adam  the  way  in  which 
he  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  having  disobeyed  God, 
when  he  adroitly  said  :  "She  gave  nie  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."" 
And  so  on  from  our  first  father  down  to  this  day,  the  dealer  in 
scandal  has  flourished,  and 

"At  every  word  a  reputation  dies."' 

That  wittiest  of  all  court  divines  Robert  South,  proposed  a  very 
speedy  cure  of  such  evils.  Said  he :  "The  tale-bearer  and  tha 
tale-hearer  should  be  both  hanged  up,  back  to  back,  one  by  th& 
tongue,  the  other  by  the  ear." 

The  Athenians  were  the  most  highly  endowed  and  highly  cul- 
tured of  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  And  j^et  they  were  eternal 
gossips,  and  were  forever  dealing  in  the  meanest  "skimble-skam- 
ble stuff,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  "rare  Ben.  Jonson."     When  St.  Paul 
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went  from  Berea  to  Athens,  he  not  only  found  that  city  "wholly 
given  to  idolatry" — this  showing  how  the  learning  and  skill  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  had  failed,  and  how  ignorant  after  all 
were  the  most  enlightened  people  of  the  world — hut  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  in  Acts  xvii,  that  they  were  guilty  of  another  kind 
of  folly  most  grossly  inconsistent  with  true  philosophy,  and  deep- 
ly injurious  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  soul.  Here  is 
the  record :  "For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were 
there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing." 

Now  who  would  have  believed  such  a  statement  unsupported 
by  inspiration  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  highly-polished,  the 
erudite,  the  philosophic  Athenians  have  fallen  so  far  ?  Have 
they  too,  become  retailers  of  gossip  and  dealers  in  "skimble-skam- 
ble stuff?"  It  was  terrible  that  the  streets,  public  places  and 
private  houses  of  the  most  famous  city,  whither  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man and  Egyptian  youth  flocked  to  receive  instruction  in  all 
manner  of  knowledge  from  the  lips  of  the  profoujidest  philoso- 
phers and  sages  that  this  world  has  yet  seen,  should  be  filled 
with  idols.  It  was  indeed  awful  that  the  only  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  a  religious  character  were  offered  to  dumb  stone, 
instead  of  to  Almighty  God.  But  we  were  not  prepared  to  be 
told  that  the  people  who  were  the  disciples  of  Plato  and  Socrates 
and  Aristotle  were  the  veriest  busy-bodies  and  idle  scandal-mon- 
gers— that  they  actually  "spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but 
either  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing."  And,  yet,  according  to  un- 
erring truth,  such  were  the  boasted  and  highly  intellectual  Athe- 
nians, the  leaders  of  thought. 

Let  us  skip  all  the  intervening  centuries  and  come  to  almost 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  How  is  it  in  the  year 
of  grace  1875  ?  With  the  light  of  divine  truth  shining  upon  the 
pathway  of  our  countr}^,  we  yet  see  educated  people  following  the 
absurd  and  injurious  habit  of  the  Athenians — spending  much  of 
their  most  valuable  time  in  either  telling  or  hearing  some  new 
thing.  Perhaps  we  should  say,  in  "reading"  some  new  thing, 
as  the  newspaper  has  usurped  the  function  of  the  lecturer  and  re- 
citer. The  more  highly  spiced  the  "new  thing"  is,  the  more  ap- 
petizing and  grateful  it  is,  and  the  more  industriously  and  anx- 
iously it  is  sought  after. 
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Now,  we  take  it  that  this  love  of  the  exciting,  the  prurient,  the 
impure,  the  new  and  the  strange — this  delight  in  reading  of  it, 
and  telling  of  it,  as  it  is  spread  out  daily  in  the  great  papers,  is  a 
very  bad  symptom.  In  whatever  age  or  country  it  may  prevail, 
and  in  whatever  heart  it  is  established,  it  is  a  feverish  and  un- 
heal thful  symptom,  and  indicates  disease. 

It  is  an  absolute  cheat.  It  encourages  a  man  in  indolence  by 
the  semblance  of  activity.  He  is  so  very  busy  :  he  has  his  daily 
rounds  to  make  hunting  news.  He  has  no  time  for  more  useful 
or  profitable  occupation.     He  flatters  himself  he  is  really  at  work. 

His  mind  is  highly  excited,  whilst  his  hands  lie  idle. 

It  seriously  injures  a  man's  benevolent  nature.  He  is  so  ac- 
customed to  read  of  misery  that  he  fails  to  feel  or  remember  that 
he  ought  to  relieve  it.  He  reads  so  much  of  horrible  crimes  that 
they  become  familiar  and  unimportant.  He  reads  so  much  of 
agonizing  scenes  that  he  has  no  ear  for  the  cry  of  ordinary  dis- 
tress, and  his  own  heart  feels  none  of  the  pangs  that  visit  the 
hearts  of  the  great  sufferers.  Such  harrowing  recitals  merely 
contribute  to  his  mental  excitement  without  stirring  the  depths 
of  his  soul.  His  mind  is  stimulated,  his  moral  nature  is  dead- 
ened. 

Are  we  of  the  number  ?  How  is  it  with  you,  reader  ?  Are 
you  a  mere  news-hunter  and  dealer  in  tittle-tattle,  or  do  you  weep 
with  those  that  weep,  when  you  hear  or  read  of  disaster  and  suf- 
fering ?  It  is  far  more  profitable  to  seek  what  is  true  and  beau- 
tiful, and  just  and  of  good  report,  than  ''to  spend  our  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  It  is 
far  wiser  in  matters  of  morals  and  religion  to  avoid  new  and 
strange  doctrines  than  to  seek  novel  and  untried  paths.  He  is  a 
wise  man  who  clings  to  the  truth  amidst  the  very  deluge  of  error 
that  would  engulph  the  soul  and  drag  humanity  into  the  mad 
vortex  of  scientific  atheism  and  irrational  materialism.  He  is  a 
wise  man  indeed  who  diligently  avoids  the  hidden  shoals  of 
senseless  gossip  and  impurity,  and  seeks  continually  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  abides  therein  to  the  end. 

We  confess  this  line  of  reflection  was  suggested  by  the  great 
scandal  that  has  filled  the  mouths  of  so  man}'-  people,  and  has 
burdened  the  columns  of  the  "great  papers"  for  the  last  nine  or 
ten  months.     Never  before  was  the  press  of  any  countr}^  so  given 
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up  to  the  wholesale  "skimble-skamble"  business.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  journalism  has  the  press  been  so  converted  into 
the  scavengers  of  nastiness,  and  been  so  prostituted  to  the  shame- 
less work  of  corrupting  the  public  morals  and  of  catering  for  the 
morbid  appetites  of  those  who  are  only  satisfied  with  the  most 
highly-seasoned  garbage.  No  w^onder  an  able  Southern  editor, 
nauseated  and  indignant,  should  exclaim  :  "It  is  a  burning  shame 
that  so  insignificant  a  thing  as  this  (the  Beecher  matter)  should 
stop  the  wheels  of  civilization  and  roll  us  backward."  He  asks 
with  honest  disgust  in  which  w^e  fully  participate : 

"Must  the  whole  fabric  of  our  society  be  turned  topsy-turvy  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  only  to  find  out  at  last  that  thers 
is  'nothing  in  it  ?'  Must  all  our  great  and  all  our  little  papers 
be  turned  into  sewers  to  flood  the  dwellings  of  the  land  with  the 
sickening  odors  and  deadly  atmosphere  of  the  gutters,  to  taint 
and  poison  the  very  fountains  of  social  health  and  life  ?"* 

The  whole  thing  is  radically  wrong.  Papers  have  other  mis- 
sions surely  than  to  corrupt  and  debauch  the  public  taste  and 
life.  They  should  be  educators  and  purifiers  in  the  best  sense. 
They  should  be  employed  only  as  a  vehicle  of  legitimate 
news ;  as  a  great  means  of  influencing  the  minds  of  men  for 
good  ;  as  instruments  for  the  promotion  of  pure  morals  and  good 
government,  and  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  and  enforce- 
ment of  thought. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  sins  of  Southern  pa- 
pers in  the  matter  in  question  have  been  very  light  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  North,  and  that  the  North  Carolina  papers 
have  devoted  but  little  space  to  the  great  shame  of  the  century. 
In  this  last  expression,  we  advance  no  opinion  of  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  the  very  able  man  who  is  the  defendant  in  the  case. 
We  are  only  characterizing  the  great  crime  in  giving  such  unne- 
cessary publicity  to  the  details  of  a  noisome  and  disgusting  scan- 
dal. Let  the  curtain  fall  on  the  drama  of  filth,  and  let  the  light-s 
be  extinguished, 

"The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

T.  B.  K. 


*Richmond  Enquirer. 
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T  M  P  O  R  T  A  In  T ! 


CUSTOMERS  LOOK  TO  YOUR  INTEREST, 


A.    CEEECH 

ho  has  no  partner  in  business  to  divid 
le  case,  he  can,  will  and  does  sell  Good 


Is  the  man  who  has  no  partner  in  business  to  divide  profits  with. 
That  being  the  case,  he  can,  will  and  does  sell  Goods  at 


^^^, 


Spring  and, Summer  opening  of  New  Goods  at  A.  CREECH'S 
you  will  find  a  splendid  Stock  of 

Dress  Goods— Black,  Gros-Grain  and  Fancy  Silks, 
Ja.pajtese  Silks,  Japanese  Striped  and  Colored 
Foplsns,  new  ^'  handsome  shades  Iron 
Grenadine, Black  Alpacas, Fare 
Mohairs,  Linen  and  Vic- 
toria Lawns,  Fer- 
cals.  Piques, 
iHud  other  styles  &f  M^r&us  Goods 

which  will  be  sold  at  such  low  prices,  that  cannot  fail  to  give  en- 
tire satisfaction. 


el 


UST  RECEIVED  AT 

A.     CREECH'S 


Black  and  Fancy  Cassimeres,  Cashmarets,  Tweeds,  Cottonades  and 

Linen  Goods  for  men  and  boy's  wear,  much 

the  laigest  Stock  in  the  city. 

A  CREECH  is  the  man  that  has  just  received  One  Hundred 
J_\.»  Cases  of  Men's,  Ladies',  Misses',  Boy's  and  Children's  Shoes, 
which  he  is  selling  at  prices  which  must  command  the  attention 
of  Buyers. 

STEP  IN  AT  CREECH'S  MARBLE  HALL,  Where  you  will 
find  Silk,  Cassimere,  Felt  and  Straw  Hats,  which  will  fit  you 
or  anybody  else  in  size,  price,  style  and  quality. 
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HUXLEY,  DARWIN  AND  TYNDALL  ; 
Ok,  the  theory  OF  EVOLUTION. 


"BY   T.    L.    CLINGMAN. 


■So  much  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  the  views  of  such 
men  of  science  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  others,  with  respect  to  the 
■origin  of  life  and  the  production  and  development  of  animal  and 
vegetable  species,  that  I  am  tempted  to  present  to  you  a  paper  on 
this  subject.  Without  claiming  more  scientific  kno¥/ledge  than 
any  gentleman  who  reads  and  reflects  may  possess,  I  propose  to 
'offer  objections  to  the  views  of  that  school  of  philosophers. 

To  avoid  prolixity  I  shall  abstain  from  the  use  of  such  scienti- 
fic terms  as  would  require  explanation  to  render  them  intelligi- 
ble to  many  readers,  and  endeavor  simply  to  state  in  plain  lan- 
guage the  propositions  of  that  school,  so  as  to  present  their  views 
fairly  and  justly. 

Their  doctrine  m.ay  be  stated  in  general  terms,  as  embodying, 
the  hypothesis  that  the  various  species  of  animals  now  living 
were  not  called  into  existence  by  special  acts  of  a  creative  power, 
but  owe  their  being  and  present  condition  to  'a  slow  and  gradual 
development  from  earlier  and  inferior  animals.  It  is  maintained 
that  all  existing  species  come  either  from  one,  or  at  most  a  few 
inferior  creatures  called  monads  or  primordial  forms,  and  that, 
by  a  succession  of  evolutions  or  changes  in  them,  all  animals  ex- 
ist as  we  now  perceive  them.  In  this  mode  man  himself  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  a  lower  animal,  probably  of  the  ape  spe- 
cies. 

I  regard  this  hypothesis  as  improbable  in  itself,  without  a  sin- 
gle fact  to  support  it,  and  without  one  plausible  argument  in  its 
faror. 
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Let  us  first  consider  the  theory  of  "natural  selection"  or  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest,"  which  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  chief 
instrumentality  that  has  effected  the  su-ccessive  changes  that  have 
brought  an  animal^  originally  inferior  to  the  oyster,  up  to  man 
as  he  now  appears. 

By  natural  selection  vre  are  to  understand  a  theory  of  this  kind. 
The  fact  is  stated  that  young  animals  at  their  birth  differ  in 
their  constitutions,  some  of  them  being  korger  and  stronger  than 
others.  During  their  struggles  for  existence  those  having  most 
bodily  vigor  will  survive,,  while  the  feeble  will  succumb  to  the- 
difficulties  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  As  the  more  vigo- 
rous only  survive,  they  transmit  to  their  offspring  healthy  and 
strong  constitutions.  This  process  being  repeated  from  time  to 
time  will  not  only  make  the  whole  species  more  vigorous  than  it 
originally  was,  but  it  will  acquire  new  and  superior  qualities,, 
and  will  finally  seem  to  have  become  a  different  and  higher  race 
of  animals.  This  process  will  be  continued,  each  time  producing., 
by  successive  evolutions,  superior  beings,  until  finally  man  i& 
formed,  his  last  progenitor  having  most  probably  been  a  species 
of  ape  like  the  ourang-outang  or  gorilla.  The  first  part  of  this 
statement,  viz  :  that  among  animals  those  having  at  birth,  the 
most  vigorous  constitutions  survive  while  the  feeble  perish,  has 
not  the  merit  of  novelty.  The  fact  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  even  the  most  ignorant  savages,  among  whom  it  is  some- 
times the  custom  to  expose  to  death  infants  so  feeble  that  they 
would  not  probably  survive  and  become  vigorous  adults,- 
Though  this  practice  does  no't  prevail  among  civilized  people,  yet 
one  may  hear  a  nurse  say  that  such  a  new-born  infant  is  so  feeble 
that  it  will  be  difficult  "to  raise  it.''  Farmers  understand  this  so 
well  that  when,  in  a  litter  of  young  pigs,  one  isnder  size  is  seen,  it 
is  assumed  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  contend  with  the  others  for 
his  food,  and  it  is  decided  that  he  must  be  put  into  a  pen  and  fed 
on  slops,  so  that  he  may  in  due  time  be  killed  as  a  shoat. 

All  stock  raisers  recognize  this  principle,  and  select  their  sows- 
and  brood  mares  of  good  size  and  fine  developments.  Unques- 
tionably larger  and  better  animals  are  thus  obtained,  but  while 
their  size  is  increased,  the  improvement  does  not  extend  beyond 
certain  limits,  which  seems  invariable  for  each  species.  Though 
th©  hog  can'  be  greatly  increased  in  size  he  never  becomes  as 
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large  as  the  bullock  or  horse,  nor  can  the  horse  be  gotten  up  to 
the  bulk  of  the  elephant.  There  is  in  fact  no  evidence  of  any 
permanent  addition  even  to  the  size  of  the  species,  much  less  of 
any  change  in  its  organization.  When  the  stimulating  cause 
ceases  the  animal  seems  to  revert  to  his  former  condition. 

Though  the  Arab  and  Tartar  wild  horses  have,  by  good  feed- 
ing in  Europe,  been  greatly  increased  in  size,  yet,  when  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves  on  the  plains  of  Mexico  or  South  Ameri- 
ca, they  become  the  smaller  mustang,  and  on  the  banks  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina  dwindle  into  the  little  marsh  pony.  In  like 
manner  the  hog  left  to  run  wild  in  the  mountain  forests,  is  re- 
duced to  a  small,  hardy  animal.  Even  with  respect  to  the  hu- 
man race,  which  is  not  subject  to  changes  of  food,  tall  parents  of- 
ten have  children  shorter  than  themselves,  nor  have  we  any  evi- 
dence that  the  process  of  "evolution  or  natural  selection"  has  ever 
produced  human  beings  an  hundred  or  even  twenty  feet  high,  as 
it  should  have  done  upon  this  hypothesis.  It  seems  rather  that 
the  changes  of  which  each  species  is  capable  are  confined  within 
certain  limits  easily  observed,  within  which  these  species  seem  to 
vibrate  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

But  even  if  the  fact  were  otherwise  it  would  not  support  the 
theor}^  of  the  evolutionists,  unless  it  could  also  be  shown  that  an- 
imals w^ould  not  only  increase  in  size,  but  that  they  could  like- 
wise be  developed  into  some  other  species.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  sow  should  not  only  become  very  large,  but  that  she  should, 
also  produce  a  cow^  or  a  lion,  or  the  mare  give  birth  to  a  drome- 
dary or  an  elephant  to  lend  support  to  their  views. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact,  however,  that  surrounding  con-- 
ditions  do  in  certain  cases  diminish  or  influence  the  development 
of  some  animals.  It  is  stated  that  if  a  tad-pole  be  kept  in  cold: 
water  he  will  for  a  long  period,  perhaps  an  indefinite  one,  remain 
simply  a  tadpole,  and  not  be  developed  into  a  frog.  This  fact, 
however,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one.  Every  old  w^oman  w^ho 
raises  poultry  knows  that  if  an  egg  be  kept  cold  it  will  not  hatch, 
or,  to  use  a  scientific  phraze,  be  developed  in  a  chicken.  In  like 
manner  all  farmers  know  that  if  a  cold  spell  of  weather  comes  on 
immediately  after  their  corn  or  cotton  has  been  planted  it  does 
not  come  up.  While  this  result  may  be  looked  for  in  all  the 
cases,  there  is  another  analogy  between  them  which  is  even  more 
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unfortunate  for  the  evolutionist.  When  warm  weather  causes 
the  seeds  to  germinate  the  plant  will  invariably  follow  in  its 
form  and  qualities  that  from  which  the  seed  came.  In  like  man- 
ner whenever  the  egg  is  hatched  the  product  is  a  chicken,  and 
never  a  goose  or  a  rabbit ;  so,  however  long  the  tadpole  may  be 
detained  in  cold  water,  when  he  does  develop  he  always  becomes 
a  frog.  What  the  advocate  of  evolution  by  natural  selection  needs 
to  show  is,  that  under  these  conditions  the  tadpole  should  become 
a  fish,  lizard,  or  a  mouse.  If  he  could  point  to  such  a  result  as 
ihis  he  would  then  have  one  fact  to  support  his  hypothesis. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  germs  of 
life,  it  is  cliificult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  those  in  the 
eggs  of  certain  birds  from  such  as  are  found  in  the  eggs  of  a  ser- 
pent But  the  essential  fact  remains  that,  however  much  alike 
in  appearance  they  may  be,  each  germ,  when  developed,  invaria- 
bly produces  an  animal  like  that  from  which  it  came.  This  fact 
makes  the  case  still  stronger  against  the  evolutionists ;  for  if  it 
were  true  that  these  germs  of  different  animals  were  in  material, 
form  and  Cjuality  in  all  respects  precisely  alike,  the  great  fact  that 
they  invariably  produce  different  animals  tends  to  prove  that 
the  form  of  any  particular  species  is  not  determined  by  matter 
alone,  but  that  the  mysterious  substance  or  quality  which  is  de- 
signated as  vitality  is  something  independent  of  the  mere  iden- 
,tity  and  form  of  matter. 

When  such  objections  are  presented  the  evolutionist  insists 
that  mere  negative  evidence  is  insufficient  and  ought  not  to  be 
relied  on.  Though  it  may  be  true  that  negative  evidence  is  in- 
conclusive in  some  cases,  yet  in  other  instances  it  is  as  satisfactory 
and  convincing  as  any  positive  evidence  can  be.  Suppose  an  in- 
dividual were  to  affirm  that  a  bar  of  iron,  if  made  red  hot,  would 
be  converted  into  gold,  I  might  reply  that  I  had  seen  iron  fre- 
quently thus  heated  without  its  being  so  changed  ;  that,  in  fact, 
all  iron  was  thus  heated  while  being  manufactured,  and  that  it 
had  never  been  in  a  single  instance  converted  into  gold.  Is  there 
a  man  acquainted  with  metals  who  would  not  be  just  as  thor- 
oughly satisfied  by  such  negative  evidence  that  the  iron  would 
not  become  gold  as  that  it  would  not  by  being  thus  heated  cease 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  remain  if  left  without 
support  stationary  in  the  air  ?     In  like  manner  does  any  one 
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doubt  but.  tliat  the  offspring  of  a  sow  would  be  pigs,  and  not  pup- 
pies or  lambs  ? 

But  the  evolutionist  replies  that  though  these  things  appear  to 
be  true,  yet  we  cannot  knovr  what  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
might  have  accomplished  ;  that  we  cannot  decide  what  millions 
of  years  or  of  ages  might  effect  by  means  of  the  "plastic  forces  of 
nature."  To  this  surmise,  however,  the  answer  is  that  physical 
science,  that  science  which  deals  with  materials  things,  proposes 
to  rest  on  observed  facts,  and  not  on  mere  suppositions,  like  those 
of  the  school  men  of  the  middle  ages.  Its  professors  are  often  de- 
signated as  positive  philosophers,  and  pride  themselves  on  follow- 
ing facts  to  whatever  conclusions  they  may  lead.  How,  then, 
can  a  hypothesis  he  maintained  wdiich  not  only  has  no  fact  to 
support  it,  but  to  which  every  known  fact  bearing  on  the  case  is 
directly  hostile  ?  If  w' e  may  assume  a  thing  to  be  true  merel}" 
because  it  cannot  be  proved  that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  or  at 
some  place  in  the  world,  it  might  not  have  existed,  then  why 
doubt  the  reality  of  Sinbad's  vo3^ages,  or  the  v/onders  of  Aladdin's 
lamp  ? 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  at  least  different  species  may  have 
originated  in  a  common  ancestor,  and  gradually  diverged  like 
the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  case  is  referred  to  in  which  from  the 
same  stock  pigeons  of  different  colors  and  forms  have  been  pro- 
duced. Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  evolutionist,  the  birds 
thus  produced  are  invariably  pigeons,  and  never  hawks,  ducks, 
or  animals  of  any  other  species.  If  in  one  case  it  could  be  shown, 
for  example,  that  a  sweet  potato  when  planted  had  given  rise  to 
a  sweet  potato-vine  from  its  center,  while  from  its  north  end  a 
young  oak  had  sprouted,  and  from  its  south  a  pumpkin-vine 
had  shot  out,  then  there  would  be  a  striking  fact  for  the  evo- 
lutionist. It  may  be  said  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  so 
great  a  change  at  a  single  bound,  and  that  a  long  period  should 
be  imagined  to  effect  such  a  result,  but  in  the  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence, upon  what  basis  can  such  an  opinion  rest  ? 

These  changes  are  supposed,  by  the  advocates  of  the  "natural  se- 
lection" hypothesis,  to  have  been  produced  among  animals  by 
their  having  been  placed  in  situations  sometimes  in  wdiich  the}' 
felt  the  w^ant  of  the  particular  change.  When  suffering  from 
ooldj  one  animal  would  feel  the  want  of  hair,  and  to  gratify  its 
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longings  hair  would  grow  on  it.  Another,  to  enable  it  to  reach 
the  leaves  above  it,  by  continually  stretching  its  neck  upward, 
and  by  wishing  for  it  to  be  longer,  would  have  it  gradually  ex- 
tended, and  in  time  become  a  giraffe,  instead  of  its  remaining  a 
deer  or  a  camel.  The  ape,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  man,  as 
no  man  had  yet  existed,  wished,  nevertheless,  to  become  one,  and 
by  wishing  very  energetically,  had  his  forepaws  converted  into 
hands,  his  hinder  ones  changed  into  the  flat  feet  of  a  man,  his 
brain  enlarged  to  three  times  its  former  size,  and  his  spine  made 
erect. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  and  ingenious  advocates  of  the  evolu- 
tion theory,  however,  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  finds  a  serious 
stumbling-block  in  his  way  when  he  considers  the  changes  which 
the  ape  underwent  while  being  converted  into  a  man.  His  hind 
foot  lost  its  prehensible  faculty  by  becoming  like  that  of  a  man, 
and  was,  therefore,  much  less  useful  to  him  in  climbing  among 
the  trees,  while  he  did  not  for  a  long  time  at  least  know  how  to 
turn  his  hands  to  a  good  account.  The  great  difficulty,  however, 
which  Mr.  Wallace  encountered  was  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  ape  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  hair  on  his  back  when 
he  became  a  man.  All  men  are  destitute  of  hair  along  the  spine, 
while  savages  especially  seem  to  desire  to  have  it  on  their  backs. 
The  ape  had  it  most  abundantly  on  his  back,  and  it  would  seem 
ought  to  have  greatly  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  protection  against  the 
rain.  Most  animals,  as  Mr.  Wallace  observes,  though  they  may 
have  little  hair  on  their  bellies,  possess  it  in  abundance  on  their 
backs,  while  along  its  spine  especially  it  is  the  thickest,  some- 
times taking  the  form  of  bristles.  Mr.  Wallace  further  states 
that  savages  seem  especially  to  suffer  from  cold  on  their  backs, 
and,  therefore,  when  they  can  obtain  even  a  small  piece  of  skin 
they  invariably  place  it  over  their  shoulders.  Some  of  them,  as 
the  Fuegians,  are  even  smart  enough  to  have  the  skin  so  tied  on 
that  they  are  able  to  shift  it  from  side  to  side  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  to  protect  them  from  it.  As  therefore  the 
hair  was  manifestly  advantageous  to  the  ape  in  his  original  con- 
dition, and  was  equally  so  to  him  after  he  became  a  savage,  why 
in  the  world  did  he  wdsh  to  get  rid  of  it?  And  as  savages  feel 
the  want  of  it  so  much,  why  did  not  "natural  selection"  give  it 
back  to  them  again  ?     After  casting  about  for  some  satisfactory 
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••answer,  with  little  success,  Mr.  AVallace  fears  it  will  become  ne- 
-cessary  to  seek  for  some  other  princi];)le  in  addition  to  "natural 
selection."  Ludicrous  as  this  whole  passage  appears,  one  is  not 
less  amused  with  that  narrowness  of  vision,  which  prevents  him 
from  seeing  obstacles  not  less  formidable  to  every  part  of  his 
hypothesis. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  while  he  is  not  staggered  at  all  by 
the  proposition  that  the  ape,  by  wishing  it,  could  have  his  brain, 
■expanded  from  a  capacity  of  thirty-four  inches  at  the  utmost  up 
to  a  bulk  of  more  than  a  hundred  inches,  or  above  three  times 
its  original  size,  yet  he  cannot  understand  w^hy  the  ape  should 
have  wished  for  a  moral  sense.  He  cannot  perceive  any  reason 
why  the  animal  should  have  desired  tlie  possession  of  conscien- 
tious feelings  or  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  In  fact,  such  emo- 
tions, instead  of  being  of  advantage,  w^ould  seem  rather  to  have 
been  an  incumbrance  to  hisn  while  engaged  in  such  predatory 
enterprises  ^s  our  m^odern  apes  appear  to  take  delight  in. 

To  this  view  also  the  objection  exists  that  no  organic  change 
■seems  to  have  been  produced  in  any  animal  by  its  feeling  a  de- 
sire for  such  a  change.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  stated  that 
.■any  one  of  the  maimed  soldiers  one  meets  has  had  his  limb 
restored  to  him,  though  from  their  resorting  to  artificial  helps 
there  is  little  doubt  but  tliat  the}''  desire  such  restoration.  If 
the  "plastic  forces  of  nature"  would  now  supply  teeth  as 
they  formerly  did  to  thss  animals  wishing  for  them,  would  there 
be  as  man 5^  dentists  as  the  signs  on  the  doors  seem  to  indicate  ? 

If  it  should  be  argued  that  liaving  once  furnished  the  organs 
to  the  individuals  the  poM^ers  of  "natural  selection"  Iiad  been  ex- 
hausted in  their  case,  we  ma}^  well  ask,  How  is  it  that  no  one  of 
the  short  aien  we  meet,  who  often  manifest  a  desire  to  be  tall, 
has,  even  by  the  most  vehement  wishing,  been  able  to  add  a  cubit 
or  a  single  inch  to  his  stature?  If,  in  truth,  the  mind  of  animal 
-or  man  w^ere  able  simply  b}^  its  action  to  change  material  things 
to  the  extent  which  the  theories  of  the  evolutionists  assume,  then 
its  potency  over  matter  would  be  immenseh''  greater  than  its  en- 
thusiastic advocates  have  ever  claimed  for  it. 

Again,  the  facts  presented  by  geological  science  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  lending  support  to  the  views  of  the  evolutionists.  It 
is  .said  that  the  .animals  which  existed  in  the  early  geological  pe- 
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riods  were  inferior  to  those  which  succeeded  them  in  later  ages,  and 
that  an  upward  progress  has  been  steady  and  uniform,  from  the 
sliellfish  up  to  the  quadrupeds  and  men.  Though  this  fact  lias 
been  disputed  in  certain  respects,  yet  I  regard  it  as  in  the  main 
true,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument  will  accept  it 
-as  absolutely  true.  In  other  words,  after  the  oyster  the  vertebra- 
ted  fish,  like  the  salmon,  came,  then  the  crocodile  and  other  rep- 
tiles, and  in  succession  lions,  horses  and  similar  C[uadruj)eds,  and 
finally  man.  Does  such  a  succession,  even  if  it  were  mathemati- 
cally true,  afford  a  respectable  argument  in  support  of  the  view 
that  each  of  these  classes  came  from  the  preceding  one,  or  was  a 
modification  of  it  by  the  process  of  evolution  ?  Admit  that  this- 
succession  was  invariably  upw^ard,  does  it  invariably  establish  the 
doctrine  of  "natural  selection  T' 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  man  in  the  moon  has  come  down  to- 
the  earth  from  a  laudable  desire  to  learn  how  matters  are  man- 
aged here.  Of  course  he  would  be  invited  to  dine  with  the  Pre- 
sident. The  first  dish  will  be  soup,  then  fis-h,  aftetwards  roast 
beef  and  other  meats,,  the  dinner  ending  with  jellies,  ice  cream 
and  coffee.  On  the  next  day  he  dines  with  the  Secretary  of  State,, 
and  is  surprised  to  find  the  same  succession  of  dishes.  Each 
member  of  the  Cabinet  treats  him  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  do  such  of  the  private  citizens  as  he  dines  with.  Being  of 
a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  he  philosophizes,  and  is  soon  convinced 
that  he  has  divined  the  true  theory  of  these  phenomena.  The 
succession  of  dishes  is  invariably  the  same,  and  therefore  it  is 
clear  that  each  dish  must  have  been  a  modification  of  the  prece- 
ding one.  In  the  laboratory  of  the  cook  a  certain  primordial 
form  of  matter  existed,  and  through  some  evolution  which  he  did. 
not  precisely  understand,  it  at  first  appeared  as  soup.  By  con- 
tinuing the  operation  this  substance  became  partially  solidified, 
and  took  the  form  of  salmon.  The  action  being  continued  bjx 
the  aid  of  time,,  it  was  so  hardened  as  to  become  roast  beef.  The 
operatio-U  longer  persevered  in,  broke  up  the  consistency  of  the 
material  somewhat,  so  that  it  appeared  as  jelly  and  ice  cream, 
while  certain  watery  portions,  which  could  not  be  even  partially 
solidified,  remained  as  coffee.  The  invariability  of  this  succes- 
sion left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  theory. 
Had  he  not  in  truth  all  in  tliis  form  of  evidence  that  geology 
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g"ives  to  the  evolutionist  ?  On  stating  this  hypothesis,  however, 
he  was  told  that  his  theoiy  was  so  plausible  that  it  was  not  sin- 
gular that  he  should  have  adopted  it,  but  that  he  was  mistaken. 
That  the  dinner  invariably  begins  with  soup  and  ended  with 
coftee  was  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  person  who  arranged 
the  dinner  thought  that  such  a  succession  of  dishes  was  better 
suited  to  the  tastes,  appetites,  and  constitutions  of  men  than  any 
other  arrangement.  Does  geology  furnish  to  the  advocate  of  "na- 
tural selection"  a  stronger  argument  than  this  lunar  philosopher 
had  ?  If  at  one  time  the  earth,  from  its  warmer  condition,  was 
enveloped  in  an  immense  mass  of  cloudy  vapors,  so  that  the  sun- 
light was  excluded,  the  creative  power  might  be  supposed  capable 
of  perceiving  that  it  was  in  its  condition  well  suited  to  the  exis- 
tence of  shell  fish  in  its  waters.  After  further  cooling  its  vapors 
subsided,  and  permitted  the  sunlight  to  penetrate  its  ocean,  and 
vertebrates,  furnished  with  eyes  could  be  accommodated  ;  and  a& 
the  land  emerged  its  marshy  surface  was  well-fitted  for  the  com- 
fortable existence  of  reptiles.  Further  hardening  rendered  it  a 
suitable  habitation  for  quadrupeds,  that  covild  be  well  fed  on  its 
luxuriant  grasses  and  other  vegetation.  At  length  it  acquired  a 
condition  fitting  it  for  the  growth  of  the  cereals,  and  man  was 
called  into  being.  Such  a  supposition  as  this  would  not  require 
in  the  creative  power  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  the  far- 
mer displays,  when,  after  having  newly  drained  a  piece  of  marsh 
land,  seeing  it  still  wet,  he  uses  it  for  a  meadow,  and  after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  dried  cultivates  it  in  v^rheat. 

There  has  recently  been  much  discussion  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "basis  of  life,"  or  that  point  v/here  mere  matter 
first  assumes  the  character  of  vitality.  Microcosmic  examinations 
show  that  there  are  certaiii  minute  particles  of  matter  designated 
as  ova,  cells,  or  protoplasms,  which  manifest  a  potentiality  to  be 
developed  into  plants  and  animals.  They  are  found  to  consist  of 
the  four  elements — oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen — but 
they  become  food  for  plants  only  in  their  combinations  of  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  In  this  form  they  can  sustain 
the  growth  of  the  "protoplasms,"  which  constitute  plants,  while 
animals  can  only  assimilate  them  secondaril}^  from  plants.  These 
protoplasms  seem  to  be  so  near  to  mere  matter  that  Professor 
Tyndall  said  in  his  address  at  Belfast  that  he  "passed  over"  the 
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interval  which  separated  these  protoplasms  from  matter  itself. 
In  other  words,  he  seemed  to  regard  matter  alone  as  sufficient  to 
■constitute  vitality  in  plants  and  animals,  excluding  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  life  other  than  as  a  modification  of 
matter. 

But  do  the  alleged  discoveries  sustain  this  view?  It  would  be 
but  a  superficial  view  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  oak  came  from  an  acorn,  and  a  fowl  from  an 
■€^g,  explained  the  origin  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  How  it 
was  that  the  acorn  haxl  a  potentiality  to  germinate  into  a  tree,  or 
the  egg  to  be  developed  into  a  fowl,  would  remain  still  none  the 
less  a  mystery.  The  chemist  might  place  the  egg  in  an  exhaust- 
ed receiver,  hermetically  seal  it,  and  by  applying  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  heat  he  could  deprive  it  of  its  vitality  or  potentiality  to 
become  a  fowl.  After  this  had  been  done  he  would  have  under 
his  control  all  the  material  elements  of  the  egg  with  its  numer- 
ous dead  protoplasms,  but  no  skill  of  his  could  restore  its  vitali- 
ty, Does  not  this  show  that  vitality  is  something  more  than  mere 
matter,  a  something  to  be  added  to  matter  before  it  can  possess 
the  potentiality  to  manifest  itself  as  a  living  organization  ?  So 
is  it  with  the  protoplasms.  Professor  Tyndall  says  he  passes 
over  the  chasm  which  separates  his  protoplasms  from  matter.  So 
can  the  protoplasms  also ;  but  when  they  have  thus  passed  they 
have  crossed  a  chasm  over  which  they  return  not  again.  No 
man  of  science  can  again  restore  their  vitality.  Their  condition 
is  then  as  hopeless  as  would  be  that  of  the  Professor  himself 
when  he  once  passed  from  living  to  dead  matter- 
Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  discovery  of  protoplasms  has  not 
•enabled  us  to  understand  the  "basis  of  life"  any  better  than  men 
did  centuries  ago  ?  How  tliey  become  living  organizations  is 
just  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  potentiality  of  the  acorn  or  the  egg 
to  produce  vegetable  or  animal  beings. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  microscope  does  not  enable  the  man  of 
science  to  distinguish  the  protoplasms  of  one  animal  from  those 
of  another  does  not  tend  to  establish  the  identity  of  different 
species.  It  was  discovered  long  ago  that  animals  and  vegetables, 
with  slight  additions,  were  constituted  of  these  four  elements. 
But  no  one  ever  assumed  that  because  chemical  analysis  showed 
that  the  flesh  of  men  and  dogs  was  composed  of  these  same  ele- 
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ments  it  thus  proves  that  men  and  clogs  are  identical  in  species. 
or  must  have  liad  a  common  origin.  Tlie  very  fact  the  proto- 
plasms of  different  animals  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  accompanied  by  the  other  fact  that  the  protoplasm  of  each 
animal  invariably  produced  that  animal,  and  not  any  other,  in- 
dicates that  life  which  determines  species  is  something  entirely 
different  from  mere  matter. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  then.  Why  is  it  that  such  views 
have  attracted  of  late  so  much  attention,  and  been  adopted  by  a 
number  of  persons  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  minds  of 
many  men  of  science  in  the  pursuit  of  certain  inquiries  run  in 
narrow  channels,  and,  like  the  microscopes  they  use,  make  small 
objects  appear  very  large  ;  and  thus  they  attach  undue  impor- 
tance to  some  new  discovery.  The  mass  of  readers  are  influenc- 
ed by  the  authority  of  great  names,  and  are  also  fond  of  a  nov- 
elty. Their  minds  are  confused  by  the  use  of  terms  not  well 
understood,  "Natural  selection,"  "the  survival  of  the  fittest," 
"evolution,"  "protoplasms,"  "monads,"  "protein,"  "the  physical 
basis  of  life,"  "correllation  of  growth,"  "correllation  of  vital  and 
physical  forces,"  and  similar  terms  disturb  their  minds,  and  in- 
duce them  to  believe  that  there  must  be  something  deep  and 
mysterious  in  such  theories,  just  as  the  traveller  who  comes  to  a 
stream  so  muddy  that  he  cannot  see  the  bottom  is  easily 
persuaded  that  it  is  of  indefinite  depth.  Such  persons,  seeing 
that  they  have  often  been  surprised  by  great  discoveries  in  science, 
become  credulous,  and  ready  to  adopt  new  theories,  however  im- 
probable. 

Mr.  Quirk,  because  Tittlebat  Titmouse  had,  from  being  a  beg- 
gar, suddenly  become  owner  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  was  induced 
to  believe  that  the  red,  green  and  blue,  and  purple  colors  of  his 
hair,  produced  by  his  brisk  application  of  the  various  hair-dyes 
with  which  he  so  suddenly  surprised  his  acquaintances,  might 
have  been  caused  ])y  the  change  of  his  pecuniary  condition. 

The  several  works  latel}^  published  on  these  subjects  contain 
much  valuable  scientific  information,  and,  if  read  as  we  do 
"Gulliver's  Travels"  will  urnish  knowledge  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment. Science,  in  her  sphere,  gives  us  an  amount  of  knowledge 
that  cannot  be  overestimated,  but  it  has  utterly  failed  to  explain 
the  origin  of  life,  the  connection  of  mind  and  matter,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  act  on  each  other. 
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IM  SCMOOl.  DAYS. 


Ill  the  following  poem  written  by  one  of  the  best  American 
poets,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  there  is  much  that  is  tender  and 
siinple  and  beautiful.  It  appeared  in  a  Northern  child's  maga- 
zine called  Young  Folks.  T.  B.  K. 

Still  sits   the   school   house  by   the   road, 

A   ragged  beggar   sunning : 
Around   it   still   the   sumachs   grow, 

And   blackberry   vines  are   running. 

Within   the   master's  desk    is  seen, 

Deep-scarred   by  raps   official ; 
The   warping  floor,   the   battered   seats, 

The  jack-knife's  carved  initial. 

The   charcoal   frescoes   on   the   wall ; 

Its   door's   worn  sill,   betraying 
The   feet   that,   creeping   slow   to   school, 

Went   storming  out   to  playing ! 

Long   3^ ears   ago   a  setting   sun 

Shone  over   it   at  setting : 
Lit   up   its   western  window-panes, 

And   low   eaves'  icy   fretting. 

It   touched   the  tangled   golden   curls. 

And   brown    eyes  full   of  grieving, 
Of  one  who   still    her   steps   delayed 

When    all   the   schools   were   leaving. 

For   near   her   stood   the   little   bo}'" 

tier   childish   favor   singled ; 
His  cap  pulled   low   upon   a   face 

Where  pride   and   shame  were   mingled. 

Pushing   with    restless   feet   the  snow 

To   right   and   left   he   lingered ; 
As   restlessl}''   her  tiny   hands 

The   blue   checked   apron   fingered. 

He   saw   her   lift   her   eyes ;    he   felt 

The   soft   hand's   light   caressing,  [ 

And  heard  the   tremble  of  her   voice, 

As  if  a  fault  confessing.  <. 
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"I'm  sorry  that   I  spelt  the  word  : 

I   hate   to  go   above  you, 
Because," — the  brown   eyes  lower   fell, — 

"Because,   3^ou  see,   I   love  you  !" 

Still   memory  to   a  gray-haired   man 

That  sweet  child-face   is   showing, 
Dear   girl !    the  grasses   on   her   grave 

Have  forty   years   been   growing ! 

He  lives   to   learn,  in  life's   hard   school, 

How   few  who   pass  above  him, 
Lament   their   triumph    and   his    loss, 

Like   her, — because   they   love   him. 


MARGINALIA. 


I.  A  Baltimore  paper  says  there  is  no  "generic  title"  for  the 
literary  man — no  proper  "designation"  by  which  he  may  be 
known.  It  thinks  the  word  "writer"  expresses  too  much,  and 
"man  of  letters"  is  too  cumbersome.  It  wants  an  English  word, 
not  French  or  Latin.  Thomas  De  Quincey  evidently  felt  the 
need  of  some  brief  name  to  designate  the  professional  literary 
man,  and  he  called  him  a  literator.  If  that  is  not  accepted,  then 
we  ask  with  the  Baltimore  editor,  "Who  will  invent  the  right  de- 
signation ?" 

II.  The  hoop-skirts  of  a  few  years  ago  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  generation  that  beheld  them.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
they  were  in  vogue,  and  Addison  has  given  us  a  fine  description 
of  them  in  one  of  his  Spectator  papers.  But,  according  to  Milton, 
there  were  fine  and  grandly  dressed  women  before  Addison's  day. 

The  great  poet,  in   lines  that  will  always  live,  thus  describes 

the  approach  of  the  cunning  and  treacherous  Dalila,  the  wife  of 
Samson : 

"Wh:)  is  this     *     *     *     * 
"That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  vay, 
Comes  this  way  sailing- 
Like  a  statelj'  ship 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  th'  isles 
Of  Javan  or  Gadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving, 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  [lay, 
An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind." 
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We  cannot  decide  whether  she  wore  hoops  or  not.  If  she  wore  a 
"long  train"  we  must  conclude  she  did  not  wear  hoops.  But  we  leave 
that  to  the  ladies  to  decide.  Whilst  we  are  considering  the  fashions 
of  former  ages,  let  us  reproduce  a  striking  passage  from  an  old 
book.  A  reverend  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Wilkinson,  preach- 
ed a  sermon  in  1607  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Hay, 
of  England,  when  he  took  as  his  text,  Proverbs  31:14 — "She  is 
like  a  merchant's  ship,  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar."  The 
following  will  be  enjoyed  :  "But  of  all  qualities,  a  woman  must 
not  have  one  quality  of  a  ship,  and  that  is,  too  much  rigging.  Oh ! 
what  a  wonder  it  is  to  see  a  ship  under  saile,  with  her  tacklings 
and  her  masts,  and  her  tops,  and  her  top-gallants,  vdtli  her  upper 
deckes,,  and  her  nether  deckes,  and  so  bedeckt  with  her  streamers, 
flags,  and  ensigns,  and  I  know  not  what ;  yea,  but  a  world  of 
wonders  it  is  to  see  a  woman  created  in  God's  image,  so  miscreate 
oft  times  and  deformed,  with  her  French,  her  Spanish,  and  her 
foolish  fashions,  that  hee  that  made  her,  when  hee  lookes  upon  her 
shall  hardlie  know  her,  with  her  plumes,  her  fannes,  and  a  silken 
vizard,  with  a  ruffe  like  a  saile,  yea,  a  ruffe  like  a  rainbowe,  with 
a  feather  in  her  cap,  like  flag  in  her  top,  to  tell,  I  thinke,  ivhich 
way  the  ivlnde  will  blowe.^' 

If  good  Mr.  Wilkinson,  or  gifted  and  courtly  Joseph  Addison,  were 
among  us,  we  opine  he  Avould  have  something  to  say  of  the  very 
scant  iKdterns  now  allowed  a  young  lady,  and  prefer,  as  more  mod- 
est and  decorous,  the  ample  and  flowing  robes  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  to  the  present  style  that  "sticketh  closer  than  a  brother," 
and  impedes  the  best  efforts  of  the  pedestrian.     Selah  ! 

III.  Lord  Byron,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  though 
it  is  now  the  fashion  among  most  critics  to  "damn  him  with  faint 
praise,"  charges  that  one  of  his  contemporaries  took  unusual  lib- 
erties with  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 

"Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch." 

Theft  among  authors  is  quite  common.  We  often  meet  in 
the  newspapers  with  a  beautiful  paragraph  in  prose  that  is  attri- 
buted, we  cannot  say  how  correctly,  to  the  late  George  D.  Prentice. 
It  is  stolen  almost  bodily  from  a  poem  by  the  late  Dr.  Moir,  one 
of  the  best  contributors  Blackwood's  Magazine  ever  had,  and  a  man 
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of  true  genius.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  lit- 
erary theft  of  a  very  glaring  character  is  pointed  out.  In  Rogers's 
Itahj,  the  following  fine  lines  occur  : 

"A  few  iu  fear 
Flyin;?  away  from  Mm  rnliose  hoastitwccs 
That  lite  grass  grew  where  his  horse  had  trod^ 
Gave  bii'th  to  Venice.     Like  the  loaterfoid, 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves." 

In  Gibbons'  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxsv,  the  reader  will  find 
the  following  passage  : 

"It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Attila,  tJiat  the 
grass  never  grew  mi  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  trod.  *  *  *  The 
minister  of  Theoderic  compares  them  in  his  quaint  declamatory 
st^de^  to  waterfowl  idio  hoA  fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  %vaves.'^ 

IV.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  persons  engaged  in  profes- 
sional duties  live  to  a  greater  average  age  than  those  who  are 
otherwise  employed.  It  is  claimed  that  persons  who  use  their 
minds  chiefly  are  the  longest  livers.  We  have  no  means  of  es- 
tablishing ourself  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  assertion.  We  no- 
ticed in  the  necrology  of  1874,  that  the  average  age  of  eminent 
men  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits  showed  remarkable  longevi- 
t3\  In  a  list  of  possibly  a  hundred  names,  the  average  was,  we 
believe,  some  sixty-six  years.  Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  is  high 
authority  in  questions  of  the  kind.  He  published  some  few 
months  ago  a  most  interesting  paper  upon  "The  Longevity  of 
Brain-Workers."  He  shows  first,  that  precocity  of  mental  devel- 
opment is  by  no  means  inimical  to  health  or  to  a  long  life.  He 
examined,  for  instance,  213  cases  of  acknowledged  musical  prodi- 
gies, and  found  they  averaged  58  years,  some  of  them  living  to 
103  years.  In  the  second  place,  he  gives  us  some- interesting  fig- 
ures in  regard  to  famous  historical  men.  He  examined  the  age 
attained  by  500,  including  many  who  died  young,  like  Raphael, 
Blaise  Pascal,  Mozart,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats  and  Chatterton,  and 
he  found  the  average  life  was  64  years  and  between  two  and  three 
months.  Of  these,  150  were  decidedly  precocious,  and  their 
average  was  greater  than  the  remaining  350.  A  Berlin  physi- 
cian has  published  also  some  figures.  His  investigations  show 
the  average  age  in  Prussia  to  be  as  follows:  clergymen  65, 
lawyers  58,  artists,  59,  physicians  5Q,  military  ofiicers  59,  mer- 
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chants  62,  farmers  61.  Mechanics  and  laborers  generally  show  a 
much  lower  rate,  especially  some  branches,  such  as  house-pain- 
ters, stone-cutters,  &c.  AVe  believe  the  statistics  of  England  and 
France  will  show  a  higher  average  still.  In  1867,  the  following 
were  the  respective  ages  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  which  is  com-j)osed  of  forty  members,  and 
through  three  hundred  years  has  maintained  the  highest  reputa- 
tion for  learning  :  M.  Vinnet  is  89 ;  M.  de  Segur,  86  ;  De  Tou- 
qerville,  76  ;  Lebran,  82  ;  Villem.ain,  76  ;  Lamartine,  76  ;  Flour- 
ence,  78;  M.  Guizot,  79;  M.  Thiers,  69;  Berryer,  74;  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  82.  Of  these  several  are  still  living.  Guizot 
died  last  year,  aged  86.  The  body  averaged  considerably  over 
60.  In  England,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  its  statesmen  and  di- 
vines to  attain  to  the  age  of  85  or  more.  Lord  Brougham  died 
at  88,  Lord  Lyndhurst  at  87,  John  Wesley  at  88,  and  so  on.  In 
our  own  country,  our  distinguished  literary  men  often  live  to  a 
green  old  age.  Dana  is  now  almost  87  ;  Charles  Sprague,  83  ; 
John  Neal,  81 ;  Bryant  almost  80  ;  Emerson  72  ;  Longfellow,  67; 
Whittier  almost  67  ;  Holmes,  65 ;  and  Street  61.  tialleck  lived 
to  be  72,  and  Pierpont  died  at  80 ;  Mrs.  Sigourney  lived  to  be 
74,  George  Ticknor  to  more  than  70,  Washington  Irving  to  76, 
Cooper  to  62,  Wm.  G.  Simms  to  ujDward  of  60,  Channing  to  62, 
Everett  to  71,  Franklin  to  84,  Audubon  to  71,  Dwight  to  65,  Al- 
bert Barnes  to  70,  and  Prescott,  to  63.  George  Bancroft  is  75. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Andrew  Jackson,  Van  Buren, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  other  famous  st'^tesmen  all  lived  to 
an  advanced  age.  So  brain-work,  wdien  the  laws  of  health  are 
properly  observed,  seems  to  be  conducive  to  a  long  life. 

T.  B.  K. 


MuLTUM  IN  Parvo.— For  the  teacher :  Possess  exhaustive 
knowledge,  keep  always  bright,  of  the  branch  or  branches  yon 
profess.  For  the  pupil :  Leave  nothing  till  you  have  compre- 
hended  it.  For  teacher  and  pupil :  Labor  with  diligence  and 
persistency  of  effort.  If  the  observance  of  these  directions  do  not 
cause  you  to  attain  success,  sever  your  connections,  and  enter  up- 
on the  performance  of  other  work  in  life. — Jame8  A.  Bartley, 
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REPORT  OF  SUPT.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


[Centinued  from  the  March  Number.] 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  North  Carolina  for  the  year  1874,  we  continue  the 
extracts  relative  to  counties. 

FORSYTHE    COtFNT'S'. 

Robert  F.  Llnville,  the  County  Treasurer  of  Forsythe  county, 
says : 

"The  present  school  system  now  gives  general  satisfaction,  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  wish  cf  the  people  that  it  should  not  be  ma- 
terially ch-anged  for  the  present. 

"The  people  think  that  the  law  requiring  them  to  determine  by 
vote  whether  or  not  a  tax  shall  be  levied  sufficient  to  carry  on  a 
school  four  months,  when  the  Constitution  expressly  requires  that 
the  Legislature  shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  four 
months'  terms  of  public  schools,  is  not  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State." 

M.  H.  Linville,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
says : 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  school  law  would  work 
well  if  parents  and  citizens  would  do  their  duty  as  respects  free 
public  schools.  As  the  Constitution  of  our  State  declares  that 
schools  shall  be  in  session  for  at  least  four  months  in  each  dis- 
trict every  year,  I  do  think  that  our  law-makers  ought  to  levy 
a  tax  on  the  people  of  the  State  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  school  in 
every  district  the  length  of  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 
If  it  be  left  to  the  people  whether  they  will  be  taxed  or  not  for 
school  purposes,  they  will  do  as  they  have  done — vote  it  down. 

"In  this  county  is  the  celebrated  Salem  Female  Academy,  one 
of  the  oldest  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State,  and  it  now  has 
over  three  hundred  pupils.  There  are  three  other  flourishing 
academies  in  this  county,  having  about  forty  scholars  each. 

franklin   county. 
B.  P.  Clifton,  the  County  Treasurer,  says : 
"I  think  the  school  law  is  now  as  nearly  right  as  it  can  be 
made.    It  is  working  well  in  this  county." 

9 
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M.  S.  Davis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  says  : 
"The  number  of  public  Schools  taught  during  the  year  in  this- 
county  was  probably  not  less  than  forty.  The  system  seems  to  be 
working  about  as  well  as  co-uld  be  expected.  The  jpeople  seem  to 
take  more  interest  in  the  schools  than  formerly.  I  hear  of  no- 
complaint  against  the  law,  and  no  siterations-  o-r  amendments 
have  been  suggested  to  me.'^ 

GRANVILLE     eOlTNTY. 

The  Kegister  of  Deeds,  A.  H.  Cooke,  reports ;" 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  commiittees  to  do  their  duty. 
They  fail  to  report  the  census^  give  orders  to  teachers  for  more 
money  than  they  have  in  the  treasury,  and  fail  in  other  respect!=^ 
to  do  their  duty.  Some  fail  because  they  cannot  spare  the  time 
as  they  get  no  pa}^  for  it ;  others  fail  from  incom.petency. 

"I  think  a  General  Superintendent  for  each  county,  to  be  paid 
a  reasonable  salary,  whose  duty,  among  other  things,  it  shall  be 
to  examine  every  teacher,  and  give  the  order  for  their  pa}',  should 
be  appointed.  There  are  several  good  reasons  for  such  an  ai>- 
pointment,  one  of  which  is,  that  there  would  be  no-  forged  orders 
likely  to  be  presented  to  the  treasurer,  or  orders  filled  with  im- 
proper amounts  by  incompetent  committeemen.  These  things 
have  happened  in  this  county.  A  small  pay  for  taking  the  census 
might  be  proper.  I  would  say,  let  the-  Superintendent  employ 
one  of  the  school  committee,  or  some  one  else^  to  take  ity  so  that 
it  will  be  done  properly  and  in  time." 

GREENE     COUNTY. 

John  C.  Dixon,  the  Register  of  Deeds  of  Greene  county,  says  : 
"I  have  received  the  blanks  that  were  sent  me  to  make  a  report 
of  the  school  census  of  this  countyj  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  statistics  from  tlie  school  committees  of 
the  different  townships.  Up  to  this  time,  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  get  any  one  to  qualif}-  as  committeemen  in  this  county , 
and  those  who  do  will  not  perform  the  duties  as  required  by  law. 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  school  committeemen  com- 
pensation for  work  done  by  them.  The  alleged  cause  of  their 
inaction  in  this  county  is,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  time 
and  labor  to  take  the  census  without  compensation." 
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haywood  county. 

I.  N.  Benners,  the  Count}''  Treasurer,  says  : 

"Our  school  system  is  a  failure.  We  have  had  no  I  egislature 
as  yet  that  meets  the  scope  of  the  question ;  and  one  great  fault 
is  ill  the  Constitution  itself  It  hampers  legislation.  The  people 
are  too  poor  for  more  taxes,  and  will  not  vote  to  tax  themselves  ; 
consequently  there  can  be  but  little  more  than  a  two  months' 
school  taught  with  the  money  now  provided  by  law." 

W.  J.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  says  : 

"The  public  schools  of  the  county  are  nearly  all  in  progress  or 
closed.  The  school  terms- are  generally  two  months.  The  addi- 
tional school  tax  was  voted  down  by  a  large  majority. 

"The  examination  of  teachers  was  very  interesting,  a  large 
number  being  present.  The  public  schools  can  be  built  up  more 
successfully  by  providing  good  teachers  than  in  any  other  way. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  establishing  normal  schools  all  over  the 
State. 

"There  are  in  the  county  four  good  private  schools." 

HENDERSON   COUNTY. 

The  County  Treasurer,  J.  L.  Hood,  says  : 

"The  present  system  of  schools  seems  to  work  well  in  thiS' 
county.  I  cannot  suggest  any  change  that  should  be  made  in  it." 

S.  V.  Pickens,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  says : 

"We  are  doing  all  we  can  for  public  schools  in  this  county.. 
Our  Board,  with  the  County  Commissioners,  called  a  meeting  to 
organize  a  County  Educational  Association.  We  this  day,  or- 
ganized under  hopeful  circumstances. 

"There  are  three  or  four  good  private  schools  in  Henderson- 
county." 

.  HERTFORD  COUNTY. 

J.  A.  Vann,  the  County  Treasurer,  says  : 

"The  present  school  law  is  a  good  one  if  school  officers  would' 
do  their  duty.     Inefficient  committeemen  is  the  great  trouble. 

"I  wish  the  law  could  be  changed  so  as  to  settle  with  the  State 
and  county  at  the  same  time." 

HYDE  COUNTY. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  examiners,  Joseph  W.  Watson 
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reports  four  academies  in  which  over  one  hundred  scholars  are 
instructed.     He  says  : 

"The  public  schools  are  mostly  half  terms,  in  consequence  of 
their  number.  If  the  committees  would  employ  fewer  teachers 
and  have  only  half  the  number  of  schools,  the  system  would  be 
much  more  profitable.  The  want  of  books,  so  that  teachers  may 
be  able  to  class  the  scholars,  is  greatly  complained  of,  and  can 
only  be  remedied  by  requiring  each  pupil  to  bring  the  books  re- 
commended by  the  State  Board  ol  Education," 

IREDELL    COUNTY. 

There  is  one  college,  Simonton  Female  College,  at  Statesville, 
^nd  three  flourishing  academies  in  this  county. 

JACKSON    COUNTY. 

'The  Register  of  Deeds,  A.  J.  Long,  thinks  that  some  remedy 
'Should  be  provided  by  law  to  secure  returns  of  the  census  from 
school  committees  at  the  proper  time. 

MADISON  COUNTY, 

Willie  Gudger,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  recom- 
mends that  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  be  appointed  in 
each  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  entire  charge  of  all 
the  publio  schools  in  the  county. 

There. are  two  acajiemies  and  a  few  private  schools  in  this 
county. 

.•MARTIN  COUNTY. 

The  county  .Treasurer,  John  .Watts,  says  : 

"It  isi  impossible  to  make  the  school  a  success  unless  the  school 
committees  are  paid  for  their  labor.  We  can  then  get  better  men, 
such  as  can  be  made  to  understand  their  business,  to  aid  as  school 
committeemen." 

MECKLENBURG  COUNTY. 

In  this  county  are  Davidson  College,  Prof  J.  R.  Blake,  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty ;  the  Carolina  Military  Institute,  Col.  J.  P, 
Thomas,  Superintendent ;  and  Charlotte  Female  Institute,  Rev. 
R.  H.  Chapman,  D.  D.,  President. 

The  city  schools  of  Charlotte,  organized  a  year  ago,  Rev...J.  B, 
Boone,  Superintendent,  have  been  very  successful. 
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S.  E.  Belk,  the  County  Treasurer,  in  his  report  and  account  of 
July  1st,  has  charged  himself  with  six  hundred  dollars  interest, 
which  he  received  on  deposit  of  school  money  in  bank.  He  has 
heretofore  accounted  for  interest  received  on  deposit  of  school 
money,  and  is  the  only  treasurer  in  the  State  who  has  done  so. 

MITCHELL  county. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  W.  C.  Bowman,  says : 

"We  must  have  some  more  efficient  county  agency,  before  our 
public  school  sj^stem  can  be  successful." 

The  County  Treasurer,  R.  M.  Young,  says : 

"There  are  not  enough  colored  children  in  any  one  district  to 
make  a  school,  so  they  have  the  privilege  of  using  all  the  money 
for  a  school  taught  at  the  most  central  point." 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Wm.  G.  De  Berry,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of 
Montgomer}^  county,  says : 

"There  is  not  at  this  time  a  classical  school  in  the  county.  A 
few  years  ago  we  had  three. 

"The  Free  Schools  will  be  kept  up  about  two  months  on  the 
average.  They  receive  no  help,  except  from  the  Public  School 
money." 

P.  H.  Morris,  Register  of  Deeds,  says : 

"I  think  the  present  law  works  well." 

MOORE  county. 

There  are  three  or  four  Academies  and  several  private  Schools 
in  Moore  county. 

W.  J.  Stuart,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  says : 
"The  school  system  works  well  in  this  county.  The  great  ques- 
tion is,  how  can  the  School  Fund  be  increased  so  as  to  secure 
better  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools?" 

NORTHAMPTON   COUNTY. 

James  W.  Copdand,  the  County  Treasurer,  says : 
*"!  think  the  present  school  law  works  well." 

NASH   COUNTY. 

There  are  four  Academies  in  Nash  county. 
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orange   county. 

This  county  has  been  famous  for  its  schools. 

The  State  University  was  at  Chapel  Hill  in  this  county.  There 
are  eight  brick  buildings  containing  Libraries,  Society  Halls. 
Chapel,  Lecture  Rooms,  and  dormitories.  The  buildings  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  park  of  forty-eight  acres,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall. 
At  the  present  price  of  labor  and  material  the  buildings  and  en- 
closure could  not  be  constructed  for  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  exercises  of  the  University  have  been 
suspended  for  several  years,  and  the  property  is  going  to  waste. 

The  Bingham  School  was  organized  in  this  county  in  1795, 
the  year  in  which  the  exercises  in  the  University  began,  and  has 
since  that  time  maintained  a  reputation  for  discipline  and  thor- 
ough scholarship  second  to  no  school  in  the  Southern  States.  It 
is  now  a  military  and  classical  school,  and  has  about  seventy-five 
students. 

The  Horner  and  Graves  Military  School  at  Hillsboro,  opened 
about  a  year  ago,  and  already  has  acquired  a  reputation  which 
places  it  among  the  very  best  schools  in  the  South.  It  has  about 
ninety  students. 

The  Hughes  Academy  at  Cedar  Grove,  in  this  county,  is  an  old, 
well-established  and  flourishing  school. 

The  Female  Seminary  at  Hillsboro,  taught  by  the  Misses  Nash 
and  Miss  Kollock,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  female  schools  in 
the  State. 

ONSLOW   COUNTY. 

There  are  two  good  academies  in  this  county,  the  one  at  Swans- 
boro'j  and  the  other  at  Richlands. 

PAMLICO    COUNTY. 

The  County  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Fuller,  says : 
"I   think   the   school   law   gives   general  satisfaction.     There 
should  be  no  change." 

PASQUOTANK     COUNTY. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  report  three  good  private  schools 
which  are  well  patronized. 
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person  county. 

The  Chairmain  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  J.  J.  Landsell, 
says: 

"If  we  could  have  less  whiskey  in  Person  county,  we  might 
have  better  schools  and  more  of  them  ;  hut  both  will  not  flourish 
.on  the  sam-e  soil.  We  have  three  large  distilleries  in  the  county 
— enough  to  ruin  any  small  county.  They  ought  to  be  heavily 
iaxed  by  the  Legislature,  .and  the  money  appropriated  to  build- 
ing school  houses.'* 

'PERQUIJMANS  COUNTY. 

There  are  two  w^ell  conducted  academies — ^the  Perquimans 
Academy  and  the  Belvidere  Academy' — in  this  county,  in  which 
niore  than  one  hundred  students,  male  and  female,  are  instructed. 

PITT   COUNTY. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  good  private  schools  and  academies 
in  this  county. 

POLK   COUNTY, 

The  Register  of  Deeds  of  Polk  county  says  ■: 

There  should  be  one  school  officer  for  each  county,  who  should 
be  paid  a  liberal  salary,  and  be  charged  with  the  whole  work  of 
establishing  schools,  employing  teachers,  -and  directing  the  ope- 
rations of  the  system  in  the  county. 

HANDOLPH   COUNTY. 

Trinity  College,  Rev.  B.  Craven,  D.  D.,  President,  is  in  this 
■county.  It  is  patronized  mainly  by  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  has  educated 
many  teachers,  and  is  thus  doing  much  for  education  in  the 
State.  There  are  three  flourishing  academies  in  this  county  in 
which  nearly  one  hundred  students  are  taught. 

Benj.  Moffit,  County  Treasurer,  recommends  that  the  Constitu- 
tion be  amended  so  as  to  require  a  school  committee  for  each 
school  district,  instead  of  having  only  one  committee  for  the  town- 
ship as  now  required  by  the  constitution.  Many  of  our  best  citi- 
;2ens  concur  in  this  view,  believing  tliat  it  would  result  in  much 
good  if  carried  out. 
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richmond  county. 

The  County  Treasurer.  R.  S.  Ledbetter,  says : 

"The  frequent  changes  ©f  the  law  fey  the  Legislature  have  so 
confused  the  school  committees  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  tC' 
get  the  work  done  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  law  remain  as  it  is,  and  he  published  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  use  of  school  committees." 

ROBESON    COUNTY. 

Floral  College  for  girls  is  in  this- county.  There  are  seven  other- 
high  schools  and  academies  in  the  county.     The  examiners  say  i 

"Our  public  schools  for  white  children  are  being  taught.  The 
schools  for  colored  children  are  generally  without  teachers.  A 
few  white  teachers  are  teaching  colored  children.  There  are  a 
few  colored  teachers  who  have  certificates  and  are  teaching." 

RUTHERFORD    COUNTY. 

There  are  three  good  private' schools  in  Rutherford  county.  W. 
W.  Wallace,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  says : 

"Public  schools  in  this  county  are-  generally  in  session,  bnt  ow- 
ing to  the  scarcity  of  money^  little  can  be  accomplished.  Schools 
can  be  kept  up  only  abont  two  months.  If  the  people  would  sub- 
mit to  be  taxed  to  aid  the  school  fund  our  schools  would  soon  be 
built  up,  teachers  would  be  encouraged  to  prepare  for  teachingv 
and  the  whole  community  would  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
education.     We  can  do  but  little  while  matters  remain  as  they  are. 

SAMPSON    COUNTY. 

Prof  Grady,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  says  :: 
"The  comjDensations  allowed  Examiners  is  not  sufficient. 
Those  who  are  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  Examiner 
cannot  affi^rd  to  be  interrupted  ever}'-  fe-w  days  in  their  business 
by  persons  asking  questions  about  the  school  law  and  applying 
for  certificates,  when  the  pay  is  so  small;,  Either  increase  the  j)a3% 
or  compel  every  applicant  to  attend  on  the  regular  days  for  exa- 
mination." 

STOKES   COUNTY. 

The  schools  under  the  present  law  will  be  successful,  with  the- 
exception  of  the  provision,  which  requires   the  people   of  the- 
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neigliborhood  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  building  the  school-house. 
The  half  to  be  raised  by  subscription  is  an  up-hill  business.  Some 
of  the  townships  have  no  colored  schools  for  the  lack  of  teachers; 
in  others  the  colored  children  are  so  scattered  that  a  school 
cannot  be  made  up. 

TRANSYLVANIA    COUNTY 

There  is  one  Academy  at  Brevard,  and  a  good  private  school  at 
Dunn's  Rock.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  H. 
Quincey  Adams,  suggests  that  teachers  of  Public  Schools  shall 
not  be  required  or  permitted  to  teach  more  than  forty  scholars 
without  an  assistant. 

WAKE    COUNTY. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  E.  R.  Thomas, 
reports  : 

"I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  your  instructions  in  regard  to 
raising  the  standard  of  education  in  my  examination  of  teachers. 
I  have  given  certificates  to  none  except  those  who  have  furnished 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  The  schools  are 
few  compared  to  what  they  should  be.  People  are  generally  quite 
indifferent  about  common  schools. 

"Raleigh  is  celebrated  for  its  Female  Seminaries.  St.  Mary's, 
Peace  Institute,  and  the  Baptist  Female  Seminary  are  well-estab- 
lished in  public  confidence,  and  are  well  patronized. 

"The  Lovejoy  Academy  and  Mr.  Scott's  Academy  are  excellent 
schools  for  boys. 

"Wake  Forest  College,  Rev.  Dr.  Wingate,  President,  is  in  this 
county,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Colleges  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  young  men. 

"Four  good  schools  are  kept  up  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  people,  maintained  principally  by  assist- 
ance from  abroad. 

"The  Shaw  Institute,  which  has  two  large  brick  buildings,  one 
for  males,  and  the  other  for  females ;  the  St.  Augustine  school  f 
the  Washington  school,  and  the  Johnston  school.  These  are  all 
conducted  by  experienced  and  competent  teachers,  and  they  are 
doing  as  much  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  Raleigh, 
as  the  excellent  Male  and  Female  Seminaries  are  doing  for  the 
education  of  the  white  people." 
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WAYNE   county. 

There  are  four  Academies  in  Wayne  county. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  John  Robinson, 
reports : 

"It  is  our  duty  to  state  that  a  laudable  desire  seems  to  prevail 
among  the  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  required." 

warren  county. 

John  E.  Dugger,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
reports  : 

"So  far  as  I  can  see  the  school  law,  if  strictly  carried  out,  does 
well.  We  need  a  County  Suj)erintendent  for  each  county  in  the 
State,  whose  time  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  public  schools 
in  the  county ;  stirring  up  the  people,  raising  means  to  favor  and 
secure  improvements  to  school  houses,  teachers,  children  and 
people. 

"The  schools  in  Warren  county  are  generally  doing  well.  About 
thirty  were  taught  during  the  past  ye&T.  Our  trouble  just  now  is 
a  want  of  educated,  competent  teachers.  We  should  remove  the 
latent  idea  of  inferiority  or  plebianism,  which  now  is  attached  to 
a  public  school  teacher^" 

WILSON  county. 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  Sylvester  Hassell,  Principal ;  Wil- 
son Collegiate  Seminary,  Messrs.  Hooper  and ,  Principals  ; 

and,  Stauntonburg  High  School,  are  in  this  county.  J.  W.  Far- 
mer, the  County  Treasurer,  says : 

"The  people  of  this  county  have  not  heretofore  taken  much  in- 
terest in  public  schools,  but  I  think  they  will  have  more  schools 
this  fall  and  winter  than  heretofore.  I  believe  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  take  an  interest  in  free  schools. 

YANCEY   county. 

D.  M.  Pay,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  says : 
"The  public  schools  of  this  county  are,  or  very  soon  will,  all  be 
in  session.     The  public  school  system  appears  to  be  a  success  in 
this  county." 

The  County  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Hensley,  also  gives  a  favorable  ac- 
count of  the  public  schools. 
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ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  following  statistics  from  the  PMisher's  Circular  will  give  a 
clear  statement  in  a  brief  form  of  what  was  done  by  the  London 
publishers  during  1874 :  There  were  issued  during  last  year 
3,351  new  books,  980  new  editions,  and  294  American  importa- 
tions— total,  4,625.  These  consisted  of  the  following,  viz.:  theol- 
ogy, sermons,  biblical,  etc.,  644 ;  educational,  classical,  and  phil- 
ological, 365 ;  juvenile  works  and  tales,  229 ;  novels,  tales,  and 
other  fiction,  825;  law,  jurisprudence,  etc.,  124;  political  and  so- 
cial economy,  trade  and  commerce,  133;  art,  science,  and  illus- 
trated works,  633  ;  voyages,  travels,  geographical  research,  244 ; 
history,  biography,  etc.,  393 ;  poetry  and  the  drama,  305  ;  year 
books  and  serials  in  volumes,  249  ;  medicine  surger}'',  etc.,  135  ; 
belles  lettres,  essays,  monographs,  etc,  211 ;  miscellaneous,  inclu- 
ding pamphlets,  not  sermons,  103.  Compared  with  the  previous 
year,  this  shows  a  decrease  of  542  works. 


EDUCATED  MEN. 


The  men  who  construct  railroads,  canals,  docks,  bridges,  break- 
waters ;  who  build  locomotives,  steamboats,  tunnels,  waterworks, 
telegraphs,  printing  presses,  sewing  machines,  agricuctural  im- 
plements ;  who  erect  works  of  architecture,  dredge  rivers,  protect 
harbors,  drain  swamps,  improve  the  soils,  and  prepare  the  earth 
for  the  service  of  man ;  who  survey  the  coasts,  mountains  and 
plains,  determine  the  laws  of  climate,  the  effects  of  lattiude,  lon- 
gitude and  altitude,  the  value  and  use  of  materials,  the  sources  of 
wealth,  health  and  prosperity ;  the  inventors,  the  artists,  the 
chemists  and  masters  of  physical  and  mechanical  philosophy — 
these  are  all  educated  men  ;  and  it  is  their  education  which  moves 
the  w^orld.  Take  such  a  human  hive  as  the  machine  shops  of 
the  Alton  &  St,  Louis  Railroad  :  are  not  the  men  wdio  superin- 
tend and  direct  all  these  useful  labors  educated  men  ?  and  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  their  art  education  ?  Is  he  not  an  educated 
man  who  can  project  an  ocean  steamer,  and  superintend  its  build- 
ing in  all  the  details  ?     Is  he  not  an  educated  man  who  can  con- 
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vert  petroleum  into  thirty  substances  useful  to  man  ?  In  short, 
is  not  every  man  who  is  master  of  the  science  and  art  of  his  own 
dejDartment  of  industry  necessarily  "an  educated  man  ?" 

The  field  of  knowledge  has  grown  too  vast  for  any  one  man  ; 
some  are  educated  in  one  department  and  some  in  another ;  but 
in  all  fairness,  every  man  should  be  deemed  educated  who  has  had 
his  faculties  drawn  out  to  the  master}^  of  any  department  of  use- 
ful knowledge. — Pantagrapli. 


JUDCJIIEMT  IRk  MEA1>»'G. 


It  is  not  those  v/ho  read  most  who  acc[uire  most  knowledge,  any 
more  than  it  is  thos ,  who  eat  the  most  grow  the  most  obese.  Di- 
gestion has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  both  cases.  Excessive  reading 
is  as  bad  a  habit  as  excessive  eating.  If  one  overloads  the  stom- 
ach, the  other  overloads  and  stupefies  trie  mind,  and  renders  it 
incapable  of  retaining  what  it  has  received.  The  mind  cannot 
properly  dispose  of  a  mass  of  reading  on  various  subjects  hastily 
crammed  into  it.  The  knowledge  which  is  merely  received  by 
the  mind  vanishes  like  a  dream ;  but  elaborated,  appropriated 
and  assimilated  by  reflection,  becomes  a  part  of  the  intellectual, 
as  food  becomes  tissue  in  the  physical,  man.  Many  persons  who 
read  hastily  and  read  a  great  deal ,  wonder  that  they  forget  so 
much,  and  charge  the  fault  to  a  failing  memor}^  But  the  mem- 
or}^  is  not  to  blame.  The  trouble  is,  they  cram  knowledge  into 
their  minds  faster  than  their  minds  can  appropriate  it,  and  the 
abused  memory  is  bound,  in  self-defence,  to  disgorge  the  whole 
load.  It  is  this  class  of  readers  who  boast  of  ability  to  "get 
through"  an  elaborate  novel  from  the  pen  of  a  first-rate  author  in 
a  single  day.  But  the  truth  is,  they  had  better  not  read  at  all 
than  read  in  this  way.  They  perceive  no  more  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  book  than  a  so-called  tourist,  who  walks  into 
the  Louvre  at  one  door  and  out  at  the  other,  perceives  of  the 
spirit  of  the  marvellous  pictures  and  statues  that  adorn  its  galle- 
ries— or  than  the  weary  traveller  perceives  of  the  details  of  a  pic- 
turesque landscape  through  which  he  has  been  shot  by  the  ex- 
press train  at  forty  miles  an  hour.     But  besides  doing  no  good. 
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hasty,  promiscuous  reading  does  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  is  a 
vice.  It  debauches  the  mind.  It  blunts  its  powers,  impairs  its 
receptivity  and  denies  to  it  the  healthful  vigor  and  acumen  which 
systematic  reflection  imparts.  It  renders  it  callous,  and  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  and  retaining  impressions.  There  ought  to  be 
judgment  and  system  in  reading  as  well  as  in  business  or  labor. 
It  must  be  attended  by  meditation.  Two  hours  a  week  devoted 
to  deliberate  and  careful  reading  will  give  more  real  knowledge 
than  three  hours  a  day  of  the  "skimming  over"  which  is  so  uni- 
versal a  habit  with  young  people. 


U^^ACCOMFI.I§HEI>  PURPOSES. 


The  unfinished  works  of  builders  of  another  kind — the  monu- 
ments of  which  they  never  could  write  ^'Exegi^ — the  grand  frag- 
ments of  poetry,  history,  and  romance,  w^hich  lie  before  us,  are 
still  more  touching,  for  death  has  closed  the  account.  What  noble 
purposes  are  here  unaccomplished  1  Think  of  the  unfinished 
poems  of  Shelley  and  Keats — of  what  they  might  have  done,  had 
they  not  been  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  !  Think  of  that 
great  history  which  Macaulay  was  to  have  brought  down  to  a  period 
''within  the  memory  of  living  men" — how  the  greatest  of  the  land 
sorrowed  with  a  not  unselfish  sorrow,  when  they  saw  all  that  was 
mortal  of  that  brilliant  historian  lowered  into  the  vaults  of  the 
old  Abbey,  the  great  desire  of  his  life  unfulfilled !  Think  of  the 
sudden  close,  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  of  the  careers  of  those 
two  great  novelists  who  were  delighting  us,  from  month  to  month, 
with  their  humour  and  their  pathos !  Tidings  of  the  death  of 
Thackeray  came  to  me  through  a  newspaper  placard  on  entering 
a  market-town  in  Somertshire ;  and  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens 
startled  me  in  the  same  way,  as  I  was  being  driven  through  a 
townlet  in  Wales.  I  was  taking  a  brief  holiday  on  each  occasion, 
and  truly  it  may  be  said  that  I  went  on  my  way  "a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man."  Each  has  left  behind  him  a  monument  of  an  un- 
accomplished purpose — the  one  in  "Dennis  Donne,"  the  other  in 
"Edwin  Drood."  Was  it  for  evil  or  for  good  ?  Was  it  better  or 
worse  for  their  memories  that  they  died  thus  suddenly  in  the  full- 
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ness  of  their  fame  ? — I  mean,  for  their  reputation's  sake  ?  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  had  cause  to  write  with  respect  to  them 
those  dreadful  words  "Falling  off."  Yet  it  must  come  to  all  of  us, 
some  day,  if  we  outlive  the  maturity  of  our  powers.  I  have  fifty 
volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  on  my  book  shelves — I 
could  not  put  my  finger  on  the  volume  whence  the  decline  of 
power  is  to  be  counted.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  early  in  the 
series,  though  there  is  nothing  finer  than  the  "Talisman,"  which 
now,  in  an  operatic  form,  is  the  delight  of  the  musical  world. 
Still,  it  is  sad  to  think  of  his  last  days — of  so  eminently  healthy 
an  intellect  in  its  youth  and  its  maturity  coming  to  what  it  did 
at  the  last — those  sad,  servile  attempts  not  wholly  to  forsake  the 
old  craft — not  to  confess  the  victory  of  age.  I  remember,  many 
years  ago,  in  the  city  of  London,  often  to  have  seen  a  venerable, 
grey-bearded  old  man,  apparently  almost  blind,  turning  about 
in  a  vacant  sort  of  way  the  handle  of  an  empty  barrel-organ, 
which  produced  never  a  sound.  Men's  hearts  soon  get  hardened 
in  large  towns  by  repeated  impositions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discern 
rightly  between  the  reality  and  the  sham.  But,  looking  at  it  in 
its  worst  aspects,  it  was  to  me  an  exceedingly  touching  piece  of 
acting.  It  brought  man}'-  pennies  and  "four-penny-bits"  into  the 
old  man's  palm.  He  was  clinging  to  the  old  craft ;  he  thought 
lie  was  producing  harmonious  sounds  out  of  that  empty  box.  He 
seemed  to  be  quite  crazed.  What  his  history  was  I  never  learnt. 
But  I  thought  of  the  many  sad  spectacles  that  I  had  seen  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  of  which  this  soundless  organ  reminded  me — of 
the  broken  down  actors,  singers,  authors — of  the  old  beaux  living 
upon  bygone  fascinations,  the  old  diners-out  on  their  old  jests, 
and  still  thinking  themselves  irresistible.  I  was  present  at  the 
last  appearance  of  Edmund  Kean  on  the  stage — and  a  very  pain- 
ful thing  it  was.  It  is  better,  therefore,  I  think,  that,  at  least  as 
far  as  hia  own  reputation  is  concerned,  a  great  genius  should  be 
stricken  down  in  the  fullness  of  his  work,  with  many  unaccom- 
plished purposes  to  his  account.  In  all  our  English  poetry  there 
are  no  sadder  lines  than  these — 

From  Marlborougli's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveler  and  a  show. 

But,  apart  from  these  great  historical  monuments  of  unaccom- 
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plisliocl  purposes,  think,  too,  of  tlie  number  of  smaller  unaccom- 
plished literary  purposes  discharged,  into  the  great  "limbo  of 
vanities."  For  any  man  of  active  imagination  to  write  all  the 
books  that  he  has  purposed  to  write  he  must  live  twice  over 
the  longest  life  of  the  antediluvian  period.  Histories — philoso- 
phies— dramas — j)C>ems — romances — essays — whole  libraries  of  a 
most  comprehensive  character — conceived,  sketched  out-  -written 
indeed,  "all  but  the  chapters,"  and  in  no  few  instances  many  of 
the  chapters  actually  written.  Who,  after  a  long  literary  life,  ex- 
ploring the  contents  of  old  drawers,  boxes,  baskets,  portfolios, 
etc.,  does  not  come  across  unfinished  manuscripts — "essay,  poem, 
or  romance" — put  aside  under  stress  of  more  important  business 
and  forgetten,  or  never  returned  to  for  lack  of  time. — Cornhill 
(Eng.)  Magazine. 


GLEANINGS  OF  THOUGHT. 


The  Devil  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven.  Like  the  other 
scientists,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  miracles  already  wrought 
so  he  demanded  another. 

It  is  a  form  of  ambition — a  noble  one,  it  is  true — the  ambition 
of  intellectual  dominion  ;  and  has  actuated  many  a  philosoj)her 
who  flattered  himself  that  he  was  single-eyed  in  his  pursuit  of 
wisdom. — Henry  Rogers. 

We  are  what  we  are  ;  we  cannot  be  truly  other  than  ourselves. 
We  reach  perfection  not  by  copying,  much  less  by  aiming  at  ori- 
ginality ;  but  by  consistently  and  steadily  working  out  the  life 
which  is  common  to  us  all,  according  to  the  character  which  God 
has  given  us. — F.  W.  Robertson. 

Every  true  hero  grows  by  patience.  People  who  have  always 
been  prosperous  are  seldom  the  most  worthy  and  never  the  most 
strong.  He  who  has  not  been  compelled  to  suffer,  has  probably 
not  begun  to  learn  how  to  be  magnanimous ;  as  it  is  only  by  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  that  we  can  know  what  it  is  to  overcome 
evils,  or  feel  the  pleasure  of  forgiving  them. 
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He  that  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  left  that  is  worth 
keeping.  Therefore  be  sure  you  look  to  that.  And  in  the  next 
place  look  to  your  health  ;  and,  if  you  have  it,  praise  God  and 
value  it,  next  to  a  good  conscience ;  for  health  is  the  second  bless- 
ing that  we  mortals  are  capable  of,  a  blessing  that  money  cannot 
buy  ;  therefore  value  it  and  be  thankful  for  it. 

The  middle-aged,  who  have  lived  through  their  strongest  emo. 
tions,  but  are  yet  in  the  time  when  memory  is  still  half  passion- 
ate and  not  merely  contemplative,  should  surely  be  a  sort  of 
priesthood,  whom  life  has  disciplined  and  consecrated  to  be  the 
refuge  and  rescue  of  early  stumblers  and  victims  of  self-despair. 

The  idea  of  duty,  that  recognition  of  something  to  be  lived  for 
beyond  the  mere  satisfaction  of  self,  is  to  the  moral  life  what 
the  addition  of  a  great  central  ganglion  is  to  animal  lifcv  No  man 
can  begin  to  mould  himself  on  a  faith  or  an  idea  without  rising 
to  a  higher  order  of  experience  ;  a  principle  of  subordination  of 
self-mastery  has  been  introduced  into  his  nature ;  he  is  no  longer 
a  mere  bundle  of  impressions,  desires  and  impulses. 

Closely  connected  with  the  quality  of  Valor,  partly  as  spring- 
ing from  it,  partly  as  protected  by  it,  are  the  most  recognizable 
qualities  of  Truthfulness  in  words  and  thought,  and  Honesty  in 
action-  There  is  a  reciprocity  of  influence  here ;  for  as  the  real' 
izing  of  Truthfulness  and  Honesty  is  the  life-light  and  great  aim 
of  Valor,  so  without  valor,  they  cannot,  in  anywise  be  realized. — 
Carlyle. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  very  fond  of  disputation  ;  but  as 
he  generally  terminated  the  discussion  by  collaring  his  antagon- 
ist and  kicking  his  shins,  few  of  his  guests  were  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  arena  against  him.  One  da}^,  when  he  was  even  more 
than  usually  disposed  for  an  argument,  he  asked  one  of  his  suit 
why  he  did  not  venture  to  give  his  opinion  on  some  particular 
question.  "It  is  impossible,  your  Majesty,"  was  the  reply,  "to  ex- 
press an  opinion  before  a  sovereign  who  has  such  strong  convic- 
tions, and  who  wears  such  very  thick  boots." 
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AI^PHABETS  AN©  TMJEIK,  VAiilATIOXS* 


It  is  both  entertaining  and  instructive  to  tra-ce  the  growth  of 
the  alphabets  of  different  nations,  and  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  one  another,  although  the  marks  of  consanguinity  are 
often  difficult  to  detect.  We  have  no  positive  information  of  the 
■origin  of  the  first  alphabet.  The  tradition  of  Cadmus  is  too 
mythical  to  be  soberly  regarded  as  the  true  beginning  of  written 
language.  That  all  alphabets  liave  had  a  common  origin  seems 
■almost  certain  ;  but  the  connection  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Roman,  or  the  irregular,  tortuous,  and  bewildering  Chinese  char- 
■acters  seems  almost  as  difficult  of  discovery  as  the  missing  links 
in  the  descent  of  man  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory. 

The  penmansliip  of  every  individual  is  peculiar,  the  hand- 
writing of  the  best  penman  in  different  countries  differing  widely. 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  penmanship  have  decided 
peculiarities,  and  yet  their  alphabets  are  identical.  It  is  often 
asserted  that  a  man's  handwriting  gives  a  true  index  to  his  char- 
acter. The  theory  certainl}'-  has  more  support  if  applied  to  races, 
for  even  the  less  acute  can  discern  some  resemblance  between  the 
national  characteristics  of  a  Chinese — his  ingenious,  dissembling 
nature — and  those  expressionless  symbols  which  baffle  the  most 
distinguished  linguists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stern  and  solemn 
earnestness  of  the  ancient  Israelites  is  clearly  depicted  in  the  stiff, 
^square  and  formal  Hebrew  alphabet.  Contrast  it  with  the  flow- 
ing lines  of  the  Arabic,  and  then  think  of  Moses  and  Haroun-al- 
Raschid.  Prose  and  poetiy  are  not  more  different.  Why  may 
not  ethonological  causes  have  resulted  in  the  strange  and  multi- 
form signs  and  marks  which  go  to  jnake  up  the  volume  of  writ- 
ten tongues. 

The  style  of  character  called  Roman  must  be  of  more  interest 
to  us  than  any  other,  and,  therefore,  we  will  briefly  refer  to  a  few 
historical  facts  concerning  some  of  the  variations  through  which 
it  has  passed  down  to  the  present  time.  We  are  told  that  if 
Cicero  could  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  he  would  be  as  well 
able  to  read  Sanskrit  as  our  modern  reproduction  of  his  orations. 
And  why  ?  The  form  of  letter  used  in  his  epoch  was  the  capital, 
which  haSj  indeed,  undergone  but  trifling  alteration.     What  we 
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term  lower-case  letters  were  unknown  in  his  time  ;  and  not  until 
tiie  business  of  the  Roman  merchants  increased  so  rapidly  that 
the  slow  and  tedious  method  of  transcribing  cumbersome  capitals 
was  inadequate  to  conduct  the  correspondence  incident  to  such  a 
volume  of  trad  ,  did  a  more  cursive  or  facile  handwriting  come 
into  vogue.  But  even  this  style  was  varied  b}^  every  nation  that 
adopted  it.  Every  scribe  wrote  his  ov/n  peculiar  "fist"  and,  un- 
doubtedly there  were  as  v/retched  penmen  in  those  days  as  now  ;, 
therefore  after  the  lapse  of  3'ears  the  original  was  utterly  obscured. 
This  cursive  style  v^as  introduced  about  the  fourth  century,  but 
such  was  the  prejudice  against  it  among  literary  men,  whose  time 
was  not  restricted,  that  it  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
shop-keeper,  the  "^great  unwashed,"  of  that  age.  It  was  received 
into  general  use  about  tlie  tenth  ceatury,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained the  text  letter  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world, 

—  The  Nation, 


'THE  C#-'EI>C'CA^IO^  OF  TME  §EXES." 


BY    E.    L.    ABERNETHY. 


"Is  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  a  failure  ?''  is  a  question 
which  is  sometimes  asked  by  those  who  candidh'  admit  their  lack 
of  observation  and  experience  to  speak  cx-caihedra  upon  the 
subject. 

We  suppose  it  is  not,  at  least  in  the  South,  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  here  in  High  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. It  has  been  very  extensively  tried  in  tire  North  and  West 
wath  less  variant  results  than  some  are  willing  to  admit ;  and  a 
very  large  majority  of  those  results  has  been  in  favor  of  educating 
the  sexes  together.  President  Eliot  gives  his  opinion  non  cx- 
catJiedra,  like  a  great  many  others  have  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  Presidents  White,  FairchikI,  Boyd,  Harkness  and  a  score 
of  others  of  the  best  educators  of  the  country,  ctU  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

Now,  we  are  not  willing  to  concede  the  right  to  any  one,  no 
matter  what  his  education  and  training,  to  decide  this  question, 
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unless  ho  does  so  c.v  ratJicdra,  for  this  subject,  like  that  of  intellec- 
tual science,  can  bo  fully  comprehended  and  explained  onl}'  in 
the  light  of  a  proper  experience. 

This  is  the  age  of  theorizing.  Men  of  most  extensive  learning 
■and  profoundcst  thought  are  ever  active  in  the  evolution  of  theo- 
ries upon  subjects  of  science,  ])hilosopliy  and  religion.  It  is  re- 
markably easy  for  such,  while  indulging  the  mind  in  pure  ra- 
tional conceptions,  especially  when  "prejudice"  holds  a  prominent 
sway  among  the  concepts  of  consciousness,  to  evolve  systems  of 
mental  and  social  philosophy  which  cannot  bear  the  test  of  de- 
iiionstration  in  practical  facts.  To  this,  the  thousand  and  one 
stereotyped  errors  that  mar  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  our  sci- 
iMititic  text-books,  rendering  them  sometimes  volumes  of  inexpli- 
cable absurdities,  may  be  attributed.  Some  things  may  be  theo- 
rized and  svstemized  in  the  light  of  the  intuitions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  yet  be  found  philosophically  correct  when  tested  by 
experience.  But  those  some  things  belong  not  to  the  "co-educalion. 
of  the  sexes." 

The  "old-fashioned  notions  of  education"  in   our  country,  we 
tliink,  like  those  entertained  in   Europe,  in  the  feodal  times  of 
Kings  William  and    Henry,  certainly  may  be  vastly  improved.. 
We  see  no  reasons  that  females  should  be  separated  from  males- 
in  their  college  course,  to  be  incarcerated,  as  they  are  in  most 
female  colleges,  under  a  vigilance  and  espionage  suited  only  tO' 
menials  in  the  days  of  modern  slav.ery  or  ancient  serfdom.    Such 
a  course,  in  our  opinion,  while  it  rather  degrades  than  elevates 
the  sex,  at  the  same  time  thwarts  the  true  ends  of  education. 

That  the  two  sexes  have  been  created  for  each  other,  is  a  truisnii 
which  we  presume  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny.  If  then,  |;hey" 
belong  to  each  other,  nature  has  assigned  no  point  of  time  when^ 
they  should  be  separated.  In  their  formative  state,  each  needs 
the  presence  of  the  other  for  reciprocal  development  of  true  man 
and  womanhood.  This  development  is  lost  to  both  sexes  when 
educated  alone.  The  male  leaves  his  Ahna  Mater  minus  a  vast 
deal  of  the  tender  and  refining  graces  of  female  character  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  his  well  being  in  human  societ}' ; 
while  the  female  goes  forth  from  her  prison  school,  a  poor,  deli- 
cate, sickly,  efFeminate,  sentimental  species  of  incarnate  toy, 
more  fit  for  a  hand-box  or  plaything,  than  a  companion,  wife  or 
mother. 
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And  yet  we  are  told  that  old  fogies  are  "alarmed  at  the  decline 
of  health  and  sanity  among  American  women  of  the  favored 
class"  ! !  !  Indeed  !  We  would  like  to  see  a  comparison  institu- 
tuted  between  tlie  female  Alumni  of  our  country  and  those  "fa- 
vored few"  Avho  liave  been  educated  along  with  males,  to  see 
which  of  these  two  classes  has  been  injured  by  the  process  of  edu- 
cation brought  to  bear  upon  them.  We  venture  the  assertion, 
that  the  physical  health  and  high  moral  tone  attained  by  the 
latter  in  the  normal  process  through  which  they  have  passed,  are 
as  far  superior  to  the  former  as  gold  exceeds  silver  in  beauty  and 
value. 

The  facts  are  all  on  the  other  side  of  this  subject.  The  Southern 
people  have  a  right  to  be  alarmed  at  the  decline  of  health  and 
sanity  among  our  own  educated  females.  Hov>^  often  is  it  the 
'Case  in  these  exclusive  female  colleges  that  females  are  fed  upon 
improper  food  and  drenched  with  certain  drugs  by  unprincipled 
' cooks  and  washerwomen — all  this,  too,  in  their  formative  state — 
till  health  is  utterly  ruined;  and  the  poor  creatures,  lacking  lib- 
erty and  proper  pleasant  exercise  in  their  cooped  condition,  suc- 
cumb to  these  influences  and  return  to  their  homes  physically 
wrecked,  and  morally  unfitted  to  discharge  the  high  functions  of 
their  complex  being  in  the  relations  of  wife,  companion  and 
mother. 

Now,  we  do  not  advocate  '"co-education"  in  the  commonly  re- 
ceived sense  of  that  word.  We  do  not  object  to  it,  however,  upon 
the  grounds  of  impracticability  or  impropriety,  but  simply  upon 
that  of  inexpediency.  We  would  have  both  sexes  educated  in 
the  same  colleges,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  same  Professors, 
and  in  the  same  text-books,  just  so  far  as  the  curriculums  run  to- 
gether. In  the  Higher  Mathematics,  some  young  ladies  might 
not  find  a  subject  so  well  adapted  to  their  capacities  as  in  Belles- 
lettres  and  Natural  Sciences.  Yet  we  find  some  young  ladie.< 
who  make  a  more  rapid  proficiency  in  the  Calculus  and  Mathe- 
matical Astrononi}^  than  the  majority  of  young  men.  Let  the 
former  of  these  pursue  the  Female  course  ;  while  tlie  latter  may 
legally  and  properly  contend  with  young  men  for  the  honor  of 
higher  degrees. 

The  objection  that  the  two  sexes,  instructed  together  in  the 
same  college,  will  injure  each  other  physically,  mentally,  socially, 
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or  morally,  is  a  false  presumption  unsustaincd  by  the  logic  of 
facts.  An  experience  of  more  than  forty  years  in  the  school-room 
where  we  have  been  able  to  test  this  matter  fully,  has  forever  set- 
tled our  opinion  in  favor  of  educating  the  sexes  together.  We 
candid!}'  believe  that  the  true  aim  and  end  of  education  can  be 
attained  in  no  other  way. 

In  another  number,  we  may  give  our  own  experience  upon 
this  subject. 

Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 


RULES 
For  the  IDistritoiiitBon  ®f  t!ie  Peatoctiy  Education  Fund. 


I  republish,  for  the  benefit  of  many  who  seek  the  information, 
the  Rules  for  the  distribution  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  : 

Donations  are  not  made  to  Colleges,  Academies,  or  any  private, 
or  charity  scliools.  There  will  be  paid  fur  well  regulated  Public 
Free  Schools,  continued  about  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  hav- 
ing a  regular  attendance  of  not  less  than 

100  pupils,  averaging  daily  85  per  cent,     ...     $  300 
150      "  "  "        ''         "         ....      450 

200      "  "  "        ''        " 600 

250      "  "  "        "        "•....       800 

300      "  "  "        "        "      .     .     .     .       1,000 

In  doubtful  cases  of  attendance,  the  average  number  decides 
the  question.  The  amount  appropriated  for  larger  numbers,  in 
cities  cannot,  be  fixed,  but  must  depend  on  circumstances.  The 
people  are  to  pay  for  current  expenses  at  least  twice,  and  usually 
three  times  as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  Fund,  and  bear  all 
expense  of  erecting,  repairing  and  furnishing  school  houses.  They 
are  to  grade  their  schools  and  provide  a  teacher  for  every  fifty 
pupils.  It  is  necessary  that  applications  for  assistance  be  made 
through  the  Superintendent  of  each  State,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  scljool  year."  No  claim  for  a  share  of  the  fund  can  be  admit- 
ted where  a  special  contract  has  not  been  previoksly  made. 

All  applications  for  assistance  should  be  made  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  July  1st,  and  for- 
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warded  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Ealeigh,  N. 
C     Each  application  must  show  upon  its  face : 

1.  The  race  for  which  the  school  is  intended. 

2.  The  names  of  school  houses,  township  and  county  in  which 
the  school  is  to  be  taught,  the  name  of  the  nearest  postoffice,  the 
names  of  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers,  of  the  educational 
association,  or  trustees  and  school  committee  who  have  charge 
of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  pupils  actually  enrolled. 

3.  That  the  school  is  a  free  public  school,  to  be  continued  ten 
months  of  the  school  year. 

4.  That  the  school  is  graded,  naming  the  several  grades  and 
branches  taught  in  each. 

5.  That  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  people,  and  the  amounts 
which  will  be  received  from  the  public  school  funds  and  froni 
other  sources,  counted  together,  will  be  at  least  double  the  sum 
asked  for  from  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  Peabod,y  Schools,  I  earnestly 
recommend  and  advise  that  the  school  districts  be  made  as  large 
as  practicable ;  that  two  or  three  districts  be  thrown  together 
where  they  are  small,  or  that  the  township  be  adopted  as  a  dis- 
trict. Schools  for  colored  children  will  receive  the  same  assis- 
tance as  schools  for  white  children,  and  upon  the  same  terms. 
Two  schools  in  the  same  village  or  township  cannot  be  counted 
as  one  school.  The  difierent  departments  however  of  a  graded 
school  may  be  taught  in  separate  rooms  or  in  separate  houses. 

The  contract  for  assistance  is  in  all  cases  made  with  the  asso- 
ciation, trustees,  or  school  committee  who  have  the  school  in 
charge  ;  it  is  never  made  with  the  teacher.  Each  application 
should  be  signed  b}'  the  School  Committee  and  be  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  Chairman  and 
and  Secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  principal  teacher  should  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  full  statistics  of  the  school  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  each  half  term  of  twenty  weeks. 

Every  application  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  promised 
must  give  full  assurance  that  all  the  Rules  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Peabody  Educational  Fund  have  been,  or  will  be  complied 
with.  This  assurance  must  be  given  and  signed  by  the  School 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  by  the 
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Ohairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Countj^  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Permanent  schools,  well  graded,  and  having  competent  and  ef- 
licient  teachers,  are  desired. 

S.  D.  POOL. 
.Supt.  Pub.  Imtrudion. 


I^KxlC^TICAB^    Mi]\'TS.. 


1.  That  pupil  back  there  has  been  holding  up  and  shaking 
his  hand  for  more  than  a  minute,  and,  that  you  have  seen  it,  he 
knows  very  well.  It  is  a  little  thing  ;  but  do  you  remember  the 
important  part  little  things  play  in  great  result-s  ?  Look  at  that 
impatient  and  sour  countenance.  Think  of  the  good  will  you 
are  losing,  and  the  example  you  are  getting.  You  obey  neither 
the  Golden  Rule  nor  the  dictates  of  courtesy.  Unless  a  pupil  is 
consciously  violating  a  well  known  rule,  do  not  allow  his  appeals 
to  wait  for  a  response.  The  remedy  for  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ruption, if  such  it  is,  is  not  found  in  neglect,  but  in  a  better  regu- 
lation. 

2.  "Now  I  want  the  room  perfectly  still.  I  shall  punish  the 
first  scholar  I  see  out  of  order."  Such  a  remark,  made  v/hen  the 
disorder  is  no  longer  endurable,  and  in  a  tone  that  plainly  indi- 
=cates  the  vexation  and  extremity  of  the  teacher,  never  produces  a 
permanent  result.  Its  meaning  is  too  well  understood.  To  speak 
in  such  a  way  has  become  a  habit,  and  tlie  habit  goes  no  further. 
Good  order  is  secured  in  spite  of  much  speaking,  never  because  of 
it.  Let  it  be  understood,  without  any  accompanying  threat,  tliat 
■quietness  is  expected  .as  a  matter  of  course,  not  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stant effort.  Then  if  punishment  is  deemed  necessary,  let  it  come 
upon  the  proper  offender,  without  further  warning.  In  this,  as 
in  all  cases,  "actions  speak  louder  than  words." 

o.  Another  and  a  very  common  phase  of  the  same  unfortunate 
habit  is  illustrated  b}"  questions  like  this:  "Who  is  that  whisper- 
ing back  there?  Joseph,  is  that  you  ?"  If  the  teacher  really  ex- 
pects to  find  out  who  it  is,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  she  has 
ocioi  begun  upon  a  very  sensible  plan.  It  seldom  Imppens  that 
.Joseph  is  the  boy  ;    and  it  seldom  happens  that  he   is  honest 
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enough  to  confess  it,  when  he  is.  Then  the  teacher's  vain  search  re- 
sults only  in  her  own  discomfiture  and  the  amnsement  of  her  pupils. 
It  is  better,  by  a  legitimate  use  of  the  eyes^and  by  si3ecial  though 
possibly  unobserved  attention  in  that  direction,  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  annoy  once.  Then,  at  the  proper  time  let  the  offender  receive- 
his  just  desert.  Far  more  is  gained  for  the  teacher's  authority.. 
by  enduring  the  disturbance  jn.st  long  enough  to  make  the  detec- 
tion complete,  than  to  &top  it  while  the  author  is  still  unknown. 
Especially  is  it  so,  when  the  school  understands  that  the  discov- 
ery was-  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  of  sagacity  and  determined 
effor-t.  There  is  sound  philosophy  in  that  impertincBt  adage 
about  "barking  dogs  ;"  and  there  are  no  philosophers  so  quick  to. 
discern  it  as  children. 

4.  Watch  carefully  the  beginnings  of  disorder.  In  governing- 
a  sgIiooI,  as  elsewhere,  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  One  scholar 
a  little  out  of  order  will  soon  divert  another,  and  he  a  third,  and 
so  ©n,.  as  the  little  leaven  in  the  parable. 

5.  In  close  co-nnection  v/ith  this  last  point,,  is  the  great  need  of 
a  teacher^s  possessing  a  two-fold  nature.  To  be  perfectly  absorb- 
ed in  recitation,  is  one  of  the  prime  essentials  to  success.  But  it 
is  no  less  essential  to  be  "all  eyes  and  ears"  to  outward  conditions. 
This  possession  of  duality  is  as  rare  as  it  is-  desirable.  For  want 
of  it,,  one  teacljer  seems  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  first  appearance 
of  confusion,  but  it  is  formal  a;nd  uninteresting  in  class  ;  while 
another  from  her  intense  interest  in  the  lesson  seems  to  awake 
occasionally,  as  from  a  reverie,  to  fi^nd  her  room  in  an  uproar. 
How  to  obtain  a  result  that  shall  contain  only  the  good  qualities- 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  problem.  Much,,  however,  is  donetoward 
a  solution  of  it,  when  the  moral  nerves  of  teacher  and  pupils  are 
in  healthy  action,  \yhen  they  do  not  fail'  instantly  to  arouse 
the  consciousness  upon  the  first  intimation  of  transgression.  Thi&- 
condition  of  the  moral  sense  of  children  and  instructor  depends 
greatly  upon  the  habit  of  the  school.  After  the  first  evidence  of 
speed,  a  trotting  horse  is  denied  the  luxury  of  a  gallop  in  a  fine 
pasture.  The  less  he  is  allowed  to  experience  any  motions  but 
those  of  a  '"square  trot,"  the  easier  it  is  to  keep  him  from  "break- 
ing" when  on  the  track.  So  the  more  children,  are  kept  from  the 
conditions  and  experiences  of  disorder,  and  the  less  they  know  of 
any  but  the  right  way,  the  easier  it  is  to  govern  them.    Beware- 
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of  the  moments  of  indulgence  and  bad  order,  whether  allowed  by 
an  aching  Jiead  or  a  jolly  mood.  The  fruits  of  man}^  a  week's 
good  government  have  been  spoiled  by  one  day's  laxity.  Let  not 
the  delicate  sensitiveness  be  dulled  by  disallowed  sights  or  sounds. 
Do  not  let  a  lower  standard  of  conduct  be  considered  possible. 
Else,  even  tolerable  order  will  become  an  object  of  constant  strug- 
gle. It  is  easy  to  keep  the  polished  steel  bright;  but  let  it  begin 
to  tarnish,  and  hard  labor  only  will  preserve  its  lustre. — E.  0. 
Vaile,  in  National  Teacher. 


TME    BAUD. 


A  man  with  meek  and  beauteous  mien 
Among  his  fellow  men  was  seen  ; 
And  a  harp  within  his  hands 
Sounded  sweet  through  many  lands. 

And  they  who  heard  the  notes  arise, 
AVere  filled  with  strange  and  sweet  surprise, 
As  if  they  heard  high  anthems  swelling 
From  the  saints'  immortal  dwelling. 

White  Innocence  was  charmed  and  bound 
Unfading  leaves  his  temples  round. 
High  Wisdom  smiled  t'approve  the  deed, 
So  had  high  Wisdom's  king  decreed. 

Love,  fond  love,  rapt  with  the  song, 
Would  evermore  the  notes  prolong. 
'Twas  of  the  inborn  worth  of  man, 
With  scorn  of  bigot,  caste  or  clan. 

The  strain  of  pristine  purity, 
The  good  that  is,  that  yei  shall  be, 
Of  Heaven  adorning  this  abode. 
And  human  brotherhood  with  God. 

— James  A.  Bartley 
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A  writer  named  Aaron  Goodrich  has  recently  published  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "A  History  of  the  Character  and  Achievements  of 
the  so-called  Christopher  Columbus/'  in  which  the  great  Discov- 
erer is  accused  of  ^'treachery,  cowardice,  and  inability  to  rule  save 
by  the  grossest  tyranny."  The  literary  critic  of  the  iA^ofio??- deems 
it  unnecessary  to  reply  to  such  virulent  diatribes  and  adds : 

"There  is  a  little  poem  of  Clough's  in  which  Columbus'  suffi- 
cient title  to  the  admiration  of  mankind  is  sufficiently  set  forth  ; 

"How  in  Heaven's  name  did  ColumbTis  get  over, 
Is  a  pure  wonder  to  me,  I  protest. 

Wliat  if  wise  men  liad,  as  far  baclt  as  Ptolemj', 

Judged  that  llie  eartli,  lilie  an  orange,  was  round:' 
]Srone  of  them  ever  said,  'Come  along,  follow  me, 
Sail  to  the  West  and  the  East  wiirbe  found  :' 
Many  a  day  before 
Ever  they'd  come  ashore, 
Sader  and  wiser  men 
They'd  have  turned  back  again  : 
That  he  did  not,  but  did  cross  the  sea, 
Is  a  pure  wonder,  I  must  say,  to  me," 


COMFUI^SOMY    EBfJCATI^^. 


Since  compulsory  education  has  been  adopted  in  several  States, 
its  history  and  adoption  in  other  countries  become  matters  of  in- 
terest. Germany  adopted  it  after  being  crushed  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  In  1819,  a  rule  was  adopted,  which  compelled  every  child, 
between  seven  and  fourteen,  to  attend  school  regularly.  More  re- 
cently six  and  seventeen  have  been  settled  as  the  years  between 
which  children  must  be  scholars.  Fichte  said,  and  he  proved  a 
true  prophet,  that  after  the  first  generation  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Jules  Simon,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  wrote ; 
"Prussia,  with  obligatory  instruction,  has  conquered  ignorance, 
a  victory  from  vvdiich  we  are  separated,  after  thirty  years  of  ef- 
forts, hj  900,000  children,  ignorant  and  neglected."  France 
spends  much  upon  education,  but  it  is  not  compulsor}^  and  her 
people  are  ignorant.  Saxony  spends  less  upon  education  than 
Belgium,  3'et  the  Saxons  are  better  educated  than  the  Belgians, 
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because  in  Saxony  attendance  upon  scbool  is  compulsory,  while 
in  Belgium  it  is  not.  In  New  York  city,  before  tbe  compulsory 
law  took  effect,  there  were  240,000  registered  scholars  and  less 
than  125,000  regular  attendants.  TJiese  facts  and  figures  prove 
most  conclusively  that  com})ulsory  education  laws  would  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  great  cities.  Indeed  they  are  the  only  practicable 
preventive  against  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile 
criminals. — Exchange. 


EDITORIAL 

0 

"jiV  university:' 


An  esteemed  friend,  who  is  an  editor  of  considerable  experience 
and  intelligence,  said  to  us  ]iot  long  since,  that  he  had  thought 
of  criticising  us  for  writing  '  an  University"  in  an  editcrial  that 
appeared  in  tlie  March  number  of  this  Magazine,  but  had  waved 
the  privilege.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  he  had  done  so  from  no 
apprehension  that  we  were  not  vulnerable.  We  are  c{uite  free  to 
acknowledge  tliat  he  could  have  easily  "floored"  us  by  hurling 
the  grammarians  at  us.  As  ftir  as  we  are  informed,  they  are  agreed 
that  it  depends  upon  iYiQ  proramciation  of  the  word  with  which  the 
indefinite  article  is  connected  whether  we  must  use  a  or  an; — that 
we  must  wi'ite  an  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  sound,  &q., 
and  a  before  vowels  when  they  have  a  consonant  sound. 

AYe  have  no  defence  to  make  except  that  we  followed  the  usage 
of  noted  writers,  and  lience  are  in  the  best  literary  company  pos- 
sible. AYe  append  a  few  authorities  for  the  use  of  f/i.  before  words 
beginning  with  vowels  having  a  consonant  sound.  Of  course  they 
are  in  conflict  with  grammarians  : 

"It  availeth  much  that  there  be  amongst  them  ari  unity,  as  well 
in  ceremonies  as  in  doctrine."" — Ilichard  Hooker. 

"The  King  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  ; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 
Richer  than  than  that  which  four  successive  Kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn."  — Shakspeare. 

"The  propagation  of  Christianity,  in  the  manner  a.nd  under  the 
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circumstances  in  which  it  was  propagated,  is  an  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  species." — William  Paley. 

"Why  is  a  single  instance,  in  some  cases,  sufficient  for  a  com- 
plete induction,  while  in  other  myriads  of  concurring  instances 
without  an  exception  known  or  preserved,  go  a  very  little  way  in 
establishing  an  universal  proposition." — John  Stuart  Mill.  Logic 
Bill,  c.  3. 

"It  is  such  a  law  of  belief,  and  not  observed  facts  or  proprieties, 
which  lifts  the  mind  from  a  particular  instance  to  an  universal 
truth."— ^^6er^  Taylor  Bledsoe,  South.  Rev.,  Oct.  1874. 

"But  give  us  the  old  college,  which  should  not  be  superseded, 
but  which  may  be  enriched  and  enlarged  in  its  appliances  and 
its  apparatus,  so  as  to  become  an  university  only  more  universal 
than  hithorto." — Br.  Jacobus. 

The  list  of  quotations  from  authors  might  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. But  let  each  one  determine  for  himself,  whether  he  will 
keep  company  with  the  grammarians,  or  follow  the  example  of 
illustrious  authors  who  in  some  instances  have  chosen  to  disre- 
gard the  authoritv  of  such  writers.  T.  B.  K. 


INFORMATION  DESIRED. 


The  prevailing  practice  now-a-days  in  polite  circles  and  in 
newspapers,  is  to  speak  of  persons  "being  named /o/-  so  and  so.'" 
Whence  originated  this  latter-day  habit?  How  long  has  it  pre- 
vailed among  intelligent  people  ?  Are  there  any  good  authori- 
ties for  such  usage  ?  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  it 
in  any  English  classic.  Upon  what  ground  is  the  innovation  or 
change  based  ?  Who  will  oblige  us  with  the  information  sought? 
For  ourself,  we  invariably  follow  the  old  usage,  and  shall  so  con- 
tinue until  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  well  to  make  a  change, 
and  shall  say  "John  is  named  after  his  father."  In  this  we  follow 
the  James  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  most  "English-English" 
in  our  language,  to  use  an  expression  of  Christoplier  North  in 
Dies  Boriales. 

"And  he  called  their  names  after  the  names  by  which  his  father 
had  called  them. — Genesis  2G:1S. 

"And  they  called  him  Zacharias,  after  the  name  of  his  father." 
— Luke  1:59. 

T.  B.  K. 
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VoL.Jt^^  JULY,  1875.  [No.-- 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
Department  of  Public  Instructiox, 

Raldgh,  July  1st,  1875. 
I  take  this  Diethod  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Treasurers 
of  the  several  counties  named  below  to  the  fact  that  there  is  due 
to  their  respective  counties  the  sums  mentioned  from  the  annual 
appropriation  made  in  January  last. 

By  making  a  simple  requistion  as  required  by  Section  32  of 
the  School  Law,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will 
send  them  warrants  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  amount. 

Bertie,  -        -        -  $172.22    Greene,         -        -        -  $102.26 

Bladen,     -        -        -        171.64   Guilford,-        -        -        306.84 

-  121.48 
87.96 

-  134.56 
99.28 

-  205.68 
84.20 

-  153.68 
38.56 

-  53.92 


Carteret,       -        -         -     122.80 

Henderson,  - 

Catawba,-        -        -        169.36 

Hyde,       - 

Cherokee,     -        -        -     103.88 

Martin, 

Clay,         -        -        -          40.96 

Montgomery, 

Cleaveland,           -        -     202.72 

Northampton, 

Craven,     -        -        -        221.20 

Onslow,    - 

Currituck,  no  census  returns. 

Surry, 

Dare,   ...        -      37.12 

Swain, 

Edgecombe,      -        -        278.82 

Tyrrell, 

Forsythe,     -        -        -    177.40 

S.  D.  POOL, 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

RaldgTi,  July  Is/,  1875. 
To-day  begins  a  new  school  year,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  at- 
tention of  all  county  school  officers  should  be  called  to  their  du- 
ties as  defined  by  the  School  Law. 
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The  last  Legislature  made  no  change  in  the  law,  and  all  county 
officers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
their  duties  under  it.  Even  to  those  most  familiar,  however,  it 
may  not  be  objectionable  to  have  all  that  relates  to  each  officer  so 
arranged,  brought  together  from  the  many  sections,  and  con- 
densed, that  he  may  readily  find  what  pertains  to  his  office,  and 
what  he  is  expected  to  do  to  make  the  law  beneficial  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  enacted. 

THE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  County  Commissioners  constitute  the  Board,  and  the  Chair- 
man is  President  of  the  Board,  and  the  Register  of  Deeds  is  Sec- 
retary. 

They  shall  supervise  all  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  decide 
all  controversies  relating  to  school  districts,  or  to  construction  of 
School  Law.  Their  decision  is  final  unless  appeal  is  taken  to 
State  Board  of  Education.     See  Section  7,  School  Law. 

Must  hold  two  regular  meetings  each  year.  First  Monday  in 
February  and  August.  Chairman  can  convene  Board  at  other 
times,  if  necessary.  Shall  examine  Treasurer's  books,  and  vouch- 
ers, audit  his  accounts  and  report  to  the  State  Superintendent. 
Shall  appoint  Board  of  Examiners,  and  fill  vacancies  in  the 
same.  Shall,  on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  or  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter,  apportion  school  money  to  the  several 
counties  according  to  census  of  children  between  the  ages  6  and 
21  years,  giving  notice  of  said  apportionment  to  the  School  Com- 
mittees of  the  several  School  Districts — apportionment  for  each 
race  to  be  made  separate.     See  Sections  12, 13  and  30,  School  Law. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  each  county 
shall  record  proceedings,  issue  notices  and  orders,  record  all 
school  statistics  ;  shall  send  up  transcript  with  written  statement 
of  parties  in  all  cases  of  appeal  to  State  Board  of  Education  ; 
shall  report  to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before 
first  of  October  every  year,  full  and  accurate  statistics,  showing 
race,  sex,  and  number  of  teachers  and  school  children  in  his 
county,  under  penalty  of  being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  &c. 
Shall  receive  from  county  school  fund  such  compensation  as 
County  Commissioners  shall  allow.  See  sections  10,  11  and  38  of 
School  Law. 
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The  County  Treasurer  of  each  county  shall  receive  and  disburse 
all  school  funds ;  shall  give  bond  with  sufficient  security  for 
double  amount  that  shall  come  into  his  hands ;  shall  pay  out  no 
money  except  uj^on  proper  vouchers  duly  endorsed ;  shall  report 
to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  1st  of  July  of  each 
year  amount  of  school  money  received  and  disbursed,  designating 
amounts  paid  to  white  and  colored  schools  separately,  number  of 
schools  taught  for  each  race,  average  attendance  of  pupils  of  each 
race  and  sex ;  shall  receive  only  money  from  the  Sheriff  in  settle- 
ment of  State  and  capitation  taxes  for  school  purposes,  state  the 
amount  of  commissions  received  by  him  ;  shall  pay  to  County 
Examiners  out  of  school  fund  orders  drawn  in  their  favor  by 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  County  Board  of  Education.  See 
sections  8,  9,  31,  35,  39  and  43,  School  Law. 

The  County  Board  of  Examiners  shall  examine  all  applicants 
at  the  Court  House,  the  first  Thursday  in  January  and  July,  con- 
tinuing three  days  if  necessary,  granting  certificates  to  applicants 
j^ossessing  the  requisite  mental  and  moral  qualifications,  as  fol- 
lows :  1st  grade,  higher  English  ;  2nd  grade,  ordinary  English ; 
3rd  grade,  primary — shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate 
granted  when  satisfied  that  parties  holding  the  same  is  guilty  of 
neglect,  is  incompetent,  or  is  guilty  of  disreputable  conduct ;  shall 
report  on  or  before  1st  of  October  to  Secretary  County  Board  of 
Education  a  list  of  all  teachers  to  whom  certificates  have  been 
given  ;  and  forward  to  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  an  ab- 
stract of  number,  race  and  teachers  ;  shall  receive  $2  for  each  day 
actually  engaged  in  examining  teachers.  See  sections  14, 15  and 
43,  School  Law. 

The  School  Committee  for  each  township  shall  be  elected  bien- 
nially by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  all  va«ancies  to  be  filled  by 
County  Board  of  Education  ;  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate ; 
shall  organize  within  fifteen  days  of  election  or  appointment,  by 
choosing  a  Chairman  and  Clerk  from  their  own  body ;  shall  lay 
off  their  towmship  in  convenient  School  Districts,  consulting  con- 
venience of  white  residents  for  white,  and  colored  residents  for 
colored  schools,  the  schools  of  the  two  races  to  be  separate,  desig- 
nating the  School  Districts  as  No.  1,  2,  8,  &c.,  for  white  schools, 
and  district  No.  1,  2, 3,  &c.,  for  colored  schools.  When  the  school 
district  embraces  portions  of  two  or  more  townships,  it  shall  be 
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numbered  as  school of  the  township  in  which  school-house 

is  situated  ;  when  pupils  in  any  school  reside  in  different  town- 
ships, the  Committeemen  of  the  respective  townships  shall  give 
an  order  for  such  part  of  amount  due  tract  as  is  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  his  school  from  each  township ; 
may  receive  gifts,  grants,  &c.,  for  use  of  schools,  and  are  entrusted 
(with  full  power  to  control)  with  all  school  property  belonging  to 
their  respective  jurisdictions  ;  may  receive  by  donation  or  may 
purchase  sites  for  school  houses,  reporting  price  to  County  Board 
of  Education;  shall  have  authority  to  employ  and  dismiss  teach- 
ers, determining  the  pay  of  the  same,  in  no  case  exceeding  $2  per 
day  for  teachers  of  1st  grade,  ^1.50  for  teachers  of  2nd  grade,  and 
$1  for  teachers  of  3rd  grade,  no  contract  to  be  made  for  less  than 
one  month.  No  Committeeman  shall  be  a  teacher,  or  be  inter- 
ested in  any  contract  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  school 
houses ;  shall  make  an  annual  estimate  of  the  money  necessary' 
to  continue  the  schools  of  their  district  for  not  less  than  four 
months,  and  make  a  certified  report  of  the  same  to  the  County 
Commissioners  on  or  before  the  February  meeting  of  each  year ; 
shall  take  and  report  to  County  Board  of  Education  an  accurate 
census  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one; 
and  shall  apportion  the  fund  to  each  district  according  to  the 
school  population  of  each,  and  publish  the  same  by  advertisement 
on  Court  House  door,  furnishing  County  Treasurer  with  amount 
apportioned  to  district,  and  the  amount  to  which  the  district  is 
entitled ;  the  fund  apportioned  to  each  race  to  be  expended  only 
for  the  education  of  that  race,  and  what  remains  on  hand  one 
year  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  same  race  for  the  succeed- 
ing year ;  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August  each  j^ear  return 
to  County  Board  of  Education,  in  addition  to  the  full  and  accu- 
rate census  above  mentioned,  the  number  in  public  schools,  and 
the  number  who  attend  no  school,  giving  race  and  sex  in  all 
cases  ;  shall  report  number  of  public  school  houses,  private  school 
houses,  academies  and  colleges  in  each  township ;  shall  be  exempt 
from  military  duty,  from  working  on  the  public  roads,  and  from 
serving  on  juries,  and  shall  receive  no  other  compensation.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  the}'  shall  take 
an  oath  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  faithfully  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  office.     See  sections  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  25,  26, 

QO   0-.-.-1    4Q     .Q/^l-,rNr.l    Toil' 
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Teachers  of  free  public  schools  shall  maintain  good  order  and 
<liscipline,  encourage  morality,  industr}''  and  neatness,  and  teach 
thoroughly  all  branches  which  they  profess  to  teach ;  ma}''  dis- 
miss for  current  term  any  pupil  who  wilfully  and  persistently 
violates  the  rules  of  the  school.     See  section  32  of  School  Law. 

The  success  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  mainly  depends 
upon  the  several  Boards  of  Examiners  and  School  Committeemen. 
If  the  former  shall  persistently  decline  to  give  certificates  to  all 
immoral  and  incompetent  applicants ;  and  if  the  latter  be  careful 
to  employ  the  best  of  those  to  whom  certificates  have  been  given, 
in  five  years  from  this  date  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
would  become  an  ornament  to  the  State  and  worthy  the  fostering 
care  and  protection  of  the  State  Legislature.  To  support  such 
schools,  the  people  would  cheerfully  bear  the  burden  of  such  in- 
creased taxation  as  should  be  found  necessary  to  make  them  still 
more  eflScient.  S.  D.  POOL,  Superintendent. 


THE  LESSOIV. 


Drop  follows  drop,  and  swells 
With  rain  the  sweeping  river ; 

Word  follows  word,  and  tells 
A  truth  that  lives  forever. 

Flake  follows  flake,  like  sprites 
Whose  wings  the  winds  dissever; 

Thought  follows  thought,  and  lights 
The  realm  of  mind  forever. 

Beam  follows  beam  to  cheer 
The  cloud  a  bolt  would  shiver  ; 

Throb  follows  throb,  and  fear 
Gives  place  to  joy  forever. 

The  drop,  the  flake,  the  beam 

Teach  us  a  lesson  ever ; 
The  word,  the  thought,  the  dream 

Impress  the  soul  forever. 
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A  OOOD  EDUCATIOIV. 


Most  American  parents  resolve  to  give  their  children  a  good 
education,  but  the  popular  idea  of  what  this  means  is  a  very 
vague  one.  An  education  is  supposed  to  be  a  superior  knowledge 
of  books,  which  will  in  some  way  enable  the  possessor  of  it  to 
take  a  prominent  position  before  the  public.  To  be  educated  is 
looked  upon  as  the  prerogative  of  the  few  ;  the  result  of  favora- 
ble opportunities  or  exceptional  talent,  the  lack  of  which  is  in  no 
way  a  fault,  but  a  misfortune. 

If  parents  understood  better  just  what  is  included  in  the  good 
education  they  are  endeavoring  to  give  the  children  under  their 
charge,  the  result  of  our  public  school  system  would  be  more  sat- 
isfactory than  it  now  is.  E-uskin  says  a  man  is  well  educated 
when  he  always  tells  the  truth,  when  he  keeps  himself  clean, 
when  he  is  kind,  and  when  he  is  able  to  take  good  care  of  him- 
self and  his  family. 

Edward  Everett  said,  "To  read  the  English  language  well,  to 
write  with  dispatch  a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  be  master  of  the 
four  rules  of  aritmetic,  so  to  dispose  of  at  once,  with  accuracy, 
ever}^  practice  of  figures  which  come  up  in  practice — I  call  this  a 
good  education.  And  if  you  add  the  ability  to  write  pure  gram- 
matical English,  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  education." 

These  definitions  include  qualities  and  attainments  very  desir- 
able for  all  citizens  to  possess.  To  tell  the  truth,  to  keep  clean, 
to  be  kind,  to  take  care  of  one's  self  and  family,  to  dispose  of,  with 
accuracy,  all  questions  of  figures  which  come  up  in  practice,  and 
ability  to  read  and  write  well.  Let  us  not  forget  these  things 
while  giving  attention  to  Hydrostatics,  Acoustics,  Pyronomics,  etc. 


THE  GRANDEST  STAR. 


The  great  "dog  star,"  which  the  fanciful  scheme  of  astrology 
claimed  to  "rule"  the  season  still  known  as  "dog  days,"  is  a  sphere 
of  immense  volume,  and  of  inconceivable  distance  and  bright- 
ness. Its  light  is  supposed  by  astronomers  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
three  hundred  suns  like  ours,  and  its  volume  sufficient  to  make 
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two  thousand  luminaries  as  largo  as  our  orb  of  day.  The  Hart- 
ford Times,  in  a  review  of  one  of  Prof.  Proctor's  recent  books,  sa^^s : 

The  "King  of  Suns"  is  the  magnificent  Sirius — that  splendid 
star  of  the  south-eastern  sky,  whose  fixed  blaze  is  not  diminished, 
even  though  he  has  receded  from  us,  during  the  past  century, 
more  millions  on  billions  miles  than  we  would  dare  sa3^  How 
he  must  have  appeared — with  what  unutterable  glory — to  the 
first  races  of  mankind ! — to  the  human  beings  who  preceded  the 
ancient  Egyptians  !     These  latter  worshiped  Sirius. 

He  wore  a  red  hue,  then — three  or  four  thousand  years  before 
the  time  of  Christ.  His  color  has  changed  during  the  last  four 
thousand  years — and  he,  himself,  is  untold  and  untellable  miles 
farther  away  than  he  was  then  ;  but  such  is  his  unimaginable  dis- 
tance that  even  his  swift  recession  from  this  particular  region  of 
endless  space  seems  to  make,  in  any  one  century,  no  perceptible 
difference  in  his  appearance. 

Of  one  star  alone,  of  all  the  infinite  host  outside  of  our  solar 
system,  the  distance  has  been  measured.  It  is  Alpha  Centauri. 
It  is  found  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  times  farther 
away  than  the  sun.  At  this  distance  our  sun  would  shine  much 
less  brightly  than  Alpha  Centauri.  But  Sirius,  that  ineffable 
sun,  is  still  more  remote.  He  is  a  vastly  greater  distance  awa}^ ; 
the  best  computation  assign  to  him  a  distance  exceeding  that  of 
Alpha  Centauri  five-fold  to  ten-fold. 


MISPRO^fSJXCIATIOiV. 


It  is  possible  that  some  one  who  reads  the  title  of  this  article 
may  find  himself  guilty  of  failing  to  pronounce  ci  like  sh  in  shun. 
I  find  that  my  lady  frieud,  who  is  very  precise  in  her  language, 
will  persist  in  accenting  etiquette  on  the  first,  instead  of  the  last 
syllable.  My  good  minister,  who  has  the  greatest  aversion  to  any- 
thing wrong,  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  mildly  suggested  to 
him  that  a9pira7it  should  be  accented  on  the  penult,  while  my 
musical  niece  mortified  me  the  other  evening  by  pronouncing 
finale  in  two  syllables.  I  heard  my  geological  friend  the  other 
day  explaining  the  subsidences  of  the  earth's  crust,  but  he  should 
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have  accented  the  second  instead  of  the  first  syllable.  He  also 
announced  that  I  would  deliver  an  address  that  evening,  but  I 
knew  it  was  not  polite  to  tell  him  to  accent  the  last  syllable.  My 
boy  says  that  he  left  school  at  recess,  accenting  the  first  syllable, 
and  he  was  loth  to  believe  that,  whatever  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  should  be  accented  on  the  final  syllable.  Then  my  friend, 
the  President  of  the  Debating  Club,  who  is  a  great  student  of 
Cushing's  Manual,  tells  us  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  takes  the 
precedence  by  accenting  the  first,  instead  of  the  second  syllable. 
My  other  lady  friend  says  that  she  lives  in  a  house  having  a 
cupalow.  She  should  consult  the  dictionary  for  that  word.  But 
I  will  close  by  remarking  that  my  legal  friend,  who  is  very  scho- 
larly, always  accents  coadjutor  on  the  second,  instead  of  the  third, 
Avhere  the  accent  rightfully  belongs. — New  England  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 


I.INGUISTIC  SI\'XERS. 


THE   COMMON   CRIMES   OP   CONVERSATION. 


There  are  the  careless  people,  "those  who  know  the  right,  and 
yet  the  wrong  pursue."  They  plunge  recklessly  on  without  a 
thought  for  the  words  they  use ;  their  sentences  abound  with  ex- 
clamations or  expletives  more  expressive  than  choice;  their  slang 
phrases  are  an  off'ence  to  cultivated  ears ;  and  they  exhaust  the 
superlatives  of  the  language  on  the  most  ordinar}^  occasions.  It 
is  they  who  preface  every  sentence,  even  on  trivial  topics,  with 
"My  stars!"  "By  George!"  "By  Jupiter!"  "Gracious!"  "Good 
Lord  !"  "Thunder !"  "You  bet!"  "No,  you  don't !"  In  their  vocab- 
ulary "Oh  !"  "Indeed,  yes !"  "Well!"  and  "Ah!"  are  as  thickly 
strewn  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa.  With  them  a  funeral  is  "jolly," 
a  prayer-meeting  "funny,"  an  ordinary  performance  is  "first-rate," 
the  lowest  round  on  the  ladder  of  beauty  is  "real  pretty  ;"  and 
their  indiscriminate  admiration  is  expressed  by  the  much-abused 
epithets,  "splendid,  beautiful,  magnificent,  superb,  bewitching, 
fascinating,  charming,  delicious,  exquisite,"  etc.  Any  violation 
of  law  belonging  to  their  code  is  "shameful ;"  a  refusal  to  conform 
to  their  wishes  is  "horrid  mean ;"  a  common  cold  is  "terrible," 
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and  a  headache  is  "beyond  endurance."  They  are  always  "roasted' 
or  "frozen"  or  "melted ;"  their  friends  are  beatified  with  every  vir- 
tue; and  their  enemies  are  the  offscourings  of  the  race.  They  so 
completely  exhaust  the  language  on  common  occassions  that  no 
words  are  left  to  give  expression  to  their  deeper  feelings. 

A  second  class  includes  those  who  violate  the  laws  of  etymology. 
The}^  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  yet  refuse  to  be  regulated  by  its  precepts.  This  class 
is  a  large  one,  and  includes  among  its  audacious  sinners : 

1.  Those  who  use  the  objective  case  for  the  nomitive :  as,  *Tt  is 
me,"  for  "It  is  I ;"  "It  is  Acr,"  for  "It  is  she  ;"  "It  is  us,"  for  "It  is 
we.'' 

2.  Those  who  use  the  nominative  case  for^the  objective :  as,  "Be- 
tween you  and  /,"  for  "Between  you  and  me ;"  "I  know  loJio  you 
mean,"  for  "I  know  whom  you  mean." 

3.  Those  whose  subjects  and  verbs  do  not  agree  in  number  and 
person :  as,  ''Says  I,"  for  "Say  I ;"  "You  was,"  for  "You  were ;"  "My 
feet's  cold,"  for  "My  feet  are  cold  ;"  ''There's  thirty,"  for  "There  are 
thirty." 

4.  Those  who  use  the  indicative  for  the  subjunctive  :  as,  "If  I 
was  you,"  for  "If  I  were  you." 

5.  Those  who  use  the  present  tense  for  the  past :  "I  see  you  yes- 
terday," for  "I  saw  3^ou  yesterday." 

6.  Those  who  use  the  intransitive  verb  for  the  transitive :  "It 
he  is  a  mind  to,"  for  "If  he  has  a  mind  to." 

7.  Those  who  use  incorrectly  the  much  abused  verbs  sit  and 
lie :  as,  "I  am  going  to  lay  down,"  for  "I  am  going  to  lie  down ;'' 
"I  laid  down  this  morning,"  for  "I  la}^  down  this  morning  ;"  "I 
shall  set  there,"  for  "I  shall  sit  there." 

8.  Those  who  use  the  adverb  for  adjective  :  as,  "She  looks  beau- 
tifully," for  "She  looks  beautiful ;"  or  its  opposite,  "She  walks 
graceful,"  for  "She  walks  gracefull}'-." 

9.  Those  who  use  a  plural  adjective  Avith  a  singular  noun :  as, 
"Those  kind,"  for  "That  kind  ;"  "Six  joair,"  for  "Six  pairs." 

10.  Those  who  use  the  compound  relative  for  the  conjunction  : 
as,  "I  do  not  know  but  ivhat  I  will,"  for  "I  do  not  know  but  that 
I  will." 

11.  Those  who  use  the  objective  case  after  the  conjunction 
"than :"  as  "He  knows  more  than  me"  for  "He  knows  more  than  I." 
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12.  Those  who   use  double  negatives  :  "No  you  don't  neither,^' 
for  '''No,  you  don't  either." 

13.  Those  who  use  the  wrong  preposition :  as,  "Different  ^o," 
for  "Different  from  ;"  "J??  regard  o/,"  for  "With  regard  to." 


TEACHERS  WHO  ERR. 


He  wlio  clings  obstinately  to  the  past  with  its  traditions,  who 
will  not  hearken  to  the  teachings  of  the  present,  and  who  sees 
nothing  useful  in  the  promises  of  the  future — the  ultra  conservative. 

He  who  is  an  iconoclast  of  old  methods,  and  who  believes  in 
nothing  that  is  not  an  innovation — the  ultra  reformer. 

He  who  is  too  lenient,  and  who  would  substitute  "moral  suasion" 
for  the  rod  in  all  cases. 

He  who  is  too  rigid,  and  who  would  use-  the  rod  unsparingly 
for  every  and  for  the  slightest  delinquency. 

He  who  is  too  ivatchful,  and  plays  the  part  of  a  police  detective. 

He  who  never  ivatches,  and  sees  not  the  most  flagrant  misde- 
meanor.— Journal  of  Educatimi,  Mo. 


MARVELS  OF  MEMORY. 


Instances  of  a  remarkable  memory,  generally  supposed  to  be 
assisted  by  mnemotechny,  have  been  given  from  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  concludes  that  memory  is  not,  therefore,  of  the  heart, 
blood,  brain,  or  atoms  ;  whether  of  air  or  fire  he  is  not,  like  the 
rest,  ashamed  to  say  he  is  ignorant ;  ho  undertakes,  however,  to 
swear  that  it  is  divine,  having  regard  to  such  men  as  Cineas,  the 
Ambassador  of  Pyrrhus,  who  saluted  the  Senate  and  all  the  people 
b}^  their  names  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome ;  of 
Theodecses,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Hortensius,  a  man  of 
his  own  time.  We  have  most  of  us  heard  of  Joseph  Scaliger, 
who  learned  the  twice  twenty-four  books  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  three  weeks  ;  of  Avicenna,  who  repeated  by  heart  the  whole  of 
the  Koran  at  the  age  of  ten  ;  of  Lipsius,  who  was  willing  to  re- 
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cite  the  histories  of  Tacitus  word  for  word,  giving  any  one  leave 
to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  body  if  he  made  a  mistake — an  idle 
license,  for  few  would  have  cared  to  run  the  resultant  risk  ;  of 
the  youth  of  Corsica  of  good  appearance,  mentioned  by  Muretus, 
who  recited  all  the  barbarous  words  the  latter  had  written  till  he 
was  tired  of  writing,  and  stopped  at  last,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  somewhere,  while  the  youth,  like  Oliver,  asked  for  more- 
"Certainly,"  says  Muretus,  "he  was  no  boaster,  .and  he  told  me 
he  could  repeat  that  wa}^  36,000  words.  For  my  own  part  I  made 
trial  of  him  after  many  days,  and  found  what  he  said,  true." 
This  Corsican,  as  those  others,  was  no  doubt  ol  a  soul  disdaining 
silver  and  gold,  or  he  might  have  made  his  fortune  by  oiFering 
his  services  to  an  Emperor.  Of  Frances  Saurez,  who  after  the 
witness  of  Strada,  could  quote  the  whole  of  Augustine  (the  father's 
works  would  fill  a  small  library,)  from  the  egg  to  the  apple.  Of 
Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  who  could  name  in  order  all  the  signs  on 
both  sides  of  the  way  from  the  beginning  of  Paternoster  row  at 
Ave  Maria  lane  to  the  bottom  of  Cheapside  to  Stock's  Market, 
now  the  Mansion  House.  Of  Magliabecchi,  whose  name  is  pleas- 
antly and  permanentl}''  associated  with  spiders  and  the  proof  of 
the  lost  MS.  Of  William  Lyon,  who  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  a 
liquor  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond,  repeated  a  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, in  the  morning,  which  he  had  read  once  only,  and  then  in 
the  course  of  a  debauch  over-night. 

We  might  extend  this  paper  far  beyond  its  normal  dimensions 
by  mention  of  such  names  as  Jedediah  Buxton,  who,  if  his  wit- 
ness be  true,  could  by  some  strange  mnemotechny  of  his  own 
multiply  thirty-nine  figures  by  thirty-nine,  without  paper,  and 
amused  himself  when  at  the  theatre  by  a  compilation  of  the  words 
used  by  Garrick,  and  at  another  time  by  the  pots  of  beer  drank 
during  twelve  years  of  his  life  ;  of  Zerah  Colburn,  a  mere  child, 
of  whom  there  remains  on  record  a  testimony  that  he  could  tell 
the  number  of  seconds  in  fifty-eight  years  in  less  time  than  the 
question  could  be  written  down  ;  or  of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  Pas- 
cal, to  whom  reference  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
who  is  said  to  have  forgotten  nothing  thought,  read  or  done  du- 
ring his  rational  age.  This,  says  the  author  of  the  essay  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding,  is  a  thing  so  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  our  experience  of  human  nature  that  to  doubt  it  is  no 
reprehensible  stretch  of  skepticism. — Coimhill  Magazine. 
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LEARW  ABOUT  THE  PUESE. 


Every  intellectual  person  should  know  liow  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  pulse  in  health  ;  then  by  comparing  it  with  what  it 
is  when  he  is  ailing,  he  may  have  some  knowledge  of  the  urgency 
of  his  case.  Parents  should  know  the  healthy  pulse  of  each  child 
— as  now  and  then  a  person  is  born  wdth  a  peculiarly  slow  or  fast 
pulse,  and  the  very  case  in  hand  may  be  of  that  peculiarit3^  An 
infant's  pulse  is  140  ;  a  child  of  seven,  about  80  ;  and  from  twenty 
to  sixty  years,  it  i&  seventy  beats  a  minute,  declining  to  60  at  four 
score.  A  healthful  grown  person's  jDulse  beats  70  times  in  a  min- 
ute ;  there  may  be  good  health  down  to  60  ;  but  if  the  pulse  al- 
ways exceeds  70  there  is  a  disease  ;  the  machine  is  working  itself 
out;  there  is  a  fever  of  inflamation  somewhere,  and  the  body  is 
feeding  on  itself ;  as  in  consumption,  when  the  pulse  is  quick, 
that  is,  over  70,  gradually  increasing  with  decreased  chances  of 
cure,  until  it  reaches  110  or  120,  when  death  comes  before  many 
days.  When  the  pulse  is  over  70  for  months,  and  there  is  a  slight 
cough,  the  lungs  are  affected. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 


The  learning  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  Assyrian 
Commissioner  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  have  conferred  a  priceless 
boon  upon  Oriental  and  Biblical  students.  He  has  found  new 
and  wondrous  sermons  in  stone,  which  strikingly  confirm  the 
Mosaic  narrative  of  the  genesis  of  our  world.  A  chance  blow  of 
a  pickaxe,  during  his  researches  at  Kouynjik  in  1873,  brought  to 
light  some  clay  tablets,  which  presented  no  remarkable  appear- 
ance, and  which  w^ere  therefore  transmitted  in  due  course,  with 
other  similar  records,  to  this  country.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  other- 
wise employed  since  then  ;  and  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that, 
in  examining  these  hieroglyph  covered  plates  of  brick,  he  became 
aware  of  their  immense  value.  Moses'  story  of  the  Deluge  and 
the  Tower  of  Babel  had  already  received  confirmation ;  but  in 
this  Assyrian  record  there  was  a  silent  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  account  of  the  Beginning  of  the  world,  the  Creation  of  Man, 
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his  Temptatton,  his  Fall,  and  the  Curse  pronounced  upon  him 
in  the  Garden.  Mr.  Smith  has  not  yet  furnished  a  full  transla- 
tion of  the  tablets ;  but  he  has  gathered  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
general  idea  of  their  purport.  The  account  is  much  more  in  de- 
tail than  that  of  Scripture,  and  contains  many  additions.  It  not 
only  says  that  the  earth  was  '"'without  form  and  void,"  but  that  its 
slime  engendered  the  mammoth  monsters  which  Professor  Owen 
has  reproduced  from  the  fossil  bones  of  our  world.  That  "old 
serpent"  of  the  Garden  is  also  represented  as  having  been  once 
high  in  heaven,  but  afterwards  overthrown  in  a  great  fight  like 
that  of  which  Milton  sang.  We  must  wait  for  a  further  account. 
Sufficient  has,  however,  been  disclosed  to  make  the  Biblical  stu- 
dent eager  for  a  re-perusal  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  Mr.  Smith's 
translation  in  his  hand. — London  Methodist. 


THREE  OREAT  ARTISTS. 


Three  great  men  in  Italy  stood  highest  in  the  ranks  of  art  at 
the  highest  time  of  her  seeming  greatness ;  closely  connected  in 
experience,  widely  separated  in  individual  character,  each  show- 
ing in  various  degrees  the  extraordinary  gifts  which,  in  some 
form,  have  never  died  out  from  the  Italian  race — all  equally  af- 
fected by  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  age  ;  all  "mighty  men." 
These  three  were  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 
To  be  a  great  artist  was  at  that  time  a  passport  both  to  employ- 
ment and  popularity.  The  world  had  then  begun  to  seek  them 
for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their  art.  Society  had  reached  that 
intellectual  point  when  genius  is  not  only  patronized  but  lionized. 
No  one  of  these  three  great  men  were  bound  by  convent  rules  or 
fettered  by  partnerships  ;  each  stood  individual  and  alone,  though 
drawing  numbers  around  himself.  The  outline  of  their  charac- 
ters, therefore,  is  lost  in  no  common  ground ;  and  no  thread  of 
history  is  more  trustworthy  to  follow  than  the  lives  and  fate  of 
such  men.  Two  of  them,  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo,  were 
before  and  beyond  their  age — the  one  intellectually  the  other 
morally  ;  while  Raphael  in  both  respects  stood  on  a  par  with  it. 
Leonardo  and  Raphael  were  men  of  the  world,  suple,  courtier- 
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like,  swimming  with  the  stream  ;  Micliael  Angelo  was  stern  and 
upright,  and  alwaj^s  in  conflict  with  it.  Leonardo  was  the  greater 
genius,  Michael  Angelo  the  nobler  spirit,  Raphael  the  happier  man. 
Of  one  so  sympathetic  and  successful  as  Raphael  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  telling  outline.  Misfortune  did  not  try,  success  did  not  spoil 
him,  length  of  life  did  not  weary  him ;  accordingly  the  course  of  the 
man  and  the  painter  presents  the  smoothness  on  which  the  mor- 
alist can  lay  little  hold.  Leonardo's  gifts  were  so  incredibly  nu- 
merous and  varied  as  to  hinder  the  development  of  his  career  in 
any  one  of  them ;  he  was  also  fastidious,  procrastinating,  and  ap- 
j)arently  unconscientious;  and  never  was  so  lofty  a  fame  in  art 
maintained  by  works  so  few,  so  ruined,  and  so  uncertain  as  those 
left  behind  him.  Angelo  was  the  impersonation  of  laboriousness 
and  conscientiousness,  but  his  time  and  his  genius  were  wasted 
by  the  authority  of  ignorance  and  caprice,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  perseverance  of  an  honest  purpose,  the  energy  of  a  great  mind, 
and  the  opportunity  of  a  long  life,  that  he  accomplished  the  stupen- 
dous monuments  that  immortalize  him.  As  to  Raphael,  the  num- 
ber of  his  creations  as  compared  with  the  shortness  of  his  career 
are  such  as  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  equal  facility  and  perfection  of 
production  were  never  compatable  before  or  since.  Leonardo 
worked  slowly ;  Michael  Angelo  furiousl}^ ;  of  Raphael's  mode  of 
labor  we  can  only  be  sure  that  it  Avas  a  delight  to  him.  In  char- 
acter of  art  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo  were  both  strictly  new ; 
Raphael  not  new  as  so  perfect.  Finall}'',  their  portraits  are  the 
types  of  the  men.  Leonardo,  handsome  and  high-bred,  with  an 
Italian's  dignity  but  a  courtier's  mask;  Raphael, young,  beautiful 
and  unruffled ;  Michael  Angelo's  the  mournfulest  countenance  we 
can  look  upon. — Edinburgh  Review. 


OLEAHIXOS  OF  THOIJOHT. 


The  great  end  of  a  good  education  is  to  form  a  reasonable  man. 
No  entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so 
lasting. 

The  follies  of  3'outh  become  the  vices  of  manhood  and  the  dis- 
grace of  old  age. 
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No  wonder  that  egotists  find  the  world  so  ugly.  They  only  see 
themselves  in  it. 

Recreation  is  not  being  idle,  but  easing  the  wearied  part  by 
change  of  business. 

Tpie  world  may  make  a  man  unfortunate,  but  not  miserable ; 
that  is  from  himself. 

Learn  not  to  judge  too  rashly  of  any  one,  either  with  respect 
to  good  or  evil,  for  both  are  dangerous. 

The  greatest  friend  of  truth  is  time  ;  her  greatest  enemy  is  pre- 
judice; and  her  constant  companion  is  humility. 

We  should  every  night  call  ourselves  to  an  account :  AVhat  in- 
firmity have  I  mastered  to-day?  what  passion  opposed?  what 
temptation  resisted  ?  what  virtue  acquired  ?  Our  vices  will  abate 
of  themselves  if  they  be  brought  every  day  to  the  shrift — Seneca. 

Above  all  let  me  mind  my  own  personal  work ;  to  keep  my- 
self pure,  and  zealous  and  believing ;  laboring  to  do  God's  will, 
yet  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  done  by  me  rather  than  by 
other.s,  if  God  disapprove  of  my  doing  it. —  Thomas  Arnold. 

Literature  has  her  quacks  no  less  than  medicine,  and  they 
are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who  have  erudition  without 
genius,  and  those  who  have  volubility  without  depth  ;  we  shall 
get  second-hand  sense  from  the  one,  and  original  nonsense  from 
the  other. — Colton. 

The  sure  foundations  of  the  state  are  laid  in  knowledge,  not  in 
ignorance ;  and  every  sneer  at  education,  at  culture,  at  book- 
learning,  which  is  the  recorded  wisdom  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind, is  the  demagogue's  sneer  at  intelligent  liberty,  inviting  na- 
tional degeneracy  and  ruin. — George  William  Curtis. 

A  friend  is  a  person  with  whom  I  may  be  sincere.  Before 
him  I  may  think  aloud.  I  am  arrived  at  last  in  the  presence  of 
a  man  so  real  and  equal,  that  I  may  drop  even  those  undermost 
garments  of  dissimulation,  courtesy  and  second  thought,  which 
men  never  put  off,  and  may  deal  with  him  with  the  simplicity 
and  wholeness  with  which  one  chemical  atom  meets  another. — 
Emersoni. 
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"The  founders  of  Massachusetts/'  says  Colonel  Higginson  in 
his  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States,  a  most  readable  and 
trustworthy  book,  "came  to  America  to  secure  freedom  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  religious  opinions  ;  but  they  did  this  because 
the}^  thought  these  opinions  were  right,  not  because  they  believed 
in  the  general  principle  of  toleration.  *  -x-  *  But  one  young 
minister  came  out  to  America  who  believed  in  religious  freedom, 
not  only  for  his  own  opinions,  but  for  those  of  all  others.  His 
name  was  Roger  AVilliams." 

There  is  little  reason,  in  my  opinion,  to  envy  a  pursuit  in 
which  the  most  its  devotees  can  expect  is  that,  by  relinquishing 
liberal  studies  and  special  comfort,  by  passing  nights  without 
sleep,  and  summers  without  one  glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, they  may  attain  that  laborious,  that  invidious,  that  closely 
watched  slavery  which  is  mocked  with  the  name  of  power. — Ma- 
caulay. 

Turning  from  the  sunshine  of  life  toward  the  dusty  cloud  that 
is  passing  by,  bearing  in  its  lap  a  higher  beauty  and  increased 
fertility ;  but  which,  while  it  is  there,  weighs  upon  the  chest  and 
obscures  the  mental  vision — even  tliat  I  bless ;  for  to  have  left 
everything — everything  tliat  has  the  power  of  touching  a  feeling 
heart,  never  mind  how  or  what  it  be — it  is  that  which  constitutes 
the  richness  of  life. — Schleiermaeher. 

The  other  day  I  was  planing  a  board,  and  by  accident  planed 
one  shaving  the  wrong  way  of  the  grain.  Of  course  the  surface 
was  left  rough.  Turning  the  board,  I  noticed  that  it  took  more 
than  one  driving  of  the  plane  to  get  the  surface  smooth  again. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  over  and  over  again.  There,  thought  I,  is 
life  illustrated.  One  wrong  str©ke  cuts  deeply  and  roughly.  An 
evil  deed  eats  like  a  canker.  Long,  weary  years  hardly  efface  the 
errors  of  a  day. 
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ST.  MARY'S  SCHOOL,  RALEIGH,  R  C. 


irocjisri^Ex:)  i!.^^^-,  is^s, 


€oL.S.  D.  Pool-:— 

3fij  Dear  Sk-: — It-affords  me  pleasure  to  occupy  the  place  which 
.you  so  kindly -offer  me  in. your  valued  journal,  with  a  brief  ac- 
^countof  -St.  -Mary's  School,  Raleigh. 

There  is  significance  in  its  name.  It  i-s  not  an  Institute,  nor  a 
Hall,  nor  a  Oollege.  It  is  simply  -a  school  for  discipline,  for  traiai- 
ing  for  good,  honest,  hard  vfork. 

Its  title,  "St.  Maryjs,"  designates  it  as  a-n  institution  of  the 
Church,  a  school  of  Christ,  whose  chief  desire  and  care  are  to  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  its  pupils  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above, 
•and  to  form  m  them  habits  of  -obedience,  industry  and  piety  that 
will  make  them  blessed  and  a  blessing  here,  and  meet  for  the  in- 
heritance of  saints  in  light  hereafter. 

For  this  end,  deeming  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  a 
■child  to  be  as  much  more  important  than  mere  literary  culture 
<as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  and  fully  persuaded 
that  distinct,  definite  views  of  doctrine  are  essential  to  the  incul- 
cation of  the  morals  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  St  Mary's  School 
'OVv^ns  and  avows  her  allegiance  to  the  doctrine,  discijDline  and 
worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States. 
The  honored  names  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Diocese  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  circular  of  the  school  as  its  visitors.  The  Rector  and 
his  assistant  are  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Its  daily  religious  services  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  celebrated  in  a  chapel  which  is  a  gem  of  architectural 
beauty,  used  only  for  sacred  purposes. 

Thus  our  flag  is  at  the  mast's  head.  Our  trumpet  gives  no  un- 
eertain  sound.  Parents  may  be  assured  that  the  children  en- 
trusted to  St.  Mary's  School  will  be  trained  in  the  ".godly,  righteous 
and  sober"  ways  of  the  Church. 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  bat  fair  to  s-tate  that  no  special  efforts  at 
proselytisra  are  ever  made  in  the-  school ;  and  that  all  pupils  are 
treated  with  equal  consideration,  charity  and  kindliest. 

In  this  co-nnection,.  as  bearing  upon  the  moral  character  and 
influence  of  St.  Mary's  Scho'ol,  it  is  due  to  it  to  say^  tli?i,.t  it  dis- 
cards all  the  machinery  by  v/hicb  at  the  present  day  ffchools  en- 
deavor to  stiniolate  the  zeal  of  their  pupils  and  excite  the  notice 
and  interest  of  the  community.  It  Itas  no  public  examinations,, 
exhibitions,,  or  cosnmcncements.  It  seeks  to  inake  no  ce^pital  for 
itself  by  parading  on  the  stage  the  readings-,,  declamations  or  per- 
formances of  its  pupils,  at  the  expenseof  their  simplicity,  reserve,. 
delicacy,,  and  modesty.  It  offers  no  medals,  or  prizes,  or  stimulants 
of  any  kind  to  rivalry  or  emulation.  It  expects  and  s-ccuresfrom 
its  pupils  zeal  in  their  studies  and  order  in  their  conduct,  from 
motives  of  duty  to  their  school,  to  themselves,  to  their  parents,, 
and  to  their  God,  thss  endeavoring  to  train  them  in  principles- 
and  habits  in  v/hich  they  a?e  to  vfalk  as  Christian  women  in  aB 
their  future  life. 

Nex;t  to  the  sound  mind,  a  sound  body  is  important  in  the 
training  of  a  woman.  St.  Mary's  has  been  eiijinently  favored  in 
the  health  of  its  popils.  To  this  end,  besides  the  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, the  instrttctions  and  exhortations  of  the  school,  its  higli 
and  salubrious  situation,  its  well  ventilated  dormitories  and  its 
extended  grounds  of  twenty  acres  of  oak  grove,,  largely  contribute. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  studies  of  young  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  those  of  pupils  the  most  advanced.  Special  in- 
terest is  felt  in  the  structure  and  literature  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Latin,  French  and  German  are  carefully  taught. 
Music,  drawing  and  painting  have  their  full  share  of  attention 
and  pains.  In  the  department  of  music,  four  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, skilled,  patient  and  successful,  trained  ee^pecially  for  this 
business,  and  exclusively  occupied  in  it. 

In  arranging  the  studies  of  a  ptipil,  care  is  taken  not  to  exact 
of  her  more  than  she  can  do  thoroughly  ;  while  in  imparting  in- 
struction the  object  aimed  at  is  to  fit  the  pupil  to  become  herself 
a  teacher. 

Among  the  distintive  features  of  St.  Mary's,  mention  ought  to 
be  made  of  its  large  and  elegant  parlor,  a  room  of  fine  proper- 
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tions,  of  ample  size  to  give  space  and  verge  for  all  the  pupils, 
and  accessible  to  them  at  all  hours,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in 
school  duties.  It  is  believed  that  the  facilities  which  this  room 
■affords  for  innocent  recreation,  social  intercourse  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  manners,  have  exerted  a  powerful  induenoe  in  refining 
and  "polishing'^  the  daughters  of  St.  Mary's, 

All  lh€  teachers  'of  St.  Mary's  reside  at  the  institution,  sit  at  the 
same  board  with  the  pupils,  partake  of  the  same  domestic  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments;  and  contribute  their  best  exertions  towards 
promoting  the  cheerfulness  and  social  enjoyment  of  the  family. 

The  huMes  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  dormitories  is  entrusted 
taave  special  opportunities,  which  they  faithfully'  improve,  of  cor- 
recting the  faults  and  guarding  and  training  the  character  of 
those  committed  to  their  oversight. 

In  the  fall  of  1841,  the  present  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  met  the' 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina  in.  the  city  of  New  York,  when  the- 
following  colloquy  ensued:: 

"Bishop,  what  sort  of  ■&  place  would  Raleigh  be  for  a  school  for. 
girls  ?" 

"The  best  in  the  United  States." 

^'Have  3"0U  any  buildings  there  ?" 

"The  best  in  the  United  States." 

^'Why  don't  you  open  a  school  there  ?" 

""I  am  now  looking  out  for  a  man." 

^'Bishop,  I  ana  your  man." 

"The  very  man  I  want." 

In  the  month  of  May,  1842,  the  school  was  opened.  Since  that ' 
iime,  for  thirty-three  years,  in  peace  and  in  war,  its  doors  have 
never  been  closed.  When  the  United  States  army  took  posses- 
sion of'Raleigb,  in  April,  1865,  Gen.  Howard  had  his  headquar- 
ters in  our  grove,  which  was  filled  with  his  troops,  yet  the  exer- 
cises of  the  school  went  on  without  interruption,  and  the  term 
did  not  close  until  the  day  appointed  in  June. 

You  have  asked  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  state  some  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  St.  Mary's.  I  think  I  have  done  so.  It  may  perhaps  be 
mentioned  as  distinctive,  that,  though  a  school  of  the  Church,  it  has 
never  applied  for  or  received  a  contribution  to  its  foundation  or 
support,  which  it  has  not  fairly  earned  by  its  labors,  while  it  has 
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been  enabled  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  gratuitous  board  and 
education.  Having  come  into  the  possession  of  admirable  build- 
ings at  a  moderate  rent,  the  school  from  the  first  day  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  good  people  of  North  Carolina  received  it  with  open 
.arms,  and  gave  it  a  generous  support.  Soon  sister  States  of  the 
South  became  our  friends,  and  the  daughters  of  Virginia,  South 
•Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  in  considerable  numbers,  were  enrolled  among 
our  pupils.  I  cannot,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  busy  week,  find 
time,  as  you  request,  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  pupils 
which  each  of  these  States  has  furnished.  But  I  have  been  able 
to  satisfy  myself  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  educated  at  St. 
Mary's  since  the  opening  of  the  school  is  about  1,600. 

It  does  not  become  a  parent  to  praise  his  own  child :  but  he 
jnay  be  pardoned  for  repeating  the  kind  sayings  of  others  in  re- 
gard to  it.  If  then,  I  have  not  trespassed  too  long  upon  your 
generously  offered  space,  I  beg  to  close  my  communication  with 
the  following  extracts : 

The  first  is  from  a  late  address  of  Bishop  Atkinson  to  his  con- 
vention : 

"It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  witness  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  that  admirable  institution,  so  well  merited  as  it  is  by 
the  unwearied  labors,  the  singular  tact  and  judgment,  the  firm- 
ness tempered  by  gentleness  and  affection,  and  the  large  hearted 
liberality  of  its  distinguished  principal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smedes. 

;);  *  *  iH  *  *  ^  -K-  *  ;);  ;); 

"While  many  excellent  persons  have  labored  for  this  end,  and 
.with  gratifying  success,  he  who,  in  my  judgment  at  lea.st,  has  ac- 
complished the  most  is  the  principal  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh ; 
and  I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty,  as  I  trust,  dear  brethren,  3'ou  feel 
it  to  be  yours,  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  these  beneficial  in- 
fluences, by  recommending  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  others 
who  have  charge  of  young  girls,  that  school  in  which  so  many 
admirable  women  have  heretofore  been  trained  for  usefulness  in 
'this  life  and  happiness  in  eternity." 

The  second  is  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Church : 

"The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  calls  special  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  Bishop's  address,  in  which  he  speaks  so 
highly  of  the  Diocesan  School  at  Raleigh,  under  the  care  of  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Smedes  ;  and  they  do  most  heartily  recommend  this 
school  to  the  patronage  of  every  churchman  in  the  State;  being 
well  assured  that  the  children  of  the  Church  can  be  as  thoroughly 
educated  there  as  at  any  school  in  the  United  States." 

The  third  is  from  an  address  to  his  convention  of  Bishop 
Young,  of  Florida,  himself  the  energetic  head  of  a  school  for 
girls  in  his  diocese.     Speaking  of  a  visit  to  St.  Mary's,  he  says: 

"I  was  glad  to  find,  on  personal  observation  of  the  school  and 
its  management,  that  the  high  reputation  and  confidence  of 
churchmen,  which  it  has  for  so  many  j^ears  enjoyed,  have  been 
well  won,  and  are  abundantly  deserved  :  and  to  any  of  our  pa- 
rents who  are  constrained  by  the  consideration  of  tne  health  of 
their  daughters  to  place  them  at  school  in  a  colder  climate  than 
ours,  I  can  and  do  most  confidently  recommend  St.  Mary's, 
Raleigh." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can  truly^  say  that  in  the  quality 
of  its  teachers  and  its  pupils,  and  its  ability  to  render  faithful  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  female  education,  the  condition  of  our  school 
was  never  more  satisfactory  than  is  is  now  at  the  close  of  its 
thirty-third  year. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


E£ad,  by  Invitation,  before  tJie  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Educutional  Association,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  8tk,  1874. 


BY    S.    S.    SATCHWELL,  A.  M.,    M.  D.,   OF    NEW  ErANOVEE    COUNTY,  N.  C. 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Educcdional  Association  : 

Ours  is  an  astonishing  era.  The  hand  of  development  and 
progress  is  at  work  on  every  side.  Particularl}^  is  this  shown  in 
the  rapid  and  marvelous  advancement  in  modern  science.  The  in- 
creasing and  beneficent  use  of  the  natural  laws  and  the  grand 
application  of  labor-saving  instrumentalities  are  among  the  re- 
sults of  that  enterprising  spirit,  breadth  of  view,  largeness  of  con- 
ception, and  devotion  to  truth  and  knowledge,  wdiich  the  pursuit 
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of  modern  science  gives  to  its  votaries.  Connected  with  such  in- 
fluences is  an  intellectual  expansion,  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  prejudice  ax:d  worn  out  customs 
and  obsolete  ideas  which  makes  the  age  remarkable  over  any 
other  for  scientific  advancement  and  educational  improvement. 
Our  own  country  exhibits  this  progress,  not  of  that  spurious 
character  so  often  the  result  of  ephemeral  impulse  and  false  theo- 
ries, and  which  is  only  unsubstantial  change,  but  the  genuine 
progress  of  needed  reform  and  substantial  improvement.  The 
terrible  war  through  which  we  have  recently  passed  is  but  a 
repetition  of  history  in  this,  that  it  has  been  revolutionary  in 
literature  and  science  as  well  as  in  law  and  government.  We 
are  everywhere  having  such  developments  and  new  applications 
of  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  more  recent  scientific  methods  to 
all  our  agricultural,  educational,  and  material  interests,  that  a 
new  and  brighter  era  is  ^lawniiig  and  is  now  upon  us  in  relation 
to  the  various  occupations  and  different  professions  of  life. 

No  profession  has  been  more  active  and  useful  in  contributing 
to  our  advancing  civilization  than  the  noble  one  to  which  the 
writer  has  the  honor  to  belong.  In  erudition  and  scientific  inves- 
tigation, as  well  as  in  ardorof  devotion  to  the  relief  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, the  medical  profession  excels  all  others.  With  that  no- 
ble charity  and  elevation  which  know^s  no  distinction  of  party, 
sect,  class,  color,  country  or  race  in  its  ministrations,  its  most 
learned,  practical  and  skilful  practitioners  have,  at  the  same 
time,  ever  been,  and  are  now,  among  the  best  formers  and  pro- 
ducers, the  most  successful  teachers,  the  truest  patriots,  the  fore- 
most philantliropists,  and  noblest  heroes,  in  the  whole  country. 
In  former  days  the  physician,  while  able  to  conceal  his  ignorance, 
under  the  gilded  deception  of  wise  looks,  pompous  airs,  gold- 
headed  canes  and  bragadocio  style,  was  con.sidered  as  wholl}'- 
discharging  his  duty  by  ministrations  in  the  sick  room.  Even 
now  ignorant  and  deluded  communities  are  shamefully  imposed 
upon,asto  medical  qualifications  and  duties,  by  wily  and  smooth- 
tongued medical  demagogues  who  so  numeroush'  infest  every 
county  in  North  Carolina.  But  the  higher  demands  of  intelli- 
gent and  appreciative  communities  are  not  thus  easily  satisfied. 
In  this  progressive  day  pubMc  necessity  combines  witli  advancing 
civilization  in  demanding  of  the  physician  qualifications  embrac- 
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Ing-a  wider  scope  of  thought,  .a  broader  theatre  of  action,  than  the 
immediate  duties  of  the  sick  room,  important  and  responsible 
though  these  exacting  -duties  .^ire.  He  has  become,  in  the  rpcjuire- 
ments  of  this  enlightened  era,  an  integral  part  -of  the  instru- 
mentalities used  in  .adv^nci^g  knowle<lge,  in  sustaining  the  cause 
of  truth  and  p"dblic  justice,  and  in  ameliorating  th-e  general  con- 
dition of  nian-kind.  His  counsels  .ar-e  invoktMil  by  th« .architect  in 
tlie  construction  of  buildings,  by  tbe  educator  in  hi-s  systems  of 
•education  and  special  plans  of  instruction^  by  the  commanding 
Oeneriil  iis  he  organizes  his  ^armies  and  fights  his  battles,  and  by 
the  lawyers,  judgies  and  statesmen  of  the  land  as  arguments  and 
decisions  are  made,  and  lo.v»'s  are  enacted  for  the  government  of 
States  and  the  good  of  llumanity^  Nor  do  his  duties  end  here.. 
As  a  faitliibl  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  of  humanity,  standing 
between  tho  past  and  the  present,  amid  the  conflicts  of  truth  with 
•error,  it  is  his  prerogative  to  eaiquire  whether,  with  all  our  boasted 
progress  in  knowledge  and  educational  advantages,  we  are  not 
lamentably  defective  as  M'ell  as  greatly  indifferent  as  respects 
■.some  fundamental  principles  of  education.  The  enquiry  can 
wisely  be  continued  also  so  as  to  embrace  the  important  point 
whether  there  is  not  dcaen&racy  in  the  social  fabric  and  in  the 
physical  energies  of  our  people. 

In  coming,  therefore,  to  this  annual  meeting  of  our  Associa- 
tion v,-ith  ruy  mite  to  the  cause  of  education.,  on  the  important 
.-subject  ©f  School  Hygiene,  in  aceordance  with  the  kind  invita- 
ition^  given  me,  I  desire  to  enter  a  plea  for  tlie  heaWi  of  the  school- 
going  children  of  Noi'th  Carolina. 

•Just  hscreas  pertainiiig  to  my  sufcject  of  the  HYGiE^hTvC  Man- 
agement of  Schooi-S,  peroiit  me  to  add  a  word  on  the  general 
rights  of  childmn. 

Individnal  rights  of  adults  hs^vQ  more  than  ever  engaged  our 
thinkers  during  the  last  decade  in  this  country.  V/e  are  con- 
stantly talking  .and  writing  about  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
■mooted  question  of  wom-an's  riglits  is  no  long^ir  confined  to  the 
-social  and  femily  circle,  to  onr  courts  of  justice  and  halls  of  leg- 
islation. It  is  now  one  of  the  growing  and  connng  qnestions  of 
our  politieal  future  as  bearing  upon  politics  and  suffrage.  Politi- 
cal parties  are  preparing  to  marshal  their  forces  upon  this  dis- 
tracted question,  imd  American  statesmen   are  giving  it  their 
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attention.  But  the  rights  of  children,  so  intimately  interwoveu 
with  the  order  and  happiness  of  families,  the  Vv'elfare  of  society 
and  the  general  good  of  the  State,  are  either  denied  altogether,  or 
regarded  with  trivial  indifference,  or  thr\!ist  unceremoniously 
aside  as  unworthy  of  private  thought  or  public  consideration.. 
Before  this  appreciative  assembly  ©f  North  Caroliniaas  I  record 
my  protest  agaiiast  this  erroneous  conclusion  of  private  judgment 
and  of  public  sentiment. 

Among  these  fundamental  rights  may  be  classed  the  vital. right 
of  children  to  be  born  well,  mentally  and  physically.  This  in- 
cludes freedom  from  imbicility,  idiocy,,  and  all  taint  of  insanity,, 
scrofula,  consumption,  and  the  love  of  alcoholic  drinks.  These 
defects  are  among  the  hereditary  infirmities.  The  customs  oi 
society  and  the  laws  of  the  land  are  lamentably  defective  in  re- 
spect to  the  primary  right  of  children.  The  teachings  of  politi- 
cal economy  unite  with  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  in  de- 
manding a  prohibitory  law  against  any  marriage  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  these  unfortunate  and  destructive  entailments.  The- 
State  should  promote  her  welfare  and  protect  her  coming  genera- 
tions in  this  very  important  relation,  not  alone  by  the  diffusiorb 
of  correct  intelligence,  but  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
suitable  laws  thereupon.  No  prejudice  against  scientific  reform 
,and  wise  innovation  should  act  as  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  and 
support  of  laws  against  the  issuing  of  a  marriage  licer^se  to  any 
one  afiiicted  with  intemperate  habits,  mental  imbecility,  or  any 
taint  of  insani-ty,,  scrofula,  cansumption,  &c.  The  day  is  coming,, 
and  should  be  nov/  upon  us,  when  this  admitted  increase  ©f  heredi- 
tary transmission,  as  bearing  upon  the  alarming  increase,,  and 
awful  destruction  of  insanity,,  scrofula,  consumption,,  and  other 
moral  and  physical  diseases  of  a  hereditary  nature,  including  the- 
heritable  character  of  an  appetite  for  ardent  spii'its,  mus-t  demand,, 
not  alone  tlie  more  serious  and  general  attention  of  parents  and 
guardians,  but  also  of  the  philanthropists.  Christians,  law-makers,, 
and  statesmen  of  the  country.  In  this  mere  suggestion  of  scien- 
tific progress,  as  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  children  and  duty  of 
the  State,  do  not  heed,  I  beseech  you  in  behalf  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity, the  usual  objective  cr}'  of  timid  counsels  and  old  fogyism,. 
that  the  theory  is  premature,  impracticable,  and  even  heretical. 

Not  less  deplorable  is  the  dis.regard  manifested  for  the  inlierent 
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right  of  children  to  the  advantages  of  a  healthy  development^ 
physically;  mente^ly  and  intellectually  from  birth  to  maturity. 
The  customs  of  families  and  fashions  of  communities,  uniting 
with  faulty  educational  systems,  are  productive  of  evils  so  stu- 
pendous and  deeply  engrafted  upon  the  Am^erican  people,  that 
their  correction  and  removal  impose  important  duties  upon  pa- 
rents, guardians,  teachers,  Boards  of  trustees  and  legislators. 
No  system  of  raising  these  helpless  little  ones  or  methods  of  edu- 
cating the  rising  generation  is  worth  the  name  that  does  not 
recognize  the  rights  of  children  to  this  scientific  plan  of  develop- 
ment— ^this  direction  and  education  of  their  bodily  and  mental 
nature  according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  hygiene 
and  sanitary  science.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities devolving  upon  every  parent  and  well-informed, 
conscientious  teacher  and  friend  of  education  in  this  practical 
relation.  Look  abroad  over  the  land  and  what  do  we  see?  In- 
stead of  evidence  that  these  demands  of  science  and  humanity 
are  complied  with,  we  see  at  every  turn  unfortunate  but  inevita- 
ble results  of  faulty  family  customs  and  erroneous  plans  of  edu- 
cation in  children  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  sickly  as  they 
grow  up,  precocious,  perhaps  no  relish  for  books,  or  it  may  be 
prematurely  ripening  for  the  grave,  and  all  because  their  rights 
in  these  vital  relations  had  been  purposely  ignored  or  ignorantly 
neglected. 

Only  one  other  of  the  rights  of  children — that  of  obedience — 
will  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  done  because  of  significant  ten- 
dencies of  the  times  to  sweep  away  the  landmarks  of  order  and 
affection,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  dear 
little  ones.  The  right  of  a  child  to  the  command  of  obedience 
from  the  parent  and  teacher  is  based  upon  the  very  nature  and 
necessities  of  that  imperfect  and  dependent  organization  of  in- 
fancy and  youth  given  by  the  Creator.  It  is  much  easier  to  yield 
to  what  is  unavoidable  than  to  that  which  can  be  avoided,  and  to 
the  child  the  parental  requirement  should  be  law  without  appeal. 
That  woman  is  not  competent  to  the  hoh'  office  of  mother,  who 
fails  to  convince  her  darling  offspring  that  their  obedience  is  not 
to  gratify  any  love  of  the  exercise  of  power  on  her  part,  but  sim- 
ply to  promote  the  best  good  of  the  child.  Obedience  enforced 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the  child  to  believe  it  is  based  on 
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parental  love  and  affection,  constitutes  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  a  free  and  happy  development.  It  is  this  vrhich  makes 
the  fruitful  soil  where  seeds  are  planted  that  germinate  into  the 
finest  characters.  It  is  here  you  find  that  genial  atmosphere 
where  the  most  beautiful  traits  and  the  finest  human  -affections 
bud  and  blossom.  Considerations  like  these,  this  indfspensible 
capacity  of  a  mother  to  impress  her  offspring  with  obedience 
in  the  right  way,  invests  the  subject  of  female  education,  espe- 
cially in  its  relation  to  mothers,  witli  an  importance  too  much 
disregarded.  The  parent  or  teaclier  who  scolds  one  liour  and 
caresses  excessively  th.e  next,  who  is  alternately  severe  and  indul- 
gent, and  whose  changing  moods  makes  his  government  contra- 
dictory and  capricious,  violates  his  obligations  to  the  rights  of 
children  and  justly  excites  a  suspicion  that  he  may  not  be  com- 
petent to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  character  which  duty  demarids 
to  be  led  wisel}"  and  v;ell.  In  the  sense  thus  indicated  true  obe- 
dience constitutes  that  riglit  of  infancy  and  youth  which  is  evi- 
dent to  a  healthy  existence  and  in  accordance  with  a  natural  and 
revealed  law.  It  is  not  more  a  right  and  duty,  however,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  chief  idejisures  of  home  and  the  family  circle,  as  well 
as  of  the  school-room.  It  is  that  part  of  the  philanthropy  of 
human  life  upon  \rhieh  hinges  the  happiness  of  parent  and  child, 
and  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  so- 
ciety is  kept  together.  Iiistil  into  a  child  or  youth  a  love  of  this 
right  of  obedience  and  you  not  oidy  in  so  doing  implant  addi- 
tional seeds  of  love  for  his  })arents,  teachers  and  friends,  but  at 
the  same  time  establish  a  precedent  for  obedieiice  to  law  and  love 
of  country  wliicli  constitutes  the  succeeding  and  higlier  stages  of 
a  true  devuiopment. 

This  law  of  obedience,  and  of  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment, was  vreli  understootl  and  regarded  in  olden  times.  The 
doctrine  of  tlie  ancient  scliools  and  })hilosophers,  "sana  mens  in 
sano  corpore"  is  more  than  ever  endorsed  as  scientific  trutli  bj' the 
medical  profession  of  the  present  day.  It  was  well  observed  in 
the  schools  and  customs  of  those  times,  and  was  productive  of 
races  of  men  jis  remarkable  for  physical  development  as  they 
were  ibr  montal  power,  scholarly  achievements  md  love  of  coun- 
try. We  have  but  to  look  back  at  the  training  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  schools,  with  this  great  principle  intermixed  with  all 
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tlieir  regulations,  for  an  explanation  of  the  refined  taste  and  sen- 
timent, the  patriotic  ardor,  the  mental  and  physical  vigor,  char- 
acteristic of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  as  well  as  of  the  laborers, 
citizens  and  warriors  of  those  days.  Though  comparatively  ig- 
norant of  physiology,  they  were  still  swift  to  recognize  that  the 
human  body  attains  its  growth  about  twent3'-one,  and  its  ma- 
turity about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  hence  their  great  atten- 
tion to  physical  culture  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years.  No  nation,  even  in  this  day  of  extraordinary  im- 
provement in  the  art  and  instrumentalities  of  war  and  of  the 
institutions  of  scientifi*;  methods  of  bodil}-  labor,  can  alFcrd  to 
do  Avithout  it,  German}'  appreciates  it  in  the  universal  attention 
there  given  to  personal,  family  and  school  hygiene.  The  govern- 
ment enforces  strict  regulations  as  to  tlie  construction  of  school 
houses,  desks,  benches,  ventilation,  number  of  hours  a  day  for 
study,  arrangements  for  physical  exercise,  &c.,  upon  which  is 
built  up  the  superior  system  of  education  of  that  scientific  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  England,  too,  is  not  far  behind  in 
these  important  relations.  The  attention  and  means  there  be- 
stowed by  custom  and  law  in  securing,  not  adone  good  teachers 
but  arrangements  for  h^  altli  in  private  and  public  instruction 
show  the  great  value  attached  by  tlie  English  pco|)le  to  physiolog}', 
sanitary  science  and  school  hygiene.  They  are  noted  for  their 
physical  as  well  as  mental  developments  andtlieir  ability  to  stand 
exposure  and  hardships. 

The  ruling  principle  in  the  hygiene  of  schools  should  be  to 
harmonize  their  rules  and  regulations  with  physiology  and  estab- 
lished laws  of  health.  In  all  our  household  arrangements  and 
habits  of  domestic  life  this  principle  should  rule  as  well  as  in  our 
institutions  of  learning.  Good  health  of  children  as  well  as 
adults  constitutes  one  of  tlie  main  stays  of  any  people— never 
fails  to  make  up  a  very  material  element  of  the  prosperity  of  an}' 
community.  Health  and  ability  to  labor,  together  with  the 
golden  *nd  inestimable  treasure  of  a  good  name  is  nearly  all  that 
is  left  us  in  the  wreck  of  tlie  late  disastrous  war.  It  more  than 
ever  becomes  us  then  to  secure  to  our  children  not  only  an  educa- 
tion and  a  good  name,  but  good  health  and  unbroken  constitu- 
tions. With  all  its  advantages,  school-going  has  its  disadvan- 
tages.    To  discover  and  reduce  them  to  the  minimum  is  the  com- 
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mon  duty  of  the  parent,  teacher  and  legislator.  It  should  be 
indelibly  written  upon  the  minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  our 
people  that  the  instincts  of  childhood  and  the  normal  condition 
and  wants  of  the  3'outh  of  both  sexes  should  never  be  violated, 
either  by  the  rules  and  influences  of  home  or  by  the  methods  and 
regulations  of  schools.  Any  authority  which  interferes  with  the 
infantile  love  of  play,  easy  motion,  and  open  air  in  good  weather, 
or  deprives  boys  and  girls  of  exercise  or  of  their  natural  fondness 
for  romping  at  large  over  3'ards,  fields  and  play-grounds,  is  con- 
trary alike  to  wise  laws  of  nature  and  of  philosophical  education. 
Grievously  disqualifid  for  raising  children  is  that  mother  who 
keeps  her  child  imprisoned  in  the  house  instead  of  allowing  free 
circulation  and  exercise  out  of  doors  where  her  darling  offspring 
can  be  so  much  better  invigorated  by  the  refresliing  breezes  and 
sunshine  of  Heaven. 

The  construction  of  a  very  large  number  of  our  school-houses 
is  sadly  at  fault.  Defective  in  ventilation,  with  seats  so  narrov/ 
and  hard,  and  desks  so  ill-constructed  as  to  cause  torture  to  the 
body  and  irritability  to  the  minds  of  those  confined  to  them  for 
hours  at  their  books.  Under  such  circumstances  iiiaptitude  for 
study,  dislike  for  books,  and  failure  in  teaching,  will  generally 
follow.  Not  less  deplorable  is  the  manner  in  which  most  of  our 
edifices  for  private  as  well  as  public  purposes  have  been  built 
in  reference  to  ventilation.  They  are  behind  the  humanity  and 
civilization  of  the  age,  and  the  voice  of  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy appeals  for  a  discontinuance  of  this  slow  but  certain 
method  of  poisoning  of  their  inmates  by  bad  air.  Let  us  have 
relief,  change,  reform,  on  this  absorbing  cjuestion  of  ventilation 
of  our  private  dwellings,  school  buildings,  and  of  our  various 
public  edifices  and  institutions  as  bearing  upon  the  education, 
health,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  people.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  powder  of  this  impure  air  to  produce  lassitude  and 
to  stupify  the  senses  is  seen  in  an  anecdote  told  of  a  celebrated 
pulpit  orator.  He  was  so  much  annoyed  at  the  inatten^n  and 
sleepiness  of  his  hearers  that  he  preached  a  sermon  "on  the  sin 
and  shame  of  sleeping  in  church."  It  failed  to  effect  the  purpose 
intended.  The  languor,  headache,  and  half-closed  eyes  of  most 
of  his  audience  continued  before  him,  varied  by  frequent  strained 
efibrts  of  some  to  let  their  pastor  know  that  they  were  not  asleep. 
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At  last  the  thoiight  crossed  his  mind  that  a  few  mouthfals  of 
fresh  air  might  possibly  stimulate  the  sluggish  minds  and  drow- 
siness of  his  congregation.  Accordingly  he  had  the  windows  of 
his  church  thrown  partially  open  during  service.  The  experi- 
ment was  a  complete  success.  A  good  understanding  henceforth 
existed  between  himself  and  liis  flock,  and  afterwards  his  eloquent 
sermons  effected  great  good.  Infinitely  better  that  we  should  fall 
back  in  our  private  and  public  buildings  upon  the  primeval  cus- 
tom of  the  country  log  house  with  its  old-fashioned  fire-place  and 
open  spaces  on  its  clap-board  roof  and  sides  daubed  with  cla}^,  for 
ventilation,  rather  than  continue  on  in  the  manner  described  in 
relation  to  our  private  and  public  structures.  Most  of  our  coun- 
try school-houses  are  made  in  this  way,  and  if  their  benches  and 
desks  were  suitable  they  would  be  preferable  to  the  costlier  framed 
houses  for  school  purposes  with  their  defective  ventilation.  It  is 
well  knov/n  that  the  inhabitants  of  log  houses,  admitting  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  are  healthier  by  far  than  those  of  materials  of 
framed  lumber,  brick  and  stone,  shutting  out  the  air  from  their 
enclosed  apartments.  The  children  of  the  former  are  generally 
hardier  and  more  free  from  scrofulous  and  consumptive  tenden- 
cies than  those  of  the  latter. 

Nor  is  the  vitiated  air,  so  common  to  many  of  the  school-houses 
of  the  State,  all  that  produces  lassitude  and  therefore  inaptitude 
for  study  and  ignorance  in  the  pupils.  The  proverbial  sluggish- 
ness of  children  confined  for  consecutive  hours  in  school  upon 
hard  and  narrow  benches,  and  obliged  to  lean  forward  often  to 
distant  and  badly  arranged  desks,  is  owing  also  to  the  enforced 
posture,  bending  of  the  chest,  and  cramped  limbs  to  which  they 
are  thereby  subjected,  and  which  materially  incapacitates  them 
for  serious  study.  The  wholesome  regulation  of  allowing  them 
to  retire  frecjuently  during  the  day  to  the  play  grounds  and  gym- 
nastics and  become  refreshed  by  exercise,  should  be  enforced  in 
every  school.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  cerebral 
functions  are  weakened  by  uncomfortable  posture  and  inefficient 
respiration.  When  the  pupils  return  they  study  with  redoubled 
energy  and  success.  The  time  thus  spent,  and  even  at  this  day 
sometimes  claimed  by  ignorant  teachers  and  managers  to  be 
squandered,  is^as  wisely  appropriated  as  any  period  of  study,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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course  of  instruction.  The  teacher  wlio  yields  to  the  popular 
clamor  of  some  benighted  sections  that  school  must  be  kept  open 
for  many  long  hours  in  the  forenoon  as  well  as  in  the  afternoon — 
that  tl)o  tender  mind  of  youth  is  as  competent  to  prosecute  suc- 
cessful study  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  as  is  the  body  of  a 
stalwart  field  laborer  to  work  that  long  to  advnntage,  violates  every 
principle  of  common  sense,  humanity  and  intellectual  philosophy. 
When  pupils  are  thus  tortured  upon  narrov;  benches  and  by  con- 
strained positions  which  do  violence  to  nature,  instead  of  study- 
ing in  appropriate  school-houses  and  under  comfortable  surround- 
ings, limiting  the  time  of  study  from  four  to  eight  hours,  accordmg  to 
varying  circumstances  and  individucd  age  and.  peculiarities,  no  wonder 
that  health  ftiils,  that  failure  in  study  ensues,  and  that  there 
should  be  so  much  complaints  of  our  systems  of  education.  It 
is  under  such  conditions  of  schools  as  we  are  thus  condemning 
tliat  we  see  the  incipient  symptoms  of  slow  poisoning  b}*  carbonic 
acid,  of  round  shoulders,  distorted  limbs,  and  aching  chests,  fore- 
shadowing stunted  growth,  dyspepsia,  consumption,  or  such  a 
train  of  headache,  languor,  debility,  and  irritability,  ensues  as  is 
productive  cither  of  serious  disease  or  of  such  an  impairment  of 
body  and  mind  that  neither  time  nor  remedies  can  eradicate  from 
the  constitution.  Thus  it  is  that  languor  and  lassitude,  so  com- 
mon in  our  schools,  are  incompatible  with  health}-  mental  oper- 
ations. On  all  tliese  points  our  educational  system,  it  may  well 
be  repeated,  is  greatly  at  fault,  and  has  not  produced  the  disci- 
pline, intelligence  and  success,  expected  and  demanded.  The 
poisonous  effects  of  bad  air  as  observable  in  the  lecture  rooms  of 
colleges,  private  studies,  court  rooms,  public  assemblies,  and 
churches,  not  ^  rovided  with,  suitable  ventilation,  have  foiled  to 
awaken  public  attention  to  their  importance.  There  is  a  strange 
indiiference  of  the  public  mind  as  regards  the  whole  subject  ot 
health.  Whether  it  is  owing  or  not  to  the  disposition  of  the 
masses  to  be  content  with  their  opinions — so  generally  inherited 
withouL  incjuiring  into  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest — cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  law-making  power  of  the  State  should  intro- 
duce proper  laws  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  evils  described. 

Thousands  of  our  most  talented  and  promising  young  men  are 
annually  wrecking  their  health,  and  many  of  them  dropping  into 
premature  graves,  by  this  process  of  inhaling  carbonic  acid  at 
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schools  and  colleges  and  disregard  of  other  plain  laws  of  healtli 
as  relates  to  exercise,  food,  bathing,  &c.  Most  of  them  leave  home 
liealthy  and  vigorous  in  constitution.  They  enter  upon  a  course 
of  study  at  rtchool  under  the  influence  of  new  habits  and  associa- 
tions, changed  food,  and  stimulated  perchance  by  theprincijde  of 
emulation  wliich,  however  useful  in  many  respectS;  is  at  least  of 
doubtful  propriety  as  regards  the  health  ajid  eventual  good  of 
many  who  engage  in  this  sort  of  contest.  Under  the  insidious 
influence  of  carbonic  acid  or  fron:)  some  other  cause  an  indisposi- 
tion to  take  exercise  is  engendered.  As  a  consequence,  the  appe- 
tite fails,  the  strengtli  gives  way.  the  body  becomes  enfeebled,  and 
dj-spepsia  or  some  other  chronic  ailment  supervenes.  Still  he 
moves  onward  and  upward  in  his  scholastic  course,  though  at 
at  the  sacrifice  of  health  consequent  upon  continued  violation  of 
those  fixed  laws  of  his  existeice  which  cannot  be  disregarded  with 
impunity.  He  fiijally  bears  away  perhaps  the  highest  prizes  of 
his  class,  and  returns  home  to  loving  relatives  and  admiring 
friends  with  all  his  blushin-g  honors  and  well-earned  laurels  upon 
hiu).  lie  is  well  prepared  for  usefulness  to  himself  and  others 
in  all  gave  a  broken  down  constitution.  The  joy  and  congratu- 
lations of  adoring  friends  are  not  unmixed  with  distressing  anx- 
ieties as  to  his  liealth.  Soon  the  hectic  glow  of  consumption  on 
his  cheeks  or  the  emaciation  of  an  incurable  dyspepsia  tell  the 
nKiurnful  tale.  He  lingers  3'et  a  little  longer  to  receive  the  ten- 
der care  and  demonstrations  of  atfection  and  sorrow  from  loving 
faniily  and  saddened  communities,  and  then  gentl}'  sinks  into 
the  grave  wliich  stands  as  a  monument  of  a  noble  youth  and  a 
victim  of  nature's  violated  laws  of  health.  This  is  no  fanc}" 
sketch.  Its  counterpart  in  real  life  is  seen  in  almost  hundreds  of 
instances  even  in  our  own  State.  Would  that  our  people  could 
realize  that  the  lavj's  of  healtli  are  but  the  laws  of  our  merciful 
Creator  !  Would  that  the  important  truth  could  be  written  in 
stirring  and  indelible  forms  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  that  he  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  violates  these 
laws  is  as  guilty  of  wrong  and  sin  as  he  wlio  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully violates  the  holy  sabbath  day  or  other  commandments  of 
the  Bil)le. 

Similarly  defective  is  the  construction  of  some  of  our  female 
seminaries — alike  injurious  the  customs  and  regulations  under 
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which  a  large  number  of  our  young  ladies  are  educated.  At- 
home  the  girl  is  perhaps  wisely  allowed  by  a  fond  and  sensible 
mother  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  to  indulge  her  girlish 
love  of  sports  by  roaming  unrestrained  over  houses,  yards  and 
lawns.  This  gives  that  expansion  to  the  chest,  development  of 
limbs,  beauty  of  form,  graceful  movements  and  elasticity  of  spirits, 
so  much  in  unison  with  natural  laws  and  philosophical  educa- 
tion. It  secures  and  maintains  the  glow  and  vigor  of  health. 
Soon  she  is  sent  off  to  the  distant  seminary  where  all  is  changed. 
She  must  submit  without  complaint  to  this  new  life — to  the  more 
formal  regulations  of  the  school  as  to  discipline,  diet,  air,  exercise, 
<&c.,  without  enquiring  whether  the  more  natural  methods  of 
liome  or  the  more  restrictive  ones  of  school  are  the  most  conducive 
to  successful  education.  Soon  .she  begins  to  feel  languid  as  she  rises 
in  the  morning  in  the  ill-ventilated  and  overcrowded  dormitory. 
Her  cerebral  functions,  too,  are  so  much  weakened  by  breathing 
impure  air  that  she  has  no  inclination  to  study,  and  she  goes  to 
breakfast  with  a  poor  appetite.  This  might  be  remedied  to  a 
great  extent  by  either  before  or  a  short  time  after  each  meal  she 
was  induced,  or,  if  necessary,  requirecL  to  avail  herself  of  an  ap- 
proved system  of  calisthenics,  which  should  invariably  constitut-e 
a  part  and  parcel  of  every  female  institution  of  learning.  But 
either  from  inappreciation  of  teacher  or  parent,  or  it  may  be  from 
marked  dislike  on  her  part,  tliis  excellent  mode  of  physical  train- 
ing does  not  exist,  or  is  not  enforced.  Perhaps  she,  too,  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  temptation  of  school  honors  and  praises,  so  exhaust- 
ing to  her  nervous  system,  as  she  plies  herself  with  devotion  to 
her  books.  She  continues  to  breathe  impure  air  and  to  neglect 
exercise.  Her  stomach,  in  sympathy  with  her  active  brain,  soon 
begins  to  fail,  and  becomes  unable  to  digest  the  food,  too  often  in- 
ferior in  quality  andin  cooking,  at  some  of  our  boarding  schooh  and 
colleges  for  girls  as  well  as  bo3's.  Thus  is  brought  on  a  neglect 
of  the  life-sustaining  principle  of  nutrition. 

About  this  time,  if  the  girl  is  not  too  young,  this  condition  in- 
duces a  dangerous  complication  with  that  great  starting  point  and 
vital  necessity,  in  womanhood — her  periodicity — so  lamentably  neg- 
lected in  so  many  cases  where  the  daughter  is  away  from  her 
mother  and  under  the  restraints  and  customs  so  prevalent  in 
many  otherwise  excellent  female  seminaries.     This  neglect  adds 
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to  the  causes  named  in  enfeebling  lier  body  and  inducing  disease. 
Under  the  stimulation  of  her  surroundings,  ho^vever,  she  strug- 
gles heroically  to  the  end  of  the  session,  or  until  rewarded  with 
a  diploma,  and  perhaps  crowned  herself  with  the  highest  honors 
of  the  institution.  She,  too,  returns  home,  flushed  with  success 
and  distinction,  the  ori;ament  of  the  family  circle,  as  she  was  the 
pride  and  tho  flower  of  the  school.  Fond  parents  and  loving 
brothers  cluster  around  her  with  the  outpourings  of  love  and  ad- 
miration and  she  is  the  life  and  charm  of  the  social  circle.  But 
too  soon  all  this  is  turned  to  ashes  upon  the  lips.  Anxious  fears 
■as  to  her  health  are  soon  turned  to  mournful  realities.  The  inci^ 
pient  seeds  of  dyspepsia,  a  consumption  sown  at  school,  bring 
forth  a  crop  of  incurable  disease  at  home.  Recently  so  full  of 
promise  and  of  lengthened  years,  the  hacking  cough  and  night 
sweats,  or  the  disordered  stomach  and  angemic  face,  soon  carry  to 
the  grave  another  striking  and  sad  victim  of  nature's  violated 
laws  of  health. 

To  he  Coniiniiecl, 


I^AMSI^IAM  QUOTATI®?ffS« 


'COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KINGSBURY. 


^HinSser  4. 


44.     "Music  has  charms  to  sooth  a  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak." 

— Congreve's  Mourning  Bride. 

Note. — The  reader  is  doubtless  familiar  wdth  the  somewhat  free 
rendering  of  these  lines  in  the  couplet : 

"Music  hath  charms  to  sooth  a  savage^ 
To  rend  a  rock,  and  split  a  cabbage." 

45.  "Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady." 

— King's  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

46.  "Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought ; 
One  line,  which  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

' — Jjord  Lyttletm-k 
3 


S4  IfoRTH  Caeolina  Jouenal  of  EBUCATIor?. 

Note. — In  addition  to  The  Seasoiis,  Thomson  wrote  sereral 
plays,  but  they  are  never  acted,  and  but  rarely  read.  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton  wrote  the  Prologibe  to  one  of  tlie  plays,  Coriolanus,  (not 
Shaks|)eare's)  in  which  occur  the  above  excellent  lines. 

47.  Something  so  writ  as  future  ages  will  not  willingly    let  die.'' 

— Milton^ 8  Areopagitica. 

4S.     ''How  wonderful  is  death! 

Death  and  his  brother  sleep." 

— SheUey\s  Queen  Mob. 

49.     "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

— Keats'  Enchjimion. 

5G.     "  'Ti«  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

—  Tenny sorts  In  Memoriam. 

51.     "Richard  is  himself  again." 

—  CoUey  Gibber, 

I^GTE, — Sometimes  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  and  thought  to 
be  in  the  play  of  Richard  III. 

52.  "And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox. 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.'^ 

— Butler^s  Hudibfo^. 

53.  "Then  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 

—Ibid. 

HoTE. — The  idea  is  borrowed  from  Proverbs  xiii ;  24, 

54.  "Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
"Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

-^Gray^s  Ode  on  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

It  is  not  generally  known  who  are  the  authors  of  Eugland's- 
two  great  National  odes  or  anthems.  Rule  Britania  and  God  Save 
the  King.  The  former  was  written  by  James  Thomson,  the  latter 
by  Dr.  John  Bull,  in  1606. 

55.  Quos  Peus  imlt  perdeve^  prius  demcntat — "Tliose  whom  God 
v,dshes  or  has  a  mind  to  destroy^  he  first  deprives  of  their  under- 
standing or  senses." 

A  friend  of  our  boyhood  inquires  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
well  known  saying.  We  confess  to  the  extremest  ignorance,  for  we 
know  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek."  Who  can  tell  ?  Let  us  hear 
from  you. 
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A  DELICIOUS  POEM. 


We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  gifts,  but  it  is 
quite  apparent  from  the  subjoined  very  touching  and  delightful 
verses  that  he  could  have  won  a  name  second  to  but  few  among 
American  devotees  of  the  Muses.  This  sweet  and  tender  produc- 
tion has  been  a  favorite  with  us  ever  since  we  first  saw  it  in  the 
Cyclopoedia  of  American  Literature,  now  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  gratify  our  North  Carolina  readers 
to  possess  a  copy,  for  the  author  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
ever  born  in  the  St^'.te — distinguished  alike  for  his  legal,  theolo- 
gical and  literary  attainments,  and  famous  for  his  rare  powers  as 
an  orator  and  a  writer.  We  deem  it  among  the  pleasurable  re- 
collections of  our  life  that  we  heard  him  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  rostrum  :  T.  B.  K. 


THE    BI.IMD   BOY. 


BY  FRANCIS  L.  HAWKS. 


It  was  a  blessed  summer  day  ; 

The  flowers  bloomed,  the  air  was  mild  ; 
The  little  birds  poured  forth  their  lay, 

And  every  thing  in  nature  smiled. 

In  pleasant  thought  I  wandered  on, 
Beneath  the  deep  wood's  ample  shade. 

Till  suddenly  I  came  upon 

Two  children,  who  had  hither  strayed.. 

Just  at  an  aged  beech-tree's  foot, 
A  little  boy  and  girl  reclined  ; 

His  hand  in  her's  sho  kindly  put, 
And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

The  children  knew  not  I  was  noar, — 
A  tree  concealed  me  from  their  view  ; 

But  all  they  said  I  well  could  hear, 
And  I  oouid  see  all  they  might  do. 

"Dear  Mary,"  said  th^e  poor  blind  boy, 
^'That  littlo  bird  sings  very  long : 

Say,  do  you  see  him  in  his  joy  ? 
Is  he  as  pretty  as  his  song?" 
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"Yes,  Edward,  yes,"  replied  the  maid, 
I  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree." 

The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gentl}''  said, 
"Sister,  I  wish  that  I  cpuld  see. 

"The  flowers  you  say  are  very  fair. 

And  bright  green  leaves  are  on  the  trees, 

And  pretty  birds  are  ringing  there, — 
How  beautiful  to  one  who  sees  ! 

"Yet  I  the  fragrant  flowers  can  smell, 
And  I  can  feel  the  green  leaf's  shade, 

And  I  can  hear  the  notes  that  swell 

From  those  dear  birds  that  God  has  made. 

"So,  sister,  God  to  me  is  kind, 

Though  sight,  alas.  He  has  not  given  ; 

But  tell  me,  are  there  any  blind 

Among  the  children  up  in  heaven  ?" 

"No,  dearest  Edward,  there  all  see  : — 
But  why  ask  me  a  thing  so  odd?" 

'"Oh,  Mary,  He  's  so  good  to  me, 
I  thought  I  'd  like  to  look  at  God." 

Ere  long,  disease  its  hand  had  laid 
On  that  dear  boy,  so  meek  and  mild. 

His  widowed  mother  wept,  and  prayed 
That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  child. 

He  felt  her  warm  tears  on  his  face, 
And  said,  "Oh,  never  weep  for  me  : 

I  'm  going  to  a  bright,  bright  place, 
Where  Mary  says  I  God  shall  see. 

"And  you  '11  be  there, — dear  Mary,  too  ; 

But,  mother,  when  you  get  up  there, 
'Tell  Edward,  mother,  that  't  is  you, — 

You  know  I  never  saw  j^ou  here." 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled 
Until  the  final  stroke  was  given  ; 

When  God  took  up  the  poor  blind  child, 
And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  heaven. 
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EDITORIAL. 

o 

ELECTION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Caio- 
lina,  held  in  Raleigh  on  June  ICth,  1875,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  Professors : 

John  B.  Kimberly,  Professor  of  Applied  Sciences.  He  held  the 
same  position  prior  to  the  war.  He  is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth, 
and  is  an  Episcopalian. 

Ealph  Graves,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  Mr.  Graves 
is  a  graduate  of  several  schools  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
is  a  North  Carolinian  by  birth,  tie  is  some  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  is  a  Presbyterian. 

J.  DeBerniere  Hooper,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.  Prof. 
Hooper  is  a  North  Carolinian,  and  filled  the  Chair  of  Latin  in 
the  Lhiiversity  for  many  years,  resigning,  we  believe,  about  1851. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  late Hooper,  and  son-in-law  of  the  ven- 
erable Rev.  William  Hooper,  D.D.  LL.D.,  who  is  a  son  of  Will. 
Hooper,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  National  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.    He  is  an  Episcopalian. 

George  P.  Winston,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages.  Mr. 
Winston  is  a  native  North  Carolinian,  and  is  about  twenty-four 
3'ears  of  age.     We  learn  he  is  of  Episcopalian  parentage. 

Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Dr. 
Phillips  occupied  the  same  chair  for  a  great  many  years,  succeed- 
ing his  father,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Phillips.  For  the  last 
several  years  he  has  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Davidson 
College,  N-  C.  We  are  not  certain  of  his  nativity,  but  do  not 
think  he  vv^as  born  in  this  State.     He  is  a  Presbyterian. 

Rev.  A.  AV.  Mangum,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Phil- 
osophy. Mr.  Mangum  is  pastor  of  Edenton  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Raleigh.     He  is  a  North  Carolinian  by  birth. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Redd,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences.  Mr.  Redd  is 
editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  the  organ  of  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tists, and  is  a  Virginian. 

There  was  no  election  of  President. 
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A  committee  of  nine  wa,s  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Ketap 
P.  Battle,  B.  F.  Moore,  P.  C.  Cameron,  D.  M.  Carter,  Rev.  J.  N. 
McKoy,  John  Manning,  W.  L.  Sanders,  John  A,  Gihner,  John  E. 
Dugger,  of  whom  three  shall  be  a  cjuorum,  to  revive  the  scheme 
of  studies  and  take  such  action  preparatory  to  opening  the  Uni- 
versity as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

They  are  to  report  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  called  on  Aug. 
31st,  1875. 


AMERICAN  HONORS  FREELY  BESTOWED. 


The  name  of  the  Baptist  theological  school  in  London  is  "'The 
Pastor's  College,"  and  it  is  the  creation,  we  believe,  of  the  great 
English  preacher  and  executive  officer.  Rev.  Chas.  Spurgeon, 
The  graduates  of  this  College  are  now  quite  numerous,  but  there 
is  not  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  among  them  all,  as  the  ''Pastor's  Col- 
lege" confers  no  degrees.  We  are  glad  that  there  is  one  institu- 
tution  that  does  not  go  into  the  manufacturing  business  on  each 
recurring  summer  anniversary.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  "a 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished"  that  some  of  our 
American  institutions,  both  theological  and  literary,  may  copy 
the  worthy  example  of  the  "Pastor's  College."  But  there  is  no 
profit  or  use  in  ridiculing  or  denouncing  the  badly  abused  cus- 
tom of  conferring  degrees  with  an  almost  indiscriminate  lavish- 
ness.  Of  all  people  we  Americans  love  honors  best,  and  despite 
our  flaming  democrasy  are  the  most  ready  and  anxious  for  titu- 
lar distinction.  Like  "Barkis,"  we  "are  willing,"  and  like  "Oli- 
ver," we  stand  hat  in  hand  "asking  for  more."  When  honors  are 
not  abundant  enough  to  come  without  the  asking,  there  are  those 
who  are  willing  to  turn  suppliants  and  to  "bend  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee,''  that  degrees  "may  follow  fawning." 

We  learn  that  the  dissenting  colleges  in  England  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  confer  degrees.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  lately  said  :  "Degrees 
sit  well  on  great  men,  but  we  doubt  whether  an}^  but  small  men 
really  value  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner."  It  has  been 
said  also  that  in  Europe  a  man  must  jjrovc  his  fitness  for  a  degree 
before  he  can  have  it.     Strange  to  say,  in  our  own  country,  this 
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Tule  onl}^  applies  to  the  lowest  degree,  that  of  A.  B.;  but  when 
you  go  higher,  they  are  bestowed  freely  and  indiscriminately, 
without  any  special  reference  to  fitness  or  C|ualifications.  Some 
of  tho  most  ordinarily  educated  men  are  A.  M's  or  D.  D's,  or  even 
LL.  D's,  as  in  the  case  of  President  Grant,  or  Andrew  Jackson, 
.and  others  that  might  be  named.  A  certain  North  Carolinian 
was  covetous  of  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  wished  the  endorse- 
2nent  of  an  eminent  lawyer.  Yie  were  consulted  as  the  lawyer 
-doubted  the  man's  claims.  We  comforted  him  by  assuring  him 
that  we  believed  the  ambitious  and  not  very  modest  "tar  heel" 
was  quite  as  learned  in  the  laws  as  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  LL.  D.  "We 
have  never  heard  as  to  what  became  of  the  petition.  Yale  made 
Grant  an  LL.  D.,  we  must  suppose  just  because  Harvard  confer- 
•red  the  degree  on  "Old  Hickory." 

We  may  mention,  that  it  is  believed  that  colleges  with  the 
;3mallest  libraries  and  the  fewest  -educational  advantages  are  the 
chief  manufacturers  of  great  scholars  and  learned  divines,  so  far  as 
■degrees  can  accomplish  those  ends.  When  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
/X)nfers  an  honor  it  is  ordinarily  understood  that  there  is  true 
merit  involved.  It  h-as  been  said  that  if  you  meet  a  man  now 
who  is  of  no  higher  ra.nk  than  a  Captain,  you  may  be  sure  that 
•he  has  seen  service ;  but  if  he  is  a  Colonel  or  a  General,  he  may 
be  merely  .an  officer  on  "the  peace  establishment,"  and  have  seen 
no  more  of  actual  danger  than  did  "the  laie  General  Crary  of 
Michigan,"  on  his  parade  day,  made  forever  memorable  by  the 
genius  of  Tom  Corwin.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  now 
for  any  man  to  become  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  If  some  obscure 
so-called  college  wdll  not  appreciate  greatness,  then  apply  at  once 
■to  some  female  institution,  and  the  thing  is  done.  We  have 
aforetime  looked  in  great  admiration  and  wonder  upon  a  parson 
whose  Doctorate  came  from  a  third-rate  female  college.  It  was 
indeed  a  cheering,  a  sublime  sight,  and  made  ■us  doubly  proud 
of  American  titles  and  Jionors.  T.  B.  K. 


STUDY  ENGLISH. 


We  purpose  hereafter  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  some 
•very  striking  reflections  advanced  by  Professor  Seeley,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Englandj  and  author  of  tbat  very  re- 
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markable  book,  Ecce  Horiio,  that  has  been  a  puzzle  to  the  theolo- 
gians and  critics  since  the  clay  of  its  publication.  Prof.  Seeley 
has  written  some  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive  papers  upon 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  Universities  of  his  own  country, 
^luch  that  he  says  will  apply  to  our  ov/n  land.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  great  reproach  that  English  is  not  taught  with  more= 
thoroughness  in  the  higher  schools  of  the  United  States.  We- 
have  known  men  who  could  translate  with  considerable  ease  a 
passage  in  Homer  or  Horace,  whose  style  was  as  detestable  as  Dr. 
Johnson's  famous  leg  of  mutton  vv^hich  heso  vigorously  denounced. 
We  need  more  English  in  our  schools.  We  have  met  Alumni  of 
Colleges,  even  of  the  old  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  ac- 
tually possessed  a  diploma  written  in  Latin  testifying  to  their 
scholarship,  who  could  not  write  a  note  of  six  lines  in  decent 
English  and  spell  all  the  words  correctly.  They  had  passed 
through  the  usual  curriculum — had  dog-eared  their  copies  of 
Ctesar,  Horace,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Cicero  and  others  of  the  old 
Romans,  and  disfigured  the  fair  pages  of  Thucidides,  Xenophon,. 
and  the  Greek  poets,  and  3^et  were  as  utterly  ignorant  of  their  ver- 
nacular as  a  school-boy  of  eight  years.  Prof  Northrop  declares 
that  "in  the  Old  World  the  schools  excel  ours  in  the  teaching  of 
the  vernacular  of  their  country."  He  says  justly  :  "Here  we  are 
too  apt  to  run  into  French,  Latin  or  German,  and  neglect  the 
English.  Scholars  are,  when  they  graduate,  without  a  proper 
knowledge  of  our  language.  The  study  of  English  ought  to  be- 
pursued  as  a  culture  study  everywhere."  We  believe  this  de- 
mand to  be  highly  reasonable.  English  is  our  "mother  tongue," 
and  all  who  make  the  slightest  pretension  to  education  should 
strive  to  write  and  speak  it  correctly,  and,  even  with  elegance 
and  grace.  If  tliere  is  anything  that  is  painful  to  properly  at- 
tuned sensibilities  and  a  well-balanceel  understanding,  it  is  to- 
hear  an  ungrammatical  smatterer  indulge  in  quotations  from  for- 
eign languages,  or  a  young  lady  interlard  very  questionable  En- 
glish with  sci^ps  stolen  from  Continental  tongues.  We  insist 
that  all  English-speaking  people  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  so- 
ciety to  master  at  least  enough  of  their  own  vernacular  to  be 
able  to  speak  it  intelligently  and  aptly,  before  they  venture  upon 
linguistic  explorations  among  distant  peoples  and  nations  and 
tongues.     It  is  surely  to  reverse  the  order  of  things,^  whatever  may 
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be  urged  by  dogmatic  teachers  to  the  contrary,  to  first  learn  to 
read  and  speak  a  dead  language  or  two,  and  one  or  more  modern 
languages,  and  then  after  these  linquistic  feats  to  condescend  to 
study  your  own  language.  Imagine,  if  3^ou  can,  Virgil  studying 
the  Iliad  before  he  was  able  to  speak  his  own  tongue,  or  Goethe 
poring  oyer  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  and  De  Camoens  and  Dante 
and  Racine  before  he  could  write  correctly  a  letter  to  his  sweet- 
heart in  his  native  language,  or  could  convey  his  congratulations 
in  smooth  and  grammatical  German  to  his  mother  on  the  occa- 
sion of  tlio  anniversary  of  her  marriage.  We  need  more  English 
in  our  schools.  T.  B.  K, 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


Hearts  and  Hands.  A  Story  in  Sixteen  Chapters.  By  Chris- 
tian Reid,  author  of  "Valerie  Aylmer,"  "Morton  House,"  &c. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     New  York.  "1875. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  t]ie  author  for  having  entertained 
us  so  pleasantly  during  several  hours  of  intense  heat.  Hearts  and 
Hands  is  a  clever  story  of  life  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
whilst  there  is  nothing  absolutely  original  in  it,  it  is  admirably 
written  and  of  unflagging  interest.  It  is  full  of  genuine  human 
nature,  aiid  is  very  piquant  and  graceful,  without  being  rem oteh'' 
sensational.  The  characterization  is  vrell  done,  and  the  heroine — 
sweet,  beautiful  Sybil — is  a  North  Carolina  lassie  who  wins 
"hearts"  as  easily  as  she  rejects  the  "hands"  of  adorers.  Miss 
Reid  has  certainly  excellent  gifts,  and  on  almost  every  page  she 
shows  that  she  is  a  close  observer  of  men  and  women  in  "our  best 
society."  We  commend  this  story  ,to  all  pleasure  seekers,  and 
those  who  must  remain  at  home  during  the  "heated  term"  may 
read  it  with  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

Miss  Reid  has  passed  through  her  novitiate  and  is  now  avrriter 
of  recognized  ability  and  influence.  We  may,  therefore,  venture 
to  express  briefly  onr  views  of  her  distinctive  claims  as  ail  author. 
As  a  descriptive  writer  she  deserves  to  rank  high.  We  do  not 
know  a  half  dozen  living  English  novelists  who  equal  her  in  that 
particular.     We  write  this  quit©  deliberately,  and  are  sure  that 
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an  intelligent  critic  will  sustain  this  opinion  after  reading  the 
many  exquisite  descriptive  passages  that  occur  in  the  dainty, 
neat,  fresh  and  winsome  story  that  is  now  appearing  in  these 
pages  from  her  pen. 

She  observes  closely.  She  knows  a  good  deal  of  the  foibles  and 
virtues  of  mankind,  and  is  constantly  making  very  acute  and 
penetrating  remarks  that  reveal  the  thinker,  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dent, of  Vanity  Fair.  She  has  wit,  pathos,  dramatic  skill,  and 
manages  her  scenes  generally  with  ability  and  tact.  Without 
crowding  her  canvas,  she  presents  a  few  characters  that  are 
drawn  with  conscientious  care,  and  that  interest  us,  if  not  by  the 
originality  of  invention,  at  least  by  their  naturalness,  and  the 
vivid  and  finished  manner  of  delineation.  Her  style  is  neat,  ac- 
curate, graceful,  elegant  and  artistic.  Pier  conversations  are  full 
of  brightness,  point  and  force,  and  her  ability  to  construct  a  plot 
is  quite  equal  to  the  task  she  undertakes. 

AVe  think  all  this  may  be  justly  claimed  for  her,  and  it  gives 
her  no  inferior  place  among  story  writers.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
tha,t  her  works  are  perfect — that  a  critical  eye  may  not  detect 
certain  blemishes  which  lessen  her  chances  for  a  permanent  place 
among  leading  American  writers.  We  trust  that  YiQ  shall  not 
be  suspected  of  not  entertaining  a  very  cordial  admiration  fin-  her 
fine  gifts,  if  we  refer  to  one  or  two  qualities  which  are  denied 
her — qualities  that  belong  to  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens  and 
George  Eliot,  among  later  writers,  and  to  Fielding  and  Smollett 
among  the  writers  of  an  earlier  da}^  It  appears  to  us  that 
admirably  endowed  as  she  is,  she  ha,s  no  humor  and  no 
genuine  creative  power.  She  has  not  thus  far  added,  if  we  are 
correct  in  our  recollection  and  judgment,  one  character  to  the 
galaxy  of  original  conceptions — one  character  so  real  and  yet  so 
unlike  all  that  have  gone  before,  as  to  be  stamped  with  the  unmis- 
takable seal  of  genius  or  originalit3\  She  does  her  work  well,  but  her 
dramatis  person  re  are  old  acquaintances  with  new  names — we  have 
met  them  under  other  circumstances  and  amid  other  scenes. 
What  we  have  said  of  Miss  Reid's  deficiencies  applies  to  seven- 
eighths — possibl}^  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  writers  of  fi.ction. 
She  has  far  more  ability,  however,  tiian  the  great  mass  of  story- 
tellers. Her  books  are  never  dull  to  us,  but  interest  us  far  more 
ihan  those  of  authors  of  even  wider  celebritj-  and  vaster  influence. 
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We  write  quite  candidly,  just  as  we  try  to  do  of  all  the  authors 
of  whom  we  treat.  Indiscriminate  and  insincere  puffery  is  sim- 
pl}' — disgusting  and  valueless.  It  means  nothing  and  goes  for 
nothing  among  people  of  culture.  We  have  too  much  respect 
for  Miss  Reid,  and  for  ourself,  to  write  ought  we  do  not  believe,  or 
to  claim  for  her  any  gift  or  quality  a  study  of  her  works  will  not 
show  she  is  entitled  to.  We  are  certainly  incapable  of  consci- 
ously refusing  her  any  endowment  to  which  she  may  fairly  lay 
claim.  AVe  believe  heT  to  possess  very  decided  abilities,  and,  what- 
ever others  may  think,  we  believe  there  is  steady  growth.  Her  style 
becomes  purer,  her  taste  more  severely  critical,  her  conception  of 
art  finer  and  broader,  and  her  consciousness  of  power  more  assured, 
asshepursues  her  literary  vocation  with  so  much  of  assiduity  and 
determined  consecration.  We  pay  her  the  truest  compliment  we  are 
capable  of  when  we  give  her  best  works  to  our  daughters  to  read. 
We  projDhesy  for  her  still  higher  achievements,  and  that  some  work 
will  come  from  her  pen  that  will  sustain  the  test  of  decades  to  come. 

The  Maid  of  Killeena,  and  Other  Stories.     By  William  Black. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1875. 

There  is  something  quite  unique  in  these  stories*  They  are 
very  bright  and  fresh  and  are  unlike  any  stories  we  have  ever 
read.  We  should  say  the  author  is  an  original  worker,  and  be- 
longs to  no  school  of  writers  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We 
are  under  no  obligations  to  the  publishers  for  our  copy. 

The  Mountain  of  the  Lovers  :  With  Poems  of  Nature  and  Tra- 
dition, by  Paul  H.  Hayne.     New  York:  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  1875. 

A  very  choice  volume  from  the  well  known  North  Carolina 
Publishing  House  in  the  great  Commercial  and  Literary  empo- 
rium. The  paper,  type  and  binding  are  very  tasteful  and  desir- 
able. As  to  the  contents,  we  have  only  dipped  into  them  here 
and  there,  and  cannot,  therefore,  attempt  criticism  ;  that  duty  we 
postpone  for  the  present.  Mr.  Hayne  is  not  unknown  to  us. 
Nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  when  he  was  editing  Russcirs  Maga- 
zine and  we  were  editing  the  Leisure  Hour,  we  received  from  him 
a  little  volume  of  verse  which  we  reviewed  at  length.  We  have 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  a  considerable  correspondence  vrith  him. 
He  has  unmistakable  poetical  gifts.     He  is  a  pains-taking  writer. 
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You  will  find  scarcely  an  awkward  phrase  or  a  careless  line.  He 
doubtless  follows  grim  Dean  Swift's  advico : 

"TI18  Muse  invok'd,  sit  doivn  to  write  ; 
Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  refine, 
Enlarge,  diminish,  interline." 

If  he  has  not  that  high  imagination — "thesupremest  power" — 
which  enables  him  to  scale  the  loftiest  heights  and  to  bathe  his 
pinions  like  Tennyson's  "Eagle," 

"Close  to  tlie  sun  in  lonely  Lmds," 

he  has  that  c[uiet  grace,  that  studied  art,  that  delicate  fancy,  that 
pure  passion  for  his  profession  that  enable  him  to  carol  some 
blithesome  and  many  solemn  lays  that  warm  the  heart,  though 
the  circle  of  his  flight  be  near  the  earth,  tie  loves  nature  and 
loves  to  tell  of  its  many  changes.  He  wanders  forth  into  the 
mighty  forests,  and  "the  spirit  of  beauty  springs  up  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  going."*  Many  years  ago  we  used  to  regard  him  as 
the  most  successful  writer  of  sonnets  (a  very  difficult  poetical  ex- 
ercise) in  America,  unless  we  excepted  George  Boker,  of  Phila- 
delphia. We  have  not  kept  up  sufficiently  in  our  poetical  read- 
ing aniong  American  authors  to  say  confidently  that  Mr.  Hayne 
is  still  first  as  a  sonneteer,  altliough,  until  better  informed,  we 
shall  hold  to  that  opinion. 

Whilst  the  verse  of  Mr.  Hayne  is  distinguished  for  a  certain 
dainty  grace,  there  is  now  and  then  a  kind  of  vigor  and  gran- 
deur about  him  that  are  admirable.  Tliere  are  more  frecjuently 
seen  in  his  fine  sonnets,  when  the  critical  reader  is  sometimes  re- 
minded of  AVordsworth — a  compliment  Mr.  Hayne  can  appre- 
ciate. It  is  not  difficult  to  glean  from  his  pages  many  flowers  of 
genuine  poetic  fragrance  and  loveliness,  but  as  we  purpose  to  ex- 
amine his  productions  with  more  elaborateness  hereafter,  we 
will  content  ourself  with  one  quotation  tliat  is  really  selected  be- 
cause of  the  subject,  and  not  because  it  is  better  tlian  twenty  or 
fifty  other  passages  we  might  collate.  We  remark  that  Mr. 
Hayne  is  in  all  probability  equal  to  any  living  Southern  poet, 
(lie  is  a  South  Carolinian,)  and  we  think  he  will  rank  with  any 
poet  yet  born  of  Southern  parentage,  if  we  except  Edgar  Poe  and 

*H.  N.  Hudson. 
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Harry  Timrod.  The  following  lines  are  taken  from  a  fine  poem 
upon  that  God-gifted  child  of  the  Muses  and  many-sided  man — 
the  late  Charles  Kingsley  : 

"He  dwelt  in  clear  Avhlte  purity  apart, 
Yet  walked  the  world  ;  througli  many  a  sufferer's  door 
He  shone  like  morning  ;  comfort  streamed  before 
His  footsteps  ;  on  the  feeble  and  the  poor 
He  lavhhed  the  rich  spikenard  of  his  heart. 
Christ's  soldier  !  to  his  trumpet-call  he  sprung, 
Eager,  elate;  valiant  of  pen  and  tongue, 
Grand  were  the  words  he  spoke;  the  songs  he  sung.     *      *      * 

''The  heroic  strain 
Ran  purpling  all  thy  nature  like  a  vein 
Oped  from  God's  heart  to  thine;  the  loftiest  plane 
Of  thougiit  and  action,  purpose  and  desire 
Thou  trod'st  on  triumphing;  thy  Viking's  face 
Showed  granite-willed,  yet  softened  into  grace 
By  effluence  of  good  deeds,  the  angelic  race 
Of  prayers  to  prompt  and  aid  them !    Fare  thee  well, 
Clear  spirit  and  strong!  thy  life-work  nobly  done. 
Shines  beautiful  as  some  unsetting  sun 
O'er  Arctic  summers  ;  chords  of  victory  run 
Even  through  the  mournful  boom  of  thy  deep  funeral  knell!" 

We  received  our  beautiful  copy  through  the  courtesy  of  Alfred 
Williams,  Esq. 

The  Odd  Trujip.      A  Xovel.     E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  Publishers  : 
New  York,  1875. 

We  rather  like  this  novel.  It  is  of  the  sensational,  melodra- 
matic kind,  and  yet  we  do  not  regret  reading  it.  If  it  had  not 
been  sent  to  us  by  our  friends,  the  Hales,  we  should  have  given 
it  the  "go-by"  as  we  are  apt  to  do  all  unheralded  fictions  by  to  us 
unknown  writers.  The  Odd  Trump  appeared  serially  in  the 
Southern  Magazine,  and  purports  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Lucason. 
He  knows  how  to  tell  a  story  in  an  entertaining,  and  somewhat 
startling,  way.  He  has  studied  Collins'  art  with  profit,  and  has 
produced  a  novel  that  has  the  merit  of  being  more  natural 
than  any  of  the  Englishman's  fictions.  The  general  tone  of  the 
book  is  satisfactory,  and  with  the  stirring  scenes  are  intermingled 
certain  passages  of  a  moral  and  philosophical  character  that  give 
variety  and  relief  to  the  story.  We  found  no  dull  pages,  and 
from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  were  interested  in  the  unfolding  of 
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the  plot,  which  is  sufBciently  intricate  and  involved  to  meet  the 
taste  of  those  who  read  a  book  for  the  sake  of  exciting  incidents 
and  rapid  transitions.  The  style  is  crisp  and  animated  and  the 
portrayal  of  character  as  graphic  and  vivid  as  the  best  novels  of 
its  class.  It  has  no  claims  to  greatness,  and  will  not  outlive  the 
general  run  of  current  fictions,  but  it  will  afford  pleasure  to  those 
who  may  read  it.  We  can  safely  venture  the  opinion  that  it  has 
more  merit  than  two-thirds  of  the  novels  that  bear  the  imprint 
of  English  publishers,  and  is  creditable  to  all  concerned.  We 
suppose  the  author  is  a  Southerner,  and,  as  such,  we  extend  to 
him  a  kindly  greeting.  We  purposely  refrain  from  any  analysis 
of  character  or  statement  of  plot,  as  no  one  who  wishes  to  read  it 
will  thank  us  for  such  unwelcome  work,  and  those  who  do 
not  read  it  could  not  have  a  correct  view  of  the  book  from  a  brief 
survey  of  its  contents.  T.  B.  K. 

Note. — Notices  of  other  books  prepared  for  this  number  wdll 
appear  herealter. 


MARGINALIA. 


1.  Prof.  liutson,  of  Charlotte,  has  a  clever  article  on  Autolycus, 
one  of  Shakspeare's  *'Merry  Men,"  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Southern  Magazine.  Referring  to  a  scene  in  that  most  artistic  of 
Scott's  wonderful  novels,  Kcnilvjorth,  he  points  out  an  anachron- 
ism of  the  author  "worthy  of  Shakspeare  himself,"  in  making  a 
song  of  Autolycus  serve  the  purpose  of  one  of  his  characters, 
AVayland  Smith.  The  play,  Winter^ s  lale,  in  which  Autolycus 
figures  so  amusingly,  was  not  written  until  long  after  the  time  in 
which  the  story  of  Kenilworth  is  laid.  This  is  not  the  only  ana- 
chronism of  Sir  Walter  in  the  same  work.  He  introduces  Shak- 
speare in  propria  pe!)''sona  in  the  crowd  that  gathers  about  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has  long  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  incidents  recorded  in  the  marvellousl}^  fascinating  and 
picturesque  pages  of  the  "Great  Wizard  of  the  North,"  and  is  well 
worth  transcribing.  We  think  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  re- 
freshing his  memory.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  had  just  achieved  a 
victory  over  his  great  rival  Sussex  at  the  Queen's  Council.  He 
is  passing  "through  the  crowded  anterooms  to  go  towards  the 
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river-side,  in  order  to  attend  her  majesty  to  her  barge.''  Scott 
represents  him  in  a  most  gracious  mood,  and  the  crowd  very  en- 
thusiastic in  honoring  him.  He  says,  "never  did  Leicester  re- 
turn the  general  greeting  with  such  ready  and  condescending 
courtesy,  or  endeavor  more  successfully  to  gather  (in  the  words 
of  o?ie,*  who  at  that  moment  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  him) 

^golden  o2)inions  from  all  sorts  of  men.'  "  He  bows  to  every  one 
and  has  a  kind  word  for  many.  After  addressing  ''a  few  introduc- 
tory sentences"  to  three  or  four  of  those  he  recognized,  he  espies 
the  great  author  of  the  "Fairie  Queen  :" 

"Master  Edmund  Spenser,  touching  your  Irish  petition,  I 
would  willingly  aid  you  from  my  love  to  the  Muses;  but  thou 
hast  nettled  the  lord  treasurer." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  poet,  "were  I  permitted  to  explain" — 

"Come  to  my  lodging  Edmund,"  answered  the  earl — "not  to- 
morrow, or  next  day,  but  soon.  Ha,  Will  Shakspeare — wild 
Will ! — thou  hast  given  my  nephew,  Philip  Sidney,  love-powder — = 
he  cannot  sleep  without  thy  Venus  and  Adonis  under  his  pillow  ! 
We  will  have  thee  hanged  for  the  veriest  wizard  in  Europe, 
Hark  thee;  mad  wag,  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  matter  of  the  pa- 
tent, and  of  the  bears." 

"Thep?a?/ef  bowed,  and  the  earl  nodded  and  passed  on — so  that 
age  would  have  told  the  tale — in  ours,  perhaps,  we  might  say  the 
iinmorial  had  done  homage  to  the  mortal^' 

This  is  the  noblest  compliment  that  a  great  genius  of  one  age  ever 
bestowed  upon  the  genius  of  all  time.  Scott  greatly  admired  and 
honored  Edmund  Spenser,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  put  words 
in  the  mouth  of  that  splendid  poet.  But  not  so  when  he  comes 
to  deal  with  the  great  dramatist.  He  will  not  presume  to  make 
him  utter  one  word.  It  is  simply,  grandly  said — "The  player 
bowed — the  immortal  did  homage  to  the  mortal." 

II.  Reading  the  other  day  Spain  and  the  Spanmrds,  by  the  late 
Gen.  J.  Johnston  Pettigrew,  we  met  with  a  speech  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Louis  Napoleon  that  is  a  model  after  its  kind.  He  had 
been  forced  to  make  terms  with  Austria  in  1859,  without  achiev- 
ing the  ends  he  had  aimed  at  and  fulfilling  tlie  jiromises  he  had 
made  to  the  Italians,  and  after  the  peace  of  Villafranca  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  no  very  amiable  humor.  The  diplomatic 
corps  at  the  Court  of  St.  Cleod  "with  a  sycophancy  worthy  of  the 

days  of  the  first  Napoleon,"  to  quote  Gen.  Pettigrew,  "had  hum- 
bly' begged  to  be  permitted  to  return  thanks  to  him  for  having 
granted   peace   to   Europe."     The   said  corps   were  granted  an 

*Macbeth,  1  Act,  Scene  7. 
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audience,  when  their  ears  were  saluted  with  the  following  very 
pointed  and  unmistakable  address:  "Gentlemen  3'our  govern- 
ments manifested  such  jealousy  and  impertinent  suspicion  that 
I  thought  it  proper  to  make  peace.  I  tliank  you  as  formally  as 
I  can  for  the  honor,  and  the  door  is  open  for  you  to  go." 

III.  There  are  doubtless  some  disciples  of  Darwin,  Tyndall  & 
Co.  among  our  readers.  Scientific  vaga.ries  always  meet  Vv'ith 
favor  am.ong  a  certain  class  of  minds.  We  cop}'  the  fbllov\'ing 
lines  which  will  be  relished  by  those  at  least  who  do  not  accept 
Tyndall  as  a  great  philosopher  and  scientist.  Mr.  Panch  seems 
abundantly  able  to  dispose  of  the  English  lecturer.  Probably  he 
is  the  proper  person  after  all  to  meet  the  "grea,t  modern  scientists ;" 

These  "arcLitectural  Atoms."     O!  'tis  fine 

To  see  humanity  so  sadlj'  dwindle! 
Let  Miciiael  Angeio  and  Wren  resign; 

Atoms  can  build  cathedrals,  so  says  Tyndall. 

Architect  Atom  raises  a  metropolis, 
xVnd  never  lets  the  shrewd  contractor  swindle; 

He  thus  erected  Athen's  Acropolis 
Amid  the  violent  ether,  so  says  Tyndall. 

lias  Nature  anj-  being,  au^-thing, 

That  can  a  higher  kind  of  fancy  kindle? 
Chance  makes  tTie  roses  bloom,  the  tiirushes  sing, 

The  pretty  girls  grovv'  prettier.     So  saj^s  TyndalL 

Shallow  Professor!  the  eternal  Fates 

Sit  silently  and  turn  the  fearful  spindle; 
And  that  great  wheel  of  doom  the  moment  waits 

To  crush  the  sceptic  silliness  of  Tyndall. 

IV.  At  last  pJter  the  great  poet  has  been  dead  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  a  fitting  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory. Certain  prominent  Englishmen  and  lovers  of  Shakspeare 
have  set  on  foot  a  project  to  erect  a  memorial  theatre  at  the  poet's 
birth-pla,ce,  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  site  for  the  building  has 
already  been'given.  A  theatre  is  to  be  built  on  a  site  overlook- 
ing the  tovrn,  and  to  be  surrounded  with  ornamental  gardens. 
If  more  money  is  raised  than  is  necessary  to  complete  the  plan, 
the  remainder  will  be  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  poet's  birthday,  and  to  the  improvement  of  acting  b.y 
the  establishment  of  prizes  for  essays  upon  the  subject,  lectures, 
and  ultimately  a  dramatic  training  school  or  college.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  theatre  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  library  and  a 
saloon  or  gallery  intended  to  receive  pictures  and  statuary  of 
Shakspearean  subjects.  Donors  of  $500  and  upwards  are  to  be 
governors  and  managers  of  the  property,  and  will  n-ieet  annually 
for  the  election  of  an  Executive  Council  and  the  framing  of  rules 
for  the  general  management  of  the  memorial  property  and  the 
funds.  Twenty-two  prominent  Englishmen  have  already  step- 
ped forward  and  made  themselves  governors  by  the  payment  of 
the  requisite  sum.  T.  B.  K. 
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PEACE    INSTITUTE. 


This  Institution  is  located  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  immediately  north  of  the  Capitol,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  same.  It  is  now  just  en- 
tering its  fourth  scholastic  year. 

The  design  of  its  founders  v/as  to  furnish  advan-tages  to  young 
ladies  for  a  first  class  education  in  every  departm-ont  Usually 
taught  in  Female  seminaries. 

.  While  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  Presbyterians,  and  is  control- 
led by  officers  and  insfructors  of  that  denomination,  it  is  in  no 
way  sectarian,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  its 
pupils  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  creed.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  no  Synod  or  Presbyteries  ;  the  j)resent  Principals  being 
lessees  of  the  property  and  having  entire  control  of  its  manage- 
ment. 

About  the  year  1857  the  plan  of  having  a  school  of  high  grade 
for  young  ladies  at  the  State  Capital  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  leading  men  in  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina.  The  plan 
finally  assumed  a  definite  shape,  and  in  that  year,  through  the 
personal  influence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  at  Raleigh,  the  late  Wm.  Peace,  an  esteemed  and 
prominent  citizen  of  that  place  and  an  elder  in  the  church,  head- 
ed the  subscription  list  with  the  munificent  sum  of  $10,000.  it 
was  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Peace's  liberal  contribution  that 
the  institution  took  its  present  name.  Other  gentlemen  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State  subscribed  liberally  and  the  amount  ne- 
cessary to  put  up  the  buildings  was  soon  raised. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  1858,  and  was  nearly  ready 
for  occupancy  when  the  war  broke  out.     This,  of  course,  put  a 
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stop  to  all  operations,  and  the  premises  were  taken  possession  of 
and  used  by  the  Confederate  Government  for  hospital  purposes,, 
and  after  the  surrender  the  Federal  Government  assumed  control 
and  devoted  them  ta  the  use  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  Finally, 
when  the  Directors  obtained  possession  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  they  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render 
the  idea  of  completing  and  putting  into  operation  the  institu- 
tion well  nigh  hopeless,  all  the  funds  belonging  to  the  corporation 
having  either  been  expended  or  lost. 

So  hopeless  seemed  the  enterprise  that  it  was  deemed  best  by 
the  Directors  to  effect  a  sale  of  tlie  premises,  and  negotiations 
were  entered  into  vs^ith  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tupper,  Principal  of  the 
Shaw  Institute,  with  a  view  to  purchase  for  the  use  of  a  large 
male  and  female  school  for  the  colored  youth.  The  purchase  was 
within  a  few  hours  of  being  consummated,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  that 
sufficient  money  was  subscribed  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  resume  work  on  the  buildings. 

After  many  dela3'S,  in  the  Spring  of  1872,  sufficient  progress- 
had  been  made  to  justify  the  Directors  in  announcing  that  the 
institution  would  be  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  the  follow- 
ing Autumn.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  vi^ith  the  Messrs, 
Burwell,  then  Principals  of  the  Charlotte  Female  Institute,  and 
resulted  in  the  Directors  effecting  a  lease  of  the  property  to 
the  aforesaid  gentlemen  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  first  annual  session  commenced  the  23-d  of  September. 
1872.  An  encouraging  number  of  pupils  entered  the  first  term, 
the  number  by  the  1st  of  January  reaching  70,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  session  iu  June  104  pupils,  had  matriculated.  The  com- 
mencement occurred  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  was  largely  atten- 
ded by  the  friends  of  the  institution  in  Raleigh  and  ..Iso  from  a 
distance.  The. Rev.  H.  G.  Hill,  of  Fayetteville,  delivered  the  an- 
nual address.  Four  young  ladies  were  graduated,  three  of  whom 
had  been  pupils  for  a  number  of  3'ears  of  the  Principals  in  their 
school  at  Charlotte. 

The  next  session  commenced  on  the  1st  of  September,  1873, 
and  was  on  the  whole  a  prosperous  one,  but  owing  to  the  finan- 
cial crisis  was  not  as  much  so  as  was  hoped  and  expected.  The 
number  of  pu'pils  this  year  reached  103.     The  commencement 
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look  }>lacG  on  the  .I7tli  of  June,  Gen.  Prince,  of  South  Carolina, 
delivering  the  annual  address,  and  nine  3'oung  ladies  were  grad- 
uated. 

The  Fall  session  of  1874  commenced  the  23d  of  September. 
Owing  to  the  continued  money  depression  of  the  country,  the 
iiumber  of  pupils  was  not  as  large  as  Avas  hoped  for,  during  the 
first  term,  ending  in  February,  but  on  the  ;3pening  of  the  Spring 
term,  a  larger  number  entered  than  at  ^ny  previous  time.  The 
catalogue  of  this  year  showed  that  111  pupils  had  matriculated. 
On  the  26th  of  April  of  this  scholastic  year  th-e  institution  sus- 
tained a  great  and  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Professor  S.  J. 
■Stevens,  instructor  of  Mathematics  and  .Natural  Science.  It  is  ■ 
impossible  in  the  short  space  of  this  article  to  do  justice  to  the 
worth  of  this  estimable  gentleman.  A  sincere  and  devoted 
Christian,  an  accomplished,  enthusiastic  and  laborious  teacher, 
his  whole  life  was  spent  in  efforts  to  do  good.  In  his  death,  not 
•onl}^  Peace  Institute,  but  the  educational  interests  of  the  whole 
■State  sustained  a  loss  it  will  be  impossible  fully  to  repair. 

The  session  closed  on  the  30th  of  June  with  the  usual  exercises, 
and  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to  all.  The  Rev.  M.  D. 
Hoge,  D.  D.,  the  eloquent  and  popular  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
'byterian  Church  of  Richmond,  Va.,  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
'dress.  Complimentary  notices  of  this  address  appeared  in  all  the 
papers  of  the  city,  and  we  have  not  time  or  space  for  an  extended- 
notice.  It  was  exceedingly  appropriate  and  interssting ;  and  the 
•audience  gathered  to  hear  it  were  charmed  by  the  eloquence  and 
grace  of  the  speaker. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  history  of  the  Institution  to  the 
present  time,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Ed- 
ucational Journal  to  know  something  of  the  internal  arrange- - 
ment  of  the  buildings. 

In  respect  to  provision  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  in  its  adaptibility  in  every  respect  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  erected,  the  Peace  Institute  has  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior claims  to  any  institution  devoted  to  female  education  in  the 
-South. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  having  a  front  of 
124  feet  and  extending  back  95  feet.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  grove  of  eight  acres. 
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Upon  the  first  or  ground  floor  are  the  recitation  rooms,  music 
rooms  and  dining  hall. 

The  eight  large  furnaces  by  which  the  entire  building  is  heat- 
ed are  also  on  tliis  floor.  No  fire  is  allowed,  or  is  necessar}-  in 
any  of  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  pupils,  and  the  immunity 
from  danger  of  fire  is  almost  perfect.  All  the  rooms,  stalls  and 
passages  of  the  entire  building  are  kept  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, at  or  near  70°,  during  the  winter  season. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  parlors,  office,  private  apartments 
(of  Principal  and  Chief  Lady  Teacher,  and  the  Chapel.  This  last 
:is  a  large  room,  40x45  feet  with  20  feet  pitch,  lighted  and-venti- 
jlated  by  two  tiers  of  wdndows  on  its  South,  West  and  North  sides 
— and  furnished  with  patent  Boston  School  Desks  and  Chairs, 
and  is  capable  of  seating  140  pupils. 

The  third  floor  consists  entirely  of  apartments  for  the  young 
ladies  and  their  teachers.  The  east  wing  is  divided  into  eight 
rooms  and  to  these  are  assigned  17  pupils  and  one  teacher.  A 
passage  45x8  divides  the  tiers  of  rooms.  The  North  wing  of  the 
■same  floor  is  similarly  divided  into  eight  rooms  and  is  assigned 
to  IS  pupils  and  one  teacher.  The  corresponding  wings  on  the 
4th  floor  are  likewise  divided  into  rooms,  and  are  occupied  by 
same  number  of  pupils — one  teacher  being  assigned  to  the  care 
-of  each  passage.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  desirable  feature  of 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  number  of  occupants  to  a  room  is 
never  more  than  three — the  most  of  the  rooms  being  occupied  by 
only  hvo.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience, and  are  visited  twice  a  day  by  one  of  the  Lady  Assist- 
ant Teachers. 

Upon  the  fourth  floor  is  the  Drawing  and  Painting  Room. 
The  same  apartment  is  also  used  for  the  Calisthenic  drill  and  ex- 
ercise. It  is  located  immediately  above  the  Chapel  and  is  40x45 
feet  with  13  feet  pitch.  Besides  being  used  as  the  studio  for  the 
Drawing  and  Painting  Class,  this  room,  as  we  have  said  is  the 
drill  and  exercise  hall.  Under  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
Lady  Teacher,  each  pupil  is  required  to  take  a  lesson  in  Calisthe- 
nics three  times  a  week  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other 
good  and  suflicient  reason. 

The  department  of  music.  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  is  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  Prof.  A.  Bauman,  who  has  been  con- 
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iiccted  with  the  Principals  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  has 
|iroved  himself  a  highly  aceoraplished  and  successful  teacher. 

In  conclusion  the  attention  of  parents,  seeking  a  first-class 
■school  for  their  daughters,  is  asked  to  tlie  following  advantages 
claimed  for  Peace  Institute. 

1st.  Its  situation — Raleigh,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  a  place  ac- 
cessible from  ever}^  part  of  the  State,  and  noted  for  health,  having 
a  climate  mild  and  salubrious. 

2d.  Its  large  and  extensive  grounds  and  its  convenient  and 
well  appointed  building,  so  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  its  pupils. 

3d.  A  corps  of  12  accomplished  Instructors,  who  bring  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  years  of  successful  teaching  to  their  du- 
ties in  the  class  room, 

4th.  The  moral  and  religious  influence  exerted  over  the  pupils 
by  daily  and  hourly  int-ercourse  with  their  Teachers,  all  of  whom 
with  ono  exception,  reside  in  the  Institution,  and  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  them. 

The  exercises  of  each  school  day  commences  witli  reading  a 
portion  of  scripture,  and  singing,  besides  morning  and  evening 
family  worship. 

On  Sunday  all  the  pupils  attend  the  Presbyterian  church  with 
the  teachers,  unless  special  request  is  made  by  parents  for  them 
to  attend  another. 

While  the  Institution  is  under  the  control  of  Presbyterians,  no 
ofFort  ha.s  been  or  wall  be  made  to  proselyte,  and  no  instruction, 
whatever,  of  a  sectarian  character  will  be  allowed.  During  the 
past  session  all  the  Protestant  denominations  of  Raleigh  were  re- 
presented among  its  pupils  and  the\^  attended  the  church  of  their 
choice,  when  a  desire  to  do  so  was  expressed  by  their  parents,  and 
proper  provision  could  be  made  for  their  care  and  attendance. 

In  conclusion,  Peace  Inststute  does  not  attempt  to  make  capi- 
tal for  itself  by  detracting  from  other  schools  b}'  casting  reflec- 
tions upon  the  modes  of  instruction  or  methods  of  management 
seen  fit  to  be  adopted  by  them,  but  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire 
'to  promote  the  cause  of  female  education  in  our  State,  and  to  this 
end  intending  to  spare  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  offer  to 
young  ladies  first  class  advantages  for  education,  the  Principals 
present  the  claims  of  this  Institution  to  thepublic;  andask  a  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  patronage  so.  liberally  bestowed  upon   it  during- 
the  past  sessions. 

It  enters  upon  its  fourth  scholastic  j-ear  better  prepared  and 
equipped  in  every  way  to  meet  demands  for  instruction  in  any 
branch  of  female  education.  B., 


AN  ADDRESS 

BES.I¥E11EE>    I>EFOItE   THE    KEIVBEjUM  ACA®EM¥  B¥ 
MOM.  M.  E.  MAMEY, 


In  closing  up  the  scholastic  exercises  of  the  year,  the  Trustees- 
wish  to  address  a  few  words  to  its  patrons  and  to  the  public. 

The  institution  has  recently  undero;one  some  change  in  its  or- 
ganic  law,  and  a  change  also  in  the  board  of  trustees  charged 
with  its  management.  The  objects  nevertheless  remain  substan- 
tially the  same.     They  are: 

1.  The  giving  of  gratuitous  education  to  the  white  children  of 
the  city  and  county. 

2.  The  giving  of  the  highest  grade  of  education  that  our  means 
will  afford. 

3.  The  interweaving  in  daily  instructions  of  habits  of  order, 
neatness,  good  morals  and  good  manners. 

4.  A  supervision  in  hours  of  recreation  as  well  as  in  hours  of 
study,  which  will  secure  the  children  as  far  as  practicable  from 
temptations  to  vice  and  disorder,,  rudeness  and  profanity. 

In  short  our  object  and  earnest  desire  is  to  rear  up  the  genera- 
tion of  children  that  now  surround  us  with  such  qualifications  of 
mind  and  body,  as  will  enable  them  to  maintain  with  honor  and 
success  the  strugglt  of  life  in  which  they  must  soon  engage.  We- 
profess  ourselves  earnestly  devoted  to  this  ejid  and  we  most  cor- 
dially and  pressingly  invite  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens of  every  employment  and  denomination. 

*  :H=  t-  i)i  =;-  -X- 

Painfully  conscious  as  we  have  been  all  the  while  of  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  means,  we  have  been  diiven  forward  by  the  con- 
sideration, in  view  oi  our  surroundings,  that  no  time  was  to  be 
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lost.  Oar  children,  without  other  resource  than  their  own  brain 
xind  muscle,  are  now  thrown  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  life,  and 
they  should  be  prepared  as  atlileies  are  prepared  to  buffet  with  its 
billows.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  fit  them  for  this  by  training, 
moral  and  intellectual,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability. 

This  is  a,  duty,  allow  me  to  say,  which  parents  cannot  shuffle  off 
and  be  held  excused  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  much  less  at 
another  bar  in  the  great  day  of  reckoning. 

There  are  several  topics  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  this 
institution  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  upon 
which  we  desire  briefly  to  address  its  patrons. 

1.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  great  want  of  regularity  in  at- 
tendance upon  school.  This  is  wrong.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost, 
nor  an  hour  of  a  day,  except  from  necessity.  You  must  not  be 
surprised  if  your  children  make  unsatisfactory  progress  as  long 
.as  they  are  indulged  in  frequent  absences  from  school — the  one 
is  a  necessary  consecjuenceof  the  other. 

The  intelligent  comprehension  of  each  day's  lesson  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  one  which  preceded 
it.  No  training  in  any  department  of  human  learning  can  be 
deemed  even  respectable  without  thorough  instruction  in  all  its 
first  principles.  In  this  thorough  instruction  consists  the  labor  of 
the  intelligent  educator — to  ignore  or  disregard  it  would  be  not 
less  absurd  than  to  attempt  to  teach  a  child  the  "rule  of  three," 
before  he  had  been  taught  to  add,  substract,  multiply,  or  divide. 
The  pupil  tha,t  loses  a  few  lessons,  and  b}^  consequence  loses  the 
principles  imparted  in  them,  soon  finds  himself  in  an  intellectual 
fog.  His  way  is  lost,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  carry  him 
back  and  to  start  him  afresh.  This  is  humiliating  to  both  pa- 
rent and  child.  It  is  true  there  is  an  alternative  often  resorted  to 
which  is  not  a  remedy- — that  is  to  drag  the  child  through  his 
course  uneducated,  and  to  turn  him  out  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  taking  his  proper  position  among  his  fellows,  a  prey  of 
course  to  defeats  and  mortifications.  We  cannot  consent  to  prac- 
tice a  shame  of  this  sort  if  we  can  help  it;  and  we  ask  you,  our 
friends,  to  aid  us  to  correct  it. 

2.  There  is  also  an  indifference  manifested  by  man}^  in  attend- 
ing upon  and  submitting  to  the  semi-annual  examinations  of  the 
institution^  and  in  taking  part  in  such  exercises  as  are  prescribed 
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from  time  to  ''.rao  for  mental  development  and  training,  and  as 
tests  of  acqu.iic^r:c;f-nt.  This  is  wrong.  These  examinations  and 
public  exerciics  ri-?  designed,  and  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
industry,  excitir;^;  a  laudable  emulation,  of  imparting  proper- 
self-reliance,  and  Oi  giving  repose  and  confidence  to-  the  intellec- 
tual encounters  of  life.  These  are  all  important  acquirements. 
They  constitute  the  armour  of  the  man  of  business,  the  profes- 
sional man,  and  the  man  oi  the  world  ;  without  which  they  will 
wage  a  most  unequal  and  hopeless  combat.  The  dispjosition  to 
avoid  these  occasions  in  school  exerc'ses  is  generally  based  up- 
on nervous  timidity,  or  upon  vanity,  and  in  either  case,  is  to  be 
subdued  by  a  will  that  refuses  tO'  yield  to  it.  Before  such  a  will 
it  will  soon  disappear  with  the  happiest  results.  Instead  of  the- 
vanity  or  timidity  which  causes  one  to  shrink  from  observation ,. 
there  will  arise  modesty,  ingenuousness,  candor,  and  that  innocent 
ease  and  freedom  under  scrutiny  and  unconsciousness  of  self 
which  is  so  attractive  and  loveable  in  the  young.  We  trust  yout 
will  give  us  your  co-operation  in  effecting  a  reform-  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Such  reform  is  not  intended  to  touch  the  sheltered  and  guard- 
ed education  of  girls  most  approved  amongst  us,  bn,t  will  be  sub- 
ordinated to  it.  No  intellectual  furniture,  in  our  judgment,  will 
do  as  a  substitute  or  compensation  for  feminine  modesty,  which 
decorates  as  a  veil  our  dear  young  woman.  It  is  their  crowning 
grace  ;  invests  as  with  a  halo  the  gentle  and  the  true,  and  like  an 
angel  guardian  forbids  the  approach  of  rudeness.  Preserve  it  by 
all  means ;  it  shall  ever  be  our  chief  care  as  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

3.  There  is  another  trouble  which  we  encounter  in  doing  our 
work  in  this  matter  of  instructing  the  young,  and  that  is,  the  de- 
sire for  rapid  ad^vancement.  Whether  this  be  the  fault  of  parents 
or  of  children,  or  of  both,  we  will  not  undertake  to- decide.  Nev- 
ertheless it  exists  in  such  formidable  shape  that  it  cannot  be  fully 
resisted  by  teachers.  Results  are  that  children  pass  through  tlie 
course  of  elementary  studies  with  ver}^  imperfect  attainments  at 
best ;  often  without  knowledge,  and  without  the  mental  training 
and  qualification  for  acquiring  it. 

If  there  be  any  one  educational  principle  more  important  than 
another — indeed,  all-important — it  is,  in  our  judgment,,  that  chil- 
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drcn  should  learn  thorouglily  whatever  is  undertaken — should  go 
to  the  bottom  of  ever}' thing  and  know  all  about  it.  Such  a  course 
qualifies  them  to  advance,  and  can  alone  do  so,  gives  a  habit  of 
thoroughness  in  everything  which  one  does,  sharpen?  the  intel- 
lect, inspires  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, begets  precision  and 
accuracy  in  all  we  say  and  do,  and  secures  a  well-poised  dignity 
and  ease  in  intellectual  rubs  with  the  world.  Let  us  say,  there- 
fore, to  cliildren,  and  through  them  to  parents,  learn  what  you 
learn  well  and  thoroughly,  go  back  again  and  again  if  need  be  ; 
and  witii  a  good  will  try  it  over.  You  will  get  it  after  a  while, 
and  we  tell  you  it  will  stay  with  you  longer  for  having  been 
hardly  come  by,  and  will  be  always  and  certainly  on  call  in  time 
of  need. 

This  is  the  remedy  for  the  shabby  sciolism  of  the  day. 

I  am  here  to-night  as  the  representative  of  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  (the  oldest  not  the  best)  to  hold  this  plain  talk  with  you 
in  behalf  of  the  education  of  our  children — to  assure  you  of  the 
interest  we  take  in  the  subject,  and  of  our  eiTorts  to  make  the  in- 
stitution worthy  of  your  patronage.  We  invite  your  scrutiny 
and  invoke  from  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  a  just  and  fair  consid- 
eration of  us  and  of  (ur  work. 

We  are  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  we  have  perfected  a  system 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  or  made  a  near  approach  to  it.  We 
are  simply  working  in  that  direction,  and  doing  all  that  is  prac- 
ticable with  our  means,  and  in  the  face  of  the  many  obstacles  in- 
terposed. * 

We  are  offering  gratuitous  education  to  300  children,  under  a 
corps  of  competent  and  faithful  instructors,  in  halls  well  venti- 
lated and  commodious,  with  healthful  and  agreeable,  surround- 
ings for  play  grounds.  If  the  school  is  not  efficient  according  to 
our  means ;  if  your  children  do  not  receive  the  best  education 
which  is  practicable  under  the  circumstances,  we  respectfully 
submit  it  is  not  our  fault  but  yours.  It  you  will  subject  your 
children  rigidly  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  not  only  in  the 
matters  to  which  we  have  speciall}'  referred,  but  in  all  others,  you 
will  realize,  assuredly,  marked  improvements. 

In  a  little  prosody  of  the  Latin  tongue,  written  by  my  venera- 
ble and  venerated  master.  Dr.  William  Hooper,  he  adopts  as  a 
motto  for  his  title  page  these  words  frona  Horace— 
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Si  quid  novide  rectus  estes,  Candidas  irapuii ;  si  non,  his  uiere  mecinri. 
— which  may  be  paraphrazed  thus — "If  you  see  anything  wrong- 
in  what  we  are  doing,  and  know  a  better  way,  candidly  show  us 
that  better  way  ;  but  if  you  have  none  better  to  suggest,  come 
and  use  this  with  us." 

Tliis  sentiment  in  the  mouth  of  that  admirable  classical  scholar 
and  wit  was  an  expression  of  modesty  not  demanded  by  him  or 
called  for  by  the  occasion.  Adopting  it  as  we  do  for  our  work, 
it  is  eminentl}^  proper  ;  for  we  are  conscious  we  have  taken  but 
the  first  steps,  and  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  Yet  we  pre- 
sume to  think  there  is  enough  of  merit  about  our  work  to  excite 
public  interest,  and  to  justify  us  in  calling  upon  you  for  an  ap- 
proving judgment. 

The  Newbern  Academy  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  State, 
ante-dating  the  revolution  of  '"76.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
fortunes  of  Newbern  thro' its  long  and  illustrious  history,  having 
been  the  nursing  mother  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  ages  thro'  which  it  has  passed.  Located  on  this  beautiful  and 
salubrious  platform  of  land  between  two  of  the  noblest  rivers  of 
the  State,  the  midland  of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  endowed  more 
liberally  than  any  other  of  our  primary  institutions,  why  is  it 
that  a  new  destiny/  of  honor  and  renown  may  not  await  her  ?  If 
it  do  not,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  will  be  tlirough  our  own 
fault.  It  will  not  be  creditable  to  the  unity,  force  and  efficiency 
of  our  social  affairs.  It  will  hardl}'-  consist  with  the  degree  of  in- 
t'elligence  commonly  imputed  to  us. 

Come  then,  we  invoke  you,  and  let  us  with  united  effort  make 
this  academy  again  a  well  spring  of  knowledge,  a  fountain  in  the 
midst  of  a  dry  land,  irrigating,  fertilizing,  adorning,  and  blessing 
as  its  waters  flow. 

And  now,  dear  children,  allow  me  to  turn  and  have  a  word 
with  you.  You,  too,  have  a  part  to  perform  in  accomplishing  de- 
sired results.  The  success  of  a  school  depends  not  only  upon  the 
teaching  of  diligent  and  competent  instructors,  but  upon  the  in- 
genuous and  earnest  co-operation  of  the  pupils.  Rules  must  be 
established  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  exercises;  and  absolute,  un- 
conditional submission  to  these  rules  must  be  observed  in  order 
to  secure  success.  It  is  thro'  subordination  that  the  afl>\irs  of  the 
world  are  made  to  harmonize — without  it  nothing  but  the  strong- 
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est  would  long  subsist — schools  would  soon  come  to  an  end  if  all 
should  act  as  they  pleased,  and  if  any  one  why  not  all?  In  pa- 
rental govcrnn:ient,  and  in  government,  which  is  a  delegation  of 
parental,  there  can  be  no  question  allowed  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  rule  in  dealing  with  a  case  of  violation.  When  it  is  said, 
such  is  tJie  rule,  all  is  said  that  need  be.  Obedience  to  it  must  be 
enforced  until  it  is  modified  or  abrogated  by  the  proper  authority. 
The  lesson  of  conforming  one's  conduct  to  the  ^  will  of  another  is 
not  an  easy  or  agreeable  lesson  to  learn,  and  yet  it  is  indispensi- 
ble  in  ever}^  condition  of  life.  It  is  especially  so  in  the  condition 
which  you  occvq')y.  It  is  made  more  easy  to  perform,  and  is  made 
entirely  consistent  with  the  highest  type  of  personal  independ- 
ence, by  the  reflection  that  all  rightful  authority,  v>'hether  in  pa- 
rent or  school,  teacher  or  civil  ruler,  is  of  God,  and  is  exercised 
in  His  name.  Obedience,  therefore,  to  those  who  are  put  over 
you  in  His  providence,  is  obedience  to  Him.  Conformity  to  the 
w'ill  of  your  superiors  is  but  a  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  who 
made  yow — who  made  you  to  love  and  to  servo  Him  in  this  world, 
and  who  will  reward  you  therefor  in  the  world  to  come  with  joys 
which  it  has  not  entered  into  your  hearts  to  receive. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  talked  about  and  less  under- 
stood than  liberty.  In  its  application  to  affairs  in  the  religious, 
moral,  social  and  political  order,  it  seems  condemned  often  to  be 
illy  understood.  A  false  philosophy  has  seized  upon  it  and  dar- 
kened and  perverted  its  true  sense.  Cicero,  who  was  not  only  a 
great  oratoi-  but  a  very  wise  man,  gives  an  admirable  definition 
of  liberty  v^dren  he  says,  "It  consists  in  being  the  slave  of  the  law." 
In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  intellect 
consists  in  being  the  slave  of  truth,  and  the  liberty  of  the  will  in 
being  the  slave  of  virtue.  If  you  change  this  you  destroy  liberty, 
if  you  take  away  the  law  you  admit  force,  if  3'ou  take  away  truth 
your  admit  error,  if  you  take  away  virtue  you  admit  vice.  If  you 
vrere  to  exempt  the  world  from  the  observance  of  tiie  external 
law — from  the  law  applicable  to  man  in  his  social  relations; — if  a 
libert}^  be  sought  for  outside  of  the  great  circle  of  law — truth  and 
virtue — all  will  be  lost.  There  will  be  no  society,  nothing  but 
the  empire  of  brute  force,  and,  in  individual  man,  that  of  the  pas- 
sions. 

Obedience  then,  m}'  dear  children,  to  your  superiors,  is  in  con- 
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forinity  with  the  will  of  God,  and  that  is  enough.  It  also  con- 
sists with  true  personal  independence  and  dignity — with  all  the 
liberty  that  is  practicable  in  this  life, — and,  what  is  especially 
germane  to  the  subject  before  us,  is  indispensible  to  the  success  of 
schools.  By  theforceand  beauty  of  this  virtue — hy  order,  decorum, 
and  progress,  must  your  school  commend  itself  to  the  public  and 
command  patronage. 

I  have  not  dwelt  upon  these  qualites  of  obedience  and  subor- 
dination in  consequence  of  any  information  or  belief  that  the 
lesson  is  particularly  needed  in  this  academy,  but  because  of  the 
wide  spread  neglect,  and,  indeed,  contempt,  in  which  the}^  are 
held  by  youth  generally,  and  of  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  it  if  you  wish  to  avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  many  are 
being  wrecked. 

And  now,  dear  children,  I  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  with  a 
fevr  passages  from  the  book  of  Divine  wisdom  which  we  all  rever- 
ence : 

"Remember  thj^  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  before  the 
time  of  affliction  come,  and  the  years  draw  nigh  of  which  you 
shall  say  they  please  me  not." 

"Before  the  sun  and  the  light  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  be 
darkened,  and  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain." 

"Before  the  silver  cord  be  broken  and  the  golden  pellet  shrink 
back — and  the  pitcher  be  crashed  at  the  fountain  and  the  wheel 
be  broken  upon  the  cistern." 

"And  the  dust  return  into  the  earth  from  whence  it  was,  and 
the  spirit  return  to  God  who  gave  it." 

"Give  ear  my  son  and  take  wise  counsel  and  cast  not  away  my 
advice  " 

"Put  your  feet  into  her  (wisdom's)  fetters  and  thy  neck  into  her 
chains." 

"Bow  down  thy  shoulder  and  hear  her  and  be  not  grieved  with 
her  bonds." 

"Be  not  willing  ever  to  make  any  manner  of  lie  (falsehood),  for 
the  custom  thereof  is  not  good." 

Treasure  these  things  in  your  heart,  and  form  good  resolutions 
for  the  future.  Keep  them  in  mind  in  3'our  youth,  and  do  not 
forget  them  in  your  riper  years  ;  draw  strength  from  them  in  the 
dusty  and  toilsome  days  and  a  zest  in  the  more  lightsome  and 
agreeable. 
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Old  Master  Brown  brought  his  ferule  clown, 

And  his  face  looked  angry  and  red. 
"Go,  seat  you  there,  now,  Anthony  Blair, 

Along  with  tlie  girls,"  he  said. 
Then  Anthony  Bhiir,  \vith  a  mortified  air, 

With  his  head  down  on  his  breast, 
Took  his  penitent  seat  by  the  maiden  sweet 

That  he  loved,  of  all,  the  best. 
And  Anthony  Blair  seemed  whimpering  there, 

But  the  rogue  only  made  believe  ; 
For  he  peeped  at  the  girls  with  the  beautiful  curls^ 

And  oo'led  them  over  his  sleeve. 


PiaiMAIS¥    STCBIES. 


An  Extract  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  on  Labor  and  Statistics. 

Children  must,  when  brought  under  instruction,  be  taught 
those  things  which  will  benefit  them  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.     But  what  are  they  ?     Clearly  these  : 

1.  The  use  of  language,  that  they  may  know  how  to  think,  and 
give  expression  to  thought.  These  they  w411  attain  by  reading, 
and  by  exercises  in  dictation,  letter- writing  and  composition. 
Spelling  will  come  in  here. 

2.  The  use  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  both  as  aids  in 
mental  operations,  and  in  ficilitating  the  business  of  life.  This 
use  they  will  acquire  by  writing,  drawing,  and  music,  and  most 
industrial  arts. 

3.  How  to  observe,  to  reflect,  to  reason  upon  a  subject,  and  to 
acquire  great  truths.  Here  will  come  in  a  large  s^'stem  of  object- 
lessons,  and  the  great  facts  of  earth  and  sky,  as  illustrated  in  top- 
ical and  physical  geography,  astronom}'  and  the  elements  of  nat- 
ural philosophy. 

4.  How  to  transact  business.  Here  will  come  in  mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  simple  methods  of  keeping  accurate  accounts, 
the  science  of  forms,  as  taught  by  geometry  in  the  simpler  ele- 
ments. 
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5.  llie  discipline  and  formation  of  character.  i\nd  here  comes 
in  the  subject  of  morality,  of  duties  to  God  and  man,  being  the 
great  precept  of  Christian  morals  : — here  the  influence  of  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  of  individuals,  as  instruction  and  warning — 
history  in  its  true  signification,  civil,  social,  industrial,  rather 
tlian  warlike  and  of  the  hero-worship. 

6.  The  physical  discipline  of  the  body.  And  here  comes  in  a 
variety  of  exercises— gymnastics,  military  and  other— aiding 
physical  development,  and  preparing  for  industrial,  personal  la- 
bor. 


ei^EAISIM^KS  OF  TII©U€Sai^. 


A  GREAT  nature  reveals  itself  less  by  its  escapes  than  by  its  re- 
coveries, ^s  sickness  shows  the  native  vigor  of  the  constitution. — 

W.  T.   Qarke. 

Rabelais  had  written  some  sensible  pieces  which  the  world 
did  not  regard  at  all.  ''I  will  write  something,"  said  he,  "that 
they  shall  take  notice  of "  And  so  he  sat  dovrn  to  writing  non- 
sense. 

Fine  sensibilities  are  like  woodbines— delightful  luxuries  of 
beauty  to  twine  around  a  solid,  upright  stem  of  understanding  • 
but  very  poor  things  if,  unsustained  by  strength,  they  are  left  to 
creep  along  the  ground. 

It  is  a  high,  solemn,  almost  awful  thought  for  every  individ- 
ual, that  his  earthly  influence,  which  has  had  a  commencement 
here,  will  never  through  all  ages,  were  he  the  very  meanest  of  us 
all,  have  an  end. — Carlyle. 

It  belongs  to  every  nature  when  it  is  under  the  immediate 
power  of  some  strong  unquestioning  emotions,  to  suspect  itself 
and  doubt  the  truth  of  its  own  impressions,  conscious  of  possibil- 
ities beyond  its  own  horizon. 

Never  attempt  to  do  anything  that  is  not  right.     Just  as  sure- 
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ly  as  yoa  do,  you  will  get  into  trouble.  Sin  always  brings  sor- 
row sooner  or  later.  If  you  even  suspect  that  anything  is  wick- 
ed, do  it  not  until  you  are  sure  that  3'our  suspicions  are  ground- 
less. 

The  ruins  of  old  friendship  are  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  to 
me  than  desolated  palaces.  They  exhibit  the  heart  that  was  once 
lighted  up  with  joy  all  damp  and  deserted,  and  hunted  by  those 
birds  of  ill-omen  that  only  nestle  in  ruins. — ■Campbell 

Man  without  religion  is  a  creature  of  circumstances;  religion  is 
above  all  circumstances,  and  will  lift  him  up  above  them. — Julius 
Hare. 

The  capacity  of  sorrow  belongs  to  our  grandeur,  and  the  lof- 
tiest of  our  race  are  those  who  have  had  the  profoundest  grief,  be- 
cause they  have  had  the  profoundest  sympathy. — Henry  Giles. 

The  harp  holds  in  its  udres  the  possibilities  of  noblest  chords ; 
yet,  if  they  be  not  struck,  they  must  hang  dull  and  useless.  So 
the  mind  is  vested  with  a  hundred  powers,  that  must  be  smitten 
by  a  heavy  hand  to  prove  the  offspring  of  Divinity, 

If  infidelity  wishes  to  shake  the  Christian's  faith  in  a  person- 
al God,  it  must  account,  not  for  the  miracles  of  the  first  century 
merely,  but  for  those  of  the  nineteenth. — ■Lyman  Abbott. 

Duty  is  a  power  which  rises  with  us  in  the  morning  and  goes 
to  rest  with  us  at  night.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the  action  of  our 
intelligence.  It  is  the  shadow  which  cleaves  to  us,  go  where  we 
will,  and  which  only  leaves  us  when  we  leave  the  light  of  life. — ■ 
Gladstone. 

The  so-called  science  of  the  day  is  tainted  with  materialism, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  day  with  pantheism,  and  both  with  fa- 
talism. But  that  materialism  which  denies  spirituality,  and  that 
fatalism  which  denies  human  freedom,  and  that  pantheism 
which  denies  personality,  is  a  trinity  too  much  like  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil  to  be  mistaken  for  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true. 
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All  regulation  is  limitation ;  and  regulation  is  only  another 
name  for  reasoned  existence.  And,  as  the  regulations  to  which 
men  must  submit  are  not  always  or  generally  those  which  they 
have  willingly  laid  dov/n  for  themselves,  but  rather  the  most 
part  those  which  have  been  laid  down  by  others  for  the  good  of 
society,  it  follows,  that  whosoever  will  be  a  good  member  of  any 
social  sj^stem  must  learn,  in  the  first  place  to  obey.  The  law,  the 
army,  the  church,  t]:ie  state  service,  every  field  of  life,  and  ever}^ 
sphere  of  action,  are  only  the  embodied  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Freedom,  of  course,  is  left  to  the  individual  in  his  own 
individua,l  sphere.  To  leave  him  no  freedom,  were  to  m  ike  him 
a  mere  machine,  and  to  annihilate  his  humanity;  but,  so  far  as 
he  act's  in  a  social  capacity,  he  cannot  be  free  from  the  limitations 
that  bind  the  whole  into  a  definite  and  consistent  unity. — Proj, 
Blackie. 


'Consideiing  how  much  pains  people  take,  first,  in  exclud' 
ding  sunlight  from  their  dwellings,  and  second,  by  clothing  their 
pale  bodies  from  its  influence,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  want  of 
sunlight  on  tlip  person  niay  be  a  great  cause  of  ill-health.  "Re- 
iiKf\'e  the  cause  and  the  effect  will  cease,"  is  the  hygienic  precept : 
and  hence  in  all  cases  where  want  of  sunlight  has  been  the  cause 
of  disease,  sun-bathing  must  be  a  valuable  hygienic  curative 
agency.  In  cases  of  debility,  unaccompanied  with  fever,  it  is 
nearly  always  valuable.  Whenever  the  skin  is  pale  and  blood- 
less— whenever  a  cold  and  clammy  condition  of  it  Is  found— sun- 
baths  are  indicated.  Restlessness,  excitability,  and  irritability 
often  succumb  to  this  agency  when  they  will  to  no  other.  Sun- 
baths  supply  the  place  in  some  sense,  and  are  worth  a  thousand 
fold  more  than  all  the  iron,  opium,  alcohol,  etc.,  in  Christendom. 
They  are  not  as  a  rul-^^,  to  be  used  in  feverish  conditions  of  the 
system,  but  wherever  there  is  torpidity,  inanity,  lifelessness  or  the 
like. — Science  of  HeaUlu 
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familiar  ctuotatio^'s» 


COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KINGSBURY-. 


5G.         ''Yet  gold  all  is  not  that  cloth  golden  seeme.'' 

— Spenser'' s  Fains  Queen. 

KoTE. — Shakspeare  in  the  MercJiant  of  Venice  borrows  this.  He 
says — ''All  that  gliUers  is  not  gold."  It  is  now  quoted  generally 
— '-'All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

57.       "The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be, 
The  devil  was  well,  -a  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

—JRabelaiA. 

•38.  "Earl}^  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

flakes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

— Franlcli7i's  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  for  1758-. 

•58.     '■'Out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sigdii". 

— Lord  Brooke-. 
Note. — Tliis  is  usually  quoted,  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 

GO.     "The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 

And  wins  (oh!  shameful  chance!)  the  Queen  of  Hearts." 
Note. — Who  will  oblige  us  with  the  authorship  of  these  lines'? 

61.  "Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear." 

A  correspondent, — F.  S. — in  the  Charlotte  Observer,  says  the 
•above  line  was  written  by  Ruthven  Jenkyns,  and  appeared  in  the 
Greeravkli  Magazine  of  1701. 

62.  "And  h«  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  whosoever  would 
make  two  years  of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better 
of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country  than 
the  whole  race  of  2:)oliticians  put  together. — Dean  Swift. 

63.  "Zeck's  iron  crown  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel." 

■ — Goldsmith's  Ih^aveller. 
Note. — The  former  had  a  red  hot  crown  placed  upon  his  head 
for  stirring  up  a  Hungarian   revolt  in   1514,  and  Damiens  was 
put  to  torture  for  making  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  XV, 
of  France. 

64.  "'Reckoning  without  one's  host." 

—  William  Camden. 
Note. — He  was  born  in  1551,  in  England.     He  was  very  leai'- 
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ned,  and  the  author  of  a  famous  work,  The  Brittania,  published 
in  Latin  in  1583.  His  exact  language  is  this  :  "Reckoners  with- 
out their  host  must  reckon  twice."  It  refers  to  the  custom  of 
landlords  in  his  time  to  slip  certain  extras  into  the  bills  of  guests, 

65.     "The  conscious  v/ater  saw  its  God  and  blushed.'" 

Tlie  literary  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Obs&-ver  states  that  the  biog- 
rapliers  of  Dryden  credit  him  with  it,  as  does  one  of  Pope's  biog- 
raphers. This  is  a  mistake,  continues  the  editor,  according  to  a 
note  in  Malone's  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  JoJinson.  "It  is  bor- 
rowed with  slight  change  from  an  Epigram,"  says  the  note  in 
Boswell,  "which  was  published  in  his  Epigramnmta  Sacra"  in 
1634.  The  note  continues  :  "The  original  is  much  more  elegant 
than  the  cop}',  the  water  being  personified,  and  the  word,  on 
which  the  point  of  the  epigram  turns,  being  reserved  to  the  close 
of  the  line  : 

"Joann   2. 

Aquai^  in  vinum  versce, 

Unde  rubor  vestris  et  non  sua  purpura  lymphis  ? 

Quae  rosa  mirantes  tarn  nova  mutat  aquas? 
Numen,  convivse,  prsesens  agnoscite  numen, 

Nymplia  'pudica  Deimi  vidit,  et  erubuit."  M, 

QPj,.  "Peace  hath  her  victories, 

No  less  renowned  than  war." 

— MiUon's  Sonnet  xvi. 

67.  "That  old  man  eloquent." 

—3Iilton. 
Note. — It  occurs  in  his  Sonnet  to  Lad}'  Margaret  Leigh,  and  is 
applied  to  Isocrates. 

68.  "All  cry  and  no  wool." 

— Hudibra.s. 
Note. — Misqnoted — "All  cry  and  little  wool." 

69.  "Wise  and  masterly  inactivity." 

— Sir  James  llackintosh. 
Note. — Supposed  like  many  other  striking  sayings  to  be  of 
American  origin.     It  has  been  variously  attributed  to  John  Ran- 
dolph, John  C  Calhoun    and   others.     Mackintosh    used  it  in 
1791. 

70.  "The  Almighty  dollar." 

—  Washington  Innng. 
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E  D  I  T  O  K  I  A  L 


1HE  IIORAL    lEAINIKG    OF   YOUTIL 

We  are  all  to  a  veiy  great  extent  creatures  -oi  circumstances.. 
I'he  views  and  opinions  we  cherish  are  to  a  considerable  degree 
those  we  have  inherited.     What  we  think  and  believe  are  mainly 
tile  result  of  education.     If  we  were  born   in  India  we  woukb 
})robably  believe  as  do  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  globe. 
If  we  were  a  Jew  we  would  probably  reject  the  Saviour  and  the 
New  Testament.     So  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our  ed-- 
ucation  should  be  of  the  right  kind — that  we  should  be  taught' 
what  is  true.     Man   is  a  moral  being — but  few  will  deny  that, 
[jroposition.     He  is  then  subject  to  a  law,  is  responsible  to  a  gov-- 
ernraent,  has  certain  imperative  obligations  resting  upon  him. . 
must  perform  certain  duties.     Pie  has  a  conscience,  and  by  its 
decisions  his  own  acts  must  be  approved  or  condemned.     That: 
conscience  will  be  a  poor  judge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  sinful; 
•or  righteous,  unless  educated  or  enlightened.     x4s  a  member  of 
the  family,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  as  an  immortal,  he  will  have 
grave  and  numerous  duties  to   perform   throughout  life.     Alere 
knowledge,  unsanctified  and  unpurified,  will  not  make  a  man  a  bet- 
ter citizen.     Knowledge  is  indeed  a  great  factor,  but  it  must  be 
properly  used,  must  cause  the  possessor  to  conform  his  conduct 
to  the  demands  of  an  enlightened  understanding,  or  it  is  mainly 
valueless  for  good,  and  becomes  an  instrument  often  of  positive 
'evil.     Knowledge  itself  has  no  direct  reformatory  power.     Many 
learned  men  are  very  bad,  vicious,  corrupt.     Knowledge  is  an  el- 
ement of  power.     When  well  directed,  it  is  an  element  to  do 
good.     If  you  train  a  man's  intellect  never  so  highly,  and  leave 
his  moral  nature  uncared  for,  you  will  onl}^  create  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual Frankenstein  who  will  destroy  and  corrupt.     In  mere  in- 
tellectual training  there  is  no  mysterious,  direct,  or  real  tendency: 
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towards  moral  elevation.  A  virtuous  man  is  not  the  product  of 
mere  mental  improvement.  The  highest  specimens  of  mankind 
are  those  in  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  natures  are  trained 
and  disciplined.  The  greatest  learning  without  a  moral  basis  is 
more  often  hurtful  to  the  possessor  than  beneficial..  It  is  a  tink" 
ling  cymbal. 

The  history  of  civilization  shows  this  fact;  that  education  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  revealed  truth  as  made  known 
in  the  Bible,  "served  to  corrupt  the  public  morals  and  hasten  the 
decay  of  the  State."  Ancient  and  modern  history  is  filled  with 
painful  examples  illustrative  of  this  statement.  We  believe  it  is 
far  betfpr  that  a  youth  should  receive  no  education  than  subject 
•him  to  the  manipulation  of  a  teacher  who  is  a  moral  leper,  an 
atheist,  or  a  scoffer  of  the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus.  No  knowl- 
edge ever  yet  gained  in  any  of  the  schools  is  remotely  compara- 
ble to  the  performance  of  moral  duties.  No  education  is  safe, 
■desirable,  valuable,  or  thorough,  that  neglects  the  moral  nature, 
for  all  men  are  moral  beings  and  subject  to  law.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  religious  teaching — and  religious  teaching  of  the  riglit 
kind. 

We  would  not  knowingly  place  our  son  at  a  school  under  the 
management  of  one  who  did  not  believe  in  God  and  Christiani- 
ty. We  would  not  consciously  subject  him  to  the  cruel  influence 
of  a  teacher  who  was  untruthful,  dissimulating,  unreliable.  No 
man  is  fit  to  teach  who  is  not  governed  by  high  principles,  and 
who  is  not  ever  careful  to  educate  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  minds 
of  his  pupils.  We  would  not  give  a  baubee  for  all  the  so-called 
science  of  the  world  that  does  not  act  as  a  hand-maid  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  does  not  recognize  Jehovah  in  all  things.  If  man 
then  is  a  moral  being  responsible  to  a  moral  law  or  government, 
does  he  not  require  religious  training  ?  Is  it  possible  to  educate 
him  for  tli'^  performance  of  moral  duties  without  the  element  of 
religious  faith?  Can  he  be  what  God  intended  him  to  be  witli- 
out  religious  culture?  Is  not  morality  sounding  brass  without 
the  sanctions  of  religion  ?  "Religion  and  morality  can  no  more 
be  divorced  than  cause  and  effect ;  for  the  religious  principle  is 
the  ground  of  all  moral  obligation,  and  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
isustain  a  system  of  morals  without  a  basis  of  religious  faith."  He 
is  indeed  a  nice  teacher  of  morals  who  rejects  the  Bible,  that 
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great  armory  of  truth  and  depository  of  the  purest  and  highest 
ethics!  And  yet  the  Bible  must  not  bo  taught  in  schools.  But 
so  does  wA  hold  the  writer  who  is  alone  responsible  for  the  above 
views. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  met  with  a  passage  that  is  so 
wise,  so  weighty,  so  germane,  that  we  gladly  quote  it,  for  in  all 
the  ages  there  liave  been  few  such  thinkers  as  Lord  Bacon.  His 
utterances  have  commanded  the  closest  attention  of  the  leading 
minds  since  his  day.  The  great  philosopher  well  understands 
liow  paltry  and  unsubstantial  is  mere  human  learning,  however 
gilded  and  full  of  an  unseemly  and  overweening  pride,  when  not 
resting  upon  the  secure  foundation  of  moral  discipline  and  a  firm 
fnith  in  God  and  His  truths.     He  thus  admonishes  us  ; 

''Seeing  that  knowledge  is  of  those  things  which  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted of  with  caution  and  distinction;  being  now  to  open  a 
fountain,  such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  where  the  issues  and 
streams  thereof  will  take  and  fall ;  I  thought  it  necessary  in  the 
first  place,  to  make  a  strong  and  sound  head  or  bank  to  rule 
and  guide  the  course  of  the  waters  ;  by  setting  down  this  position 
or  firmament ;  namely,  that  all  knowledge  is  to  be  limited  by  re- 
ligion, and  to  be  referred  to  use  and  action.  For  if  any  man 
shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry  into  these  sensible  and  material 
things  to  attain  lo  any  light  for  the  revealing  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God,  he  shall  dangerously  abuse  himself.  It  is  true  that 
the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God  hath  for  end,  as  to  the 
creatures  themselves,  knowledge ;  but  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  no 
knowledge,  but- wonder  ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  contemplation 
broken  off  or  losing  itself.  Na}-,  further,,  as  it  was  aptly  said  by 
one  of  Plato's  school,  the  sense  of  man  resembles  the  sun,  which 
openeth  and  revealeth  the  terrestrial  globe;  but  obscureth  and 
concealeth  the  stars  and  celestial  globe  :  so  doth  the  sense  discov- 
er natural  things,  but  it  darkeneth  and  shutteth  up  Divine.  And 
this  appeareth  sufficiently  in  that  there  is  no  proceeding  in  in- 
vention of  knowledge,  but  by  similitude  ;  and  God  is  only  self- 
like, having  nothing  in  common  with  any  creature  otherwise  as 
in  shape  or  trope.  Therefore,  attend  his  will  as  himself  openeth 
it,  and  give  unto  faith  that  which  unto  faith  belongeth  ;  for  more 
vrorthy  is  it  to  believe  than  to  think-or  know",  considering  that  in 
knowledge,  as  we  are  now  capable  of  it,  the  mind  sutfereth  by  in- 
ferior natures ;  but  in  all  belief  it  suffereth  from  a  spirit  which 
it  holdeth  superior,  and  more  authorized  than  itself.'' 

h  e  great  living  English  poet  speaks  the  same  tremendous 
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truth  when  he  thus  writes  of  knowledge,  full  of  wild  courage  anti 
unseemly  boldness : 

"Fiery  hot  to  bvirst 

All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.     Let  lier  Jcnow  her  place  ;, 

She  is  the  second,  not  tlie  first. 
A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild 

If  all  be  not  in  vain  ;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps  moving  side  by  side 

With  wisdom,  like  the  younger  child. 
For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 

But  icisdom  lieacenly  of  the  souV 

T.  B.  K, 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE— OUR   FIRST  MAGAZINE   YEAR, 


This  number  of  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  completes  the  first 
twelve  months  of  its  existence  in  Magazine  form.  At  a  time  of 
great  and  unusual  monetary  stringency  and  amid  many  difficul- 
ties, editors  and  publishers  have  yirosecuted  this  work.  The  Ma- 
gazine has  steadil}^  improved  with  each  number,  until  now  we 
have  a  hundred  and  forty-four  page  Monthly  that  kind  friends 
say  is  a  credit  to  the  State  and  to  the  South.  North  Carolina  has 
what  none  of  the  Southern  sisterliood  can  boast  of — a  first-class 
Magazinedevoted  to  all  that  concerns  her — to  her  histor3^,to  her  lit- 
erature^ to  her  educational  progress,  to  her  moral  and  mental  el 
evation,  to  her  industrial  interests,  to  her  character  and  renown. 
In  all  hid  patronage  we  may  lay  claim  to  a  successful  publication  Our 
people  withhold  their  hands  in  this  our  day  of  trial  and  experi- 
ment. We  are  testing  the  capabilities  and  willingness  of  oui' 
people  to  sustain  a  publication  of  genuine  merit  devoted  ahnost 
exclusively  to  their  best  interests.  7he  year  ending  with  August, 
1876,  will  decide  the  continuance  of  our  publication.  If  he  is  not  more 
liberally  sustained,  from  this  time  out,  than  he  has  been  during 
the  year  just  ended,  he  must  abandon  the  enterprise  in  which 
his  heart  and  mind  and  energies  are  so  much  enlisted,  and  leave 
to  others  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken.  If  the  intelligent 
and  educated  men  and  women  of  North  Carolina  would  only  aid 
him  the  success  of  the   Magazine   would   be  assured.      ]]'heii  it 
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leases  to  be  it  ivUl  be  too  late  to  help  it  then.  In  the  mean  time  it 
will  continue  to  be  issued  from  month  to  month  until  another 
Magazine  3^ear  is  completed,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  afibrded 
to  all  to  do  their  duty  by  a  publication  whose  constant  aim  is  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  honor  of  North  Carolina  and  to  advance 
her  intellectual,  moral  and  material  resources.  If  every  subscri- 
ber who  reads  this  if /./!^p"omp//?/ pa;/,  if  in  arrears,  an-d  ivill  make 
<in  effort  eonong  hisfriends  in  our  behalf,  then  the  enterprise  will  be 

placed  bevond  a  possibility  of  failure. 

S.  D.  POOL, 

Publisher  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead. 


CORRECTIOK 


We  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W,  C.  Durham,  of  Shelby,  in- 
tended for  our  historical  department,  but  too  late  for  this  issue. 
We  make  the  correction  in  this  place.  In  Mr.  Johnstone  Jones' 
paper  on  the  late  Centennial  Celebration,  at  Charlotte,  there  was 
a  tj^pographical  error.  Referring  to  the  Cleaveland  County  del- 
•egation,  and  the  banner  borne  in  the  procession,  he  is  made  to 
say  in  quoting  the  motto — "Cleaveland,  Shelby,  King's  Meadoio, 
October  7th,  1780."  It  should  have  read  King's  Mountain — 
where  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
was  gain-ed,  and  where  the  militia  of  Shelby  and  other  counties 
in  North  Carolina  won  imperishable  glor3^  As  Mr.  Durham 
truly  says  in  his  letter,  that  battle,  fought  on  the  heights  of  King's 
Mountain,  "turned  the  tide  of  the  Revolution  in  favor  of  the  pa- 
triots." All  honor  to  the  memories  of  the  men  of  Shelb}''  who 
fought  so  bravely  on  that  memorable  October  day  in  17801  By 
the  way,  King's  Mountain  is  by  right  in  our  State,  as  may  be 
:seen  by  reference  to  a  good  map.  The  surveyors  were  too  lazy 
to  run  a  strait  line,  and  hence  by  making  a  short  circuit  threw 
the  famous  mountain  in  South  Carolina,  about  two  miles  from 
the  dividing  State  line.  T,  B.  K. 

—  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead. 
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AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

Masterpieces  in  English  Literature,  and  Lessons  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  with  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Genealogy  of  the 
English  Language,  Biographical  Sketches,  Explanatory  Notes. 
&c.  Designed  for  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Ho^mer  B. 
Sprague,  Principal  of  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,,  N.  Y..,  and 
late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University.  In  Four 
Books,  Vol.  1.     New  York  :  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.     1874. 

We  have  given  nearly  all  of  the  title,  which  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  almost  explain  fully  the  plan  and  intent  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  author  has  furnished  us  wih  a  valuable  text-book 
in  the  department  of  English  literature.  We  approve  heartily 
his  plan  of  giving  an  unmutilated  article  or  poem  or  book  from 
some  great  author.  He  thus  avoids  the  common  "dictionary  of 
poetical  quotations"  plan  of  other  text-books,  to  W' hich  he  refers. 
Lie  has  unquestionably  sought  the  foremost  writers  in  the  past 
for  his  selections,  and  they  are  made  most  judiciously.  In  the 
volume  before  us,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series,  we  have  admir- 
able specimens  from  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Bacon,.  Shakspeare,  Mil- 
ton and  Bunyan.  Each  article  selected  is  given  in  its  entirety, 
and  we  are  thus  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  actual  value  and 
scope  of  the  contribution.  A  brief  sketch  of  each  author  is  pre- 
fixed. 

A  work  on  the  plan  usually  adopted  has  long  appeared  to  us 
singularly  defective  and  provoking.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the 
compass  of  a  duodecimo  of  400  pages  to  give  specimens  from 
hundreds  of  waiters  extending  through  several  centuries.  The 
result  is  you  have  only  a  few  "elegant  extracts,"  or  a  number  of 
stray  sheaves  gathered  from  the  wide  and  fruitful  field  of  litera- 
ture. You  get  just  enough  to  disappoint.  Your  appetite  is 
v.'hetted,  but  the  "feast  of  good  things"  is  withheld.  You  are  in 
the  condition  of  Walter  Scott's  Highland  friend  at  Abbotsford.. 
whom  he  left  alone  in  his  librar3\  Upon  returning  the  Scotch- 
man was  poring  over  a  huge  dictionary,  the  first  he  had  ever 
seen.  Upon  being  asked  how  he  liked  it,  the  reply  was — "The 
stories  (i.  e.  the  definitions)  are  good  but  awful  short."  To  read 
such  a  book  is  as  disagreeable  to  the  mind  as  walking  on  railroad 
ties  is  annoying  to  the  legs.    Mr.  Sprague  has  done  much  better. 
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ill-'  allows  the  immortals  to  spread  a  rich  banquet  in  all  its  com- 
])leteness  for  the  intellectual  gratification  and  solacement  of  those 
tliat  follow  after.  If  the  remaining  volumes  should  be  as  valu- 
able as  the  one  before  us,  they  will  be  a  great  accession  to  any  li- 
brary not  supplied  with  the  complete  works  of  the  various  au- 
thors. It  will  be  seen  from  the  contents  given  that  only  six  wri- 
ters are  drawn  upon  to  make  an  octavo  volume  of  435  pages,  but 
they  arc  writers  of  the  greatest  power  and  genius. 

J'"lngi  :  Their  Nature  and  Uses.  Bv  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.  A.,  LL.D. 
and  edited  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &,  Co.  ;  New  York,  1875. 

This  is  another  of  the  learned  contributions  to  "The  Interna- 
tional Scientific  Series."  Like  all  the  others  it  is  admirably  prin- 
ted and  bound,  and  will  be  read  doubtless  with  satisfaction  by  all 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in  such  studies,  and  who  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  large  famil}'  of  fungi — a  family  by  the 
"way,  that  belongs  to  the  great  vegetable  kingdom.  The  book  is 
illustrated.  The  editor  is  a  distinguished  author  in  the  field  be 
has  chosen,  and  his  book  is  highly  indorsed,  and,  indeed,  im- 
])roved,  by  the  learned  editor,  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley. 

It  is  a  difficult  book  for  the  general  reader,  but  is  full  of  cu- 
rious information.  How  many  know  that  the  scum  on  stagnant 
water,  mould  on  bread,  and  parasites  on  plants  are  vegetation  ? 
"A  tuft  of  mould  is,  in  miniature,  a  forest  of  trees.  Although 
such  a  definition  may  be  deemed  more  poetic  and  accurate,  more 
figurative  than  literal,  yet  few  could  believe  in  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  a  tuft  of  niould  if  they  never  saw  it  as  exhibit- 
ed under  the  microscope." 

The  book  is  thorough  and  full  of  fresh  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

Astronomy.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.  R.  S.,  Correspondent  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  &e.  With  Illustrations.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1875. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  "Science  Primers"  that  are  edited  by 
Professors  Huxley,  Roscoe  and  Balfour  Stewart.  It  strikes  us 
from  a  cursor}^  examination  as  a  little  book  of  real  value.  The 
author  makes  astronomy  an  easy  and  pleasant  study  by  means  of 
.simple  experiments.     He  also  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Earth's  place 
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in  Nature,  and  of  the  use  made  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  Geo- 
graphical purposes. 

Vaticanism.  An  Answer  to  Reproofs  and  Rej)]ies.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers,  1875. 

Perhaps  no  document  of  the  same  length  ever  attracted  greater 
attention  than  the  one  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  entitled  l.he  Vatican 
Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance.  It  is  a  very  able  es- 
say, and  is  written  with  that  masterly  literary  skill  that  long  ago 
placed  the  great  ex-Premier  of  Great  Britain  in  the  front  rank  of 
English  writers.  Without  giving  in  these  pages  any  opinion  of 
the  truth  of  his  statements  or  the  result  of  his  argument,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  a  production  that  has  been  read  by  millions  of  the 
English-speaking  people,  as  well  as  by  millions  who  speak  the 
Continental  languages.  The  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  is  given 
above,  is  written  with  the  same  skill  and  ability  that  mark  the 
first  essay,  and  merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every 
American  citizen. 

History  Primers  Edited  by  J.  R.  Green.  History  of  Greece. 
By  C.  A.  Fitfe,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Late  Tutor  of  Uinversity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  With  Maps.  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York,  1875. 

A  capital  little  book  of  127  pages.  It  takes  the  youthful  stu- 
dent from  the  beginning  of  the  Greeks  to  the  empire  of  Alexan- 
der. It  is  strictly  multitm  in  parvo.  The  idea  is  capital  and  ought 
to  be  carried  out — short  histories  for  boys  ]and  girls  prepared  by 
able  writers  and  scholars.  T.  B.  K. 

Young  Folks  History  op  the  United  States.  By  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson.  Author  of  "Atlantic  Essays,"  "Army  Life  in  a  Black 
Regiment,"  "Melbourne,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lee  tt 
Shepard,  1875. 

It  would  be  a  valuable  feature  in  your  Magazines  if  the  Teach- 
ers of  the  State  were  to  occupy  a  few  pages  every  month  in  the 
criticism  and  discussion  of  the  various  school-books  offered  them 
by  the  teeming  presses  of  the  North.  If  it  were  understood  that 
really  sound  and  liberal  estimates  were  to  be  found  here  from 
those  best  fitted  to  judge  of  their  merits,  adaptation  to  our  wants, 
and  general  value  of  these  publications,  many  a  perplexed  teach- 
er halting  between  half  a  dozen  Geographies,  or  Arithmetics,  or 
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Histories  would  turn  with  confidence  and  relief  to  these  pages  to 
find  the  question  settled,  and  their  own  judgment  guided,  or  con- 
firmed. 

A  good  School  Ilistory  of  the  United  States  is  still  a  desiderat- 
um. Neither  Stephens  nor  Holmes  will  ever  become  popular — 
valuable  as  they  are  in  some  respects.  Their  pages  bristle  with 
dates,  and  names,  and  figures.  They  have  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  dryness,  and  no  mortal  boy  or  girl  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  could  be  induced  to  read  them  except  from  compulsion. 
A  school-book  is  not  necessarily  dull.  The  charm  of  manner,  of 
a  clear  and  easy  style,  may  be  imparted  to  an  arithmetic.  High 
authority  has  declared  that  Dr.  .Johnson's  Dictionary  is  good 
reading. 

The  charge  of  dulness  cannot  with  justice  be  brouglit 
against  the  Young  Folks  Hlstorn  of  fJie  United  States.  It  is  a  book 
gotten  up  in  very  neat  style  by  the  publishers; — binding,  paper, 
type,  and  illustrations  are  all  alluring,  and  it  is  written  simply  and 
pleasantly.  It  is  too  sketchy  for  a  school-book — running  to  quite 
the  other  extreme  from  Prof.  Holmes'  History — and  giving  so 
few  dates,  so  few  memorabilia,  as  to  be  of  no  value  it  all  as  a  refer- 
ence or  authority.  But  it  is  readable,  very.  A  good  book  to  be 
read  aloud  to  a  parcel  of  young  people  with  a  view  to  excite  their 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  stimulate  to  further  study  and  re- 
search. It  is  a  gossiping  talk  which  aims  to  give  results  rather 
than  details,  and  as  such  is  to  be  recommended.  The  chapters 
which  detail  events  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  and  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams  are  particu- 
larl}^  good,  and  the  growth  and  general  progress  of  the  nation 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  are  set  forth  with  a  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  outline  quite  unprecedented.  Much  more 
space  is  given  to  descriptions  of  social  life  in  the  different  eras — 
dress,  manners,  and  style  of  living,  than  is  at  all  usual  in  these 
Histories,  and  much  les^  to  military  operations.  The  gradual 
shaping  of  the  great  Republic  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  that  day,  is  thus  clearly  and  pleasanth^  told  : 

"Jefferson's  administration  was  conducted  on  a  system  very 
different,  in  some  respects,  from  those  of  Washington  and  Adams. 
His  personal  liabits  were  very  simple,  and  so  Avere  his  views  of 
government.     *      *     The  Federalists,  (headed  by  Washington 
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and  Adams)  were  afraid  that  the  new  government  would  not 
command  respect  enough  ;  and  they  wished  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
formality,  and  even  of  eleganc'^  On  the  other  hand  the  Demo- 
crats feared  that  the  new  government  would  become  too  power- 
ful ;  that  it  would  destroy  the  rights  of  the  States  ;  that  it  would 
become  too  costly  and  aristocratic,  as  in  European  nations.  Gen. 
Washington's  style  of  living  was  complained  of  as  too  showy  and 
expensive  '^  *  When  he  drove  to  the  sessions  of  Congress,  he 
went  in  a  state-coach,  of  which  the  body  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
hemisphere,  cream-colored,  bordered  with  flowers  round  the  pan- 
els, and  ornamented  with  figures  representing  cupids,  and  sup- 
porting festoons.  On  great  occasions  the  coach  was  drawn  b}''  six 
horses  ;  on  ordinary  occasions  b}^  four  :  and  on  Sundays,  by  two 
only.  The  drivers  and  postillions  wore  liveries  of  white  and  scar- 
let. *  *  The  birth-day  of  the  President  was  celebrated  by  din- 
ners and  public  meetings  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  nation,  as 
the  birth-day  of  the  King  of  England  had  been  before  celebrated: 
and  on  these  occasions  odes  were  addressed  to  Washington  by 
poets.  All  these  things  were  believed  by  many  people  to  have 
an  important  influence  in  adding  dignitv  and  decorum  to  the 
young  Republic.  Others,  however,  thought  that  harm  was  done 
by  this  imitation  of  the  customs  prevailing  in  monarchies  ;  and 
such  persons  accused  Washington  of  too  much  etiquette  and  os- 
tentation." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  classes  of  society  there  was 
then  more  formality  than  now,  and  that  the  display  of  elegant 
costumes  was  much  greater.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  winter  wore  robes  of  scarlet  faced  with  velvet,  and  in  summer 
wore  very  full  black  silk  robes,  as  is  still  their  practice.  Clergy- 
men wore  wigs  with  gown  and  bands,  in  tl^.e  pulpit,  and  cocked 
hats  in  the  streets.  In  private  life  thej'c  was  much  the  same 
style  of  dress  after  the  Revolution  as  before,  although  for  a  time 
people  were  poorer.  Ladies  wore  tliose  beautiful  silks  and  bro- 
cades which  are  still  preserved  in  many  American  families,  and 
their  hair  was  dressed  with  powder  and  pomatum,  and  often 
built  up  to  a  great  height  above  their  heads.  Gentlemen  had  a 
great  variety  of  color  in  their  clothes,  and  employed  a  richness 
of  material  such  as  only  ladies  now  display.  If  a  gentleman 
went  abroad  he  wore  a  wig,  white  stock,  white  satin  embroidered 
vest,  black  satin  small  clothes  with  white  silk  stockings,  and 
fine  broadcloth  or  velvet  coat.  Gentlemen  took  snuff  almost  uni- 
versally in  those  days,  and  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  beaut}' 
was  often  lavished  on   a  snuff  box.     To  take   snuff   with   one 
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another  was  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  courtes}^  as  the  lifting 
of  the  hat. 

At  Gen.  Washington's  levees  he  was  usually  dressed  in  black 
Velvet,  with  white  or  pearl  colored  waistcoat,  yellow  gloves  and 
silver  knee  buckles  and  shoe  buckles.  His  hair  was  powdered 
and  gathered  into  a  silk  bag  behind.  He  carried  a  cocked  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  wore  a  long  sword  with  a  scabbard  of  polished 
white  leather.  He  never  shook  hands  with  his  guests,  but  bowed 
to  each  when  introduced  and  afterwards  had  a  little  conversation 
with  each.  Instead  of  going  to  the  capitol  in  a  coach  and  six, 
Jefferson  rode  thither  on  horseback  on  the  day  of  his  inaugura- 
tion, dismounted,  tied  his  horse  to  a  post,  and  read  his  address. 
Afterwards  he  did  not  even  do  this,  but  sent  a  "message"  to  Con- 
gress by  a  Secretar}',  as  has  been  the  practice  ever  since.  He 
abolished  the  weekly  levees,  but,  on  New  Year's  day  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  threw  open  his  doors  to  the  whole  people.  He 
would  not  have  his  birthday  celebrated,  as  had  been  the  pre- 
vious custom ;  but  concealed  the  date  in  order  to  prevent  this. 
He  reduced  the  expenses  of  the  government  as  far  as  possible,  and 
paid  off  thirty-three  millions  of  debt.  He  believed  strongly  in 
universal  suffrage,  at  least  for  the  male  sex.  He  thought  that  all 
men  had  a  natural  right  to  vote  for  their  own  rulers,  and  his  par- 
ty sustained  him  in  this  ;  while  the  Federal  party  looked  with 
great  distrust  on  the  system  of  government  by  a  popular  vote, 
and  believed  that  suffrage  should  be  ver^^  carefully  limited.  We 
must  remember  that  in  those  days  a  republican  government 
seemed,  even  to  many  patriotic  Americans,  a  very  doubtful  ex- 
periment; while  Jefferson  had  a  very  hearty  faith  in  it,  and  did 
a  great  deal  for  its  success. 

The  South  must  try  again,  and  keep  trying.  After  awhile  wo 
shall  get  the  hang  of  it,  and  produce  histories  that  shall  not  only 
be  reliable  and  valuable  for  reference,  but  also  readable  and  en- 
joyable. At  the  North,  a  good  many  people  have  found  it  since 
the  war,  or  at  least  have  thought  it  might  be  worth  their  while 
to  write  a  histor}^  of  the  United  States.  In  seems  the  easiest  thing 
imaginable  according  to  the  universally  accepted  recipe.  Sixty 
pages  to  New  England,  fifty  pages  to  New  York  and  the  Middle 
States,  twenty-five  pages  to  the  South,  of  which,  twenty  to  Vir- 
giifia,  two  to  North  Carolina,  and  the  remaining  three  promiscu- 
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oiisly  distributed  ;  ten  to  tlie  Mississippi  Valley  ;  ten  to  the  Great 
West,  ten  more  to  general  glorification  ;  add  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  (amended)  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Simmer  with  a  strong  infusion  of  dislike  and  prejudiced 
opinion  of  the  whole  Southern  country,  and  equal  parts  of  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  her  people,  and  reluctance  to  do  them  justice, — 
and  serve  hot. 

We  protest  against  such  cheap  chromes.  We  protest  against 
a  school  history  of  the  Revolution  that  makes  no  mention  of 
King's  Mountain,  of  Guilford  Court  House  or  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration.  We  protest  against  any  history,  so-called,  that 
stoops  to  pick  up  and  use  the  oft  repeated  falsehood  that  Jefferson 
Davis  was  captured  after  the  surrender  "di.sguised  in  woman's 
clothes."  Since  the  very  soldiers  who  took  him  have  published 
a  flat  denial  of  this  story  and  told  the  world  precisely  how  the 
fallen  Confederate  President  was  attired  on  that  occasion,  it  really 
does  seem  as  if  it  might  be  given  up  by  "Historians." 

Macaulay  says  of  a  certain  great  party,  long  conspicuous  in 
English  History — and  who,  indeed  have  made  their  mark  on  the 
world's  History — that  they  disdained  and  neglected  literature, 
and  that  literature  avenged  her  slight  by  sending  down  to  pos- 
terity through  the  pens  of  their  adversaries  such  caricatures  of 
them  and  their  manners,  such  misrepresentations  of  their  actions 
and  motives,  as  they  suffer  from  to  this  da}^ — and  probably  will 
suffer  from  to  the  end  of  time.  C.  P.  S. 


'.4  LAST  APPEAL.'' 


Mr.  J.  PI.  Mills,  who  deserves  to  be  known  throughout  North 
Carolina  as  the  "Orphan's  Friend,"  has  recently  made  an  earnest 
and  a  last  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren now  under  his  charge  at  the  two  Asylums.  Before  he  sur- 
renders his  very  onerous  and  responsible  position  as  Superinten- 
dent— a  position  assigned  him  without  solicitation  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons,  and  one  that  he  has  honored  by 
abundant  labors,  unfaltering  faith  and  unwearied  efforts — he 
makes  a  final  and  touching  appeal  to  all  who  have  human  hearts 
to  come  up  promptly,  generously,  lovingly,  to  the  help  of  ,the 
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dear  little  orphans  who  are  so  much  in  need  of  food,  clothing  and 
other  necessaries.     Hear  him  : 

"Several  months  ago  I  requested  tlio  ministers  of  our  >State  to 
mention  the  Orphan  work  to  their  congregations  and  to  forward 
the  cheerful  contributions  of  the  people.  A  few  faithful  shep- 
herds, of  different  denominations,  promptly  gave  their  cordial  co- 
operation and  manifested  that  "fellowship  of  suffering"  which  the 
Scriptures  describe  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
this  life  and  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  next.  Some  still  intend 
to  co-operate  when,  like  Felix,  they  shall  have  "a  convenient  sea- 
son." But  the  greater  part  have  shown  no  inclination  "to  visit 
the  fatherless  in  their  affliction."  And,  strange  to  tell,  the  stern- 
est refusals  were  made  by  some  whose  churches  are  represented 
on  our  roll-book,  find  in  some  cases,  by  the  very  men  who  have 
sent  the  most  piteous  appeals  for  the  admission  of  members  of 
their  own  congregations.  Even  a  prominent  jMason  took  the  lib- 
erty of  sending  an  orphan  to  Oxford,  but  refused  to  take  the 
trouble  to  send  the  names  of  five  persons  who  wished  to  subscribe 
for  the  Orphan's  Friend.  On  one  side  I  am  oppressed  by  the  large 
nu  liber  of  Orphans  now  suffering  and  asking  help ;  on  the  other 
I  am  chilled  by  the  freezing  coldness  with  which  the  work  is 
treated  by  many  who  claim  to  be  (and  in  some  cases  are)  our  best 
men.  Wliat  shall  I  do  ?  When  the  people  of  a  great  State,  and 
their  leaders,  attempt  to  tlirow  the  responsibility  of  their  benev- 
olent work  upon  a  single  individual,  his  duty  is  not  to  accept  it, 
but  to  step  aside  and  let  it  rebound  upon  the  people.  I  have 
therefore  determined  to  retire  from  the  Orphan  work  at  the  ex- 
piration of  m}'  present  official  term,  and  sooner  if  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor can  be  secured.  The  Orphans  have  rights  which  all  good 
])eople  are  bound  to  defend,  and  the  people  shall  stand  face  to 
face  with  their  duty  to  the  needy  sons  and  daughters  of  the  dead." 

Will  not  the  people  of  North  Carolina  make  such  a  generous.sucli 
a  munificent  response  to  this  appeal  as  to  place  the  two  charita- 
ble institutions  upon  a  foundation  of  security  and  comfort?  Why 
give  pittances  when  so  much  more  is  required  ?  If  every  man 
and  woman  Avho  lives  in  comfort  would  but  m.ake  the  slightest 
sacrifice,  how  easily'  and  grandly  could  the  Asylums  be  sustained. 
The  orphans  of  North  Carolina  are  a  part  of  the  State,  and  being 
homeless,  penniless,  and,  even  some  of  them,  friendless,  they  should 
be  provided  for  by  the  State.  We  shall  never  cease  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  absolute  and  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  early  bereaved  and  smitten  of  God.  But  as  there  is 
no  legislative  provision  for  their  maintenance,  it  behooves  the 
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good  and  charitable  and  sympathetic  people  of  North  Carolinu 
to  see  to  it  that  the  inmates  of  the  t\^^o  Asylums  lack  not  for  food, 
raiment  and  other  necessaries  and  comforts  of  this  life.  Shall  it 
be  said  that  eleven  hundred  thou  and  people  were  so  wanting 
in  kindness  of  heart  and  liberality  of  spirit  as  not  to  provide  suita- 
bly for  one  hundred  and  forty  ignorant,  helpless,  parentless  chil- 
dren ?     We  sincerely  trust  not. 

These  institutions  are  necessities.  The}'  are  created  in  the  in- 
terest of  helpless  orphanage  and  because  God's  poor  little  chil- 
dren are  always  with  us.  Shall  the  satirical  lines  of  the  pagan 
Juvenal  be  true  in  the  Christian  State  of  North  Carolina: 

"Rarely  they  rise  by  Virtues's  aid,  who  lie 
Plunged  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty  !" 

Oh,  ye  favored  people  of  North  Carolina,  ye  who  have  pleasant 
homes  and  an  abundance  of  creature  comforts,  and  ye  who  pro- 
fess to  be  followers  of  1:he  dear  Lord  who  so  loves  and  pities  and 
blesses  little  children,  remember  that  throughout  this  old  Com- 
monwealth are  friendless  children  who  have  neither  homes  nor 
guides,  and  who  are  growing  up  as  "wild  asses  colts,"  without 
any  moral  or  mental  training:  remember,  that  a  little  charity 
on  yonr  part  Avisely  bestowed  may  make  these  precious  immor- 
tals virtuous,  intelligent  and  useful  men  and  women,  ornaments 
of  the  State,  of  society,  and  of  the  home-circle.  Remember, 
"whilst  you  dream  in  quiet  beds,"  that 

"The  summer  sun  and  winter  rain 
Beat  still  on  many  homeless  heads." 

Take  the  hymn  of  the  orphans  home  to  your  hearts,  sing  it  for 
yourselves,  and  then  give  freely  and  generously  to  God's  poor: 

"We  scarce,  O  God  !  could  lisp  thj'  name, 

When  those  who  loved  us  passed  away, 
x\nd  left  us  but  thy  love  to  claim, 

With  but  an  infant's  strengtli  to  pray.      *■    ""*    '-     *' 

"And  o'er  this  weary  earth,  we  know, 

Young  outcasts  roam  the  waste  and  wave  ; 

And  little  hands  are  clasped  in  woe 
Above  some  tender  mother's  grave. 

"Ye  winds  !  keep  every  storm  aloof, 

And  kiss  away  the  tears  they  weep  ! 

Ye  skies  ;  tliat  make  their  only  roof, 

Look  gently  on  their  houseless  sleep  ! 

"And  thou,  O  Friend  and  Father  !  tind 

A  home  to  shield  their  helpless  youth. 
Dear  hearty  tolovc—siceet  ties  to  bind — 

And  guide  and  guard  them  in  the  truth.'' — Tr?,rKOD. 

T.  B.  K. 
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GE^k'EALOGICAL  TITLES. 


Now  the  iconoclastic  Yankee  proposes  to  apply  a  labor-saving 
expedient  to  the  subject  of  genealogy.  The  ordinary  method  of 
expressing  the  degrees  of  ancestral  affinity  he  finds  to  be  inter- 
minably dull  and  monotonous.  Man}^  of  the  people  are  now  in 
the  eighth  generation  from  the  first  colonists,  so  that  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  "niy  great-great-great- 
great- great-grandfather  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.'^ 

This  gentleman,  W.  H.  Whitmore,  has  discovered  in  Black- 
stone  a  grandfather  is  termed  "ayle,"  a  great-grandfather  a  "bes- 
ayle,"  and  so  on.  Our  enterprising  essayist  proposes  an  appro- 
priate system  of  prefixes  by  which  to  express  an}^  degree  of  rela- 
tionship— He  says : 

To  show  the  great  gain  in  brevity  afforded  by  this  system,  I 
will  work  out  the  first  few  degrees  ; 

1.  A. 

2.  Father. 

3.  Grandfather    ...............     Ayle. 

4.  Great-grandfather        Besayle. 

5.  Great-great-grandfather Tresayle. 

6.  Great-great-greatrgrandfather Quatrayle. 

7.  Great-great-great-great-grandfather  .....      Quintayle. 

8.  Gaeat-great-great-great-great-grandfather  ....      Sesayle. 

9.  Great-great-great-great-great-great-grandfather  .     .    Septayle. 
10.  Great-great-great-great-great-great-great-grandfather  Oct.ayle. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Whitmore's  plan  will  not  take. 
Fancy  an  individual  who  loves  to  investigate  genealogical  records 
and  meditate  upon  the  deeds  of  his  great-etc.  grandfather,  cut  off 
from  the  polysyllabic  characterization  of  his  ancestors  which  is 
music  to  his  ears,  and  compelled  to  satisfy  himself  with  mer^ 
"septayles"  and  "octayles !" 

3 
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WHAT   A  lJj\^IVEKSIT¥   COSTS. 


The  report  of  the  Commissionei"  of  Education,  recently  pub- 
lished at  Washington,,  gives,  in  a  tabulated  form,  the  statistics- 
collected  by  him  for  the  year  1874.  From  this  document  it  ap- 
pears that  not  less  than  323  colleges  presented  their  reports,  and 
even  this  list  is  far  from  exhausting  the  number  of  institutions 
of  this  character  which  are  scattered  over  the  country.  Probably 
one-third  of  them  bear  the  sounding  title  of  universities.  Of 
those  which  report  themselves  to  the  Commissioner,  280  answer 
his  question  as  to  their  libraries,  which  average  about  6,500  vol- 
umes each.  Of  course,  if  all  the  colleges  had  reported  on  this- 
point,  this  average  would  be  materially  reduced ;.  and  if  Yale- 
Harvard,  and  a^ialf  dozen  others  were  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
catalogue,  the  computation  would  yield  a  much  more  diminutive 
quotient.  The  average  income  from  productive  funds,  of  the  144 
colleges  which  report  on  this  subject,  is  not  far  from  $13,600  ;  and 
the  average  receipts  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  this  income,  of  195 
colleges  are  of  about  the  same  amount.  Then^  also,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  poorer  institutions  whose  income  from  all 
sources  are  exceedingly  small,  and  which  comprise  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  aggregate  number,  are  shut  out  of  the  reckoning. 
Each  of  these  numerous  establishments  is  yearly  erecting  new 
doctors  of  law,  theology,  and  philosophy,  not  to  speak  of  academ- 
ic distinctions.  Their  generosity  in  this  line  in  frequently  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  poverty  as  regards  pecuniary  endowments, 
books,  and  all  the  varied  apparatus  requisite  for  a  learned  educa- 
tion. Anybody  who  simply-  glanced  at  the  long  list  of  American 
universities,  and  at  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  persons  whom 
they  have  decorated  with  high  academic  honors,  might  imagine 
that  we  had  made  incredible  progress  in  a  hundred  years!  But 
he  would  only  have  to  look  at  the  facts  to  be  disenchanted.  Uni- 
versities with  one  or  two  tliousand  books  on  their  shelves,  and 
these,  in  great  part,  given  because  they  were  worthless  to  their 
owners  !  With  a  few  exceptions,  these  institutions  are  destitute 
of  the  resources  and  provisions  for  instruction  which  are  insepa- 
ral:^e  from  the  idea  of  a  university  according  to  the  European 
standard. 
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THE  AJIEKlCAi^  COLLEGE  AT  COXSTAXTIXOPLE. 


Ill  my  last  I  ])romi3ed  to  give  some  account  of  the  American 
College  at  Constantinople,  which  though  not  directly  connected 
with  the  mission,  is  yet  identified  with  its  interests.  Our  stay  at 
Constantinople  was  with  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, at  that  time  the  acting  President  of  the  College — Dr.  Ham- 
lin, the  President,  being  for  the  time  occupied  v/ith  the  erection 
of  the  new  College.  We  shall  long  remember  the  pleasant  days 
passed  beneath  that  hospitable  roof.  Mrs.  Washburn  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Hamlin.  Dr.  Hamlin  is  a  man  of  rare  executive  abil- 
ity-, and  is  personally  not  merely  the  projector  and  founder,  but 
himself  the  architect  and  builder  of  the  new  college  edifice,  su- 
perintending the  whole  construction,  and  giving  his  personal  at- 
tention to  ever}''  part  of  the  work.  He  has  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  ensure  its  proper  construction. 
Every  obstacle  was  at  first  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  Turkish 
government,  and  it  was  in  fact  only  after  seven  years  of  patient 
and  persevering  effort  that  permission,  was  finally  obtained  to 
build  on  the  ground  already  purchased.  To  a  man  of  Dr.  Ham- 
lin's energy  and  determination  nothing  is  impossible,  and  in . 
spite  of  all  difficulties  the  building  has  gone  up,  and  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  was  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

It  occupies  one  of  the  most  commanding  and  beautiful  spots  to  ■ 
be  found  in  the  whole  region — a  hill  overlooking  the  Bosphorus 
and  its  shores  on  either  side,  and  commanding  a  view  in  each  di- 
rection, up  and  down  the  stream,  which  here  makes  a  considera-- 
ble  bend.     The  building  is  thus  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ob-- 
jects  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  and  can  never  be  hid.  . 
Probably  such  another  location  for   a  college  could  not  be  found '. 
in  Europe  or  Asia,  if  indeed  in  the  world  ;  and  no  one  who  has 
seen  the  panorama  that  is  spread  out  before  him  from  the  win- 
dows of  that  building,  or  from  its  grounds,  can  ever  forget  the 
view\     Before  you  is  the  Bosphorus,  like  a  broad  river,  its  deep, 
swift,  blue  waters  plowed  by  innumerable  ships  and  steamers, 
bearing  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  to  the  left,  the  hills  tht.t 
skirt  the  Black  Sea ;  below  you  to  the  right,  the  palaces  and  mos- 
ques, the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  great  city,    A  little  to  the 
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left  in  iTont,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  building,  runs  a 
portion  of  a  very  ancient  wall  of  defence,  with  two  massive  mar- 
tello  towers  still  in  good  preservation.  On  a  rock  in  front  of  this 
nearest  tower  tradition  fixes  the  spot  Avliere  the  throne  of  Xerxes 
was  placed,  while  he  watched  his  army  crossing  the  Bosphorus  ; 
while  directly  across  the  water  on  the  Asiatic  side,  that  green  and 
beautiful  plain,  or  meadow,  which  you  see,  is  the  identical  spot 
wdiere  Zenophon  and  his  little  army  encamped,  as  they  reached 
the  Bosphorus  on  their  memorable  retreat. 

The  edifice  is  worthy  of  its  location.  It  is  of  stone,  several 
:stories  in  height,  in  the  form  of  a  cjuadrangle,  enclosing  an  open 
court  in  the  centre,  with  galleries  and  corridors  for  each  story 
running  entirely  around  the  court,  thus  affording  easy  access'to 
all  parts  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time  light  and  air  to 
all  the  rooms.  A  more  convenient  building  for  the  purposes  of 
education  I  have  nowhere  seen.  It  is  j'robably  by  this  time  com- 
pleted, and  ready  for  occupation,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
a  monument  of  American  enterprise  and  skill. 

The  college,  as  I  saw  it  last  autumn,  numbers  about  one  hun- 
dred young  men,  the  rooms  then  occupied  being  unable  to  accom- 
modate more.  They  are  from  almost  all  the  countries  of  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, not  less  than  thirteen  languages  are  spoken  among  them  as 
native.  The  English  language  is  made  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  professors  are  mostly  graduates  of  American  col- 
leges— young  men  of  great  worth,  and  devoted  to  their  work.  It 
■was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  listened  one  day  to  the  recitation 
of  the  class  in  mental  philosophy,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
questions  which,  in  the  course  of  the  recitation  they  put  to  the 
.author  of  the  text-book  they  were  using,  they  were  by  no  means 
deficient  in  shrewdness,  or  in  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
atopics  investigated. — Eev.  Joseph  Haven,  D.  D.,  in  Congregation- 
'Olist 
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THE  Fi«ST  EARL  OF  SHAFTESISfJKY. 


His  ready  wit  and  humor  were  inexhaustible.  Speaker  Ons- 
low relates  that  Shaftesbury  was  one  day  conversiiig  with  a  friend 
with  a  lady  in  the  room.  Unconscious  of  her  presence  he  ob- 
<served  aloud  :  "Men  of  sense  are  all  of  one  religion."  "And  what 
religion  is  that?"  she  broke  in.  The  Earl,  turning  around  and 
bowing,  replied,  '"TJiat,  Madam,  men  of  sense  never  tell." 

When  (1680)  he  was  living  at  Thanet  House,  Aldersgate  street, 
a  country  clergyman  inquired  for  "my  lord,"  and  being  intro- 
duced, fell  upon  his  knees  before  Lord  Shaftesburj',  (who  was  in 
ii  grey  silk  dressing-gown,)  and  said,  "My  Lord,  I  humbly  ask 
vour  blessing."  The  Earl  held  his  hand  over  him  and  said,  "I 
give  you  my  blessing  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  v\' hich  perhaps  may 
do  you  as  much  good  as  m^^  Lord  of  London's  ;  but  he  lives  over 
ihc  wayy  The  clergyman  started  to  his  feet  and  ran  out  of  the 
liouse  as  if  pursued  b}^  the  Evil  One,  with  whom  Shaftosbury  was 
then  commonl}^  identified  by  the  Church. 

Lord  Campbell  says  that  "as  to  his  literary  merit  \\&  v\'as  infinite- 
ly inferior  to  Bolingbroke,"  which  he  was;  and  Lord  Macaulay  says, 
that  "nothing  that  remains  from  the  pen  of  Shaftesbury  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  political  tracts  of  Llalifax."  Does  any- 
thing remain  of  Halifax  that  will  bear  a  comparison  in  its  way 
with  Shaftesbury's  sketch  of  Mr.  Hastings?  But  it  is  not  as  an 
author  or  m^an  of  letters  that  Shafte.sbury  must  be  judged,  but  as 
a  man  of  thought  and  action,  a  politician,  an  orator,  a  statesman, 
a  master  mind  made  up  of  many  varying  gifts  and  qualities,  a 
''great  faulty  human  being"  in  whom  the  faults  are  indissolubly 
blended  with  the  greatness. 

It  was  to  Shaftesbur^^'s  only  surviving  son  that  Dry  den  alluded 
to  in  the  lines: 

■"And  all  to  leave  wliat  with  liis  toil  lie  won 
To  that  tuifeather'd  two-legged  thing,  a  soe, 
Got,  while  liis  soul  did  huddled  notions  try. 
And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. " 

This  son  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  these  lines  were  sup- 
posed to  point  to  his  inferiority  of  understanding.  They  were 
more  resented  hy  his  son,  the  third  Earl,  author  of  the  "Charac- 
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teristics,"  than  any  portion  of  the  satire.  After  the  third  Earl  oc- 
curs a  long  interval,  during  which  no  lineal  descendant  rose  to 
celebrity.  But  let  not  those  who  maintain  the  hereditary  equality 
of  genius  or  character,  despair :  for  in  this  instance  we  are  re- 
minded of  'the  river  which,  after  running  many  miles  under 
ground,  emerges  clearer,  purer,  and  less  turbid  than  at  its  source. 
After  a  noiseless  descent  of  nearly  two  centuries^  the  names, and 
honors  of  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  have  devolved  upan  one  who 
inherits  all  the  domestic  virtues,  with  much  of  the  capacity,  in- 
tellectual vigor,  high  courage,  and  eager  animated  eloquence  of 
their  founder — one  in  whom  ambition  is  cliastened  by  the  pure 
aims  which  make  ambition  virtue — who  has  uniformly  employed 
his  advantages  of  rank,  wealth,  and  station  to  alleviate  human 
misery,  to  improve  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  poor 
— who  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  British  nobles  for  elevated, 
disinterested,  untiring  benevolence  and  philanthropy. — London 
Quarterly  Review. 
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Read,  by  Invitation,  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carohhm 
Educationed  Associcdion,  cd  Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  8th,  1874. 


BY  S.  S.  SATCHW^ELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    OF  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY,  N.  C. 


{Continued  froim  July  number.) 
Some  of  our  female  seminaries  are  not  thus  amenable  to  a  neg- 
lect of  the  laws  of  health  of  their  pupils.  Bat  the  fact  is  undenia- 
ble that  owing  to  the  defective  arrangements  which  prevail  at  a 
large  number  of  them  in  relation  to  ventilation,  food,dress,  study, 
exercise,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  the  fondness  of  most  of  our  ladies  tor 
tight  lacing,  fashion,  and  other  objectionable  customs  of  society, 
there  is  a  fearful  degeneracy  in  the  health,  strength,  and  endur- 
ance of  American  women.  The  English  women  are  more  noted 
than  ours  for  their  vigor  and  endurance  and  it  is  because  of  their 
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■early  traiining  to  this  end,  their  avoidance  more  of  compression 
by  dress,  and  their  proverbial  fondness  for  out-door  life.  Tlie 
impunity  with  which  they  remain  for  protracted  hours,  on  foot, 
in  the  mud  and  cold  of  extreme  Winter  or  in  the  sun  and  heat  of 
melting  Summer,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  greater  deli- 
cacy and  inaptitude  of  American  women  for  bodily  exertion.  It 
is  time  our  people  should  appreciate  more  correctly  these  facts, 
not  alone  because  of  the  unnatural  feebleness,  delicacy  of  consti- 
tution, nervousness  and  preference  for  in-door  life  of  a  majority 
of  our  females,  but  because  of  the  alarming  increase  of  diseases  among 
them.  It  is  time  to  enter  more  vigorously  upon  the  much  needed 
work  of  ch-ange  in  these  vital  relations  and  to  bestir  ourselves  in 
behalf  of  more  attention  to  personal,  family,  and  school  hj^giene. 
This  subject  does  not  alone  concern  us  in  our  own  individual  re- 
lations. But  to  the  lover  of  his  State  who  has  a  just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  health  and  vigor  in  its  inhabitants,  and  to  the  states- 
man, who,  looks  into  the  effects  of  his  measures  of  political  econ- 
■omy  as  bearing  ujDon  the  mental  and  physical  stamina  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  on  this  continent,  it  is  one  of  vast  importance. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remark  that  I  seek  in  this  paper  no  such  criticism  of  schools 
as  would  tend  to  lessen  their  influence  or  impair  public  confi- 
dence in  them.  I  have  merely  sought  to  point  out  some  of  the 
•errors  and  evils  which  prevail  in  so  many  of  them,  to  the  end 
that  those  who  originate,  sustain  and  direct  them,  may  consider 
the  means  and  importance  of  their  removal.  As  guardians  of 
the  public  health  it  becomes  the  duty  of  medical  men  to  call  at- 
tention to  causes  which  assail  it,  and  like  the  faithful  mariner 
wdio  watches  at  sea  to  give  the  alarm  of  dangerous  coasts  and 
coming  storms,  to  be  ready  also  to  unite  with  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers of  the  ship  to  save  her  and  all  on  board  from  impending 
perils. 

Hard  study  is  not  incompatible  with  good  health.  The  heal- 
thiest children  .are  those  who  attend  school,  provided  the  laws  of 
health,  few  and  plain,  are  enforced  therein.  They  are  nurseries 
>of  health,  as  they  are  of  education,  so  long  as  the  established  doc- 
trines of  school  hygiene  are  duly  regarded.  The  niost  successful 
:students  whether  in  our  primary  schools  and  colleges,  or  in  the 
Siigher  walks  of  professional  lifcjare  mostl^^  those  who  eat  heartily, 
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have  vigorous  bodies  and  enjoy  good  health.  It  is  not  severe  or 
continuous  study  which  works  tlie  injury,  but  disregard  of  Jood, 
sleep,  bathing,  good  air  and  exercise  while  engaged  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  Rarely  can  the  pupil  or  man  be  found  who  was  ever 
injured  and  enfeebled  by  hard  study  and  severe  thought,,  jyroyided  he 
observed  while  so  engaged  the  unchangeable  laws  of  his  physical 
economy.  The  most  successful  and  courageous  of  the  combatants 
in  the  Olympic  Games,  and  other  ancient  sports,  were  those  who, 
in  training  their  bodies  to  the  most  complete  development  and 
skill,  became  by  the  same  means  the  most  successful  in  mental 
power.  What  our  school  going  children  need,  besides  mental 
and  moral  instruction,  is  bone,  muscle,  nerves,  rich  blood,  and  vigor- 
ous bodies.  These  pre -requisites  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  abun- 
dance oi  mdritious  food,  regidarity  of  meals,  refreshing  and  protracted 
sleep,  good  air,  attention  to  the  skin,  and  reqidctr  exercise.  Elaborate 
treatises  on  these  and  other  points  of  the  subject,  which  I  have 
not  even  named,  exist  in  abundance  and  are  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tive of  the  numerous  features  considered.  That  this  sort  of  in- 
formation should  be  popularized  and  made  a  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  every  school — that  our  people  should  know  how 
"■fearfully  and  w^onderfully  we  are  made"  is  one  of  the- 
pressing  demands  of  the  times.  An  elementary  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  not  to  be  shut  up  now",  as  in 
the  darker  days  of  the  past,  in  the  cranium  of  the  medical  man. 
Science  does  not  seek  confinement,  as  in  former  days,  in  the  lab- 
oratories of  the  chemist,  and  in  the  cloisters  of  universities,  but 
walks  abroad  in  the  byways  and  upon  the  highways  by  the  light 
of  advancing  truth,  dispensing  its  blessings  without  stint  to  men 
of  every  class,  condition,  color,  race  and  nation. 

Let  us  unite  in  removing  an  erroneous  impression,  now  and 
then  made  by  the  uninformed,  that  proper  ventilation  of  dwel- 
lings and  means  of  affording  adequate  exercise  at  schools  and 
colleges  originate  too  much  expense.  The  contrary  is  true.  The 
expense  is  but  trifling.  And  even  if  fifty  times  more,  the  expen- 
diture would  be  the  wisest  and  most  economical  of  any  thcat  could 
be  made.  If  only  a  pittance  of  the  amount  expended  in  making 
our  private  and  public  buildings  put  on  a  captivating  ajppear- 
ance  externally  was  expended  in  arrangements  for  securing  their 
proper  ventilation  and  suitable  warmth  in  winterj  it  would  be- 
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the  most  economical  and  the  most  useful  expenditure  possible  to 
be  made  upon  them,  and  untold  blessings  would  result. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  benefits  of  open  air  and 
sunshine.  It  stimulates  thought,  gives  buo3'ancy  to  the  spirits, 
strength  to  the  arm,  and  courage  to  the  heart.  The  inhabitants 
of  France  spend  most  of  their  time  out  of  doors  and  it  aids  pow- 
erfully in  making  them  so  buoyant,  active,  and  brave.  The  open 
air  and  hardships  of  camp  and  army  life  saved  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  noblest  young  men  from  consumptive 
graves.  They  went  to  war  already  feeble  and  bearing  the  seeds 
of  consumption  in  them  and  returned  home  vigorous  and  robust, 
free  from  disease,  and  are  now  healthy.  It  enables  the  country 
physician,  as  he  journeys  over  rough  roads,  braced  up  by  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  cheering  notes  of  the  feathered  song- 
sters, to  think  more  strongly  and  correctly  of  the  wants  of  his 
patient,  and  empowers  him  to  describe  more  clearly  the  diseases 
he  has  treated.  So  with  the  country  minister,  who,  like  the 
country  practitioner,  can  think  better  when  free  from  the  noise 
and  excitement  of  city  life.  The  greatest  thinkers  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  have  been  those  who  studied  and  composed  in  the 
open  air.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  is  well  known,  made  his  chief 
discovery  in  a  garden  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  study. 
Aristotle's  followers,  the  perepatetics,  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
that  period,  walked  up  and  down  most  of  their  time  in  the  porch- 
es of  the  Lyceum  at  Athens  v/hen  engaged  in  study,  and  it  is 

said, — 

"Seven  cities  contend  for  Homer,  dead, 

Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread," 

and  hence  the  inference  that  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of 
human  intellect  was  composed  while  this  poor  man  but  illustrious 
author  was  journeying  from  place  to  place  in  the  open  air. 

North  Carolina  has  many  noble  institutions  and  societies,  or- 
naments to  the  State,  useful  to  our  people,  and,  in  the  main,  up 
to  the  wants  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  She  needs  another 
to  be  instituted  by,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common- 
Avealth.  She  i;ieeds  a  State  Board  of  Health,  composed,  not  of  party 
politicians,  but  of  scientific  philanthropists  and  able  physicians. 
To  them  should  be  committed  the  public  charities  of  the  State, 
and  the  oversight,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  of  all  our  public 
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institutions.  It  should  be  their  duty  to  enquire  from  year  to 
year  into  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  State,  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Legislature  through  the  Governor  such  measures 
of  sanitary  improvement  in  relation  to  our  public  schools  and 
other  public  institutions,  as  may  be  necessary.  Their  scope  of 
duties  should  embrace  other  subjects  connected  with  the  health 
and  lives  of  our  people.  They  should  prepare  a  medical  topo- 
graphical map  of  the  State,  with  the  endemic  diseases  peculiar  to 
each  county,  and  a  statement  of  the  causes  so  far  as  known.  They 
should  have  the  framing  of  a  statute  law  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  the  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  the  State.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  compulsory  law  for  vaccination — of  a  State  inebriate 
asylum,  for  the  victims  of  intemperance,  at  some  future  time  when 
our  strug-gling  and  impoverished  people  become  better  able  for 
such  expenditures — the  question  whether  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  except  for  manufacturing  and  medicinal  purposes,  should 
not  be  confined,  with  other  poisons,  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  to  the  shelves  of  the  druggist  and  physician — 
constitute  suitable  subjects  for  the  examination  and  reports  of 
such  a  Board.  It  should  be  their  province  to  suggest  plans  for 
the  formation  and  hj^gienic  management  of  reformatory  and 
manual  labor  schools  to  be  composed  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  idle  and  neglected  children  of  the  State  who  are 
straggling  about,  hungry,  ragged,  dirty,  infirm  many  of  them  in 
body  and  mind,  nuisances  to  society,  consuming  tlie  substance, 
and  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  good  old  Commonwealth. 
It  would  be  incumbent  upon  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  see  to  it  that  the  public 
school  houses  are  properly  constructed,  and  their  benches  and 
desks  and  play  grounds  and  gymnastics,  and  locations  as  to 
drinking  water,  air,  hours  of  study  made  to  correspond,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  requirements  of  the  most  approved  methods  of 
instruction.  It  would  devolve  upon  them  to  have  m.ade  at  stated 
periods  a  medical  inspection  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  of 
the  various  public  institutions  of  tlie  State  and  of  the  counties 
thereof,  accompanied  always  with  suggestions  and  directions  as 
to  the  hygienic  management  of  the  same.  The  task  should  be 
assigned  them  of  collecting  and  publishing  facts  and  vital  statis- 
tics as  to  the  amount  annually  expended  by  our  people  in  the 
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use  of  tobacco  and  ardent  spirits,  and  tlie  disastrous  influence  of 
these  articles  upon  human  health  and  human  life. 

Such  a  Board,  fostered  by  public  sentiment,  and  sustained  by 
the  State,  would  be  one  of  the  most  economical  and  useful  insti- 
tutions among  us,  and  would  contribute  immeasurably  and  pow- 
erfully to  the  health,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  for  its  members  to  show,  as  can  be  shoivn,  to  the  immi- 
grant in  search  of  a  better  home,  that  no  State  of  the  American 
Union  is  more  healthy  and  none  more  desirable  as  a  residence 
than  noble  old  North  Carolina. 

Truly  do  we  dwell  in  a  delightful  climate  and  a  goodly  land. 
Its  hill  tops  and  the  grandeur  of  its  mountains,  combining  with 
the  rich  productions  of  its  plains,  forests,  and  fertile  valley's,  unite 
with  thrilling  memories  of  brave  hearts  and  noble  deeds  to  make 
us  proud  of  our  State — proud  of  our  able  and  distinguished  liv- 
ing as  well  as  of  the  historic  renown  of  our  heroic  and  illustrious 
dead.  No  State  can  boast  of  abler  lawyers  and  judges,  more  elo- 
r|uent  orators  and  better  scholars  and  teachers,  nobler  patriots 
and  heroes,  more  accomplished  and  larger  minded  statesmen. 
Can  any  one  wonder  at  the  love  of  its  sons  and  daugliters?  Let 
us  rise  in  the  chivalry  of  manhood  and  the  magnanimity  of  pa- 
triotism and  divest  our  State  of  those  unwholsome  laws  and  ob- 
noxious influences  which  were  not  borne  of  true  devotion  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  now  a  grievous  burden  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  our  people.  Policy  men  may  float  along 
upon  the  smooth  tide  of  the  popular  current  and  refuse  to  say 
and  do  those  things  which  principle  and  duty  requires,  but  the 
faithful  citizen  and  true  North  Carolinian  will  rise  above  the  un- 
worthy motive  of  expediency  in  his  devotion  to  those  useful  re- 
forms and  organic  changes  now  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  our  people  and  to  the  redemption  of  the  State. 
Who  will  falter  in  this  day  of  our  poverty  and  affliction  ?  "Who 
will  not  aid  in  the  recuperation  and  prosperity  of  such  a  State, 
watered  too,  as  its  soil  has  been  by  the  blood  of  its  patriots  and 
heroes?     Well  might  our  noble  Gaston  exclaim, 

"Carolina!  Carolina  !  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her, 
While  we  live  we  \Yil1  cherish,  protect,  and  defend  her, 
Though  scorn ers  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Oar  hearts  swell  witli  gladness  whenever  we  name  her.'' 
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'•A  TEACMEK'S  E¥E^^Il^€r  FMAYER." 


Father !  let  me  come  to  Thee 

AVith  the  closing  day  ; 
Mind  and  body  both  are  weary, 

Give  me  rest,  I  pray — 
That  sweet  rest  Th}^  loved  ones  know. 
Who  walk  wdth  Thee  here  below. 

All  day  long  I  've  been  surrounded, 

By  the  young  and  gay  ; 
Onward  I  have  tried  to  lead  them, 

In  the  pleasant  way. 
Where  fair  flowers  of  Virtue  blow. 
Where  the  fruits  of  Knowledge  grow. 

But,  alas !  I'm  weak  and  wayworn — 

Oft  aside  I  turn  ; 
Many  are  the  bitter  lessons 

I  'm  compelled  to  learn. 
When  meek  patience  hides  her  face, 
And  to  Passion  yields  her  place. 

Sorrow  ofttimes  clasps  her  hands 

With  the  morning  light ; 
Walking  ever  at  my  side. 

Till  the  dark'ning  night — 
Telling  me  my  standard  high, 
I,  through  w^eakness,  come  not  nigh. 

Father,  pardon  my  shortcomings, 
,  Be  my  stafi"  and  stay, 
Give  me  of  the  heavenly  man-na, 

Feed  me,  day  by  day. 
Let  thy  presence  with  me  bide, 
Thou  alone  my  steps  can  guide. 

Throw  the  mantle  of  thy  love 
Round  my  cherished  band — 

Teacher,  scholars,  one  and  all, 
Take  us  by  the  hand  ; 

While  I  lead  them,  lead  Thou  me, 

Father,  Guide,  and  Teacher  be  ! 


